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LONDON, January xat, 1904. 

In beginning the fourteenth year of 
Mow Year’s the publication qf the Review OP 
Greeting. Reviews I have to wish all my 
readers, many of vyhotn have been 
faithful from the first number to' the present, a very 
Happy New Year, and to express the confident hope 
that we are at the beginning of a better time. The long 
winter of our discontent is passing away/ and we now 
■ confront, the future with a joyous confidence that,, 
before many months are over, the better side of the 
British nature will have come into control of our 
affairs. By. “ better" I do not necessarily mean 
■“ Liberal” : I only refer to that element in Our national; 
character which is sober, serious, and reflective, which,; 
acts upon the resulrt>f exercising its reason upon asceri. 
tained facts, and which refuses to risk the destinies of 
the Empire by impulsive plunging into war abroad or 
economic revolutions at home. . It is about time that 
the change came, but all the signs point to its speedy 
arrival. Hence it is with good heart and cheerful 
confidence I bid my readers a Happy New Year. 

One of the accusations hurled 
**0”* against the Scribes and Pharisees in 

the Times. the Gospel was that they were hypo¬ 
crites, not discerning the signs of the 
times. I will say nothing about hypocrisy, but the 
number of persons unable to read the signs of the 
times nowadays is very numerous. Last month I 
' endeavoured to show that.the General Election, when 
it came, would apply a wery summary extinguisher to 
the effort now being made to bring about a Fiscal 
revolution in the name of sentimental Jingoism. I 


have received several letters on the subject from 
persons who marvel' at my confidence, aftd who 
themselves belong, to the tribe of Mrf Timorous in 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress.” The strange thing is that most 
of the doubters point to the result of the elections in 
Dulwich and Lewisham as justifying their fears as to 
' the certainty of a Ministerial defeat at the coming elec¬ 
tions. It is, of course, an open question with some 
people as to what is the value of by-elections as 
forecasts of the probable course of« General Election ; 
-hut the majority are of Mr. Gladstone's opinion, that 
'^by-elections, take them all in all, are the best avail* 

. able instruments which we have for gauging the set of 
Opinion in the constituencies.” And this obviously is 
the opinion of my critics, for they evidently believe 
in the significance of by-elections, not {icrhaps wisely, 
but too well. . 

Let us, then, look at the evidence 
The Evidence SU pp|j e( j y,y j > u l\vic.fi and Lewisham. 

Dulwich Excited correspondents have written 
&nd * 

Lewisham. asking how it is possible, in face of 
the figures of these by-elections, that 
I can regard the return of the Opposition to power.as an 
absolute certainty. They seem to i magine that because 
two Unionist candidates wefe returned for two con¬ 
stituencies which have always voted Uniotyst, there¬ 
fore that fact knocks the bottom out of our conviction 
that Mr. Chamberlain has no more chance of winning# 
die General Election than he has of finding the 
:North Pole. But if these critics woulS take the 
trouble to examine the figures of the polls in 
those constituencies, they would find in them a 
strong confirmation of the justice of my contention/ 
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When I say that Mr. Chamberlain will be'beaten hip 
and thigh at the coining election, I do not mean to say, 
nor do I even wish, that there should not be some, 
nay, many, constituencies in the country which will 
remain true to their Unionist faith under all circum¬ 
stances. A strong Opposition is as necessary for the 
saf<^ working of the, British constitution as a strong 
Ministerial majority. The experience of the last six 
years is quite sufficient to prove that. Hence, if the 
Conservatives are to have any show in the next House 
of Commons at all, they must retain such seats as 
Dulwich and Lewisham. If they were to be beaten in 
such places as 1 lulwich and Lewisham, the total number 
dt Unionists would hardly fill an omnibus. 

If the tide of Liberalism is rising all 
A Study over the country, all that we can ex- 
Percentages. P ect in such cases as Dulwich and 

Lewisham is not that it will sub¬ 
merge these Mount Ararats of Toryism, but that it 
will effect a considerable reduction in the Tory 
majority, and that is exactly what it has done. At 
Lewisham thl Conservative majority was, so over¬ 
whelming that the Liberals did not venture to con¬ 
test the seat either in 1895 or in 1900. In 1892 the 
Conservative majority was 2,4x4. Last month, when 
the Liberals for the first time for eleven years ven¬ 
tured to come to the poll, they pulled down that 
Conservative majority to 2,012. That is to say, they 
reduced the Conservative majority by 17 per cent. 
In Dulwich the result was even better. In that con¬ 
stituency there had been no contest since 1895, when 
the Conservative majority was 3,082. Last month 
the Literals reduced that majority to 1,437. That is 
to say, they reduced it by more than 50 per cent. 


So far as these by-elections can be 
A Drop taken as forecasting the result of the 
Thirty-six percent. General Election, the Tory majority 
will be reduced by 17 per cent, at 
the tewisham rate, or 50 per cent, xy; the Dulwich, 
rate. Or if we lump them together, we have a Tory 
majority of 5,496 reduced to 3,449—a* reduction of 
36 per cent. Mr. Chamberlain, ot course, put the 
best face he could upon this unmistakable intimation 
of the adverse set of opinion, and declared that he 
was delighted with the result. It is well for him ta 
grin and bear it, but the fact that he should be de¬ 
lighted with a net reduction of his party majority 
by 36 per cent, in two of the most Tory constituencies 
in the country is in itself a “confirmation strong as 
proof of Holy Writ ” that so far as ’the next election 
is concerned his chances are nil. 

Now, what does (be diminution qf 
What the Tory majority by 36 per cent. 

Doos this Moan? mean? At the General Election of 
1900, when the Unionists swept the 
country with a majority of 134, they won that over¬ 
whelming Parliamentary majority by a plurality of 
votes in the constituencies which did not amount to 
more than 4 per cent, ujron the total votes cast. The 
figures cannot be stated with accuracy, but they are- 
given by the Unionist authorities as follows: - 

Unionist votes 2,623,248 

liberal voles 2,421,487 

Total Conservative majoiity ... 201,701 

In Lewisham and Dulwich the last time they wen- 
polled there was a Conservative majority of 5,496 on 
a total vote of 16,648. Last month, on a total poll of 
23.598, the Tory majority fell to 3,449. That is*to 
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say, the Tory preponderance, which was 36 per cent, 
of the voters polled, fell last month to less than 7 per 
cent. If there is a similar drop in all the other con¬ 
stituencies that are polled at the General Election, we 
may have to lace the danger that the Unionists may 
be too weak in the next Parliament to serve as a 
strong and effective Opposition. 

The result o( the Ludlow election 


tells in the same direction, only 
More Confirmation. r , ,, , 

more so, for m Ludlow the Liberals 

reduced the Unionist majority from 
3,819 to 970, a drop of 74 per cent. So far, then, 
as the by-elections of December go, nothing can 
be more satisfactory. When Parties light, of course 
it is natural they should wish to sweep the field. 
But those of us who arc independent of Party, 
and survey the matter from an independent stand¬ 
point, recognise that a certain number of seats must 
be retained by the Conservatives, if the government 
of the country is to be carried on. Hence we study 
the rise and fall of the voting strength of the Parties, 
with due regard to the constituencies in which the 
polling takes place, and by so doing we can arrive at 
a very solid basis for our forecast of the future. 

(.'loser and yet closer the clouds of 
war are settling in the Far East, and 
The Far East. t j ie c h a nces of a struggle between 

Japan* and Russia grow every day 
more probable. It becomes clearer all the time 
what enormous difficulties present themselves to 
those who s would maintain the peace of the 
world. On the one hand there is Russia, largely 
ignorant of the actual conditions in the Far East but 
very acutely aware of the fact that she has spent 
both blood and treasure in Manchuria. These con¬ 


more probable. 


siderations have given to those in authority a deep- 
rooted feeling that Manchuria is not a thing to be 
bargained about, and that should it be possible to 
conclude a deal with Japan as to Korea, all would be 
well. Japan, on die other hand, has much the same 
■ Seeling with regard to Korea as Russia has for Man¬ 
churia, and any idea of a deal only concerned with 
Korea would he out of the question with her. Added 
to this there is a strong feeling in Japan that there 
is not too much reliance to be placed upon pa pet- 
conventions contracted by Russia with Asiatic Powers. 
Uncfer these conditions it is difficult to see how a 
settlement can be arrived at, unless, that is, one or 
other of the two Powers gives way. At present it 
seems as if both Governments were equally resolute, 
and that that danger-point of all international affairs, 
the point of honour, had been touched. For Russia 
to give way before an untried nation like Japan is 



thought to be inconsistent with her dignity, while the 
Japanese might well think that they were laying 
themselves open to a charge of cowardice were the^ 
to give way now. m 

The whole affais is complicated by 
the fact that upon the outcome of the 
China the stake, present crisis depends the domination 
of China. For this stake Japan and 
Russia have always worked, and the knowledge that a 
giving way will mean a consequent loss of prestige 
at Peking will also helpto stiffen the backs of the govern¬ 
ments. The Japanese Government has.succeeded 
admirably in continuing negotiations on a friendly 
fooling, although on the meeting of tire Diet the Lower 
House passed a unanimous vote of censure which led 
to the dissolution of the Diet. Business men and 
common people alike have spoken for war, but the 
Government has held its hand and made effofl; after 
effort for peace. The difficulties in so doing have been 
increased by the delay on Russia’s part in answering 
the Japanese Notes. The feeling in Japan hgs irresist¬ 
ibly grown to be that Russia was only prolonging nego¬ 
tiations in order to enable herself to prepare mom 
completely for war. 

Should war break out there is little 
The feat of Great Britain being involved. 
Results of War. j s p ro bable that France and 'Great 
Britain would stand out of the struggle.- 
The Japanese Government does not count upon active > 
British assistance in a war, which, it must be admitted, 
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is a self-denying ordyrance on her part, since the 
addition of the British Fleet to hers in the Far East 
would far more than outweigh the advantage to Russia 
in the help of France’s Far Eastern squadron. France 
has no more desire to be drawn into a war than we have, 
^and the fact that Japan has refused the assistance of 
China reriioves a great uncertainty from the future. 

, The stare of war has enabled the world to see what 
chances the two countries have of obtaining money in 
outside countries. The Japanese have made all 
financial arrangements at borne and expect to be able 
to carry on a war for more than six months with the 
nfoney in hand. As to Russia, the facts are not 
so easily seen. M. tie J'leske, the acting Finance 
Minister, is supposed to be in disgrace, which 
may he a sign that the money question is not 

as satisfactory as it might he. Neither of the two 

l'owers is wealthy. Japan would hope to raise a loan 
in England, America being considered out of the 
question, It may he that Great Britain has given 
pledges, for falne received, to assist her ally in 
the obtaining of money. 

ll is to he noted that Russia, since 
The Effect g u . events at Kisvhinieff, has not 

Kischtnletr. been at all in good favour with the 

t Jewisji bankers who control the 

mongy matkets of the world. A recent inquiry in 
Paris and London 'proved conclusively that there was 
no money to be expected there, as one of the Roth¬ 
schilds remarked, “They will not get a shilling in 
London or Paris." This racial animosity of the Jews 
might well prove a greater obstacle in Russia’s path 
than anything else. It is expected that, if a Russian 
loan is to he raised, it can only he in Berlin, at 
ruinous rates. America, outraged b\ Russia’s 
disregard of ttye promises of Iter Ambassador, 
has lost, to a large extent, her former pro-Russian 
feeling. 

Curiously enough the two countries 
Who has "ho have, benefited by the rumours 
Benefited? 0 f W ar in the most practical way are 

Chili and the Argentine Republic. 
Since the recent arbitration treaty was signed 
between thesj two l’owers they have been endeavour¬ 
ing to dispose of several of their new warships which 
'were constructing in England and Italy. For some 
time these »have been going a-begging, but now the 
two Argentine cruises have been purchased by Japan, 
while, two Chilian battleships were bought by Great 
.Britain, presumably to prevent their acquisition by 
•Russia or Germany. 


A serious point in the affair is the 

The probability that some deal has been 
Thibetan , , _ . . 

Expedition. made between Great Britain, Japan, 

and China on the question of Thibet. 
Otherwise it might be considered strange that an armed 
British expedition should be able to enter Thibetan, 
that is Chinese, territory without protest being made 
in Peking. Formerly, should even a single foreigner 
seek to penetrate the country, Peking remonstrated and 
acted. Now, however, there is no sign of protest. 
May it not be that in exchange for a promise of the 
return of Manchuria to the Manchu dynasty at Peking 
they have consented to Britain reasserting her position 
in Thibet, while allowing nominal Chinese suzerainty 
as at present existing ? As between ourselves aud 
Japan, might not the Japanese assurance to China as 
to Manchuria have been bought by a promise of a 
loan in the event of war? 



//'cstmtfistcr (nizette.\ TDec. 8. 

A Strange Mount. 

John Unix: “ Good (gracious ! What's th it ? it isn’t a horse.” 

The M arch H,m<k : *' No, sir, it’s a grand 11 una. I thought you might 
lik** a change. You could go to Thibet, or Timburtoo, 01 some new placo.” 

A remarkable Chinaman visited 
Chinese ^Reformer London last month on his way home 
London. from the United States to Canli 

Mr. Chen-Tao, the Chinese scholar, 
who for the last three years has been studying the 
educational system of America, has been some days 
in London making inquiries into the educational 
system of England. Mr. Chen-Tao has been com¬ 
missioned by the Viceroy of Canton to superintend 
the reform of the educational system there. The 
Viceroy, who appears to be an enlightened and 
progressive statesman, is very anxious to introduce into 
China the Kindergarten system, and also the method 
of manual training which has produced such good 
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results in the Western world. Owing, unfortunately, to 
. the fact that his visit took place during the Christmas 
holidays, Mr. Chen-Tao had no opportunity of seeing 
our schools at work. But he is taking back with him 
to China copious collections of official information, 
which will enable him iff form a very good idea of 
how our system works. The province of Kwangtung 
contains twenty-seven million people, and it will not be 
Mr. Chen-Tao’s fault if the educational system of that 
vast community is not remodelled in accordance with 
the latest and ripest ideas of educational reformers 
in the United States and the United Kingdom. Mr. 
Chen-Tao was photographed by Mr. Hobson, to whom 
he expounded at some length his ideas of the future 
of China. That great empire, in his opinion, must 
choose between drastic internal reform, a bloody 
revolution, or partition at the hands of its neighbours 
in Europe and Asia. Mr. Chen-Tao is an enlightened 
Free Trader, and is firmly convinced that if the 
Chinaman has but a fair chance he is well able to 
play a useful, if not a leading, part among the nations 
of the world. Mr. Chen-Tao mentioned that there 
are no fewer than thirty students in this country ; 
something should surely be done to afford them 
opportunities of seeing more of English life than 
they are able to learn in the class-rooms of our 
colleges. 

There is now little doubt that there 
Yel, °'l» ab0Ur w '^ * ,c ^ l ar 8 e introduction of Chinese 
South Africa, labour into South Africa. 1 ,ord Milner 

and the Executive Council are deter¬ 
mined on thij course, and although it will be accom¬ 
panied by a very strict Exclusion Act against all other 
Asiatics save those under contract, it is probable that 
there will be considerable opposition both in the 
country itself and at home. In the light of the recent 
action of Australia against all Asiatic's indiscrimi¬ 
nately, it is noteworthy that Lord Milner is anxious, 
if it be at all possible, to make a special comention 
with Japan governing the immigration question. This, 
while still maintaining the restriction, would recognise 
t!jp“fact that Japan alone of Asiatic nations possesses 
a stable government, cannot be classed as “Asiatic,' 
but is capable of regulating the outflow of her popu¬ 
lation according to any conventions which may be 
entered into by her statesmen. Few seem to realise 
that all this is only the natural outcome of European 
action in the Far East. It is a foreshadowing of the real 
Yellow Peril. The more efforts are made to awaken 
China and introduce Western ideas and manufactures 
into the country, the more certainly will the Yellow 
P*eril come to pass. A nation can only trade in her 



Photograph hy\ \F.. II. A!ills. 

Mr. Chen-Tao. 


surplus production. In China this is labour, anj} as* 
the “opening of China” proceeds, and the normal 
equilibrium of the country is disturbed, the more 
certain is it that Chinese labour will be forced to 
emigrate. The labour difficulties everywhere spring¬ 
ing up cause the temptation of employing reliable and 
cheap labour U> become almost irresistible to 
employers. Those who are the loudest in their 
denunciation of the present action of the JTransvaal 
Government should not overlook the significance, of 
the portent, and include in their* censure those 
responsible for the opening of China by force. 

Those who prophesy that the spring 

will see the Macedonian question 
Macedonia. a g ;l j n brought lo the fore by a general 

insurrection will find support in the. 
rect nt visit of General Tsentscheff, the famous Mace¬ 
donian leader, to London. The general holds a high 
position in the Bulgarian Army Reserves, and, while 
a born fighter, is noted for the firm hand with which • 
he controls his bands. His orders with regard to 
Turkish women are far stricter than were ever 
those issued by Lord Robert:? in Syuth Africa. 
Should any of Tsentscheff’s band so much as mblest 
a Turkish woman the penalty is instant death. ‘ 
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vv ere all the Macedonian leaders like General 
Tsentscheff, who is a sqjdier before he is an insurgent, 
there would be less opportunity for the Turks to 
bring forward rases of Macedonian atrocity to 
answer the accusations of humanitarians. General 
^Tsentscheff is convinced that the spring will see the 
final struggle in th» Balkans, and during his visit 
to London and Paris he has been endeavouring to do 
similar work to that performed in America by the 
Cuban Junta before the war. The fact that the 
Bulgarian Government fixed the date for the recep¬ 
tion of the recruits of 1904 on January 2nd instead of 
on March 13th seems to lend colour to the general’s 
opinion. 

Filled with self-righteous if somewhat 
DUadvaiftaaes tardy indignation at the bloody end- 

Sm&lfstate ' n 8 °* Obrenovilch dynasty by 

the Servian patriots, the Austrian 
Iynperor has withdrawn his minister from Belgrade. 
Whether this course would have been adopted had 
Servia been other than a minor State is doubtful, but 
where would %he consciences of the Great Powers 
have opportunity to show their workings if no insigni¬ 
ficant nations existed ? There are not wanting those 
who see in the withdrawal of the Austrian representa¬ 
tive not a mark of indignation but rather a diplomatic 
move to force Servia to submit once more to the over- 
‘lordship, actual if not acknowledged, of Austria. 
'Phis* overlordship .was much weakened and Servia 
thrown towards Russia by the events attendant upon 
the accession of the Karageorgevitch monarch, 
who, by the way, seems to get on remarkably well 
with his intimate associates, the murderers of his 
jwcdecessor. 

Whatever may be the real trouble 
The. with the German Emperor, it is 
German Emperor, certain that he has lost none of his 
flower of making speeches, which aie 
unpalatable to a great portion of the world. At a 
banquet to soipe Hanoverian regiments he congratu¬ 
lated them upon their past prowess, and reminded 
them # of their heroism when, as part of the British army 
at Waterloo, they and the Prussians under Blueher saved 
the British from destruction. This rude tampering 
with so sacred a subject as the British victory at 
Waterloo has called up a storm of indignation in 
t England altogether out of proportion to the subject. 
It affords a valuable indication, however, of the un¬ 
reality of the friendship between the two countries 
when an ■ indiscreet speech by the ruler of one 
can *set two peoples of very much the same race 
'•>by the ears. 


This month has seen the conclusion 
Treaty °* another arbitration treaty 

with Italy. between this country and a European 
Power. First, Franco was bound to 
us in this friendly manner,and now Italy has followed 
her example. The conclusion of these treaties demon¬ 
strates, in a very marked manner, the* new group¬ 
ing of the European Powers. Insensibly the Western 
Powers are falling into line, while the Eastern 
ones are thus driven to combine to preserve the 
equilibrium of power. Whatever the diplomatic re¬ 
sults may be, all 


should rejoice 
at this new sign 
of the good feel¬ 
ing and cordial 
understanding 
between Great 
Britain and her 
old friend in the 
Mediterranean. 
Italy is moving 
on steadily to¬ 
wards a freedom 
from financial 
care and a more 
assured stand 
upon the top¬ 
most step ol 
nations. The 



The la$e Signor Zanardelli, 

At his death Piintc* Minister ofclulj. 


Italian Government has taken action which may pro¬ 
duce great changes in the relations of Church and State 
in that country. As is well known, when the temporal 
|lower of the Pope was overthrown the new Govern¬ 
ment made an annual allowance of considerable 
liberality to the Vatican. This has never been 
accepted, and now it has been decided to utilise the 
interest of these sums towards the alleviation of the 


poverty of the poorer clergy. Properly carried out 
it would be difficult to imagine a more deadly blow 
at the miserable enmity which prevents Italy from 
accomplishing her real future. 

For the first time one of the Nobel 
The prizes has come to England, and for 
Nobel Prizes, the first time, also, a woman is the 
recipient of one of the awards. The 
Englishman who receives ^8,000 in recognition of 
his long services to the cause of peace and arbitration 
is Mr. Randall Cremer, M.P., who was the originator 
of the inter-Parliamentary £eace Conferences, which 
meet yearly in one or other of the European capitals: 
Mr. Cremer? in Parliament and out of it, has never 
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ceased to work for peace and arbitra¬ 
tor!, and even those who hoped 
that others of the band of peace- 
workers would be singled out cannot 
but acknowledge that Mr. Cremer 
•deserves the prize. The woman who 
appears among the Nobel prize¬ 
winners is Madame Curie, who, to¬ 
gether with her husband, has done 
•so much to make known the pro¬ 
perties' of radium to the world. That 
two who have done so much towards 
the curing of disease as she and M. 

Finsen, the invalid discoverer of the 
light cure for lupus , should benefit 
by the wealth of the late M. Nobel 
reflects great credit on the judges. 

„ , The example of 

Royal 

and Royal tours seems 

Democratic be a contagious 

Tours. , , 

one, and now the 

lesser monnrehs are following in the footsteps of the 
greater. King Alphonso of Spain is the latest royal 
pilgrim. December saw him on a visit to his neigh¬ 
bour, King Carlos, in Portugal, where he received a 
magnificent reception. It is expected that visits to 
France and possibly England are to follow. At 
home, in Spain, affairs are far from satisfactory; 
when a (Ministry is in power it can achieve nothing 
substantially tending towards improvement of national 
•conditions, and altogether the outlook before the 
•country is «uost depressing. President Koubet is to 
visit Rome, where it is certain that he will have a 
gfeat welcome, being received by the Pope despite 

the recent anti¬ 
clerical action of 
the. French Go¬ 
vernment, 

Mr. Bryan 
In 

Europe. 

It has, however, 
been reserved for 
an American, 
who only occu¬ 
pies the position 
of an heir-pre 
Kiunptive to a 
throne, or rather 
a presidential 

M. Robert Comtesse. seat ’ to W m i ore 

The Nav Swiss. President. royol VISttS tnflTi 


M. and Mme. Curie. 

• 

any European monarch has succeeded In doing. Mr. 
William Jennings Bryan, twice unsuccessful candidate 
for the United States Presidency, has just concludeda 
rapid tour of Europe. He has met the Pope, the Tsar, 
and nearly all the crowned heads of those countries 
which he had time to visit. Mr. Bryan has made his 
mark in the world since that day when, a comparatively^ 
unknown man, he was nominated in the Democratic 
(’onvention to run for the Presidency. It must l>e 


Mr. Bryan: ** Say, Joey. I doa*t wtnl r« i you, but that' 

doesn’t count. I know. 1 
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noted, however, that on his tSur, besides his own 
reputation, he had the advantage of being personally 
conducted by a great American Democratic journal, 
to whose initiative he certainly ojves much of his 
success. The visit of Mr. W. J. Bryan came at a 
itisefiil time in Mr.' Chamberlain’s campaign, since 
nobody else could have given stronger proof that 
while it .is possible to speak always to enthusiastic 
• audiences on a subject, it by no means follows that the 
Opinion of the hearers will be reflected in the results of 
the .ballot-boxes. ,It would be impossible to find more 
enthusiastic audiences than those which listened to 


in 

Chicago. 


Mr. Bryan’s campaign speeches; but Mr. Bryan is 
still only the defeated Presidential candidate. 
Possibly Mr. Bryan was able to enlighten the late 
Colonial Secretary, upon this point when he visited 
him at Highbury. 

Th# Seldom has there been so appalling 

cTheatre Fire a fire as that which took place in 
Chicago on December 30th, when 
the Iroquois Theatre was burnt down 
during a matinb jierformance of a pantomime. The 
horror of it all is increased by the fact that most of the 
victims were women and children, drawn from all 
classes. The panic resultant on the cry of fire, which 
followed the ignition of some stage-hangings by sparks 
from an arc lamp apparatus, exceeds all description 
m its awfulness. There seems to have been small 

C 

attempt on the part of the theatre officials to prevent 
the spread of the flames, while the asbestos curtain, 
which should have shut off the burning stage 
from the auditorium, jammed, and became worse 
than useless. The exits were insufficient and 
badly constructed, although the theatre was one of 
the newest in the city. It would seem that a theatre 
fire almost; inevitably results in a panic, possibly 
because the audience is not in a normal condition, 
their minds beingfinfluenced by the imagination con¬ 
sequent upon the play. But this can he no excuse 
for a neglect of the necessary means of exit and of the 
supply of fir^-cxtinguishing appliances. The Chicago 
fire affords a striking answer to those who cavil so 
.constantly at the policy of the London County Council 
with respect to London theatres. It is to be hoped 
that immediate steps will be taken to ensure the altera¬ 
tion or closing of any houses of amusement that may be 
tryen now ill provided for such serious emergencies. 

The conclusion of a commercial 
Americanisartion treaty between the United States and 
the Emperor Menelik marks an im¬ 
portant epoch in African history, 
lerica .has, set her seal upon Abyssinia, that country 


of 

Abyssinia. < 


of surpassing richness, situated at so important, a 
spot in the great dark continent. Consul-General 
Skinner, who has just concluded the treaty business 
with Menelik, was fortunate in that all his work 
had been really done for him. Oddly, enough this 
missionary work was accomplished by an American 
negro. Mr. F. H. Ellis is a negro capitalist and 
financier of New York, who has attained his position 
through his brains and shrewdness. For some con¬ 
siderable time he has been interested in Abyssinia, and 
four years ago he made experiments in the planting 
of cotton. He noted that while there was a con¬ 
siderable amount of American machinery, etc., in 
the country, it was all sold through British or French 
houses. This, and the fact that the cotton planted 
four years ago now yields an abundant crop, led him 
to organise a systematic campaign in America to 
interest people in Abyssinia. His carefully collated, 
facts were laid before the President and the new 
treaty is the result. 

Mr. Ellis is in high favour with the 
*Obtalned r ° Emperor Menelik, who entrusted 
* him with a letter to the American 

Tf'it&ty, people, in which he promises them 
every liberty and equality before “ God, the Emperor, 
and the Law.” It is estimated that in the first year 
there will not be less than one million pounds’ worth 
of American trade with Abyssinia, an amount which 
is bound to increase later. Mr. Ellis considers that 
Abyssinia is to be the cotton country of the future, 
and that it behoves America to obtain control of a 
possible rival. It is easy to see wherein fie the ad¬ 
vantages to Menelik in having large American interests 
in Abyssinia. No more effective safeguard againsk 
the possible unfriendly action of powerful neighbours 
could be devised. It would be idle to expect America 
to allow any European power to take steps against 
Menelik such as would jeopardise American business 
interests. The Emperor, who is fond of describing 
himself as a “good Christian, and a good fighter,” 
may not improbably look to see, as one result of the 
American invasion, the obtaining of a port as ah" 
outlet to his American trade. An American Abyssinia 
would cast shadows of the Monroe doctrine over 
another considerable porti’on of the earth. 

The British campaign in Somaliland 
„ T *« J drags on its weary and unprofitable 
Muddle. way. There is little hope of any 
satisfactory result being reached, 
while even the most satisfactory result would not 
obtain for us any .more complete control of a desert, 
territory, unproductive in the extreme. The Abys- 
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sinians are looking with small favour on the jjossiblc 
effects upon their own "country, and nothing seems 
more probable than that they will leave the. British to 
get out of the mess as best they may. Somaliland 
will never Ije a centre of international interest, whereas 
Abyssinia shows eveiV promise of being the storm- 
point in tHb near future. Why jeopardise our interests 
in Abyssinia, which are all-important to Egypt, for 
the chance of a barren and expensive victory ? 

The Colonial Office has received 
Negro Missions a visit from Bishop Derrick, of the 
South Africa. African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
who has come to urge the restoration 
of the privileges enjoyed bv the missionaries of that 
Church prior to the war. Dr. Derrick is a highly- 
educated negro, and the missionaries, whose cause he 
has brought before the Duke of Marlborough and the 
Colonial Office, are negroes who have been refused 
permission to re-enter the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony. They number two hundred, and 
the Bishop fears that the authorities are seeking 
to drive them out of the field, afraid lest they 
may educate the natives too thoroughly and 
raise up internal difficulties. The remarkable 
feature of Dr. Derrick’s mission is not its object, 
which will probably be settled satisfactorily, but the 
fact that he brought with him letters from the State 
Department to Mr. Choate sufficiently weighty to 
ensure.him a cordial welcome at the Embassy, anti 
the weight of the Ambassador’s influence with the 
(Colonial Office. Whether the Bishop succeeds 
or not, there should no belittling the nn- 


Witf) the arrival of Sir George 
The Clarke*, thee Commission in whose 
War Commission, hands is the remodelling and re¬ 
form of the War Office begins its 
work. The three Commissioners will not spare 
themselves until they have evolved some suitable 
system which will remove frorfi the British Army the 
curse of a system designed apparently to addle men’s 
brains and dwarf their intelligence. Lord Esher, 
who fills the difficult post of chairman and •civilian 
member, has passed through the Commission of 
Enquiry into the War, and cannot fail to have 
gathered, in so doing, a pretty' fair idea of # the 
shortcomings of the Army system. Enjoying to the 
full the confidence of the King, and endowed with a 
keen executive faculty, Lord Esher, who “is naturally 
unhampered by military traditions, cannot fail to give 
a good account of his chairmanship. The military 
member is the least well-known, to the man in *the 
street, at least, of the members of the Commission. 
Recalled specially from Australia, wheft he has 
displayed more than the ordinary *tact and savoir 
he will bring to the task a brain which 
has had time to clear itself from some of the 
military cobwebs in the unconventional atmosphere 
of Australia. For a military man to sit in Commis¬ 
sion to remodel the War Office partakes rather of tfye 
nature of a coroner holding an inquest on lys own 
body, and Sir George Clarke is Certain to suffer more 
from the resolute carrying out of his task than either 
of his colleagues. Admiral Sir J ohn Fisher will bring 
to his task all that breezy optimism and bound¬ 


portance of his 
luission. It marks 
a distinct step* in 
America’s history 
when the State 
Department is ready 
to undertake to 
vouch for a negro 
mission. It is quite 
TTl-ely that the South 
African authorities 
will be surprised to 
find that those whom 
it considered as only 
na^ve missionaries 
are able to assert 
their rights as Ameri¬ 
can citizens attached 
.to an American in¬ 



less energy which has 
characterised his sixty 
odd years. To a man 
who has commanded 
thg Mediterranean 
Fleet, and held in his 
hand that matchless 
thunderbolt of sen¬ 
tient steel,'even the 
reform of the system 
of the sister service dm 
present few dangers. 
His experience at the 
Admiralty, on active 
service, and in hft 
present position will 
make him a valuable 
coadjutor in the great 
task before the Coin-" 


A few of the i.eoo “ Daily Paper ’’ Sandwichmen. mission. 
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AN EMBLEMATIC CARTOON BY MR. HENRY C. HOLIDAY. 

|fce Gepltts ; of w The Dally Paper,” standing upon some Pisgah heights, ppinta the Human Race with confident 
i'kpliope to the “ Homes, more Homes,” which, with the eye of Faith, they see in the fair plains in which 
iiPlVHl rise the Garden City of the Future, 
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T HE first number of The Daily Taper was printed 
at St. Bride’s Street at 6.58^ a.m. on Monday, 
January 4th, 1904. As the schedule time was 
7 a.m., this was a satisfactory beginning. The paper 
will, ere this, have been in the hands of so many of 
my readers that it is unnecessary to describe its 
appearance or its contents. But inasmuch as one 
does not usually start a Daily Paper all out of one’s 
own head, so to speak, more than once in a lifetime- 
and, so far as I am concerned, I am satisfied with a 
single experience of the kind—it may be worth while 
to put on record some of the adventures which pre¬ 
ceded the final appearance of the first number. 

The article in last month’s Review of Rkvif.ws 
fully explained the ideas and aspirations which led to 
the launching of the paper. But to bring some 
notion of what was coming. to the masses and the 
' millions of London was a very difficult task, and had 
to be undertaken on very original methods. 

There was the usual insertion of advertisements in 
the newspapers, the appointment of canvassers, the 
issue of circulars, the posting of placards on the 
walls—all these things were a matter of course. But 
it was necessary to do something more than these 
things, to impress the public mind with the sense 
that the new journal was going to he something quite 
^different from any other paper, worked on different 
lines, and adopting different methods. 

OUR FIRST ME&D OF THANKS. 

Our friends the enemy began this necessary wofkby 
publicly assailing our scheme for providing a half¬ 
time system of employment for girls of fourteen, which 
Mjpuld enable them to fit themselves for their life’s 
work. ■ I owe a debt of gratitude to Miss Clementina 
Black and her colleagues on the Women’s Industrial 
Council for publicly criticising the scheme of the 
Girls’ Messenger Brigade, and this on the grounds-— 
First, because by their criticism they advertised at least 


a fortnight sooner than I had proposed, the coming of 
The Daily Paper. And, secondly,because by compelling 
me to defend my position, they enabledme tefanderstand 
how much more excellent my scheme was than I had 
myself imagined. And there is yet a third reason for 
thanking them, and that is because it afforded me.jthe . 
satisfaction of receiving from the President of their . 
Council, the Countess of Aberdeen, the assurance of a 
support so hearty and thoroughgoing that it would 
have led her to resign her presidency rather than^e 
party to an attack upon a scheme which embodies the 
very elements which the London County TTouncil 
Committee laid down as most to be desired in the 
interest of the education of our girls. 

The good ladies’ advertising was free, and none the 
less effective because it was unintended. My lady 
superintendents of the north and south of the Thames 
report very highly as to the class of girls whom they 1 
have recruited. Almost all of them have accepted the* 
work because of the opportunities which it affords, of ’ 
continuing their studies at night or in uie afternoon. 
The little controversy has put us ail on our mettle, and 
the Brigade will be all the more efficient because of 
the opposition which it encountered in its initial 
stages. 

’ PICTURES BY THE MILLION. 

The most difficult question that confronted*me was 
how to bring before the knowledge of the public* the 
extreme excellence of the coloured pictures which 
1 gave away as a premium to annual subscribers. To 
solve this I obtained ft) the opinions of “some of the 
best known artists' and art collectors ; (a) I distributed 
one million five hundred thousand reduced facsimiles ; 
of the pictures of the “ Song of the Lark ” and “ Venice. 
Harbour”; (3) I displayed several hundreds of; 
framed pictures in shop windows; (4) I gave atrayL 
500 framed pictures of “ Venice Harbour ” to theGirfafv 
Board Schools of London ; (5) I had two of 
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pictures, “ Youth ” by Rendel and “A Summer Day in 
Holland Waters,” converted into a swinging sign and 
hung it out at all our dep6ts, and lastly I kept 1,000 
"of the unemployed for a week carrying through the 
streets of London 3,000 specimens of the pictures. 

My original design was to have mounted framed 
pictures on cars draped in scarlet, drawn by white 
horses caparisoned in crimson and gold, led by hal- 
bardiers and attended by daintily dressed pages, but 
this pretty design was nipped in the bud by Scotland 
Yard. The Picture Clallcry on wheels, it was held, 
would be' too popular; 1 could have got round the 
interdict by mounting a band of stringed instruments 
on my picture-decked cars, and conveying them from 
one depot to the other for the purpose of giving free 
concepts. 

AM ARMY OK SAN I >\VICH MKN. 

But I had no wish to embarrass the custodians 
of the streets, and I fell back upon sandwichmen. 
To this I was the more drawn because of the 
scenes of misery witnessed night after night at the 
d^pdf where the Salvation Army fed the starving, 
spending one thousand pounds in feeding the hungry 
this Christmas week. 

Every day during the week a thousand men paraded 
the streets of this City carrying our pictures. It 
must be admitted that it is a crucial test to which 
to subject the choice specimens of artistic work, to 
send them out unmounted and unframed, slung upon 
the backs of the ► out-of-works, in order that they may 
be surveyed from the kerbstone by the careless or 
curious gasser-by. But the pictures have stood the 
lest. InPcompanies of*fifties these thousands of the 
unemployed were found a week’s ready work in 
exhibiting to the public the kind of pictures which on 
January 4th were given away by the million. 

The mere providing for the feeding of the 1,000 un¬ 
employed was no light task. This was the bill of fare 
provided by the Salvation Army north of the Thames, 
and by the Warden of Browning Hall in the south :— 

Breakfast : # Plate of cold ham or beef, pint of tea 
or coffee, one roll and two bread and butters. 

light Lunch: Pin*of soup and bread. 

Dinner: Hot roast beef, baked potatoes, plum pud¬ 
ding, and a roll of bread. 

If The Daily Paper does nothing else, it has at least 
given 1,000 of the unemployed three meals a day for 
a week, tyssides the is. 6d. per day which is the sand- 
wichpian’s usual allowance, 

“the daily paper" balloon. 

If the use pf the streets were subject to limitations, 
there was no authority to restrict the use of the upper 
air* My first idea was to engage the resources of 
Mr. Spencer’s airship and keep it sailing over London 
for a week. Unfortunately the airship had gone into 
winter quarters. The ,only alternative was to use 
balloons.. But balloons are uncertain things. Eminent 
authorities maintained that it was exceptionally diffi¬ 
cult tq'induce a balloon to sail over London. Mr. 


Spencer, however, was willing to try, and as the 
result proved, the experiment was most successful. On 
Monday a trial trip was made. A balloon bearing 
the inscription The Daily Paper , carrying Mr. Spencer, 
the Rev. J, M. Bacon, and Dr. Knott, left West Ham 
(las Works and crossed the north ^if Lon don f descend¬ 
ing in safety at Hounslow. 

On Wednesday the first balloon ascent proper took 
place. My son John accompanied the aeronauts, for 
the distribution of the miniature reproductions of the 
Coloured picture of “Venice Harbour,” 56 lb. weight of 
which went up with the balloon. He also took up 
with him one hundred cheques, of which a facsimile 
is given above, of the total value of ,£25, to be 
dropped from the car of the balloon, enclosed in 
envelopes, to which long streamers of red, white and 
blue were attached. Similar streamers were attached 
to stamped postcards, which were scattered at the 
same time. Every finder of a cheque w'as asked to 
bring it to 21, Essex Street to be cashed, on or before 
January 4th. Finders of postcards were requested to 
fill in the place and date where they fell, and forward 
them to the same address. 

EXPLOSIONS IN THE SKY. 

With Mr. Sjiencer were the Rev. J. M. Bacon and 
I)r. Knott. Dr. Fred. Knott accompanied the 
aeronaut for the purpose of making a series of scien¬ 
tific experiments in physiology. The Rev. J. M. 
Bacon has for years past devoted much attention to the 
study of air currents, and the speed w'ith which sound 
travels downwards from a balloon. In order to test 
the accuracy of theories now prevailing, he arranged 
from time to time to fire an explosive disc of .gun¬ 
cotton front the car of the balloon. The ascent took 
place about two o’clock at West Ham (las Works. The 
balloon drifted at the rate of about thirty-five miles an 
hour over North-west London, and finally descended 
safely at Newbridge, on the other side of Oxford. 

CHEQUES KRO.M THE CLOUDS. 

The next two days, however, the experiment was 
more successful. The balloon drifted slowly, firing 
gun-cotton salutes, and discharging cheques, post¬ 
cards and pictures along the main thoroughfare that 
leads from the East-End to Richmond. The balloon 
on both occasions passed almost directly over 
Mowbray House. The roar of the gun-cotton ex¬ 
plosion aroused universal attention, and the scramble * 
for the cheques was amusing always and sometimes 
alarming. On the third ^ascent, the fight for a 
descending envelope was so fierce in Salisbury 
Square that two poor fellows were reported to 
have been removed on the ambulance. But, on the 
whole, the experiment was carried through witji 
happy immunity from accident. The fourth ascent 
had to be abandoned owing to the snowy and foggy 
weather. It was perhaps just as well. It takes 
some days for such a novelty*as that of a balloon 
raining cheques from the sky—even small cheques— 
to penetrate the public mind, but on the Saturday 
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public interest was so fully roused that the progress of 
the balloon would have been followed by hundreds of 
thousands, and the scramble in the streets would have 
been much more severe. 

The J~% cheques fell, in all three cases, into the 
hands of working mefty by whom they were promptly 
cashed. Of the three hundred cheques thrown out 
not more than one hundred were presented for pay¬ 
ment. The other two hundred have probably lodged 
on house-tops, or have fallen into the river. 

ENTER'!'AINMENT IN QUEEN’S HAM- 

On the last afternoon of the old year the Companion¬ 
ship of The Daily Paper met in a pleasant social 
entertainment in the Great Queen’s Hall to give a _ 
send-off to the new Journal. 

The gathering was not one of the wealthy and 
titled. It was composed primarily of the children 
of the poor. In the area sat the girls of our 
Messenger Brigade, who, with their mothers, were 
cordially welcomed into the Companionship of The 
Daily Paper . In the gallery were the children from 
the orphan schools of the district, who enjoyed a 
pleasant afternoon of music and of glee. Among 
others who w ere present were some of the enumerators 
who on the previous Sunday took a census of the 
Paddington public-houses; ami there were besides 
some 500 of the unemployed who had been carrying 
the pictures through the streets for the last week. 

Among other guests were the members of the staff 
of the paper and their friends. Of the first subscribers 
there were not a few. But the meeting was pri¬ 
marily for the multitude of the members of the ( om- 
paniottship who seldom or never are recognised in the 
founding of a paper. 7 he Daily Paper put its Mes¬ 
senger Chris in the forefront, and did them honour 
first and foremost before all others. 

Lady Aberdeen, the President of the Women’s 
* Industrial League, would have presided over the 
Queen’s Hall SQpd-off, but domestic duties detained 
her in the North of Scotland. There was only one 
speech, the proceedings being chiefly of the nature of 
a pleasant entertainment. 

FIREWORKS ON THE HEIGH IS. 

It is to be hoped that this meeting;' of the Com- 
panionship will be an annual festival. At the ( lose 
the five hundred picture-carriers received tobacco, the 
^children sweets, and the messenger girls tea. The 
proceedings were very hearty, very lively, and most 
enthusiastic. 

It had been originally proposed to give four great 
firework displays in London during Christmas week 
to brighten the dull December nights, as The Daily 
P#per will, it is hoped, brighten the lives of our 
people. But owing to the difficulty of obtaining sites 
for pyrotechnic display, we had at last to content our¬ 
selves with only one exhibition, which took place with 
brilliant success at Hampstead Heath on Saturday 
night, 'January and, Messrs. Pain supplying the fire¬ 
works, which included emblematic set pieces and “ a 
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fire portrait of the Editpr,” who, alas, was not able to 
be< present to recognise his likeness. 

CROWDED DF.P6IS. 

Our sixteen depots- were centres of much interest. 
Besides the pictures, in several *of them machinery in 
motion \vas displayed in the window, with the result 
that in some cases the police had to move on the 
crowds, whose solid mass stretching from the footpath 
obstructed the tramways. Prizes were offered for the 
boys and girls who brought in the most subscribers. 
Everything, in short, was done to make things hum. 

The attractions of our depots or centres of social 
utility were increased. In addition to telephones 
were added electrophones, by which a limited number 
of full subscribers can hear the play of an evening at 
their ease, or can listen on Sunday to the preachers 
whom they admire without coming into the City. 
Perfectoscopes, magazines, books are being added. 
But, of course, Rome was not built in a day; and it 
will take some time before even the best of our 
is fully equipped. Nor will it be possible 
centre adequately to carry out the design of the paper 
without the helpful concurrence of the subscribers to 
whom it serves as a centre. * 

AT HEADQUARTERS. 

While all these arrangements were in progress, the 
work of the central office went on increasing and 
multiplying. At the present moment The Daily 
Paper , like the W ar Office, has its offices somewhat 
widely scattered. The chief editorial office ^during 
the day is at Mowbray House. <j'he assistant Editor is 
at 3, Whitefriars Street, in premises taken over from 
the Railway News. The Managerial and Advertise¬ 
ment Department has its headquarters at 21, Essex 
Street. The Circulation Department is located in 
Halles House, Temple Buildings. While the printing 
is done in St. Bride’s Street and Tudor Street. 

250,000 copies of an illustrated supplement, too,000 
copies of the reprint from the Review gf Reviews,, 
and 300,000 copies of a Herald Broadsheet, were 
distributed throughout London m the week before 
publication. A fire which broke out at the printers 
who were engaged in producing the supplement 
delayed us somewhat, but this obstacle was overcome 
in the end. 

On the day of publication the printing order for 
300,000 copies was worked off. The Daily Paper 
was printed on three machines at the Echo office, 
with an estimated jiroduction of 70,000 per hour, 
and the services of an additional rapid printing press 
had to be called into requisition. 

But despite t some initial disappointments The, 
Daily Papa- is at last ah accomplished fact. What 
its future may be who can say ? Alf that can be 
said is that for weal or for woef The Daily Paper, like 
every other live newspaper, cannot ‘fail to* }>e an - 
influence of incalculable import on the lives and 
affairs of men. 
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Current History in Caricature. 


“ O wad some power the giftie git- us, 

To see ourselves as ithers see tis.”—B urns. 


T 'HE fact that the New Year begins on a Friday 
*• has suggested to our vivacious Italian con- 
' temporary, II Papagallo , one of'the most 
tt£ik,tng cartoons that they have published. As a rule 
fflusy confine themselves so exclusively to the Eastern 
i^mstion that there is a little monotony in their pic- 
rimes ; but the picture of a New Year beginning on 
Friday, with hair standing on end and the torch of 
fatality in his hand, is enough to scare, as it does, all 
the' representatives of all the Powers who were sup¬ 
posed to have taken the Eastern Question in hand, 
j One of the most effective cartoons that reached 
London last month was the Sydney Bulletins pro¬ 
posed tablet in St. Paul’s Cathedral, suggested by the 
Princess Louise’s design for a tablet commemorating 
the deeds of the Colonial sons of the Empire in the 
late war. 1 reproduce it, however, on another page. 
Thfe picture represents White Labour bearing the 
erbss of I.O.U., while Chinese taskmasters scourge 
him with* a knotted thong, and the usual Sydney 
Bulletin Hebraft John Bull leads his victim by a 
chain round his waist. 

The fact that the New Year has closed with the 
growling of thunder in the Far East has suggested to 
various Continental caricaturists cartoons more or less 
sarcastic as toj the contrast between the pacific pro¬ 
fessions of the Powers and the present state of their 
ti&val and military preparations. One of the cleverest 
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| Berlin, Dec, n. 


Disarmament. 

Peace: " They all pay homage to me—but how ? ’■ 

of these appears in Ulk, in which Delcasse is repre¬ 
sented as dusting the statue of the angel of Peace with 
a feather brush, in which every feather is a fixed 
bayonet. 



- [Bologna, Dec. sy. 

' >9B4 begin* with Friday. All these men of business looking before them see but an ominous future, ant) are 
karimy sensible to tbe bad foreseeing. ^ 
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Another note is struck in Jugctid, which satirises 
the ostentatious professions of brotherly love which 
have taken place between French and English parlia¬ 
mentarians, in a little cartoon, in which John Bull and 
the Frenchman are drinking each other’s health to 
eacj? other’s faces, and behind their backs, each 
armed with large shears, are cutting to pieces, one the 
tricolour, and the othjtr the Union Jack. 



Der Wahre Jacob.] (Stuttgart, Dec. z. 


On the other hand, the rapprochement between 
France, Great Britain, and Italy has been the subject 
of several cartoons, of which the smartest is that in 
Der Wahre Jacob , in which France, with her Phrygian 
cap; is seated between King Edward and Victor 
Emmanuel, while her flirtation is disturbed by the 



Der Wahre Jacob.\ 

The Opening of the Jleichstag. • 

(Daniel in the Lions’ Den.) 


sudden opening of the door, through which appears 
the form of her Russian ally, the Tsar. 

One of the cleverest cartoons in Der Wahre Jacob 
this month represents the fate of the German 
Chancellor, von Biilow, who is being lowered down 
into the lions’ den, like Daniel, although in this case 
the mouths of the lions do not seem to b^closed. The 
spectacle of the unfortunate Biiloiy hanging just above 
the gaping mouth of Kanitz is distinctly effective. 



Jujcend, J 


Franco-Englkh Parliamentary Brotherly Love. 

(Front and back tiey.) 
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? Another cartoon from the same paper gives as 
Vivid a representation, of the difficulties which 
confront Franz Josef as could be desired even by the 
greatest pessimist. Hungary has broken the traces, 
and the august figure of the Emperor-King is swaying 
'ominously to one side! 



Der Wahre Jacob. ] ll'.ov. 3. 

A Driver in Difficulties. 

“ The curled brute gets inad at every ragged fellow it sees, mid everything 
gets into disorder," 

Another picture from Jugend is a very clever sketch 
of the Tibetan situation, in which the poor, unfortu¬ 
nate Grand Llama, stretched on his bed, finds his peace 
disturbed by the simultaneous aggression of two 
burglars—John Bull on one side, and Russia on the 


other; while from the lips of both bursts the exclama¬ 
tion of disgust: “ Sacra, there’s somebody else.” 

The Hindi Punch is distinctly improving in the 
quality of its cartoons, and there is both good drawing 
and a good idea in the cartoon entitled “ The Indian 
Fish in Persian Waters,” Lord Curzon, as a shark, 
swallowing up Persian trade and commerce? is a very 
happy conception, although it is possible the result of 
his mission may hardly be as satisfactory as our con¬ 
temporary imagines. 



Hindi rum 4.) tBomhay, Nov. aa. 

The Indian Fish in Persian Waters. 

! < 

l rile Teheran Gazette, in a leading article, hope* that the Viceroy’s visit 
to the Persian Gulf will ittrrease the commerce between Great Britain and 
Persia, and strengthen friendly relations between the two countries. It 
offers lxtrd Ctirzon the congratulations uad best wishes of all Persians, with 
prayers for a close friendship between Persia and her old friend, the British 
Government, whose friendship she values, and will always continue to 
value.] 
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As usual the cartoons suggested by Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain’s campaign bulk very largely, especially in the 
English Press. 1 reproduce as before Mr. Gould’s 
pictorial chronicle of the fiscal campaign, and by way 
of keeping the balance even I quote from the Daily 
Express , the organ of th?"Tariff Reform League, the 
lightning sketches made by Mr. Rossi Ashton. It is 
stated that he will draw all of the six pictures in 
colours in ten minutes. It is an interesting illustration 
of the rough-and-ready, effective, popular method by 
which the advocates of taxing food appeal to the 
music-Hall. 

Ahother European cartoon, not devoid of humour, 
is that in which the Serbian King addresses the 
foreign diplomats who are leaving him as a protest 
against the crimes by which he won his throne. As 
a parting word he. shouts to them: “ 'Fell your 
Governments to re-reacl their own history.” 



Le Grelot,\ [Pork. 
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(DfC. 14. 






















Weitmimier Gun'ttr.] |Dec. r8. 

A Change of Regime. 

The New Chancri.i.ok ok the Pxche<jher: ‘‘My predecessor* may 
have sat under yom tuition, gentlemen, but the positions tire now reversed, 
and I have jht authority of my distinguished and right honourable relative' 
to instruct you that in future two and two must make three in spite of any 
precedents to the contrary that may have prevaiUdin this Department," 
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The Dormouse Wakes Up. 

A sequel to the Mad Patty 


lOct. ii- 


II L*tminster Gazette. \ 


LIJcc. as. 




i Westminster Gazette. ] [Dec. 17. 

Capering at Last. 

The Times : " I’ve been longing to caper for years past, and I’ve only- 
teeni waiting for a .pipsr.” 

[“ AH of a sudden there comes forward this mag.c musician, who plavs a 
ew notes on his pipe, and in a moment the whi le mass of this highly 
espcctable and, I thought, firm and convinced Free Trade .Press begins to 
»per."— Lord Rosebery at Edinburgh, December isth, 1903.] • 

■■ The Tim**, commenting on this reference, says that it has been anxious 
o caps* for some years past, but that until it was taken up by some great 
talesman, the question remained of necessity attiore or less academic one. 


The Joe’s Ark. 

Hi-, latest Toy. 




Westminsier Gazette. | l J Vc. 16 . 

' A Matter of Licence. 

Poi.icehan 1 fc. : “ Have you got a licence for that clog, •sir?'’ 

\lw. B. : “ No, 1 haven't ; the fact is, il isn’t exactly my dug—not tea 11/ 
■nine—although it’s very much attached to we.” 
gpPonCEMAv U. : “Th.it won’t do. I shall have to icpoit you '* 


Westminster Gazette.] 


[Dec. » 1a 


A Christmas Cracker. 

ArsTFN: “ 1 say, pa f \Vh n you are ri-ali.y King I shall bo Prince of 
Wales ! ” 

Pa : “ Patience, my boy ’ All in good lime.” 


TARIFF W /ALL-p - Hj 
fORfICN MANUEft tMSiS IH 


TARIFF WALL 


BRITISH WNUFACTURt S^7 ^j 




Westminster Gazette .] 
* * 


A Comparative Alterations ?!, X ; 

John But. i,: “I say, m w Colqpisl * friend, are you going' 
wailf” * ' - -.s'*.'.. .'-I 


|1 tec. so; 

/• 3 h £ * 

•’ -'Sr? 

r : •.£" . 1*1 \ ’ 


CbuoNtsT : “ Well, not exact!; flaiotr it, hut I’m going toj-aiab the'dRS^}!? 
art, so Buft this will be co»/^nm*tinrly lower." ’* 

John Bglt. :'*‘gHmnph ! It’ll-want’thd same length 












Character Sketches. 

THE THREE MOST NOTABLE MEN IN THE EMPIRE. 

LORD ESHER, SIR GEORGE CLARKE, AND ADMIRAL E1SHIHL 

• * 


T HE thi-ge most notable men in the Empire at the 
dawn of the New Year are not, as some might 
imagine, his Majesty the King, Lord Rosebery, 
and Mr. Chamberlain. Notable they are each in their 
own way. The King is at the beginning of his career. 
Every King is notable if only because of the throne he 
sits on. But Edward VII. is becoming notable for 
something else beyond his exalted station. He is justi¬ 
fying the confidence often expressed by Lord Knollys 
in the days when our present Sovereign was only 
Prince of Wales, and an overshadowed Prince at that. 
Since his accession he has steadily progressed, not in 
mere popularity, for he was always popular, but in 
the sincere regard which capacity and resolution 
Extort from men of affairs. The King has shown 
aptitudes which may, if his life is prolonged, make 
him one of the greatest of English monarchs. He 
is not a genius. But he has shrewd sense, good 
judgment, and a deep sense of his royal responsibility. 
He has done some notable things already. His in¬ 
fluence was exerted wisely and quietly, but persistently 
in favour of the termination of the war in South Africa. 
When it was over, it was employed judiciously and 
promptly in an endeavour to do what personal kindli¬ 
ness and frank straightforward speech could do to 
remove from the minds of the Boer Generals the bitter 
memories of the struggle in which they played the 
heroic part. In Continental politics he has played 
wisely and well the useful rble of a commis-voyageur 
of peace. His tour last Easter through Europe did good, 
and only good, wherever he went. His tact, his 
bonhomie , his kindly bearing did much to remove the 
uftpleasant impression often left on our Continental 
neighbours by the* ill manners, arrogance and un¬ 
sympathetic morgue of his subjects. But perhaps the 
most significant exercise of his authority has been the 
personal share which he has taken in inducing his 
Ministers to take active and decisive measures to cope 
with the frightful mess in which the- war in South 
Africa left the British Army. But of all this the 
nation knows little or nothing. The merit of the 
King is discreetly veiled. What he has done, or is 
doing, properly goes to the credit of his advisers. 
This is perhaps less unfair than it seems at first sight, 
for monarchs so often are credited with the sagacity 
of their advisers that it is only just that sometimes 
their Ministers should profit by the wisdom of their 
Sovereign. 

Mr. Chamberlain is as notable as a rocket is brilliant 
•when it bursts in coruscating splendour over the 
heads of a wondering multitude. It is splendid and 
dazzling, no doubt. But it is the end of the rocket. 
Lord Rosebery is notable enough in another way. 


His is the notability of infinite potentialities. He is 
the paulo-postfuturum of modern statesmen—the great 
to-be-about-to-be of our time. But the great demagogue 
who is lighting his way to his own political sepulchre 
by the lurid displays of Protectionist pyrotechnics, 
and the ex-Premier, of whom everything is hoped and 
to whom everything is forgiven, are of less importance 
to the Empire, are, in the strict sense of the word, less 
notable at the present moment, than the three min 
whose names stand at the head of this article. For to 
these three has been deputed the herculean task of 
cleansing the Augean stable of the War Office. It 
is to them that we have to look as our only hope of 
profiting by the lessons of the late war. It depends 
upon them, and upon them almost alone, whether tljp 
^230,000,000 spent in demonstrating the hopeless 
ineffectiveness of our military system’ is to b£ utterly 
wasted, or whether we shall be able^ obtain as some 
slight return for this gigantic outlay, to Army adequate 
to the needs of the Empire which will* not be a ruinous 
burden to the taxpayer. The thite men must be 
taken together. Civilian, soldier,| and sailor they 
are tria juncta in uno , charged with, one of the most 
responsible tasks ever imposed by Britain upon thd 
most trusted of her sons. • 

For the Report of the War Commission provqji to 
all the world what had before its'investigation only 
been known to a comparatively few—that the British 
Army as an organisation had hopelessly broken down. 
The fact that after nearly three years’ fighting 
had by sheer force of numbers—450,000 Britons 
against 70,000 Boers—succeeded in compelling the 
decimated remnanL of our foes to yield an enforce^ 
assent to the annexation of their devastated country 
sufficed to conceal from the eyes of the uiyeflecting 
crowd the terribly tragic significance of the lessons of 
the war. There is no need to enter ftito detail. Thej 
War Commission reported that the Arrqy had broken! 
down in our hands. And from that moment it became 
a matter of urgent national and imperial necessity tflj 
devise some method whereby a new and more efficient 
force could be created out of the ruins of the old system.; 
The South African War was to the War Office what the! 
loss of Sebastopol was to the autocratic rkginte of 
Nicholas the First. The Report of the War Com¬ 
mission is its epitaph. It depends upon Lorti Esher, 
General Clarke and Admiral Fisher, more than upon* 
any other living men, whether a more democratic * 
and more efficient system is to come into bijing. ; 

I.—LORD ESHER. j ; 

The head of this small but extreme^ important 
Commission is a peer who, so far as I know,.. 


2t 
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has never made a speech in the House of Lords. 
He has never been caricatured in a popular news¬ 
paper, and although ne has been a conspicuous 
figure at the two greatest pageants of our time, 
would probably not be recognised on any platform 
in the three kingdoms. His father, Balioi Brett, the 
famous Master of the Rolls, has been dead for four 
years. It is nineteen years since his eldest son Reginald, 
now Lord Esher, sat as a Liberal member for Fal¬ 
mouth in the great Gladstone Parliament of t88o. 
He has only written two little books, “ Footprints of 
Statesmen ” and “ The Yoke of Empire,” which have 
found readers few, but fit. At present no one exactly 
knows to which political parly he belongs. He has 
no political aspirations. Yet, as one who made his 
acquaintance but recently remarked with an air of 
genuine astonishment, “ What 1 cannot understand is 
why that man has never been Prime Minister ! ” He 
is the great dark horse of English public life. 

To me Lord Fisher stargls out chiefly conspicuous 
because he was the friend of General Gordon. 
¥o two more dissimilar men ever existed. Lord 
Esher is par excellence the finished man of the world ; 
General Gordon was two-thirds mystic and the other 
third adventufesriSl Yet the two men loved each other 
as brothers, andjgjferved each other as comrades leal 
and true in lifelpts in death. General Gordon had 
nursed Lord Eshfer’s brother on his deathbed, and the 
close tie thus formed strengthened with the following 


years. One of the most cherished reliquaries at 
Orchardlea contains the few precious keepsakes, 
memorials of that great devotion which united Lord. 
Esher to the hero of Khartoum. To have greatly 
loved and to have nobly served the hero of our time 
is in itself distinction. • 

When 1 first had the I> r < vilege of making his 
acquaintance, Lord Esher, then the Hen. Reginald 
Brett, was the private secretary of the Duke of 
Devonshire, then better known as the Marquis of 
Hartington, Secretary of War. in that capacity Lord 
Fisher had the advantage of serving in the most 
intimate relations with the great Whig chief, and of 
becoming personally familiar with all the ins and outs 
of the War ()ffice. He was there during the whole 
series of Egyptian campaigns, which culminated in the 
scuttle from the Soudan when the menacing spectre of 
the Russian Colossus fell athwart the frontier of 
Afghanistan. Few of the generals and high-placed 
functionaries of Pall Mall twenty years ago dreamed 
that the pleasant-spoken private secretary of thp 
War Secretary would in 1904 be selected, from all 
other men, for the supreme responsibility of re¬ 
modelling the War Office. In those days “ Reggie 
Brett ” was regarded as being a petit maitre , a dilettante- 
in polities, slightly epicurean in his tastes,. He kept 
a racing stud, moved in the best society, and was 
accused by his enemies of not being proof against the 
temptation of indulging in political intrigue. 

When his father 
accej >ted a peerage, 
the certainty of 
ultimate exile to 
the Hous<* of I -ords 
combined with the 
adoption of Home 
Rule Jjy Mr. Glad¬ 
stone to wean Mr. 
Brett from all tagte 
for a political 
career. For some 
years he lived in 
comparative re¬ 
tirement in his 
charming house in 
Windsor Forest, 
surrounded by his 
books, his flowers, 
and his family, 
breeding a few 
racehorses and 
entertaining his 
friends. He seemed 
dead to political 
ambition, v His 
friends, and they 
alone, knew how 
ardent a patriotic 
fire glowed behind 
the bars of tiis 



Drawing-room at Orchardlea, Lord Esher’s Windsor Residence. 
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privacy, and they lamented the obstinacy with which 
he turned a deaf ear to all their representations. It 
was not till 1895, to the great surprise and delight of 
those who had grudged to Orehardlea the monopoly of 
talents which were meant for mankind, he emerged 
from his retreat and became Secretary to H.M.'s Office 
of Works uftder Mr. Alters Douglas, then First Com¬ 
missioner, yow Home Secretary. The Office of Works 
had a great deal to do at that time. More public 
buildings were being put up than for fifty years before, 
and the prospect of work on a grand scale tempted 
the recluse of Windsor Forest to return to the familiar 
arena-of public work. As Secretary Lord Esher 
achieved an almost phenomenal success. He 
reformed the Office of Works to the complete satis¬ 
faction of his chief and of the public, and despatched the 
business of the Office with such ease and expedition 
that the unprecedented pressure of work was never 
felt. Such work as his is known only to the few. 
But by those few it was so well known and so much 
appreciated, that he was urgently pressed to acc ept 
• the post erf Permanent Under-Secretary in two of the 
most important departments of the administration of 
the Empire. He refused them both. Eor I ,ord Esher 
is a man at whose door Ministers, and sometimes even 
Sovereigns, sue in vain. 

As Secretary to the Board of Works Lord Esher 
was brought into close and frequent contact with the 
late Queen. His marriage with Miss Van de Weycr, 
(laughter of the 
Belgian Minister 
at the Court of St. 

James’s, had long 
before brought him 
into pefsonal touch 
with the English 
Court. The Queen 
would often call at 
Orehardlea when 
■driving through the 
Forest, but it was 
not until his ap¬ 
pointment to the 
Board of Works 
that the Sovereign 
had the opportu-. 
nity of appreciat¬ 
ing the capacity, 

4 he loyalty, and the 
charm of Lord 
Esher. During 
the last years of 
her life no one 
was more of a 
persona grata at 
Windsor than Lord 
Esher, and with no 
one was business 
more pleasantly 
•and promptly 


transacted. Queen Victoria was a shrt-wd judge of men, 
and her judgment in this case was sound. On his part, 
Lord Esher conceived for his aged Sovereign somewhat 
of the same romantic devotion and personal affection 
with which the knights of the Elizabethan age 
regarded their Faerie Queen. Few of all the courtly 
circle felt their Queen’s death more than the official 
upon whom almost immediately devolved the chief 
responsibility of providing at oifce the sad solemnities 
of her burial and the instant proclamation of her 
successor. 

The functions of the funeral of the Queen and of the 
proclamation of the King were shared by the Heredi¬ 
tary Earl Marshal, but the Duke of Norfolk would be 
the first to admit that Lord Esher had to bear the 
chief burden of a responsibility all the more oner§us 
because hardly any survivor could be found who 
assisted at the accession of the Queen. Everything 
had to be improvised, and that everything went with¬ 
out a hitch was no small tribute to the tact, the 
address, the promptitude and the nonchalant adroit¬ 
ness of the Secretary to the Board of Works. 

The Coronation was a not less severe task, testffrg 
to the uttermost not merely the organising capacity, 
hut the historic sense and artistic tSUSte^of Ldrcl Esher. 
How triumphantly he passed tljmlfogh that second 
ordeal need not be dwelt upon» It is still fresh in 
the memories of all. Never w® a coronation so- 
difficult to handle. All the preparations had to be 
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done over again* owing to the King’s unfortunate 
illness. But everything went well, and when the 
Coronation was at last happily complete no one 
deserved better the congratulations of the King and 
of the Empire than the quiet, unobtrusive, almost 
unknown man who had watched over everything, 
foreseen everything, and provided in advance for 
all the incalculable possibilities of mischance. 

“ A mere master olVxremonies," some acrimonious 
cynic may sneer, forgetting that the business of 
Government is chiefly the art of the management of 
men, and that never are men assembled together 
under more arduous conditions than when all nations 
, send their highest representatives to do homage to 
a monarch on his crowning day. The sterling 
qualities of head and heart which such an occasion 
brSught to light were warmly appreciated by 
the King. No man is less of a courtier than 
Lord Esher. He was attached to the Queen by a 
spirit of romantic loyalty and personal devotion. 
But the King inspired no su<jh sentiment. From the 
first, Lord Esher displayed an independence of 
character and a certain indifference to the gewgaws of 
Court, which appear to have rather attracted than 
repelled the favour of the King. 

In 1902, Lord Esher resigned the Secretaryship of 
the Board of Works, but as he had been appointed 
Deputy-Governor of Windsor Castle, and was entrusted 
with the task of arranging all the papers of the late 
Queen, his connection with the Court continued 
unbroken. But it was not until the end of 1902 
that he was^afforded an opportunity cf proving before 
the world- that he possessed capacities the existence 
of which had long been known to those with whom 
he had worked in the service of the State. The 
hideous fiasco of the South African War lay like a 
nightmare upon the public mind. The Ministers 
primarily responsible for a concatenation of disasters 
almost unparalleled in our history were bent upon 
hushing it up. Lord Salisbury saw no reason for an 
inquiry into the preparations'for the war. Ministers 
had, however, evaded parliamentary debate by pro¬ 
mising inquiry, much as Dick Swiveller settled his debts 
by accepting a bill. But bills become due, and Ministers 
reluctantly were cdhipelled to grant an inquiry which 
they would gladly have shirked. When the Royal Com- 
, mission was constituted few who ran over the list of 
the names of its members realised how searching 
would be its investigation, how unsparing would be its 
examination, how ruthless its exposure of the utter 
breakdown of the War Office. Even those who ven¬ 
tured' to hope that the Commission would do its best 
did not realise that in Lord Elgin, Lord Esher, 
and Sir TaUbman Goldie the Empire had fortunately 
secured the services of three men who were of all 
efthers the best qualified for probing the matter to the 
lowest depth. They were, indeed, ruthless, relentless, 
and remorseless. 

When the inquiry b&gan, and they refused to admit 
reporters, a waul of discontent arose from men who 


ought to have known better. For it was evident that 
if the truth had to be brought out, the witnesses would 
speak much more freely behind closed doors than if 
every word they said were to be reported next day in 
all the newspapers. Undeterred by the clamour of 
the Press—which oddly enough has taken little pains 
after the Report appeared to summarise the evidence 
taken by the Commission—the Commissioners prose¬ 
cuted their inquiry with weariless pertinacity. They 
had all the culprits before them, with two great 
exceptions—and they spared none of them. Why 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner were not placed 
in the witness-box' has never yet been explained. 
With these exceptions anyone else who was 
incriminated was subjected to drastic cross-examina¬ 
tion. The bowdlerised evidence published with the 
Report is sufficient testimony to the severity of the 
ordeal through which the generals and the officials 
were passed. 

At last, when the evidence was complete, the Com¬ 
missioners drew up one of the most drastic reports 
ever presented to Parliament. The studied moderation * 
of its terms only brought into clearer relief the scathing 
severity of its conclusions. But after having set forth 
the facts in plain and full light of day, the Commis¬ 
sioners stopped. It was left to Lord Esher and Sir 
George Taubman Goldie to make the only recom¬ 
mendation for a reconstruction of our military system 
which fell from any of the Commissioners. 

Lord Esher, in a note appended to the Report, set 
forth in clear, succinct language his reasons for pro¬ 
posing to remodel the administration of the Army 
upon the model of the administration which has suc¬ 
ceeded so well in the Navy. With this note Sir Geoige 
Taubman Goldie concurred. For some time after the 
publication of the Report with its accompanying 
notes, it seemed as if nothing would be done. 
Possibly nothing might have been done if it 
had Jiot been for two factors. The first and the 
most important was the decision of the King; the* 
second, which was only coincident,and convenient, 
was the reconstruction of the Cabinet, necessitated by 
the departure of Mr. Chamberlain to stump the country 
in the cause of Protection. These two elements in the 
situation combined to give Mr. Balfour a chance, of 
which he was not slow to avail himself. The hopeless 
and impracticable Mr. Brodrick was shelved by 
transfer to the India Offioe. Mr. Arnold Forster was 
made Secretary of State for War after the post had been* 
urgently pressed—and pressed in vain—upon Lord 
Esher; and Lord Esher, Sir George Clarke, and 
Admiral Fisher were appointed as a kind of omnipo¬ 
tent triumvirate to advise as to the creation of a board 
for the administrative business of the War Office, and 
as to the consequential changes thereby involved. 

It is curious how history repeats itself. In 1884, fee 
nation was almost in despair about the condition of 
the Navy. In that year Mr. Arnold Forster, not as 
now a Secretary of State, but cftly a private person, not 
even a private member of Parliament, induced me , 
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to undertake the inquiry into the deficiency 
of our Navy which led to the publication of 
“ The Truth about the Navy ’’ and its coaling stations 
in the columns of the Pall Mall Gazette. The re¬ 
construction of the British Navy dates from that year. 
But it has never hitherto been made known that the 
two men who of all others were most helpful in 
the compilation of that memorable exposition of our 
naval deficiencies were no other than two of the men 
who are now named members of the Commission for the 
reform of the War 
Office. Without the 
assistance of Captain 
Fisher, ‘of the Ex¬ 
cellent , and of the 
Hon. Reginald Brett, 
the private secretary 
of the Secretary of 
State for War, “ The 
Truth about the 
Navy ” could never 
Jiave been written. 

But so well was the 
secret of the col¬ 
laboration preserved 
that it was not until 
the other day that 
Admiral Fisher dis¬ 
covered, quite acci¬ 
dentally, that in the 
great struggle of 1884 
he had as his most 
efficient ally in the 
War Office, the man 
who is pow chief of 
the Commission 
charged with the root- 
and-branch reform of 
the administration of 
the Army. In 1884, 
as in 1903, Mr. 

Arnold Forster Sbt 
the thing in motion, 
and in 1903, as in 
1884, it fell to the 
lot of the same 
journalist to condense 
in popular form the 
evidence as to the 
hopeless shortcoming 
of the Services, In this sense, “ How Britain goes 
to War ” may be regarded as a sequel to “ The Truth 
■ about the Navy.” 

II.—SIR GEORGE CLARKE. 

“ A damned professional soldier ” was the uncom¬ 
plimentary phrase by which a soldier of the other sort 
described the military member of the Commission of 
Three which is to exercise the {rowers of the Council 
of Ten in Venice over the War Office. 


The phrase has this much truth iti it. Sir George 
Clarke is a soldier, and a soldier who followed his 
profession as eminent lawyers and doctors and 
engineers follow theirs. He His lived in it and for it, 
and has regarded it as the serious business of his life. 
To him it has never been bad form to “ talk shop,” 
which, being interpreted, means to discuss the problems 
of his profession with fellow-students of the art 
and theory of war. He is • not a feather-bed 
soldier, for he has been to the wars. Still less is 

he the curled darling 
of plutocratic draw¬ 
ing-rooms, whofe pets 
drive in hansom cabs 
to the parade ground 
and .absent them¬ 
selves from the mili¬ 
tary manoeuvres in 
order to shoot grouse. 
The Army, which to 
many officers is a 
mere spring - board 
from which the riqh 
man’s son can mount 
into good society and 
obtain* a handle to 
his name, has been 
to Sir George Clarke 
from his boyhood 
up a serious calling, 
worthy to be pro¬ 
secuted with all his 
might. That is why* 
it is so good /hnd 
hopeful a thing for 
the Empire that he 
has ■ been recalled 
from the Governor¬ 
ship of Victoria and 
appointed military 
member of the famous 
Junta. 

Sir George Syden- ; 
ham Clarke was bom 41 
in i% 48, the year of 
the great revolution¬ 
ary overturn in 
Europe, on July 4— t 
the anniversary of the 
declaration of Ajneri- 1 
can independence. He was the son of the Rev. W. J*. : 
Clarke, of Folkestone. Educated at Haileybury and 
at Wimbledon, he first made his mark When he 
entered the Royal Military Academy. In Who's 
Who it is stated somewhat enigmatically that he 
passed first into and first out of e the R. M. * 
College, Mr. Yerburgh, the President 0$ the Navy 
League, when proposing Sir George Clarke’s health 
at the dinner given him in i<Joi, on his depar¬ 
ture to Australia, expounded this saying as follows :— 
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“ Sir George Clyke left Woolwich under somewhat 
exceptional circumstances. He entered that in¬ 
stitution at the head of the list, and he left it 
s(> far ahead of everybody else, that when he went 
into the room to hear the result of the examination 
the examiners all stood up in his honour.” His 
subsequent career justified the expectations based 
upon so triumphant'an examination. It has been one 
of unbroken success.,. Entering the Royal Engineers 
when twenty years old, he received a Staff appoint¬ 
ment at the Royal 
Engineering (College, 
at Cooper's Hill, in 
187^1, ^whe^ 

land of the EHar^ofig, V 'V‘.' " 

apd when,jihree years 'V." 

Jaier, t Lora - Wolseley 


1 The Deformed to be Reformed. 

'"'The ‘' AssJPF.R *“ [IVar Office)-. "Put, my dear sir, you don't want all 
titoae- Httplemems merely to alter a button, or rearrange a bit of gold In aid,” 
SukokOm Sik OEokf , C’l.AiiKK ’ What you w.i it is a new bead, tny 
, and you’ll have to ibmit to the operation,” 


date?,; jLard.; Wolseley 

returned to endeavour S Meffxume ywi.j 

to, c General I 1 ' The Deformed 

Gordon., he accom- ‘/The ”assifrr" [War office)-. •• 

_{‘ * ww«e« implements merely to alter a but 

pftn 1C Cl tO SukobGm Sm ClHokf . Clawkf 

‘Spudah. livboth,these , and you’ll have to ibmit to the 

expeditions he flis- 

’tiitguisihed himself. sufficiently to be appointed 
4|S|t^nt Political jQflfctir and head of the Intelligence 
ijepartnMri't^at Su^kin, where he took part in various 
fi^tSi4ha§ed. i to his being honourably mentioned in 
desjfetchesL? 

. p h^i return from Egypt-thrit he became 

% kjndVf mdhrof-all-work ,and general special high 
cqjsntjjissidnier of the,**War Office. He was sent 
here.ttgd .there and everywhere, .wherever important 
• woirk bad t« "He done. His list of missions included 


“ special duty ” in Sweden, Berlin, Paris, Linz, 
Belgium, Bucharest, the United States, Halifax (Nova 
Scotia), and Magdeburg. Even more notable than his 
special duty missions were his secretaryships. The 
Secretary of a great departmental or Royal Commis¬ 
sion is usually a much more important man than 
the President. He is usually r the soul of.the inquiry. 
He prepares everything in* advance and elaborates 
everything for the Report when the inqftiry is over. 
Sir George Clarke was the Secretary of Lord Harring¬ 
ton’s Commission on 
Army and Navy 
Administration in 
1893. He took a lead¬ 
ing hand in framing 
the recommendations 
of that Committee, and 
acquitted himself with 
such satisfaction that 
he was five years later 

to what is/known as 
the Dawkins Com- 
mittee on the War 
:. Office. He won golden 

opinions from the 
_L__ ' .. •'gpl head of that Com¬ 

mission, and showed 
a mastery of detail and 
0 be Reformed. a grasp of principle 

Put, my dear sir, you don’t want all Which marked him 

tin. or rearrange a btt or frild In Rid.” _ tlf .11 . 

What you wa it is a mow head, my OUt lO all WltH & 

juration.” discerning eye as the 

man of all others who 
would be called upon, should Ministers evef be 
compelled to take the question of Army Reform 
seriously in hand. 

Whether there was a foreboding of .this in high places 
and a desire to avert the inevitable is not known, but 
in October, 1901, to the surprise of many and ^the 
regret of all who had anticipated his employment, 
nearer home, Sir George was suddenly whisked off *>• 
act as Governor of the self-governing Colony of 
Victoria. No one knew more about the Colonies than. 
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Sir George Clarke, whose great work on Imperial 
Defence has almost become a text-book ; but most 
people agreed with Lieutenant-General Sankey in 
frankly regretting Sir George's banishment to the 
Antipodes when he was so urgently needed nearer 
home. It is useless, however, against the fates to 
strive, and "when the **isis became acute Sir George 
Clarke had to be brought back from Victoria as 
hurriedly as he was despatched thither. And at 
Christmas he arrived to take his place at the Council 
of Three. 

Sir George Clarke has written a book upon the Navy 
and thd Nation, and his experience in Australia is not 
likely to have weakened his devotion to the leading 
principles therein laid down. Although a soldier, he 
was one of the mainstays of the Navy League. He 
has a clear grasp of the relative importance of the two 
Services. He knows that the Navy goes first, has gone, 
first, must always go first. In his own words, “ We live 
by the sea, naval supremacy is vital to us, and that 
supremacy must be maintained at all costs.” He went 
out to Australia to do what in him lay to strengthen 
the bonds which unite the Empire. On starting he 
told bis friends that the chief lesson of the war was 
our want of preparation. “ What we needed now was 
that constructive statesmanship of which Australia had 
given us a conspicuous example. We needed to 
organise our vast resources, which were so well 
distributed that if only they were organised we 
should be in a position to have no fear of war, but 
should be able to rarry qn the development of our 
vast territories by the arts, ofpeace.” After nearly a 
two years’ uneventful governorship, during which he 
never;made a speech that,his Ministers did not. 
prepare, he now returns to' chrry out his old ideals. ’ 

III.—ADMIRAL SIR* JOHN FISHER. ■ 

Forty-nine years ago a little lad of twelve was 
admitted to the Navy on board Nelson’s old flagship 
Victory. He passed an examination in the rule-of- 
three, and drank a glass of sherry with the officers. 
His name was duly entered in a book which is still 
extant in Portsmouth. 

The naval career of Admiral Sir John Fisher had 
begun. He was the last midshipman received into 
the service by Admiral Sir William Parker, whose chief 
title to fame lies in the fact, duly recorded upon his 
tombstone at Winchfield, that he was the last of Nelson’s 
captaips. 

By a curious coincidence, this boy, who entered the 
Navy ! in 1854, was flying his flag as /-Admiral 
Commanding-in-Chief at Portsmouth dockyard when 
it was: decided by the powers that ofc. td lay-up the 
Victorf, and to destroy, apparently frontiipure wanton- 
ngss, the most famous naval relic of the glories of the 
British Navy. Fortunately His Majesty intervened in 
time to prevent this outrage upon the national senti¬ 
ment of the country, and the Victory was saved., She 
is now in dry dock undergoing the repairs necessitated 
by the collision in which she was rammed by the 


obsolete ironclad Neptune. The Ntptunc, one of the 
most ill-fated vessels ever launched, was being towed 
by a German steamer to her ' nation in the 
ship-knacker’s yard in Germany, when, as if to avenge 
the insult, she snapped her hawser ami bore down 
ram end on the port quarter of the Victory. That 
famous vessel, which had weathered the storms of a 
hundred years, and had survived the broadsides of the 
French and Spanish fleets lit Trafalgar, was not 
destined to meet such an ignominious end as that 
of (icing rammed at anchor. The Victory may indeed 
be said to have now begun a new career, for she is not 
only being thoroughly overhauled in the dock. ’ When 
she resumes her accustomed place as the pride and 
ornament of Portsmouth Harbour, the delighted 
visitor will find that a marvellous restoration has. 
taken place ; the ship will befitted up from end* to 
end so as to exactly reproduce her condition when 
Nelson from her quarter-deck directed the fortunes 
of the fight. 

Eighteen years ago, when I began my investigations 



around too Dockyard. 
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into the state of the Navy, I was told by those who 
knew the Service from the top to the bottom that I 
would find no abler officer afloat or ashore than one 
Captain Fisher, who had commanded the Inflexible at 
the bombardment of Alexandria, and who was at that 
moment Captain of the TZxccllent. 

I sought *an introduction to him, which 1 obtained 
with some difficulty, for the rules of the Service against 
giving any information to the Press were very strict. 
When I used to go to Captain Fisher, like Nicodemus, 
at night .time, meeting him at wayside railway s f ations, 



Admiral Fisher receiving Royal’Guests. 


I found him wherever I met him always the same, one 
of the pleasantest, frankest, and most clear-sighted of 
men. “ Fisher,” said an Admiral to me in those days, 
“ is the one man we have got who can be compared 
to Nelson. If Britain were involved in a great naval 
war Fisher could achieve as great renown as that of 
Lord Nelson.” His subsequent career has fully justi¬ 
fied the confidence expusssed in him by his superior 
pfficers. 

Admiral Fisher since then has commanded the 
Mediterranean Fleet, and it is no exaggeration to say 


that it is largely owing t<^ the splendid state .of 
efficiency of that fleet under his command that the 
peace of Europe was maintained in the critical yeans 
when the whole land fighting force of the Empire was 
absorbed in South Africa. He,is a supreme type of 
the modern naval officer at his best. Although sixty- 
two years of age, Admiral Fishfcr is in the full vigour 
of manhood, and as hearty a boy as he was in the 
days when he first joined the Navy in the Crimean 
War. When he represented the Navy at the Con¬ 
ference at the Hague, where he did admirable service,, 
he was known as the “ Dancing Admiral." And even 
now, when Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth Dock¬ 
yard, he still thinks nothing of attending ten danqjng 
parties in a fortnight, takes part in every dance, and 
does not go home till three o’clock in the morning. 
He is hrimfull of vigour, energy and buoyant vitality. 
But for all his devotion to the dance, no man is a 
keener student, nor has anyone a more masterly grasp 
of all the latest improvements in naval warfare. 

He is a man born to command, who inspires 
confidence alike in his superiors and among his- 
subordinates. Nelson, as may well be imagined, is 
the god of his idolatry. He is saturated in every 
fibre with the Nelsonian tradition. He has served 
his country on almost every naval station, he has been 
a Sea Lord at the Admiralty, and sooner or later will 
take his proper place as the First Sea Lord at White¬ 
hall. On listening to his brilliant conversation, every 
sentence of which is double-shotted with wit and 
common sense, I have been constantly reminded dt 
tw'O men, who, however diverse fjom each othA and 
fiom him, nevertheless possess one great characteristic 
in common. Admiral Fisher, like Cecil Rhodes and 
General Gordon, is passionately devoted to his 
country, and, like them, is vehemently impatient 
of all the mediocrities, who, shackled in red tape* 
exhaust all their energy in the mere detail of t 
administration, and have neither lime nor capacity 
left for attending to the proper work of direction. 
Admiral Fisher is a holy terror to slAilkers and 
shufflers, but he has an infinite faitl^in the capacity of 
education and discipline. “ Give me a boy young 
enough.” he declared, “ and I can make anything out 
of him.” For there is in him, as in all great leaders of 
men, an infinite faith in the latent potentiality of 
human nature. He is a born optimist, and contact 
with him kindles enthusiasm even among the dullards. 

If so be that it is necessary to call in the aid of a 
saiiorman in order to advise as to the best method 
of reforming the administration of the V\Jgr Office* 
no better choice could have been made than that of 
Admiral Fisher. ’ , 

He enjoys to an almost unprecedented extent the 
confidence of his King and of his country^while as for * 
the Navy, there will probably b^ a unanimous vote in 
the Service if all sailormen ashore and afloat were to ‘ 
be asked to vote as to what great sea captain of our 
time was best qualified to lead the Navy of Great 
Britain to victory in a great naval war. 





Radium and Its Meaning.' 

* By SIR OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S. - e 


I N Science, the cTlcuiafor and inlerprcter and 
wieider of theory is must locked up to by his 
colleagues, but tli • experimentalist is usually 
best understood. The man who can combine theory 
and practice to the hill is a leader in Science. A 
bare fact by itself is nothing, or is littL ; it is a bald, 
bl«ak thing until it is clad in thcoi\. 

Sometimes a fact is born into the world before its 
clothes are ready. Sometimes a “layette” has been 
provided before the fact is born. Radium is in 
the latter predicament ; 
its properties as now 
Itribwn go indeed be¬ 
yond the anticipation of 
theory, iTut th*y are all 
in line with theory, and 
there is no difficulty 
in understanding them 
and fitting each into its 
niche. Not one fact 
concerning radium need 

■stantfcoutside in the cold 
* • 
for lack of theoretic 

shelter. 

This circumstance is 
not generally appreci¬ 
ated. It is thought that 
the behaviour of radium 
revolutionises the doc¬ 
trines of Sdlence. It does 
revolutionise soyie of 
them, but the revolution 
had been .prepared for 
beforehand, far away 
from practical chemistry, 
in tKe study of the 
mathematician, in the laboratory of the pure 
physicist. A few of the eaders of physical science 
■were on »the look-out for evidence of some kind 
tbf atomic radiation, and, after the discovery of 
ipontaneous radio-activity, were on the further look¬ 
out for som# kind of instability, or some re-arrange- 
menf of parts, in the jitorn of matter. 

Some thought that X radiation might be found in 
Conjunction with the phenomenon of fluorescence, and 

—■ ---> ' -T-- 

. ■* Note* of a lecture tldwered in Birmingham Town Hall, January 5 th, 
* 904 . 


it was owing to a vague and indeterminate suggestino 
of this kind by the Trench mathematician, Poincare, 
that the discovery of radio-activity was actually made 
by Becquerel in Paris in the year 1896, one year after 
the empirical, and art first puzzling, discovery of the 
X-rays themselves by Rontgen in Germany had been 
achieved. For the X-rays, theory was not ready, it 
came later. For all the projierUes of radium, 
theory was ready, and if not exactly waiting, was 
available the moment each fact was known. 

In this lecture I shall 
run over a few of the 
salient facts without at¬ 
tempting the impossible 
task of completeness in 
a single hour; and I 
shall endeavour to state 
their meaning as now 
apprehended by those 
with whose views I am 
myself in accord, without 
delaying to controvert 
opponents, and .without 
pretending to marshal 
all the arguments and 
reasoning on which those 
views are based. It is, 
indeed, the meaning ol 
the faT.ts on which I 
shall mainly concentrate 
attention, and for brevity 
I shall have to be 
dogmatic, and to deal 
mainly with definitely 
stated results. To judge 
of the arguments on 
which they are based requires long consideration and 
expert knowledge, hut every educated person may be 
interested in the results themselves, and indeed it should 
be the privilege of the citizens of a University city to 
have the latest advances in science explained to tl^pm. 

At the outset, and to avoid disappointment, I wish 
to state that I intend to say nothing about the price 
of radium, the point which grouses most attention; 
nor shall I speak about its hoped-for medical uses, 
which is the second point of general interest, for the 
development of that side lies in the future. 
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THKORV. 

In order to he clear, 1 must begin with theory, and 
state our present view of the nature of the atom of 
matter. Wg owe this view to the labours of maiyf, 
but to two Englishman in especial do we, in my 
judgment, awe it. 

On the screen a page of the Cambridge Calendar is 
thrown, showing the position, in the tripos for i 880, 
of the two great men I,armor and Thomson, now 
Professors at Cambridge, of Mathematics anti of 
Physics respectively. 

From them and others we learn that electricity 
exists in small particles, which we can in a manner 
“see” in the Cathode or Crookes’ rays, and which 
are called “ Electrons.” Thi sc compose the atoms 
of matter. Atoms are small—three hundred million 
of them can lie in a row side by side in an inch, and 
there are a trillion of them in each granule of lyeopo- 
, dium dust. Hut electrons are very much smaller— 
one hundred thousand of them can lie in the diameter 
of an atom, for they are a thousand million million times 
smaller in bulk than atoms are; they are to atoms as 
a grain of dust shot is to the size of the Town Hall. 

On the screen is thrown the portrait of an atom of 
matter, as near as we can estimate it at present, con¬ 
sisting of positive and negative electricity and nothing 
else—the negative electrons in a state of violent move¬ 
ment with occasional possibility of escape. 

An electric charge in motion constitutes all electric 
currents and magnetism, and it possesses momentum ; 
further, when accelerated, it should, by Poynting’s 
theorejn, generate radiation. Hence, on the view or 
mathematical theory that the atom is actually so consti¬ 
tuted, the absence of atomic radiation in the year 1895 
was a difficulty; the escape of electrons as projectiles 
was probable ; and soon afterwards it was realised that 
, since the atom is composed of parts, the occasional 
disintegration of an atom was not unlikely. 

These three expected effects have now been experi¬ 
mentally observed in the radiation from two or three 
different elements, and constitute what arc called the 
Gamma rays, the Bela rays, and the Alpha rays respec¬ 
tively. But here we open a new chapter. 

EXPERIMENT. 

We must now leave the theorists and see what the 
experimentalists have been doing. 

The phenomenon of fluorescence (now shown) was 
first understood by Stokes, and after the discovery of 
Rontgen rays, the phosphorescent substance Uranium 
was studied by M. Henri Becquerel in 1896, to see if 
it emitted rays which could affect a photographic 
pjjite after penetrating black paper or other opaque 
material. Becquerel found that even when it had not 
been exposed to light it did give off" such rays slowly, 
and thereby he effected the discovery of “ radio¬ 
activity : the most sensitive test for it being the 
discharge of an electroscope in the neighbourhood of 
the substance. All compounds of uranium do the 
same thing, and Schmidt found that Thorium and its 
compounds likewise had the property. 


Madame Curie, then a junior student at tjie 
Municipal School of Physics and Technical Chemistry 
in Paris, took up the subject of radio-activity as a 
thesis for her doctorate, and made quantitative 
measurements of the radio-activjfy of a great number 
of minerals. She found that pitch-blende, an oxide 
of uranium, especially the variety found in Bohemia, 
was even more radio-active than uranium itself, 
showing that it must contain a specially radio¬ 
active impurity ; and this she set herself to isolate. 
The only test she had for it tvas its radio-active’power, 
and the method was to try chemical processes upon 
the ore, such as solution, precipitation, evaporation, 
crystallisation, and the like, so as to divide the sub¬ 
stance into two parts, and then to test which part was 
the more radio-active. 

In that way the trace of radio-active substance 
could be followed up through a number of chemical 
processes. It was found that the residue of the pitch¬ 
blende. after extracting the uranium, was four and a 
half times as active as uranium. # 

These residues were fused with carbonate of soda, 
treated with acid, precipitated with sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and so on, the guiding principle being that 
while the chloride of the substance was soluble, the 
sulphate was insoluble, until at length 16 lbs. of 
material was obtained out of a ton of the residues by 
semi manufacturing or large-scale processes, these 
16 lbs. being sixty times as strong as uranium, and 
consisting chiefly of barium chloride. When this 
barium chloride was dissolved and crystallised, the pWt 
which crystallised first was found 10 be five tifties : s 
radio-active as the remainder. Hence, by repeating the 
process of solution and crystallisation a great number , 
of times, and getting a result five times stronger each 
time, a substance was ultimately obtained, though in 
very small quantities, which was a million times more 
active than uranium. At first only a tenth of a grain 
was obtained by Madame Curie from two tons of 
residue, but with this she proceeded to determine the 
atomic weight of the new element, and gradually came 
to the conclusion that it was *225, on the scale 
Hydrogen = 1. 

The German chemist Giesel is now-able to obtain 
four grains of radium bromide from one ton of pitch¬ 
blende or uranium residues. 

The spectrum of radium has also been observed, 
and it behaves like an element of the Calciuoi-Stron- 
tium-Barium series. 

The Austrian Government, advised by Professor 
Suess, assisted Madame Curie by placing some tons 
of the residue at her disposal. For poverty was a 
considerable barrier in the early stages of this research. 

Professor Curie now joined his wife in the investi¬ 
gation, and by them and others many eurious details 
concerning the behaviour of Jhe several radio-active, 
substances were detected, eg., their activity was not. 
constant; it gradually grew in strength, hut the grown 
portion of the activity could be blown away, and thfe ; 
blown-away part retained the activity only for a time. 
It decayed in a few days or weeks, whereas the radium 
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rose in strength again f at the same rate as the other 
decayed; and so on constantly. It was as if a new 
form of matter was constantly being produced, and as 
if the radio-activity was the concomitant of the change 
of form. Last year, also, Professor Curie found that 
radium kept on producing heat dc novo, so as to keep 
itself always a fraction of a degree above the surround¬ 
ing temperature; also, that it spontaneously produced 
electricity. The production of heat attracted general 
attention, it was taken up by the English Press, and 
the wfiole thing emergecf from the scientific world and 
came into public notice. 

ANALYSIS OF RADIATION BY MAGNET. 

c.The rays from any of the substances are found to be 
of three kinds :— 

Gamma rays, which are very penetrating, can be 
detected after passing through a foot of iron, and are 
possibly a variety of X-rays. 

Beta rays, which consist of flying or escaped electrons. 

Alpha rays, the nature of which was investigated' 
h? Rutherford, late of Mew Zealand, then student 
at Cambridge, now of Montreal. These last were 
found to* consist of atoms of matter, each one per 
cent, of the weight of a radium atom, projected 
from it with a velocity of a hundred-thousand miles a 
second. These are the projectiles which make the 
luminous splashes on a target in Crookes’ Spinthari¬ 
scope. The material which remained behind is 
called the “ emanations ” ; it is much more active 
-§nd unstable than radium itself, and is the part which 
can blown away like a gas. Its amount is 
infinitSsimal, but its "radio-active power enables it to 
be followed, and to be generally investigated. It 
rapidly collapses into other substances, and at the 
end of a few days or weeks has changed into some¬ 
thing which is non-radio-active, and can therefore be 
no longer followed. 

The whole phenomenon is intelligible and simple 
on the theory that activity is due to atomic disinte¬ 
gration ; it ,is entirely unlike any chemical operation ; 
it is enormously more energetic, for one thing, and it 
is quite unaffected «by temperature for another, being 
of the same intensity at red heat and at the temperature 
of liquid air. 

-Rutherford’s measurements last February made it 
probable that the atomic particles thrown away in the 
Alpha rays, to the bombardment of which the heat 
production is due, consisted of helium, because their 
atomic weight appeared to be twice that of hydrogen ; 
and now quite recently Ramsay and Soddy, working 
Together at University College,London, have confirmed 
t)m beyond oavil, by actually seeing the spectrum of 
helium gradually develop in an excited vacuum tube 
ii a to which only radium emanation had been put. 

,, CONSEQUENCES. 

The spontaneous breaking-up of an atom consti¬ 
tutes a novel source of energy, larger than any 
previously known. The amount of energy of any 
weighable collection of atoms is enormous, if it could 
be got at; but in practice only a very few atoms are 


unstable from instant to instant. Most behave as if 
they were permanent; but they are probably none of 
them really and eternally permanent. 
f The discovery of this new or intra-atomic energy 
affects our estimate of the possible life of the sun, and 
to some extent of the probable geologic age of the 
earth. But the most important consequence is the 
discovery of the mutability of matter, the transmuta¬ 
tion of elements, and the liability of material atoms to 
break up or explode. 

In old days Heraclitus promulgated the doctrine 
that the universe was not a “ being,” but a “ becom¬ 
ing ” ; that everything was in a state of flux—“ irdvra 
pel ” ; that nothing is stationary, or fixed, or perma¬ 
nent. It is absolutely true. In human life the fact is 
easily recognised. All our efforts are towards the 
future; our instinct will not allow us to rest on our 
oars and enjoy the present. Vegetation and degenera¬ 
tion await any man, or any nation, that ceases to 
energise ; we are working always for a future, for the 
next improvement or advance that we see to be 
possible, for a state of things not yet realised but 
attainable ; and when it is attained we shall be work¬ 
ing for something still further ahead ; and so always. 
Activity is the rule through the whole world of life, 
through the solar system, and the stellar universe also. 

Birth, culmination, and decay is the rule, whether it 
be for a plant or an animal, or for a nation or a 
planet or a sun. 

Twenty years ago it was thought that the atoms of 
matter were exempt from this liability to change. 
The form or grouping of the visible material., aggre¬ 
gates changed indeed, but, as Maxwell said, the 
atoms themselves remain constant; they are the 
foundation stones of the material universe, and are 
perfect in size and number and weight, unchanged 
and unchangeable, not capable of wear, but as true, 
to-day as when they were coined at the mint of the 
mighty Artificer in someinconceivable'dawn of Creation. 

Not so; the process of change has now been found 
to reach to these also. Nothing material is per¬ 
manent. Millions and billions, ay, trillions of years 
it may last, but it is slowly changing, not merely the 
groupings, but the foundation stones themselves. 

'The atoms are crumbling and decaying. Must they 
not also be forming and coming to the birth ? This 
last we do not know as yet. It is the next thing to 
be looked for. Decay only, without birth and culmi¬ 
nation, cannot be the last word. The discovery may 
not come in our time, but Science is rapidly growing, 
and it may. Science is still in its early infancy. We 
are beginning to comprehend a few of the secrets of 
nature; we are yearly coming nearer to some sort «of 
comprehension of the mind and method infused into 
the material cosmos. 

,We now know things which -have been hidden from 
the wise and prudent of all time. Surely somewhere 
there must be joy at seeing Man thus entering into 
his heritage, and realising these primal truths con¬ 
cerning his material environment, whereof he has been 
living in ignorance all these thousands of years. < 



Interview with Plus X.. 

{Illustrated by a series of new photographs.) 



I HAVE just 
interviewed 
his Holi¬ 
ness the Pope 
Pius X. My ob¬ 
ject in seeking 
the interview 
which I was for¬ 
tunate enough to 
obtain was to 
bring before the 
attention of the 
head of the 
Catholic Church 
the present con¬ 
dition of the 
Macedonian 
Christians. 

I was intro¬ 
duced by the 
head of the Irish 
College. As 
we entered the 
Pope’s apart¬ 
ment all the 
pomp and cere¬ 
mony of the 
court seemed to 
be left behind. 
The small room 
we entered was 
a plain one. 
There was a 
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writing- table, on 
which was a 
crucifix and an 
ink - stand. His 
Holiness had 

risen, and was standing beside and behind the table. 
I knelt and kissed his hand, and immediately he bid 
me rise, drew a chair close to his own, and motioned 
us to be seated as he faced his own chair round 
towards us. 

His reception was as simple as if he were still a 
plain parish priest. A marvellous charm and attrac¬ 
tiveness, however, emanated as a halo from his pre¬ 
sence, which held and fascinated one from the moment 
of entering that little room. Never before have I 
expet^enced the influence of such personal magnetism, 
and I quite failed to analyse the reason of that feeling 
when 1 looked at the, old man sitting in front of me, 
our knees almost touching., 

A tuft of rather dishevelled gray hair from beneath 
thfe white skull cap straggled across his forehead, a 
forehead wrinkled along its lower half by many lines, 


from underneath which his deep-set, wonderful dark 
eyes gleamed out. Expressive ey^s they are, that gaze 
out benignly, lovingly, and then will suddenly look 
with a keen, searching earnestness into the back of 
yours like the steel-touch of crossing swords. 

I at once addressed his Hojiness on the subject of 
my mission. For months past, I told him, 1 had been 
journeying to and fro as an ambassador of the Press 
among the martyred Christians of Macedonia. I 
repeated to the august successor of the Apostles thf> 
plaintive cry which the man of Macedonia uttered so 
long ago, “ Come over and help us.” And I supple¬ 
mented and supported my appeal by showing the 
Pope the collection of photographs which I had taken ’ 
illustrating the miseries of the refugees, especially of 
the great crowd of pitiful folk which had taken refuge 
in the monastery of Rjela. * 

His Holiness was intensely interested and most 
sympathetic, and 1 was delighted to tell hifn how 
grateful the unfortunate victims of Turkish savagery had 
been when his lloliness’s personal gift of four thousand 
francs had reached them the first of all the gifts they 
had received from the outside world. 

The Pope asked me many questions as he turned 
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over the photographs, making sympathetic comment. 
I told him that I hai been there when he had sent 
his gift of four thousand francs as a contribution for 
the relief of the refugees, and that it had made a 
singular impres¬ 
sion. Taking up 1 
dne of the photo¬ 
graphs which 
showed a. great 
number of these 
people camping in 
a mountain gorge, 
his Holiness said 
to me, “Are these 
jtfiople all Chris¬ 
tians ? ” He was 
probably prompt¬ 
ed to ask because 
the few men 
amongst the crowd 
of women and 
Children were 
wearing the fez, 
which < 4 s univer¬ 
sally worn by the 
Macedonian men. 

I answered, “Yes, 
father.” 

Monsignor 
Murphy inter¬ 
sected: “They are 
Chrjptians, Holy 
Fartier — but * 

Schismatics.” The 
Pope replied to 
him, “ But they 
are all our bro- 
thers ! ” And, 

^turning to me 
with that deep 
searching look of 
his, he repeated it 
—“They are all 
.^ur brothers.” 

4 told him what 
efforts some news¬ 
papers had made 
on behalf of these 
unfortunate Mace¬ 
donians. “ Good 
work,” he said ; 
i“that is good 
work for the free 
"iPress of a great 
’'Country." Emboldened perhaps not a little by his 
Outspoken* and simple cordiality, so that I had 
quite lost the feeling that I was talking to a Pontiff, 
and felt more as if I were conversing with a plain 
•parish priest, whose heart was glowing with love for his 
parishioners, and whose deepest desire was to help and 


serve them, I said to him, “Would not you, Holy 
Father, use your influence with the Powers on behalf * 
of these people ? ” and 1 pointed out the proved insin¬ 
cerity of the Turks with regard to carrying out any 

sort of reforms, 
and the lack of 
earnestness 
amongst the 
Christian Powers 
in insisting on 
their being en¬ 
forced. > 

“ Perhaps I have 
done more, my 
son, than you 
know of,” he re¬ 
plied. “Ido not 
wish to interfere 
in politics unless 
I k"now it will be 
effectual — effec¬ 
tual for doing 
good.” And he 
went on to tell 
me that only the 
other day, when 
it appeared as if 
there was a pros¬ 
pect of war and 
bloodshed in 
Colombia, he 
communicate d 
with President 
Roosevelt and 
received a most 
courteous and 
cordial reply from 
him. 

With regard To 
the Macedonians, 
only a few days 
ago he received 
a letter from the 
Sultan himself; 
“una littera stu- 
penda ” was the 
Pope’s expres¬ 
sion, and then he 
went on to tell 
me that this 
extraordinary 
document was 
principally taken 
up with c on- 
gratulating him on the efforts he had made in 
die cause of peace, from which it appeared to 
me that this wiliest of jld diplomats was trying 
his hand at humbugging the Pope very much in 
the same way that he has often succeeded in hum¬ 
bugging others. It was delightfully evident, bow 
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ever, that the recipient of that “ littera 
■stupenda ” was not being taken in. 

I had brought a copy of my latest 
book, “ The Path of Empire,” which 
had just been published, which he 
most graciously accepted from me. 

Turning over the pages’an,d looking 
at the pictures which illustrated my 
recent journey through Japan, China, 

Manchuria, and Korea, led him 
naturally to speak of the Far Eastern 
■question. He expressed a fervent 
hope that- the trouble would be 
settled without war, but seemed 
keenly alive to the danger of the 
situation. He asked me questions 
about the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
by which route I had travelled. 

While talking to him about the 
ease and rapidity of modern travel¬ 
ling, I asked him if now that it was 
■so easy, and that all the other 
monarehs of the earth were going 
a-visiting, “ Why would not you, 
father, make a tour of your parish 

the world ? ” He sat back, and 
laughed a ringing, hearty laugh, as he shook his 
head. He seemed amused at the idea of a Pope 
turning globe-trotter; but I persisted, and rapidly 
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sketched the projected tour across Europe and 
England, £nd dwelt, perhaps not unenthu> iastically, 
on the reception he would get everywhere in Ireland, 
and when traversing the United States especially, and 
to on round back to Rome, which would make it^ 
the greatest royal progress live world had ever^een. 
He looked at me with an amused yet interested 
smile. It may have been imagination, but I thought 
there was a gleam in his eye as if deep down there 
was something that appealed to him in the idea of 
seeing something of these three hundred millions of 
people that recognise him as their spiritual father, 
and visiting those far-off countries that he had never' 
seen, although almost daily hearing from them. Could 
it be that the vigorous manhood of him was already 
chafing under the confinement of the Vaticsfh ? 

Only a few months ago it was f his practice $t 
Venice to rise every morning at five, and after saying 
Mass and starting the work of the day, he went regu¬ 
larly at eight o-clock for a swim in the Adriatic. Only 
the week before he took his return ticket for Rome to 
attend the Conclave he climbed a mountain 5,000 feet 
high. Now never, never more such a swim or c.imh! 
The "high walls of the Vatican gardens must feel to 
him like those of a prison, the triple tiara like a 
thorny crown. . • \ 

When he had finished looking at the book, he^iaid" 
he must give me a medal in return. With that 
got up and opened a door in the wall beside him ana*' 
disappeared for a few moments, to return with a white ■ 
plush case in his hand containing his gift. He then 
asked Monsignor Murphy, in Italian, ,if I was a 
Catholic. It struck me as very charming that by that* 
time he had spent about half an hour talking so freely 
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on such a variety of topics to one who, fof aught he 
apj>eared to know, might have had it as part of his 
belief that he was the * incarnation of Antichrist or 
the Scarlet Woman. It appeared to make no difference 
to him. 

Pointing to the fountain pen in my hand, he said, 
“/That is the greatest weapon ever put into the hand 
of man; see that you always use it fearlessly and for 
the truth, and as you have been using it lately in the 
eause of those who suffer, and the cry of whose 
suffering is unheard.” 

I knelt and kissed his hand, and as we passed out 
backwards the figure of that white-robed man, with 
the rugged, kindly face, and tuft of shaggy hair and 
th^ wonderful eyes, standing there in that plain room, 
sank into my mind. The ivory figure with extended 
arms on the cross was there too. It seemed like 
leaving a holy presence. So might the visiting shep¬ 
herds have felt on quitting the stable at Bethlehem. 


Outside, the Noble Guards bowed to Monsignor as we 
passed. The two rooms were lined with waiting 
visitors—nuns, an olfl officer, his breast ablaze with 
many decorations, an Eastern priest, a Japanese, and 
a host of others - awaiting until he would come out 
and say a few words to them m general audience. As 
we passed out through the Swiss Guards, and along 
the beautiful geographical gallery into the courtyard, 
and down across the Piazza St. Pietro, the words, and 
the tone in which they were said, kept ringing in 
my ears, “ They are all our brothers,” said by that 
simple, whiteclad priest, standing erect, whose great 
heart seemed to fill the room with an atmosphere of 
charity and of love. Not as a politician, not as a 
diplomat, will, I think, he be remembered, but as the 
people’s Pope—true successor of the fisherman— 
ruling by love over a kingdom that is not of this 
world. 

G. Lynch. 
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Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


THE COHTING STRUQGLE IN THE FAR EAST. 

Thk Foifnightly Revieiv for January contains a very 
important article by Mr. Alfred Stead, which is 
written very much from the Japanese point of view, 
and is for that reason, indeed, all the more significant. 
Mr. Stead gives the following summary of Japan’s 
demands,, and if these demands are, as he implies, 
the minimum necessary for the preservation of peace, 
it is no wonder that he 
regards the prospects of 
peace as very slight: - 

THK CONDITIONS FOR I’KACK. 

As lo Korea, an absolutely 
free hand and a rigid observ¬ 
ance by Russia of her treaty 
i obligations. As to Man¬ 
churia, Japan insists upon the 
practical evacuation of the 
(Chinese territory by the Rus¬ 
sian troops, the limiting to a 
defined number of the rail¬ 
way guards, and of their 
sphere of action ; the absolute 
return ol full Chinese authority 
over all the towns and dis¬ 
tricts of Manchuria, especially 
Newchwang; the opening of 
Manchuria to the trade of the 
world on the same terms as pre¬ 
vail in China, and the right of 
Japan or any other country to 
huild railways in Manchuria. 

This last condition relates 
more especially to the linking 
up of the Japanese lines in 
Korea with the North Chinese 
system by a line from Wiju to 
Newchwang. The right of 
* Japan and other Powers to 
appoint Consuls tq^Moukden 
and other Manchurian towns, 
follows from the resumption 
by the Chinese of full adminis¬ 
trative authority over the 
country. To those who think 
that the Japanese have opened 
their mouths too wide in mak¬ 
ing these demands, a study of 
recent Russian promises to 
America and other nations 
may be recommended. 
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The explanation of Japan’s persistence in regard 
to Manchuria is that that province is a key to the 
question whether Russia or she will gain the control 
of the Chinese Empire. 'The regeneration of China 
is to Japan what the reunion of the English-speaking 
rates is to England and Pan-Slavism to Russia. Mr. 
Stead combats the idea that Japan should be 
satisfied by safeguarding her interests in Korea, for 
whereas Russia has nef right to pretend to negotiate 
with Japan about Korea at all, Japan, as one of the 
Powers, has a right to raise the Manchurian question. 


WAR OR PEA«K ? 

The issue of war or peace will probably be decided 
before this appears; but it is nevertheless interesting 
to see what M r. Stead says as to the feeling of parties 
in Japan. The present is the first Japanese Cabinet 
ever formed by the “ younger statesmen,” but it is still 
largely dominated by the “elder statesmen.” But it 
is with the Emperor the decision will lie. Public 

opinion seems unanimous 
for war in case Russia 
does not give way, and 
public opinion is strong 
enough to give a weak 
Cabinet a very bad 
time :— 

All the ancestry, all the 
atmosphere of the aristocracy 
of Japan will tend to war; 
nothing approaching to a low¬ 
ering of ^Japanese national 
pride could Ire entertained 
for a moment, or if enter¬ 
tained, ultimately succeed.^ 
As it is with ihe nobles so it 
is with the people. . . . The 
business men of Japan, who, 
after all, are the most likely 
to lose by a war, are won¬ 
derfully unanimous in favour 
of strong measures.* Baron 
Shibusawa, who is no hot¬ 
headed youth, but a peace- 
loving business man of over 
sixty years, at a recent meet¬ 
ing of the Bankers’ Club in 
Tokyo, gave utterance to the 
following statement, which 
gives the sentiment of finan¬ 
cial Japan better than anything 
else could do. “ If Russia per¬ 
sists in showing*no disposition 
to make concessions ; if, pur¬ 
suing her own selfish ambition 
to the end, she brings dis¬ 
honour on our country, then 
we, peace - loving bankers 
though we be, can no longer 
keep patience, but will obey 
the true spirit of the Yamato 
people and stand forth sword 
in hand. I am an old : man, but I have some coufage 
left, and I know how it must be with you, my hearers, 
who are in the prime of life." 

THE POSITION OF CHINA. W 

Mr. Stead concludes by saying that the Japanese 
have dedined the alliance of China against Russia, 
but there is a clear understanding between Tokyo 
and Pekin; and he hints that* Chinese acquiescence 
in the Tibetan expedition is one condition of this 
understanding. 


[Jacob. 
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The Prospects for the Island Empire. 

’Dr. Dillon, in his Cttfonique of Foreign Affairs in 
the Contemporary Review, continues to take a some¬ 
what gloomy view of Japan’s chances in case of 
war. 

*■ A CHOICE BETWEEN SUBMISSION AND RUIN. 

But if the Japs are sowhard set in peace time, how would 
they bear the tug of wai alone and unaided against a mighty 
Power like Russia ? That is the Sphinx question which ilie 
Katsura Cabinet will now have to solve, to the weal or woe of 
the whole nation. And the irony of the situation lies in the 
fact that a whole group of other States are almost as keenly 
interested in checking Russia as Japan is; yet neither singly 


Cabinet took to swimming with the stream and declared war— 
Russia will certainly not declare it—the chances are very great 
that Japan would find herself opposed not by one Power only 
but by two or three. Nothing is easier than for Russia to egg 
on Corea to make common cause with the White Tsar and 
wreak vengeance on the traditional enemy; jndeed, it is- 
already rumoured that a military contention has been signed by 
the two countries to this effect; and if China did not actually 
follow suit by a series of overt acts, she woulfi sit smiling 
blandly on the fence and wait till the struggle was decided iti 
order to congratulate the victor. Now it is open to doubt, but 
at any rate conceivable, that Japan might under all the present 
circumstances hold her own against Russia, and even worst her 
in the struggle for a time. Military experts regard this view as. 
tenable. But a war with two or three fronts, and possibly a. 
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nor jointly will they make common cause with the little 
Empire, which would gladly cry “ Halt 1 ” if any encouragement 
wet* offered. But neither will they submit with a good gface 
to the inevitable consequences of their preternatural caution. 
Russia could not go to war with them all; in all probability 
she would hesitate to try issues with any of them, were it only 
becauMRwhatever the upshot, she would afterwards be unable 
to resMe her aggressive policy for a generation to come. But 
most politicians live from hand to mouth. Statesmanship, like 
genius, is a rare product, and the twentieth century has perhaps 
not one statesman comparable even to the second-rate men of the 
nineteenth. 

THE ODPS AGAINST JAPAN. 

But the struts «tn which the Japanese nation finds itself are 
aggravated off other conditions than those of financial needs and 
political isolati on- The odds against it are enormous—cer¬ 
tainly far greater than is commonly assumed. Thus if the 


rebellion in Formosa to boot, would plunge her into the nirvana 
of nations, whence she would never again emerge. It is pre¬ 
sumably the keen consciousness of this fateful Fact which has 
moved the Cabinet to dissolve the Diet and ponder the matter 
over without being distracted by popular clamour or swayed by 
blind passion. 

An American Warning. 

Mr. John Brisben Walker writes in the December 
Cosmopolitan a most solemn warning to the people*'of 
the world on the imminence of the Russian Peril. On 
the question of the evacuation of Manchuria he says:— 
Having entered, Russia had no intention of leaving. The 
pretence of evacuation was only because at the time die was not - 
ready to begin battle. Other nations, and especially the United! 
States, have been blind to what this movement Teally meant. 
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Russia is now established along the frontiers, its forts built, 
and its navies in the Eastern harbours of Asia, The Manchu¬ 
rians and Mongols furnish splendid fighting material, at least so 
far as private soldiers go. They can subsist on a little rice, make 
long marches, sleep in the open, obey orders and quickly learn 
to handle firearms with precision. They can be subsisted and 
kept satisfied with a total expenditure of not above six or eight 
dollars a month, as against from five to eight times that cost for 
the American ^pldier ; and the Russians have the officers ready 
to put over them. 

Let the civilized world stop its pleasures and its business long 
enough to consider this spectacle and ask, whence will the force 
be brought to combat the Russian forces in China ? But let 
Russia annex four hundred millions of Chinese subjects and with 
this low-priced labour build armaments : then India and Persia 
are certain to'fall. 

America feels confident in her strength, and added to England 
and France, we imagine that we might conquer the world. But 
where would these three nations stand if Russia had at command 
two-thirds of the world’s population ? Docs she need money to 
conduct her campaigns ? By weight of numbers she would 
move down and capture it. 

If Russia should be permitted to retain her position in Man¬ 
churia, the Cossack will presently hold the world by brute force. 
1 am opposed to war. I do not believe in war. I hope there 
avill never be another war. But if there can be a just war, it is 
called for now. Either America and southern Europe mu->t 
fight Russia at this time, or concede to her all of Asia. 

The hundred years covered by Napoleon’s prediction—that 
within a hundred years the world would be either Cossack or 
republican—has a decade still to run—a decade in which to 
determine whether the world is to be Cossack or republican. 

What People Think in France. 

Mr. Frederic Lees contributes to the New Liberal 
Review a very interesting article, giving the result 
of his inquiries among distinguished Frenchmen as 
to the prospects of peace in the Far East, and in par¬ 
ticular the effect a breach of peace would have upon 
Anglo-French relations. It is pleasant to know that 
Frenchmen are less pessimistic than we, and that 
they do not at all fear a breach with ourselves. It is 
quite true that the Anglo-Japanese and Franco- 
Russian Alliances tend to limit the war to the two 
Powers directly concerned, but Mr. Lees anticipated. 


\ 
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if not a breach of the peace, at least an interruption 
of the cordial sentiments recently established with 
France. Frenchmen do not feel this. M. Yves Guyot 
thinks that the Japanese will listen to British advioe, 
and not enter upon war. Baron D’Estournelles told 
Mr. Lees that war was improbable, and that #ven if it 
took place it would strengthen rather than weaken 
the Anglo-French Convention. M. de Pressens^ 
recognised the danger of war, but he declared that 
France would not consider herself bound to assist 
Russia, but would use all her influence to bring 
about a cessation of hostilities, and if England did 
the same with regard to Japan, peace would soon be 
proclaimed. * 

Mr. Lees himself does nob accept all jthese 
optimistic views, and he considers that Frenchmen, in 
expressing them, are merely trying to put aside the 
ugly contingency of a breach with England. 

Japan’s Advantages, 

The Editor of the National Review , on the other 
hand, is confident that the advantage lies with Japan:— 

On paper Japan has little, if any, advantage in ship* over 
Russia, even at the present moment; but according to the best 
judges the Japanese Navy is altogether superior, 'Awing to its 
homogeneity and the trained capacity of its officers, to .the 

, - , Japan ■-- 

incalculable advantage in fighting in her home waters, with all 
the resources of a great nation behind her fleet. An inconclusive 
naval battle would be nothing like as serious for Japan as it 
would be for Russia. Even if the latter succeeded in defeating 
the former at sea, it is difficult to see what injury she could 
inflict db a country defended by armed forces containing nearly 
half a million men. On the other hand, the naval defeat of 
Russia might conceivably involve the collapse of her Far Eastern 
Empire, as Japan would be able to follow up her victory by 
placing at least 150,000 men on Russia's flank. ™ 

A sketch of twentieth century hostesses in the Woman 
at Home , by “ Ignota,” opens with the remajk that so far 
as regards British hostesses the new century has opened 
very brilliantly. A number of portraits of the ladies 
noted for their hospitality are reproduced, among which 
that of Lady Cromer is perhaps the most striking repre¬ 
sentation of Imperial will. 
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THE In A R C H INTO TIBET: 

Its Aims and Consequences. 

‘ What are the real Causes of the dramatic action of 
the British Government in invading Tibet at the head 
of an armed force ? This question, with many gibes 
at the ignorance of the rest of his fellow-creatures, 
«Mr. Alexander Ular attempts to answer in the cur'-ent 
number of the Contwporary Revim. 

OUE ONLY ASIATIC. 

The explanation is simple. We have now, for the 
first time in our history, got a genuine, unscrupulous 
Asiatic at Calcutta. This is, of course, Lord Curzon. 
Mr. Ular’s theory is that Asiatic fraud must be met 
by Asiatic fraud ; Russia has recognised this, and 
gained the upper hand in Tibet thereby ; Lord Curzon 


in’ turn has now recognised it, and by Asiatic fraud 
has succeeded in destroying Russia’s advantage :— 

Lord Curzon—I venture to say it without any ironical inten¬ 
tion—is the most Asiatic gentleman who has ever been entrusted 
with the government of England’s Asiatic Empire, lie lias the 
■ courage deliberately to oppose the moral tendencies w'hich reign 
in these times in Europe, and to employ against the awful 
• expansion of Russian influence throughout Asia the very means 
•jhat have secured to Russia her brilliant successes. 

' THE FRAUD OF THE SIKKIM TREATY. 

The broken-treaty allegation, says Mr. Ular, is all 
humbug. The Dalai-Lama never regarded the 
Sikkim Treaty as binding, and he reproached the 
Chinese Coyrt for tolerating it. It was as the result 
of Chinese complaisancy ift regard to this Treaty that 
in 1900-the Grand Lima deliberately transferred his 
allegiance to the Tsar, yvho thereupon became “ Lord 
and Guardian of the 1 Gifts of Faith” and practi¬ 


cally head of the Buddhist religion. But Russia 
blundered, and as the result, Mr. Ular foresees the 
Grand Lama transferring his allegiance to the Emperor 
of India. This is the result of having a Viceroy who 
does not scruple to employ Asiatic methods : — 

The Lhassa authorities congAred this supreme Buddhist 
honour on the: Tsar on the implicit condition that Russia would, 
with more success than China, defend the territorial integrity 
and administrative independence of Tibet. When they have 
learned—to their heavy cost—that these things cannot possibly 
be guaranteed at the present time by Russia, they will probably 
adopt towards their new “I.ord of Faith” the same line of 
conduct that has turned out to the extreme disadvantage of their 
formei secular protector, the Manchu Emperoi of China. 

RUSSIA’S BLUNDER. 

Mr. Ular, Russia’s blunder—a 
blunder by which she lias lost for 
ever the allegiance of the Grand 
Lama — was in not officially an¬ 
nouncing her preponderance at 
Lhassa, and declaring Tibet a sorf 
of Afghanistan. She gained her 
hegemony by secret devices, but 
she maintained her secrecy too long. 
Instead of asserting her exclusive 
rights in the country, she kept pro¬ 
fessing to have no special interests 
there, and the result is that Lord 
Curzon, basing his action on 
Russia’s official statements, will .be 
able to deal with Tibet as he likes. 
He may destroy the integrity of 
the country. But the future de¬ 
pends on the conduct of the Indian 
Government:— 

If the llalai-Lama is treated as an enemy 
of India, ail these hopes will vanish. 
India may show him her power, but not at 
his own expense. The simple fact of in¬ 
vading, on a peaceful mission for treaty 
revision, the boundaries guaranteed, or 
supposed to be guaranteed, by the White 
Tsar, will suffice. But India must carefully 
abstain from committing warlike acts, from 
annexing or occupying territory, or from 
enforcing clauses which cannot be accepted unless under threat 
of brute force. The Tibetan clergy live on one essential privi¬ 
lege, which is more precious to them—and unfortunately more 
prcjudical to India—than even the political quasi-independence 
or integrity of the country ; and this is a kind of monopoly of 
commerce conceded to them by the Chinese Emperor K’ang-hsi, 
This they cannot dispense with. And it ought to be the first 
duty of the Indian Commissioners to search carefully into the 
ancient treaty clauses and to abandon everything that ntay cause 
even the slightest prejudice to the clergy. Such a concession 
would be paid for a thousandfold by winning over the Lhassa 
Court to India ; and Jndia, after the failure of China and 
Russia, is the natural protector >of that great religious organisa¬ 
tion which, twenty-five centuries ago, spread over the East §;om 
the Ganges valley. 

If these conditions are observed,— 
the Tibetan expedition is likely to prove— I cannot but condudp 
—that Lord Curzctn has accomplislted a masterpiece of Asiatic 
policy. He has obliged Russia* without striking a bJOWCto. 
avow tacitly her impotence to maintain her present standard of 
power. Russian expansion in Asia is stopped. 
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Such are the advantages of having a genuine Asiatic 
to deal with Asiatic peoples. 

No Danger from Russia. 

Dr. Dillon devotes the greater part of his “ Foreign 
Affairs” in*the Contemporary Review to the Tibetan 
question, but he takes i more ordinary point 
of view, and evidently has never suspected 
the Asiatic genius that lies behind Lord 
Curzon’s mere European face. He points 
out that there is absolutely no military danger 
to be apprehended from the Russian side of 
Tibet ; a' Russian army could not get to 
Lhassa unless it matched vid Calcutta and 
the Himalayan passes, or through China along 
the valleys of the Hoangho and YVeiho, neither 
of which projects is feasible. There are no 
routes to the inhabited parts of Tibet from the 
north. 

TIBET’S SACRED CAP IT AI.. 

, Dr. Dillon describes the mysterious city of 
Lhassa as follows :— 

Lhassa, the city of white houses, golden domed 
monasteries and lofty towers—the Rome of Northern 
Buddhism—is situated on a tributary of the Sanpo, 
the great river of Titet, which afterwards becomes 
the Brahmaputra. It had some 15,000 inhabitants, who 
marry and give in marriage, and about 18,000 monks, 
who are strictly forbidden to do either. Thither a never- 
ending stream of pious pilgrims flows from year’s end 
to year’s end, journeying from China, Corea, the 
wild wastes of Mongolia, and the desolate fastnesses 
of the Himalaya and the |Kuen-lun. Gold, precious 
stones and cosily stuffs are brought by these devoted wor¬ 
shippers and laid upon the steps of the throne, on the triple- 
crested I’otala Hill, befoie the dread incarnation, so that the 
treasures already hoaided up there are reported to be priceless. 
The Dalai-Lama himself cannot be said to enjoy them, for he is 
a lad who, in the interests of religion and morality, is seldom 
allowed to live longer than eighteen years in this vale of tears, 
so that he must often feel a desire to be born again at the age 
of nineteen or twenty, with sufficient firmness of character to 
jelieve his regents of the responsibility of governing in his 
name. The lamas or priests arc generally pawnbrokers and 
usurers as well :s spiritual pastors ; the remaining two-thirds 
of the inhabitants lead hard, cheerless lives, but piobably feel 
as happy as most other people. Part of the trade is done by 
barter and most of the taxes are paid in kind. Officials seldom 
receive salaries, being'merely exempted from taxation, and the 
whole revenue of the theocratic State amounts to little more 
than ,£150,000. 

The.Dai.ai-Lama at Home. 

The adventurous Japanese traveller, Ekai Kawa¬ 
guchi, writes of his experiences in Tibet, in the 
Century Magazine. Leaving Japan in 1897, he went 
to Darjilin and set to work to learn the Tibetan 
language. This he accomplished in sixteen months, 
and, wearing the garb of a Tibetan lama, he entered 
the forbidden country. Success attended him, and he 
was Ible to live for many months in Lhassa itself and 
mix with every class of priest. Ekai Kawaguchi’s 
sole object was *0 complete his studies of Buddhism :— 

The raison d'etre of the Tibetan government, says the writer, 
i% the preservation and maintenance of Buddhism. " So the 



change in character, and has become a vital principle of national 
preservation—vital as considered ^ Tibetans. 

Of the Dalai-Lama, he says 

He is a young' man, now twenty-eight years of age, with a 
fine, intelligent countenance. He was seated in a chair, wearing 
the yellow Tatar horn! or priest’s cowl, and rotes of yellow 


silk and led wool, with many under-rotes of parti-oqjoured 
silks. He held his rosary of bodhi-tree*beads (fruit of (Hh pipul 
or bo-tree) in his left hand. Although the Dniai-Lamtr possesses 
incredible stores of gold and jewels, and rosaries of every 
precious material, he carried only this simple rosary of the 
priests on each occasion of my seeing him. 

His Sublimity is by nature a man of superior courage and 
excellent qualities, while possessed of a profound knowledge of 
Buddhism. He is also a man of great political talents and 
resource, as his doings attest. He was not raised to the throne 
by the usual ballot method. While an infant he was brought to 
Lhassa with two otter bates, all of whom were regarded as incar¬ 
nations of the Dalai-Lama. Subsequently the K&gent Lams 
and ministers of stale of that time had reason to consider that 
two of the infants were devils incarnate, afid the present Pope 
the only genuine incarnation of the Dalai-Lama. They 
obtained the recognition of the Chinese amban, or resident 
minister in Tibet, to this theory, and succeeded in placing the 
boy on the throne without recourse to balloting on the three 
candidates. Since coming of age he has taken the government 
wholly into his own hands. Few Dalai-Lamas have lived to 
actually rule, the corrupt ministers poisoning each one before hie 
came of age, and setting another infant incarnation in his place. 
The Dalai-Lama has lately concluded a secret treaty with Russitq 
and an exchange of presents was made with the Tsar. The 
emissary of the Tsar was a Burial Mongol buna, whose people 
have always teen free to come and go, visit and make pilgrim¬ 
ages about Lhassa, Working 'through the [three tutors of the 
Dalai-Lama, he was received and treated with in 1900. Three 
hundred camel-loads of presents arrived from Ru^us in 1902, 
and I saw some of the new rifles which then came. Formerly 
the old fuse-gun was the ortlyfirearnj in use in Tibet, and 
Tibetans high and low were astounded at ^the quality of 
these muskets, and knew no bounds in their admiration of 
Russian mechanical skill. As a matter of fact, the rifles in 
question were of American manufacture, and their range was, 
at the most, only five hundred meters. 
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THE AMERICANISATION OF AMERICA. 

(r.) The Revolution in Panama. 
Articles bearing on the latest step towards the 
Americanisation of the whole Western Continent take 
up a large space in the December North American 
Review. The question is dealt with by three contri¬ 
butors, who write respectively from the Panama, the 
American, and the Colombian point of view. Seftor 
Eusebio Morales, Minister of State in the new 
Republic, puts the Panama case vigorously, the gist 
of his historical survey being to the effect that the 
Isthmians have never regarded the Colombian Govern¬ 
ment as favourable to their development and aggran¬ 
disement; and have been consistently demanding 
a^Federal system:— 

The central rfgime has always been to the Isthmians as a 
halter around their necks. The" public functionaries, always 
appointed, directly or indirectly, by the Central Government of 
Bogota, were chosen, not for their qualifications for public ser¬ 
vice, but for their subservience to those in power. 

■* Of the new Government, Seftor Morales says:— 
-The Provisional Government of the Republic has been con¬ 
fided to three of the most notable citizens of the country, 
designated by the people in the most suitable manner, consider¬ 
ing the rapidity of the movement and the gravity of the circum¬ 
stances under which it was brought about. This Government 
is therefore democratic from its origin ; and, pending the 
organisation of the nation by a convention to be chosen by the 
suffrages of the people, the Government has assumed, provi¬ 
sionally and transitorily, all political powers. 

But it is plain from his article that he is willing to 
pay the price of freedom from Colombia with sub- 
^ serviency to the Northern neighbour:— 

No,one can ignore the fact that in Panama’s external policy 
the Nnited States will have preponderating influence. The 
United States is the natural ally of the Republic of Panama by 
the force of events ; and that alliance must, by the building of 



the Canal, become 
perpetual and in¬ 
destructible. It is 
the interest of the 
United States to 
guarantee the 
sovereignty of the 
Republic in whose 
territory that nation 
is about to execute 
the most important 
work of the age; 
and Panama is in 
absolute need of 
its guarantee. 

(2.) Colombia’s 
Deluded 
Dreams. 

Mr. Marrion 

Wilcox follows _ „ ... _ _ 

»-i,h a paper «• ^ 

entitled “Colom- 8 

bia’s Last Vision of Eldorado,” in which, quoting 
from Colombian books, he shows that the Govern¬ 
ment of that country was relying all along upon 
obtaining vast spoil from the United States, and 

that it was the disappointment of this hope which led 
them to reject the Hay-Herran Treaty :— 

A majority of both Houses, realising that their departments, 
were remote, and not even connected by railways with the 
proposed canal, had gone up to Bogota convinced that they 
would find it hard to secure for the departments which they 
represented a share in the benefits to come from the great work t 
they feared, moreover, lest the independence of the country as a 
whole should lie put in jeopardy. A saying had been current 
in Latin-America for many years to the following effect t 
Wherever the canal is cut, there will be the southern boundary 
of the United States. 



REap efjPiaatnattnd Colombia. 


But political consideratioas also induced 
the rejection of the Treaty :— 

Colombia’s agent at Paris, representing the 
republic in the Administrative Council of the Canal 
Company, early in 1902 calculated that his Govern¬ 
ment should demand from the United States not less 
than 20,000,000 dols. in gold immediately, this 
initial payment to be followed by an annuity of 
2,000,000 dols., increasing by 100,000 dols. each 
year — which would make the annual payment 
12,000,000 dols. at the end of ninety-nine years. 
This calculation he based upon the present volume 
of the isthmian traffic and its probable increase, 
asserting that the revenue from the canal would, 
according to the figures of the French Company, 
reach 40,000,000 dols. annually. Such a capital 
sum in hand, and such an assured income, would 
have made Colombia, at a single stroke, the richest 
country of her class. And she was the poorest. 

Published far and wide, with the .indorsement 
of leading financiers and of the Government, this 
cheerful estimate did not prepare Colombians to 
welcome the terms offered in 1903 —namely, # cash 
payment of 10,000,000 dols., with an annuity of 
250,000 dols., beginning nine years after the 
exchange of ratifications of the convention, and 
increasing not at all." 

(3.) The Complaint of Colombia. • 

Mr. Radi Pdrez follows with a paper on 
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Dr. Barnardo’s Girls en route to Canada. 


“The Treacherous Treaty,” in which he denounces 
the conduct of the United States as a violation of the 
Treaty of 1846-48 between the old republic of New 
Granada and the United States, by which the latter 
guaranteed the neutrality of the Isthmus, and the true 
spirit of which he interprets to mean that the northern 
republic would stand by and help the Colombians, 
and guard the Isthmus :— 

The first practical result of the Treaty of 1846-48 was the 
ruination of Colombia, unconsciously brought about by the 
republic that was to protect the Isthmus of Panama against the 
greed of all World Powers. How little knew the Colombians, 
who prepared o’" 1 sanctioned that treaty, what its workings 
would be ! 

THE REAX, CAUSES OF REJECTION. 

• Mr. P6rez gives the following list of reasons why 
his Government rejected the Canal Treaty :— 

1. The impossibility of having a World Power substituted for 
a private corporation ; 

2. The necessity of granting an entirely new concession, or 
making a contract, perfectly defined in all particulars, with the 
hew builder of the canal, which would take into account the 
nature and the magnitude of the new contractor ; 

3. The illegality of the treaty, as being in direct opposition 
to the constitution of the country ; 

4. The illegality of the extension of time granted to the Com- 
pagnie Universtlte du Canal de Panama, which was granted 
against the express wishes of the Colombian Congress; 

5. The reluctance that a large majority of the Colombians had 
to see IO,oqo,ooo dols. squandered by officials they did not trust, 
without the slightest benefit to the nation ; 

6 . The repugnance (illusory, perhaps, but sincere) that many 
felt against selling their fellow-countrymen on the Isthmus; 

7. -The smallness of the sum offered, which was not even 
enough to pay for the share in the Panama Railroad reverting 
entirely to Colombia at the close of the franchise. 

But he declares that eteryone in Colombia was in 
favour of the Canal, provided that all matters con¬ 
nected with the enterprise were legally established, and 
that each party to it had his just due. 


(4.) Panama v. Nicaragua. 

In The *Engineering Magazine 
General Henry L. Abbott con¬ 
tributes a very valuable exposition 
of the advantages which are 
assured by the final choice of the 
Panama route. Comparing the 
two routes, he says:— 

The first point for consideration in 
judging of the merit of a projected canaL 
is the facility of approach for large 
vessels. Natural harbours do not exist 
in Nicaragua, but this statement does 
not fully cover the case. On the Pacific 
coast one may be excavated and pro¬ 
bably maintained at moderate cost, Hut 
on the Atlantic coast a never-ending 
battle with the forces of nature is inevitable. 

The general characteristics of the inland 
district to be traversed next demand . 
attention. Central America has long been 
the home of volcanoes. From January 
1st, 1901, to September 30th, 1903, a 
period of 33 consecutive months, th^pe 
official records show 39 slight tremors, 73, 
slight shocks, and 33 strong shocks, the 
decided movements continuing for 14 minute] and 45 seconds. 
Similar observations made at Panama for the same period show 
six slight tremors and three slight shocks, the movements con¬ 
tinuing for about 10 seconds. Common sense dictates that the 
canal should not be placed in the region of greatest danger 
from earthquakes to be found anywhere upon the continent, 
when a safer and better route exists elsewhere. 

THE PANAMA ROUTE. 

With regard to Panama, General Abbott says:— ^ 

In the important element of natural harbours the roujf has 
met all the requirements of commerce during the four centuries- 
since its discovery. On the Pacific, when the canal reaches 
deep water, no works of harbour improvement will ever be 
required. On the Atlantic, the natural depth now meets the 
needs of ordinary commercial steamers, and when more is 
required it may be secured by dredging, without fear of 
deterioration, since there are no moving sands to be combated. 

The merits of the inland route are equally conspicuous. Thfr 
distance is only about 45 miles from ocean to ocean, or only 
one quarter as long as that by Nicaragua, and the summit level 
may be fixed at about 65 feet, or a little more than half that 
at Nicaragua. The route is swept by no strong*winds ; the 
curvature is exceptionably favourable as compared with existing 
ship canals ; the annual rainfall ranges frdbi about«!40 inches, 
on the Atlantic coast, to about 93 inches in the interior and; 4 
about 60 near the shores of the Pacific, with a well-defined 
dry season of fully three months ; and with judicious regulation 
of the Chagres river there will never be objectionable current# in 
any part ofthe route. The transit from ocean to ocean may bo 
made in a single day without encroaching upon the night, but 
night passages can be made easy and safe by a system i ; electric 
lighting supplied by water power at the two dams on the M 
Chagres. The floods of the river may be readily controlled, 
and ample provision to meet the low-water requirements of the 
canal may easily be made. In a word, an excellent canal well 
suited to the needs of navigation may be constructed; there are 
no technical difficulties that will not yield to the ordinary 
resources of modem engineering, if judicious measures are 
adopted in preparing the final plans. It is true t^at five locks 
will be required, two to reach the summit level, two to descend, 
and one to overcome the large tidal oscillation on the Pacific 
coast; but experience on the Manchester Ship Canal ha# 
demonstrated that they will entail no serious difficulties in. 
navigation. 

Mr. Benjamin T%lor contributes an article ott 
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"‘The Secession of Panama" to the Fortnightly 
Review , in which he comments somewhat caustically 
on the action of the United States :— 

The rapidity with which the United States acknowledged the 
new Republic is certainly suggestive of the seamy side of inter¬ 
national politics. In paint of fact, Panama was thus practically 
djjplauded for doing what the whole of the Northern States rose 
in arms forty years ago ■'to prevent the Southern States of the 
Federal Union from doing. 

“The American Government can hardly be sur¬ 
prised that hard things are said about the whole 
proceedings. . . President Roosevelt has not disarmed 
his detractors by his message.” 

(5.) Canada Another Colombia. 
fc Mr. P. T. McGrath contributes a somewhat 
alarmist article to the North American Review, entitled 
A New Anglo-American Dispute ; is Hudson Bay a 
■Closed Sea?” from which it appears that the United 
States, having settled affairs with their obstructionist 
neighbours to the South, are on the war-path against 
mew obstructionists in the North. Hudson Bay, he 
soys, threatens to become the theatre of an international 
entanglement second only in importance to the Alaskan 
Boundary dispute. Canada recently despatched an 
expedition to Hudson Bay with the object of expelling 
American whalers from that region ; and she proposes 
to declare absolute sovereignty over the big sea. 

There has l>een a persistent demand for years by the press 
and public of Canada that there should lje a substantial demon¬ 
stration of her sovereignty over these waters, and the Ottawa 
Government has now bowed to that demand and despatched 
patrol ship there. 

t( THE ALASKAN QUESTION OVER AGAIN, 

Iif- this Mr. McGrath secs a serious danger to 
American rights and interests. According to the 
Treaty of Washington of 1818, America had equal 
rights with the British on the west coast of Newfound¬ 
land and northward indefinitely along Labrador; but 
the question now arises whether American rights of 
■fishing cease on one side of Hudson Strait and begin 
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again on the other, or whether the right continues into 
Hudson Strait and Bay. The British doctrine of 
“ headland to headland,” by which all waters lying 
within a line from cape to cape are territorial and a 
mare clausum, has never been subscribed to by the 
United States, which claims that the three-mile limit 
should follow the sinuosities of the s board. 

“ THE CANADIAN SEA.” 

The Canadians will certainly not accept the 
American claim, and a Bill is now before the Ottawa 
Legislature to -change the name 
Hudson Bay to “ Canadian Sea,” 
“for good political and national 
reasons, and to assert Canadian 
supremacy over the waters of the 
Bay and the adjoining territory." 

THE CAUSES OF CANADA’S ACTION. 

The value of the fishing is very 
great, and in addition to whales there 
are thirty species of edible fishes. 
But Canada has weightier reasons 
for her policy of exclusion :— 

Imperial considerations, too, are largely 
shaping this new policy of turning Hudson 
Bay into an inland lake, and re-anMexing 
all the surrounding country to the confines 
of the Arctic Circle. There is alarm over 
the possible withdrawal of the bonding 
privilege Iff the United States, and a 
desire to become independent of it. 
There is a belief that a second trans¬ 
continental railway line further removed 
from the international boundary than 
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the Canadian Pacific Railway means an augmentation of Britain’s 
safeguards. There is a readiness to provide the means whereby 
Britain may procure foodstuffs and stores from her over-seas 
granary, and despatch men and munitions to the Far F.ast or 
threatened points nearer home. Above all, there is the sentiment 
of Canada, flushed with tha strength of a young giant, that 
she has attained national sftiture, and should fashion her 
schemes for thesdevelopment of her imperial heritage on lines 
cummo surate with the future for which she seems destined. 

All of which, to a good American, seems mere 
obstructionism ; so Mr. McGrath concludes by warning 
us that the question is going to be brought forward 
prominently .in the near future. 

(6 .) New and C)i.d America. 

The amazing inequality of representation in the 
Senate of the older and more newly-settled American 
States is brought out sharply in a paper in the North 
American Review , by Mr. Sylvester Baxter. In the 
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Senate a resident in Nevada is represented as much 
as 171 residents in New York :— 

The total population of the United States, according to the 
Twelfth Census, is 76,305,387. The population, of the forty- 
five States is 74,181,336 New York haft nearly 10 per cent, 
of this figure, Pennsylvania about 8 per cent., Illinois about 
6 $ per cent., Ohio about 5J per cent., Missouri about 4} per 
cent., and Massachusetts over 3$ per cent. These six Slates 
have altogether about 38$ per cent, of the total population of 
the States. But their combined voting strength in the Senate is 
only twelve out of ninety. 

M». Baxter, however, says that the minor States 
would not oonsent to any amendment of the Con¬ 
stitution which would diminish their privileges. 

(7.) The Absorption of Mexico 
• From what is stated by Mr. Walter McCaleb in his 
article in Munsey's Magazine , it would seem evident 
that the United States is carrying on successfully in 


Mexico Russia’s policy of peaceful absorption in 
Manchuria. 

Of the 13,570,462 inhabitants that Mexico had in 1900, more 
than eighty per cent, are Indians or people of mixed blood. 
This means that the mass of the population, inheriting no 
traditions save tribal ones, and no culture save a scant veneer, 
is still unfitted for the exercise of political powers such as the 
enthusiastic revolutionists of 1810 formulated, and as the 
framers of the constitution of 1857 decreed. 

THE MATERIAL TO HAND. , 

The constitution of Mexico is modelled after that of the 
United States, which is the ripest fruit of a thousand years of 
Anglo-Saxon experience—experience such as no other race has 
had. What success can be predicted for its working among a 
people where eighty-five per cent, are illiterate, where there is 
scant encouragement for education, and where the ruling school 
of religious thought is that which burns the taper of the Middft- 
Ages t Failure can but follow. 

THE ADVENT OF THE AMERICAN. 

The nineteenth century not only saw Spain lose her hold on the 
land of the Aztecs, hut saw that land stirred to new life by the 
industrial invasion of a people who had spread from the Atlantic 
coast to the Pacific in a campaign of material triumphs. This- 
conquest complete, Mexico, with its glamour of the El Dorado, 
could not fail .to excite the cupidity of Americans, and to-ds^ 
there are sixty thousand of them beyond the Rio Grande. More 
than four hundred millions of American dollars are invested in 
the mines and pastures of our southern neighbotfr. Her railways 
are listed on the New York Stock Exchange, the two leading 
systems—the Mexican Central and the National of Mexico—, 
having no less than five thousand miles of trackage. 

ABSORPTION, NOT ANNEXATION. 

The American invasion has done much for Mexico. In 
return, the Republic has been obliged to assume a grave respon¬ 
sibility—the protection of vested interests. Should the death of 
Diaz precipitate a revolution, as is possible though not probable, 4 
should the time come when the property of Americans Is emtfis- 
cated by contending factions, or the lives»of American Subjects 
endangered, the United States would of necessity speak, and 
speak plainly. Her right to do so is thoroughly recognised by- 
international law. Should it bo contested by the government 
in pnver at the ancient capital of the Aztecs it would he vigor¬ 
ous y asserted, and the incident might be closed by forcible 
occupation of the country. 

Fortunately, this particular contingency appears remote* 
Apart from such a possibility, however, there are reasons for 
thinking that at no far day the relations between the two. 
countries must take on a different form. Absorption, rather 1 
than annexation, is the word. There arc lessons*in, history, 
which teach that we may confidently look forward to this result. 

THE DESTINY OF MEXIcR. # 

As the neighbouring republic advances in civilisation and ‘ 
wealth, and as the pressure of population in our own country 
increase?, the tide of immigration will set toward the south-Weet 
in an increasing stream. This is but stating a plain economic- 
fact. Contiguity with the United States has cast the destiny ofi 
Mexico! / 

(8.) The Venezuelan Arbitration. ’j. 

Mr. Wayne Macveagb, who opened the case 
before the Hague Tribunal on behalf of Venezuela, 
contributes to the North American Review an article 
in which he lays stress upon the great significance and 
the world-wide importance of the issue which the 
Tribunal had to decide, upon which it has not yet. 
pronounced ai? opinion. Never before has the Hague 
Tribunal been called upon to decide any,far-reaching 
and ethical principles of the law of nations as ampli¬ 
fied by the Hague Convention The question before 
the Court was one which enabled Mr Wauie Mac- 
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veagh to raise a great principle. He argued that the 
Hague Conference itself had imposed upon all the 
signatories of its Convention an obligation to avoid a 
resort to force—first by invoking the mediation of 
some neutral powe®, and that failing, by persistent 
pledges to secure a peaceful arbitration of the existing 
disputes. n 

Mr. Wayne Macveagh, as counsellor for Venezuela 
and the United States, maintained that both the spirit 
and the letter of the Hague Convention did impose 
such obligations, and that, therefore, as these obliga¬ 
tions were ignored by England, Germany, and Italy, 
he claimed that they had no right to provisional pay¬ 
ment of their claims, seeing that they had attempted 
to enforce them without making any efforts to secure 
arbitration. As Mr. Macveagh is quite right in 
maintaining, if the judges decide in favour of his 
contention, their 
decision will 
mark an uplifting 
epoch in the 
history of the 
Hague Tribunal, 
and that 'it 
will be increas¬ 
ingly difficult for 
any nation in the 
future to refuse 
to submit her 
contention to the 
*same arbitra- 
metft; which 
would indeed be 
a great gain for 
civilisation, if die 
Tribunal were to 
affirm that every 
Power that ap¬ 
pealed to force 
before appealing 
to arbitration pre¬ 
judiced its cause 
and created a presumption in favour of its adversary. 

VENEZUELAN ARBITRATION. 

It is much to be regretted that, owing to the lack 
of excisable records at the Hague, the drift of Mr. 
MacYeagh’s argument was imperfectly appreciated, 
and that an opportunity was thereby offered for 
^tnisrepresentation, of which some journalists and 
diplomatists took full advantage. 

I am glad to know Mr. Macveagh himself thought 
it necessary to contradict a statement widely circu¬ 
lated, and to state that his method of opening the 
case was not resented in the least by the repre¬ 
sentatives ef Great Britain, with whom his relations 
from first to last appear to have been most cordial. 

Mr. SVLV&FER Horne’S work at Whitefield’s Chapel, 
and a paper: byhirii on “ Nature as One of the Influences 
of Modern Life/ form the chief features of the Sunday 
■ Magnzinejor January. 


FIRES IN LONDON THEATRES. 

The terrible disaster in Chicago lends exceptional 
interest to the paper in the Nineteenth Century by the 
Chairman of the L.C.C. Theatres Committee, Sir 
Algernon West. His “ Notes ’’ are full of interest. 
The admission of women tb the stage he traces to 
a license granted in 1662, and reflects tWat “we owe 
some debt of gratitude to the more elastic times of 
the Restoration.” He records that in 1878 there 
were in London at least three hundred public-houses 
licensed for music, but there are now only about 
twenty. He adds, “The restaurants where music 
is allowed during meals, and the . efforts of 
religious bodies in establishing music-halls and 
institutes, have contributed to overwhelm the licensed 
victuallers in this discretion.” The prohibition of the 
sale of drink in new music-halls has added to the 

popularity of the 
houses so re¬ 
stricted. Thet 
Licensing Com¬ 
mittee of the 
L.C.C. in 1903 
licensed* 1 ' 331 
places for music, 
stage plays and 
dancingor music 
only, 23 of these 
being for stage 
plays. Passing 
to treat of the 
precautions 
against file, the , 
writer refers to 
the regular in¬ 
spection by 
architect and fire 
officer. The 
figures which he 
gives concern¬ 
ing theatre fires 
at home and 
abroad are now of special interest: — 

In noo selected cases occurring between 1797 and 189731 
home and abroad, the number of fatalities, according to some 
authorities, is fixed at not fewer than 10,000, and the loss of valu¬ 
able property has been enormous. In this generation there have 
been fires at Brooklyn in 1876, when 400 people lost their lives. 
In 1881, at the Municipal Theatre at Nice 150 to 200 were killed, 
and in the same year 450 perished at the Ring Theatre, Vienna. 
In 1887, 115 perished at the Opera Comique, Paris, and in the 
same year at the Exeter Theatre 127 persons were burned. In 
1891, thirteen lost their lives at the Theatre Royal, Gateshead ; 
and the fire at the Paris Bazaar, which should not perhap be 
classed in the same category as the buildings with which this 
article deals, is fresh in all minds, as is also the fire afc the 
Comddie Franfaise in 1900, which occasioned the death of the 
artist Mile. Henriot. 

In London, in a properly licensed building, no life has been 
lost (except that of a fireman in the performance of his duty at 
the fire at the Alhambra in December, 188a) since 1858, when 
at the Cobourg Theatre, now Royal Victoria Coffee Music Hall, 
sixteen persons were killed in a panic resulting from a foist alarm 
of fire. 
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THE FISCAL CONTROVERSY. 

; f Mr. Charles Booth. 

Mr. Charles Booth’s appointment as a member 
of Mr. Chamberlain's mock commission startled not a 
few. His article on “ Fiscal Reform,” in the January 
National Review, now colnes to explain his motives. 
The attentidh it commands may be inferred from the 
fact that the National is now in a third edition. 
Mr. Booth begins by explaining that the Protectionist 
policies of other nations may be both explained and 
justified by economic and other arguments, the most 
important of the latter being the “sentiment of 
nationality." He maintains that here is a national 
conflict between national aspirations and Free Trade 
ideals ; that our Free Trade propaganda has failed to 


Empire would be free to fix its own tariff, would not 
arouse any of the jealousies a ltd disruptive tendencies 
which the Free Traders fear. 

Sir Robert Giffen. 

“ Ineffectual Preference " is thq title of Sir Robert 
Giffen’s contribution to the Nineteenth Century. He 
argues from the actual effect of greater rises in price 
that a 2S. duty on wheat will not of itself increase the 
wheat area or the production. The stimulus is not 
sufficient, according to past experience. The sug¬ 
gested preferences are much too small. Large pre¬ 
ferences would be too burdensome for the home 
consumer. He concludes that if the proposals them¬ 
selves are puerile, “ What a calamity it is that the 
whole country should be in a tumult for so little.” Me 
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convince, and that we have not even been consistent 
Free Traders. Our unqualified reception of imports 
has done much to encourage the Protective system of 
Europe. Free Trade within the Empire is, he admits, 
the ultimate ideal. But the time has not yet come. 

WHAT MR. BOOTH WANTS. 

Mr. Booth defines the demands of the Fiscal Re¬ 
formers as follows:—- 

(1) Trade preference within the Empire. 

(2) Some degree of protection for home production. 

The gradual modification of excessive obstruction to inter¬ 
national trade. 

Mr. Booth thinks that an all-round 5 pdt cent, duty 
would be the least we can offer to any foreign nation, 
and that only by treaty, Vo per cent, being levied in 
the absence of special treaties. He maintains that 
preference applicllk uniformly to all inter-imperial 
trade transactions, subject to which each unit of the 


laments that large numbers of Imperialists are forced’ 
by Mr. Chamberlain’s policy into the ranks of the 
Opposition, and that the leaders of the Opposition 
have as little to say as Ministers about the most 
urgent problems of national life. • 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd. 

Following on Sir Robert Giffen, Mr. Benjamin Kidd 1 ' 
writes, on the opposite side, on “ The Larger Basis of 
Colonial Preference." His argument is that, having by 
means of Factory Acts and other protective legislation 
renounced the principle of unrestricted competition at 
home, we cannot consistently maintains the same 
principles of free scramble ip our international 
relations. Just as competing individuals are forced 
In a state of unrestricted freedom to sink to 
the level of the least scrupulous competitor. - 
so in what is called Free Trade, competing 
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nations are bound to v reduce their conditions of 
life to that of the lowest competitor, or succumb. A 
higher than the merely economic motive must come 
in, both in domestic and in international industry. 
In the latte!' it is tbs organic principle of nationality. 
“Dumping" is the international counterpart to the 
“blackleg” in home labour. On present lines, Great 
Britain must in the end fail, not only in hostile 
markets, but in friendly, to compete successfully with 
the industry of protected countries organised on a larger 
national basis. The competing localisms of the 
United States have been overcome by the organic 
principle of nationality. So he concludes that the 
only basis wide enough to make us masters of the 
situation is the economic consolidation of the British 
Empire. 

Sir Roper Lethbridge. 

In the Asiatic Quarterly Rei’ieiv Sir Roper Leth¬ 
bridge speaks out strongly in favour' of Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain’s proposals. ■ He says :— 

Sir. Chamberlain’s splendid and successful advocacy of 
Imperial Fiscal Reform has brought these proposals, which in 
1896 seemjd to many a counsel of perfection, into the region 
of practical politics. 

How Landlords Would Profit. 

Mr. A. C. Pigou contributes to the Fortnightly 
Review a paper on “ The Known and the Unknown 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s Policy.” He says :— 

The really important element of indirect loss is not in pro- 

« action, but in distribution. It arises front the transference of 
ealtK which Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme involves, from the 
gener^, body of consunjers to the pockets of agricultural land¬ 
lords. Our present home production probably stands somewhat 
as follows 

Wheat . 67 million quarters. 

* Barley and Oats ... 28 6 ,, 

Butchers’ Meat ... ,£42,000,000 

Dairy Produce ... £40,000,000 

Multiplying the estimated change of prices by the 
present home production, we get the extra payment 
ultimately made by consumers to landlords as 
under:— 1 

Wheat: is. 8d. pc* qr,, on 67 million qjfe ... £558,000 
Barley and Oats : 6<l. per qr. on 28'6 millioffqrs. 715,000 
Butchers’ Meat: 2j per cent, oh ,£42,000,000 .. 1,050,000 

Dairy Produce: „ £40,000,000.. 1,000,000 

Tot a> .£3.323.000 

; Colonial Claims for Preference. 

C. de Thierry contributes to the United Services 
Magazine a long article defending Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy from the point of view of the Colonies. He 
sums up his views as follows :— 

Aa the Zollverein of 1833 was the first real step towards the 
unification of Germany, so an Imperial Customs Tariff will be 
the first step towards the unification of the British £mpire. As 
long as the cdfamercial policy of the Mother Country is Free 
Trade, and the commercial policy of the Colonies Protection, 
unity} must be ljttlc more than a shadow, except under the 
pressure of war. 

The first part of the Empire Review for January is 
entirely fiscal. The point of Mr. Foxwell’s article on 


“ Fiscal Illusions ’’ is that the economic importance! 
of tariffs is generally over-estimated. We built up! 
our Empire “during a rtgime of the most brazen, 
Protection that the world has ever seen/’ and tariff - 
revision, therefore, is not a nyftter over which to wax 
hysterical. Economic development depends far more ,, 
on national character and the natural resources of a . 
country than on any tariffs. 

A Banker’s Testimony for Free Trade. 

The Monthly Review for January opens with a very 
lengthy and important article by Mr. Felix Schuster, 
President of the Union Bank, on “Foreign Trade 
and the Money Market.” The paper is too long to 
summarise adequately here. Mr. Schuster declares 
that the excess of our imports over exports may be 
taken to be the measure of our prosperity, so long as 
our earning power through invisible exports is not 
decreased thereby. Mr. Schuster says: 

The danger of all protective systems, as far as we can learn 
from experience, is that, once established, it is most difficult 
to get away from them, and that they have a constant tendency 
to grow. The result must be to lead to higher prices all round, 
and consequently to general loss, and higher prices must mean 
diminution in our exports, which we wish to increase. 

An American Estimate of Foreign Competition. 

Mr. Kirchhoff, discussing in the American Revieiv 
of Reviews the outlook for steel and iron in the New 
Year, does not seem to share Mr. Chamberlain’s 
sanguine view of the expansion of American ex¬ 
ports :— 

So far as the probable volume of export sales is concerned, it 
is not well to indulge in very sanguine expectations. We arc 
not the only ones who are dumping a surplus, nor are our plants 
so immeasurably better or our costs so much lower that we/f‘ 
have foreign markets at our mercy. Our best works are, >» 
generally speaking, far ahead in labour-saving appliances, but w e 
need that advantage to offset our higher wages. On the other 
hand, we art not as economical of fuel nor as careful of 
waste as the better works of our competitors. Besides, we 
must descend to the level of the world’s neutral markets, which is 
considerably lower than our own. This muSc mean some sacrifice, 
even if due allowance be made for the fact that cost of manu¬ 
facture is lowered by being able to keep plants at full employ¬ 
ment. The moral effect upon home consumers of export sales 
at lower prices than those prevailing at home is /another con¬ 
sideration which must be given some weight. 

An Alternative to Protection. 

Mr. F. W, Pethick-Lawrence writes in the 
Contemporary Review suggesting, as an alternative 
to Protection, the taxation of all foreign investments. 
He finds that ^40,000,000 annually is the sum upon 
which the tax would have to be paid, and he suggests 
that the Indome Tax should be left at nd. for 
incomes earned on money invested at home or in 
the colonies, but that an additional 6d. in the pound 
should b e j feced on incofties from investments 
abroad. ' 9 k would encobritee investors to go into 
enterprises rounded within JwpEmpire, and it would 
yield a million a year to the ro,venue. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison Contrihgtes , Vigorous 1 
fiscal catechism to the PtriU&ift Mwiiw, consisting of 
seventy-eight very perrinefltt questions. - 
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HY THE HAVY IS MORE EFFICIENT THAN 
THE ARMY. 


The United Service Magazine contains an interesting 
: article, evidently from the pen of a naval officer, 
which deals very clearly with the reasons which tend 
to produce the great difference in the efficiency of the 
Navy and that of the Arnfy. He gives many reasons, 
hut the most cogent of all is difference of education. 
On this point, he writes ~ 

A naval officer’s training in individual responsibility com¬ 
mences on the day he leaves the training-ship. Boys of sixteen 
and seventeen years of age have responsibility thrust upon them ; 
-small at first, but gradually increasing according to tlieir length 
'•of service, or as circumstances may require. 


and superintended by officers who soon rival' in .blackness the 
men who are using the shovels to fill coal-bags. < 

Perhaps sorae of this may seem undfccessary, but there is good 
in it. Officers who have to win the confidence of their inen, and 
who have to exact from them implicit and.unquestioning 
obedience, must prove themselves. If they cannot obtain 
obedience in peace time at ordinary work, they wills not lie able 
to control their men in action, and if tray cannot do that they 
are useless. 

He concludes with a quotation : — 

Moreover, officers of the Army are by habit and traditior 
imbued witli loyalty rather to their regiment than to the Army 
at large. The sailor loves his ship; but his ship is only s 
temporary resting-place. His loyalty is to the service and th« 
Board of Admiralty. 


A MIDDY STORY. 

1 recently heard the following yarn about a naval cadet who 
had just joined his ship from the Britannia , and was hoisting u 
boat. “ Haul taut singly," “ Marry,” “ Hoist away," he 
ordered in a squeaky voice ; and the men, taking advantage 
of a youngster, leisurely walked the boat jip to the davits. 
“High enough,” “Turn for lowering,” “ Lower away," 
came his orders, and the men lowered the boat into 
tjie water again with some astonishment. “ Now,” he 


said, “you’ve got to run this boat up," ’ and the men, 
still more astonished, ran the boat up quickly to two blocks. 
“High enough," “Turn for lowering,” “Lower away,” 
again he ordered, and down the boat went once more into the 
water. “ Now,” said the squeaky voice, “ you ran the boat up 
for your own pleasure, this time you arc going to do it for 
mine.” And it is safe to conjecture that this young officer never 
.again Saw a boat walked up. 

■ There cannot be much question about the training which 
■provinces a boy of this stamp.' There is the knowledge of what 
to do, 'how it should be done, and that the orders properly 
givenwill be obeyed; There is scarcely any work in the Navy 
so trifial that it is ijot placet! under the direcfepotrol of an 
•officer; and there is equally no work, no mattetaw dirty or 
arduous, that the officers m> not share in. ThWipparently 
trivial work of scrubbing der^ts and cleaning pai^work is 
I* daily supervised by officers of the relative' Antiy rank' 
“-■of- lieutenant-colop m ^. and major j while the arduous 
an$.diny work R caSyup, v^luch often lasts from daylight 
until late nt night, aninpjfietnne* all night, through, is joined in 


THE WORSHIP OF THE DRUM. 

“ The Romance of Music ” is the title of wM 
promises to "be a very interesting series of papers ip 
Good Words by Mr. Rowbotham. He begins with 
the drum, as the first musical instrument of the human 
race. He remarks on the skill of the Laplander in 
making the drum express all moods of joy and 
sadness. By the drum, the Sh% 
man hypnotises his audience ana 
himself. In the Marquesas Isles 
drums were made*aboulf fifteen 
feet high, and when beaten 
sounded like thunder. The Ota- 
heitans picture the heavenly state 
as a feast where “ spirits Who in 
this life were fair maidens and 
beautiful youths sit for ever on 
platforms and play the celestial 
music of heaven on their drums.” 
The legend of Guiana declares 
that it was the music of the drum 
which brought the universe out of 
chaos into order. Nay, there was 
once an organised system of reli¬ 
gion in which the drum was 
worshipped as a god. This is 
no sardonic allusion to the cult 
of Jingoism, in which* the war 
drum might be considered the 
fetich. It is a plain statement of 
^ fact. The writer goes on 
l here were sacrifices to the Dram ! The fruits of the earth, 
the spoils of the chase, were meekly offered by pious worshippers 
to the great god who gave them increase, or crowned their 
hunting with success 1 Even human sacrifices were offered to 
the Drum, and men and women taken prisoners in battle or 
driven away captive -from their native tribe were cruelly 
tortured and martyggf n& appease 4 the rage or mitigate 
the severity of an offiShded drum. There was an 
priesthood who had the care of the worship and the custody ol 
the person of the god, and who'levied what we may call tithes 
on the property of the laity in order to carry on with dm 
splendour and {solemnity the worship of the Drum, and k 
support in competence and comfort his zealous and energetic 
priests. 

A frequent adjuration during the recent war to 
“ listen to the music of the drum* may therefore be 
set down as a reversion to the savage "state. The 
military drum, we ate informed, is Asiatic, and 
entered Europe .with the Saracens through Spain. ' 



By courtesy of “ Shipping World,'*] 

The two Chilian Battleships recently Bought by the British 
Government. 
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ttip 'j£ffc HERBERT SPENCER. 

'BiackmM publishes: “a portrait” of Herbert 
Spencer, evidently pennedby one who had known him 
pretty clOSely% The writer describes him as, to all 
appearance^ifi perfect health, yet the victim of break¬ 
down as-early as 18^5, as a result of his constant pre¬ 
occupation with the “ Principles of PsychologyI here 
was a grave lesion of tne hirfier cerebral centres. But 
his health improved as he aovanced in life, thanks to 
his mental rectitude and simplicity of life. 

THE PHILOSOPHER’S DAY.' 


This is the writer’s account of the philosopher’s day. 
After breakfast he would glance hastily at the Times. 



iPhotogrlfk fy] WL kf. Mill*. 

Herbert Spencer 
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Gardens, at the Bayswatcr end. “ Punctually at ten 
he appeared at his working rooms, which he kept 
apart from his residence to secure himself against 
intrusion. There for three hours he dictated 
• to an amanuensis his letters and copy.” Strange 
to say, he found penmanship the hardest part 
of composition. At one he returned to lunch at his 
boarding-house > f° r > under medical advice, he had to 
avbid the absorption of solitude, and submitted to 
living m a boarding-house. The early part of the 
afternoon was spent in business, for “ he superintended 
his own printing, bookbinding and publishing.” Then 
he went to the Ath^nceum Club, met friends, read 
per&jdiidals, and niajiwi.billiards. Three or four even¬ 
ings a weekilte diriedout, He rarely read. Reading 
for half an hour after<6dinner, he |aid, would keep 


him awake for hours. He usually played billiards 
evening through. Insomnia dogged him from middle’Hn' 
life to old age. * 

HIS PLAY. 

He dictated his “ First Principles ” in intervals of a 
quarter of an hour, alternating with a quarter of an ■ 
hour’s rowing in a boat on a Highland doch. The 
most abstruse part of his psychology was dictated in a 
racquet court in the intervals of the game. He 
became an adept in tennis. Billiards was his chief 
indoor game. He went to theatres and concerts, 
cultivated part singing, and hung the walls of his 
study with his own water-colours. His out-of-doors, 
recreation was angling. On pleasure excursions with 
others he was the most genial of companions. He 
shunned publicity. He despised public honours. 

HIS WORK. 

The writer finds his pre-eminent quality in his 
architectonic faculty, his power to classify and con¬ 
struct. “ He would sit down to his desk, and in a* 
few minutes, with no apparent meditation, map out in 
all its ramifications a department of social science.” 

He was very jealous of his originality. His thoughts 
came to him, not in single file, but in platoons. He said 
that thinking and reading were equally fatiguing :— 

To a spectator, reading seemed to him the harder. When he 
was reading the muscles of his face contracted with the labour¬ 
er concentrating the attention. When lie was dictating the mosi 
al)stru.se matter there was no visible effort. The eyes woTe the 
far-away look of the thinker, while the face was in repose, and 
the thoughts flowed on for hours with never a break, lie lived 
and moved naturally on these high levels. 

Of express preparation there can have been but 
little. He carried method into everything. Classifi¬ 
cation hecame a second nature. His furniture 
reflected this:— 

Drawers, enclosures in drawers, and ingeniously constructed 
portfolios contained accumulations of facts which supplied him 
w ith matter. 

“ He was rarely to be found reading, and in fact 
read but little.” “ He was even aggressively mascu¬ 
line. He had the male animal’s instinct of battle.” 

He replied to criticisms which might well have been 
left unnoticed. 

HIS PLACABILITY. 

The writer mentions many of the finer traits of his; 
character. He had a genuine sympathy with the 
victims of ill-health. If he received a service he 
seemed as though he could not rest until he had returned 
it fourfold. He was not vindictive; he was placable. 
Anecdotes of forgiveness, and more than forgiveness, 
where a real injury had been done, come, back to 
memory. When he was angry he grew pale. He was- 
incapable of jealousy. With his depth of thought he 
combined a .native simplicity of character, stndswas. 
taken in fifty times if he was taken in once. , It may¬ 
be doubtea whether he was susceptible to deep or 
high emotion, He was perhaps most stirred when 
there seemed’ a prospect of 4 nis having to discontinue 
the publication of his works. | 














Leading Articles 

' These are a few pendllings from the valuable sketch 
Which is the distinction of the January number of 
JSiaekwood. 

“The Greatest and Noblest.” 

The Fortnightly for January contains an extremely 
interesting “ Character S^udy ” of the dead philoso¬ 
pher, from the pen of Mr. W. H. Hudson. Mr. 
Hudson sum* up Herbert Spencer as “morally the 
greatest and noblest man 1 have ever known.” He 
says:— 

Spencer’s face was a strikingly expressive one, with its 
strong frontal ridge, deep-set eyes, prominent nose, and firmly- 
cut mouth “and jaw—the face, as you instantly saw, of a man 
marked out for intellectual leadership. The features which, 
however, arrested attention in particular (as again the portraits 
show) w'ere the magnificent broad brow and hign-domcd 
head, which led many qualified observers to assert that 
Spencer's cranial development was the finest they had ever seen. 
In his case there was no such incongruity as sometimes exists 
between the man’s appearance and his work ; the one seemed to 
harmonise wholly with the other. ()nc thing, however, would 
perhaps astonish you, as it astonished George Eliot. The fore¬ 
head of a great thinker is generally ploughed deep with the lines 
of thought. Spencer’s was to the end as smooth as a child’s, 
liearing no traces of his long years of intense intellectual strain. 
This was probably due, as lie once suggested to me, to the fact 
that instead of setting himself to puzzle out problems he allowed 
his thoughts to evolve themselves naturally. It was also a little 
surprising that his long-continued ill-health appeared to have 
had so slight an effect outwardly upon him. His tall and rather 
gaunt figure was almost to the last wonderfully erect ; his cheeks 
w'ere always ruddy ; his splendid voice—which would have been 
a fortune to an orator-retained its richness and resonance, his 
rather rare laugh its deep-chested musical quality. Few men in 
the eighties were as well preserved as he was ; and it was diffi¬ 
cult in looking at him or listening to him to believe that for 
half-a-ccntury he had lieen to a considerable extent an invalid. 

He was often irritable, and sometimes quick of temper and of 
tongue; his judgment of men M'as occasionally severe; and he 
had so little tolerance for the foibles, prejudices, and petty 
absurdities of everyday life that he now and then struck one as 
hard and even censorious. He set up an extremely high 
standard of conduct, and was outspoken in his condemnation of 
meanness, untrulhfulncss, and trickery, of sordid ambitions and 
weak subserviency to the dictates of the social code. Hut it 
must Ire remembered that, unlike many moralists who make 
rigorous demands upon the integrity of others, he made demands 
equally rigorous upon 4 iimself. The severe standard by which 
lie tested the conduct of his neighbours was the standard by 
which he governed his own life. 

HIS LOVE OF MUSIC. 

Mr. Spencer was not a reading man, and in 
particular cared little for imaginative literature ;— 

llut while the lighter forms of Jiterature yielded him only 
moderate pleasure, music was a never-failing source of satis¬ 
faction. He would listen hour after hour while one played to 
him from the compositions of the great masters, valuing expres¬ 
sion, as might lie anticipated, far above virtuosity. He had 
enough knowledge of music to make him a critical, as well as a 
responsive, auditor; and while his taste was fairly catholic, he 
returned habitually to the standard writers of the older schools, 
like Handel and Bach, Beethoven and Gluck. Wagner he 
enjoyed in parts; but most of the modern- composers he was 
accu^med to dismiss as clever technicians merely, lacking 
in true inspiration. 

HIS EAR-STOPPERS. 

Of his famous “ ear-stoppers,” Mr. Hudson says 

Years ago Spencer found that the effort of following ordinary 
conversation frequently became too much for him ; but he liked* 
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to have people about him, to watch the pl^ of-, expression on 
their faces, to feel that, though he could not ttiqjsel£«hare much In 
the merriment, he was, as, it were, a part of the norpitd and healthy, 
social world. For.this, raison Ire efjected to withdrawal into 
solitude, and evolved a plan by which he might secure the partial 
isolation which he required. He had a crrcula* spring made 
to go round the back of his head, and this ■ carried *pads - 
which fitted firmly upon the ears, jsffectively* deadening 
the noise about him and reducing the surrounding chatter to a 
mere hum. I Have often seen him, sketched, at length upon 
his couch, follow with apparent interest the gossip* over the 
afternoon teacups up to a ceroin point, and then, reaching 
under his pillow, draw forth and adjust this instrument, thus 
suddenly detaching himself from his environment, The effect 
of this movement with comparative strangers was always to 
cause an instant cessation of the conversation. But this was 
precisely what Spencer did not wish. “Go oti talking,” he 
would exclaim, with a quizzical look, “ I Can’t hear what you • 
are saying, you know ! ’’ 

Mr. Hudson concludes by telling us that the pjhiJ<£ 
sopher towards the'end Of hik life ’ 

man. He saw Socialism be',' 

saw also unmistakable signs of reaction s TehgiOn,, 
politics and society. . • . ■ • • u \ 

In the same Review Dr. Beattie Ctozi'eir takes; 
Mr. Spencer’s death as a peg on ^hfcfy j^hangVJj 
sermon concerning the absurdity .W sjpecjaHsm in . 
such subjects as history, philosophy, and sociology. 
Specialists can, speak with authority on. the physical 
sciences, but on the above disputed ,(|uest»onS ‘tl»eir r 
opinions are valueless. , - ‘ ‘ ^ 

As -a Man.:;, . i - L . 

A very interesting but highly critical- articleis that 
by Dr. Fairbairn, which opens ,th6 Cqbtifoi, 

porary Reoiav. Dr. Fairbairn sums up 
as follows ^ 

Admiration, indeed, for Spencer as. a. njafi 
thinker is not inconsistent with doubt as tp his distuic'|i«i' gUt-A) 
man of letters. For ns the nineteenth century boasts no Reaver') 
man or more typical Englishman. He had dn infiiii^e c^pacity ‘ 
for standing alone, for being fxjOiftt^tji jjforepken 
obeying the truth lie believed. He laved man trip thoroughly 
to court popularity dr even to care Tor ,it j. iank, as, rink, ncver 
appealed to him, far he despised weahh' toO jU^cdy ' 

esteem upon any place that riches could Imy. He haid’a Viflve 
dignity of mind that made him insensible to vulgar ambition 
and indifferent to applause. He might regret to* find men 
careless of truth or of freedom, but his regret was for their ' 
sakes alone. It effected no change in fiisuttitude to Ids .own 
ideals.* His defects were all on the surface ; a formalism of 
speech that approached pedantry} an unimaginative monotony 
<>f style that made him, the least Philistinian of men, seem a 
veritable Philistine to persons of shallow culture; an aloofness 
from common things that appeared tospeak of a too conscious 
superiority ; a temper so uniformly didactic as to challenge 
criticism and even to invite contradiction ; and an independence 
of conventional ways that moved the aonventiojnal, according t* 
their disposition, either to holy disdain .or unholy anger. But 
his merits, which could be seen only by the roan of open eye, 
were solid and more marked* his rare integrity, his uncompro¬ 
mising honesty, his unselfishness, his kindliness, his noble sjpd 
tender outlook on the oppressed and distressed. 

AS A THINKER. 

But he criticises him seriously as a philosopher. 
He says it would be more cdrrdcj to speak of him as: 
a thinker than as in the strict' sense a, philosopher, 
Of the history and problems of philosophy, ancient ; 
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and modern, Hli was ignorant; and he was not 
familiar with pag'd, who anticipated him, and 
formulated a theory of evolution and distinguished it from 
emanation, and had courageously applied it to the whole realm 
of experience hr known existence. He had described Nature, 
analysed mariJ*fconceived society, explained law, art, religion, 
thought and* civilisation. His philosophy was therefore even 
larger than ,Mr. SpencCr’s, and as he had died while Spencer 
was still a youth, it was natural that a man who tried to unify 
knowledge should have Studied one who made the attempt so 
shortly before him. 

THE PEOPLE’S PHILOSOPHER. 

SpenCer was the philosopher of the people and the 
Press, the maker of current speculative formulae, a 
metaphysician who spoke in the language of the 
physicists. Dr. Fairbairn says :— 

JWhile I thus recognise the services Spencer rendered to 
scientific speculation, I must still deplore his poor philosophical 
equipment, and the consequent poverty of his contribution to 
real philosophy, whether of knowledge or of existence. On the 
other hand, no man can think of the greatness of the universe as 
he saw it and the immensity of the problem he tried to grapple 
with, without being moved to gratitude. I say this, while most 
conscious of two things—the comparative blindness of the man 
to tlie profundest questions in the history of man, and his disin¬ 
clination, to call it by no harsher word, to see the great signi¬ 
ficance of the higher religious personalities in history. 

• . Under-estimation. 

It is interesting, in view of the extremely critical 
attitude of writers like Dr. Fairbairn, to see that the 
writer of the article on Mr. Spencer in the Westminster 
Review concludes as follows:— 

■ Personally we think that the tendency at the moment is 
generally to under-estimate the importance of his labours, and 
the permanent value of many of his conclusions. 

* Of Mr. Spencer's encyclopaedic knowledge, the same 
writ$ says:— • 

Much has been written of his encyclopaedic knowledge, illus¬ 
trated not only in the ten volumes of the Synthetic Philosophy , 
but also in his numerous disconnected essays, in which he dis¬ 
cussed with apparently equal ease and certainty, such varied 
subjects os the Nebular Hypothesis, animal worship, architec- 
. tural types, music, railway policy, manners and fashions, ami 
representative government. Such versatility is well calculated 
to cause astonishment, llut the real significance of it is missed 
if no due notice is taken of the fact that in treating thus of 
many topics, Spencer made important contributions to the dis¬ 
cussion of Nearly all of them. Specialists in almost every walk 
acknowledge their indebtedness to him, and writers on astro¬ 
nomy, musical theorj, and literary style, no less than those who 
deal With psychology and ethics, find it necessary, even when 
it is to express disagreement, to take his speculations and con¬ 
clusions pitder consideration. 

His Doggedness. 

Mr. Edward Dicey, in the Nineteenth Century , 
narrates two incidents concerning the philosopher 
illustrating his “curious doggedness of purpose.” 
The late Sir Edgar Boehm, seeing a beautiful classic 
profile at the Athenseum, asked a young waiter who 
the man might be, and was (incorrectly) informed 
that it Was Herbert Spencer. He arranged with a 
common friend that Mr. Spencer should allow a bust 
Of himself to be made by the great sculptor. When 
Sir Edgar saw the real Herbert Spencer, whose form 
and face wer^ as ill adapted for sculpture as could be 
imagined, he endeavoured as delicately as possible to 


withdraw from his proposal. But Mr. Spencer insisted 
that the contract must be carried out Again, at a 
later time, several friends, hearing that he could not 
publish his works for want of money, undertook to 
relieve, him of the financial responsibility and to pay 
him a salary sufficient to keep him, with his simple 
tastes, in comfort. When, Jfowever, they found the 
very serious cost involved, they desired jo back qut. 
In vain. The sanctity of contract, a favourite thesis 
of the philosopher, was by him in this case resolutely 
enforced. 

His Doctrine of the Unknowable. 

In the American Review of Reviews , the sketch of 
Herbert Spencer is done by Professor F. J. E, Wood- 
bridge, and he remarks that there is something very 
artificial about his doctrine of the Unknowable. It 
appears to be dragged in. Spencer here seems to 
have borrowed from traditional philosophy. Its 
demolition leaves his philosophy of the Knowabie 
still intact. 

His Views of Music and the Drama. 

In the January number of the Musical 7 'imes, Sir 
Hubert Parry jots down a few of his recollections of 
Herbert Spencer. He writes :— 

My recollections of talks with Mr. Spencer are very scrappy 
and uncertain, and too many of the things I remember most 
vividly were naturally such as I profoundly disagreed with. 
They usually had nothing to do with music. One, which I 
remember most definitely, was about football, which he at the 
time condemned very decisively as a brutal and demoralising 
game. I could not help chaffing him a little about it, as he 
looked so supremely unlikely to have any practical experience. 
He took it quite well, but just persisted in reiterating his 
objection and suggestions. One of the latter was that anyone 
who shinned anyone on the opposite side should be fined half-a- 
crown ! 

Another talk was about theatres (some thirty years ago), and 
when 1 expressed surprise at his appearing to be so well up in * 
what was going on (some of which was trivial rubbish), Mr. 
Spencer said : “ I cultivate amusements on principle." 

Another time we were talking about contemporary art, and, 
after pouring a good deal of scorn upon the most prominent 
painters of the day, he ended solemnly with the remark that 
“Art had a great future before it in .the line of making 
machinery beautiful —that there was so much room for applica¬ 
tion of beauty of design and detail in the making of the cylinders 
of engines and piston-rods and cranks and driving-wheels." 

About music he once informed me, as a thing I ought to know, 
that the art was passing into such a state of extravagant com¬ 
plexity that it was a physical impossibility for the ear to disin¬ 
tegrate the confused mass of sound. 1 argued that a first-rate 
conductor like Richter, for instance, could hear every single part 
in the most complex piece of orchestration, and even if one little 
hautboy player! a wrong note he could pick it out, and that if 
he could not he would not be worth his place. But the philo¬ 
sopher merely repeated that it was purely a scientific question, 
and that it could be demonstrated that the human ear could not 
identify the details or unravel the complications of more than 
a certain number of sounds at a time, as the apparatus was not 
provided for it. I merely answered that his theory was contrary 
to fact and experience, and we both remained where we were. 

—.. . .... 0 

In the Christian Realm there Is a biographical sketch 
of Mr. W. T. Stead, accurate, but giving no real idea 
of the subject, by the Rev. W.C. Chisholm. A somewhat, 
similar article is deVoted to the Manchester Guardian 
fnd its editor, Mr. C. P. Scott. 
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WHERE JOHN BULL HOLDS HIS OWN. 

OUR supremacy as the ship-builders of the world, 
although assailed, is not as yet seriously impaired. 
According to an interesting article which appeared in a 
Tecent number of the Shipping World, it costs 30 per 
cent, more to Build steamships in the United States than 
it does in British yards. Mr, Morgan’s great Inter¬ 
national Mercantile Marine Company is building six ships 
of 64,200 tons in American yards. If the order had come 
to Great Britain the company would have saved half a 
million sterling. The Skipping World says :— 

A little sum will make this plainer. Here are the figures : — 


Two 13,400 ton ships at £ai per ton... 

„ „ £29 15s. per ton. 

Four ships, in all 37,400 tons, at 

£12 tos. per ton . 

Four ships, in all 37,400 tons, at 
£18 15s. per ton .. 


Totals. £1, 030,300 £1,485,240 

• 1,030,300 

1 liffcrence in favour of British buill ships . £454,940 




PheUfgmfh iyl , [, Lafaytitt. 

The Greatest Vessel in the World, 

The Whiter Star Liner “Baltic" on the Stocks at Belfast. 


But the extra expense, to the* owner does not end with the 
increased first cost of nis ships. Interest, depreciation, and 
insurance may each be fairly put at 5 per cent, per annum, or 
iS per cent, for the thre* items. This in the case of the six 


British 

Amt” iran 

Built. 

Built. 

£ 

562,800 

£ 

— 

783.990 

467,500 

— 

— 

701,250 


ships dealt with will mean an increased yearly charge of 
£68,241, or, say, £1 a*. 6d. per ton. It we take the net 
revenue per ton of nine of the fleets of representative British 
companies, as given in their last annual reports, ^is £1 10s. 8d. 
per ton per annum, it will be seen how deeply these increased 
and unnecessary annual charges cut jnto the fid revenue 
account. 

The difference is 30 per cent.# in favour of British 
builders. As long as that is the case they will not have 
much difficulty in holding their own. 


RAILWAY TRAVELLING AT 240 KILOMETRES 
AN HOUR. 

To the Engineering Magazine Dr. Alfred Gradenitz 
contributes a very valuable article on High Speed 
Electric Railway Trials, dealing especially with tfef 
Marienfelde-Zossen experiments. In 1902 a speed 
of 130 kilometres per hour was reached, but this was 
far surpassed in September and October of this year, 
when a speed of 189 and 201 kilometres per hour 
was attained. “ The mean speed of 175 kilometres 
per hour would enable the journey between Berlin 
and Cologne to he completed in about 3| hours, 
whereas the fastest present trains require fuj)y nine 
hours.” At the end of October the speeds were in¬ 
creased to 207 and 210 kilometres per hour, the cars 
running quite steadily. 

SENSATIONS WITHIN ANI) WITHOUT. 

From a car running at such exceedingly high speeds, neigh¬ 
bouring objects, of course, will disappear from view. Though 
the motor man would be able to distinguish obstacles on the 
track, this would be of little use, the braking distance, i.e., the 
distance from the beginning of braking to the stopping of the 
train, being 2 kilometres, and 1,600 horqp-power having, 
necessary to obtain the desired speed. Ix>okers-on could just 
distinguish the presence of men in the car; before, however, 
they were Rble to fix their figure the car had disappeared from 
view. Though the track is very straight, there elapsed at most 
half a minute between the first appearing of the train and its 
passage and thence to the instant of its disappearance on the 
horizon. 

As the maximum authorised speed has now been reached, it 
is not intended, for the moment being, to drive the speeds up 
to any higher figures, but to complete the measurements already 
made by an extensive series of records, so as to ascertain fully 
the working condition of high-speed electric railways. It » 
thought probable that under existing conditions speeds os high 
as 230 to 240 kilometres per hour may be obtained without any 
difficulty, but as no authorisation is obtained for the moment,, 
this will have to wait for next year. 


British Society Boys and Girls. 

Writing in the Cosmopolitan Magazine on British, 
Social Life, lady Henry Somerset tells a stoty illus¬ 
trating the fact that every subject is discussed at 
Society’s dinner - table, and that decorum is almost 
extinct:— 

A lady was sending her youngest boy to our public school at 
Eton, and in talking over his new life die gave him the sagest 
of all mother's counsels, “ Never listen to anything which you 
do not wish your sisters to hear.” He gated at herewith awe¬ 
struck eyes, and then replied with emotion r “ I should think 
not, indeed, mother I If Folly and Kitty could not hear it, it, must 
be awful.” The young girl of the present day iif many social,', 
Miks is as free in her conversation, and as emancipated in her 
^jfeaa, ** the toother who formerly had to guard her iauocedce 
and restrain his conversation in her presence. # 
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.THE HEAL REMEDY FOR LIBERAL WEAKNESS: 

A RADICAL PARTY. 

, By H. W. Massingham. , 

Ms. H, W.* Massingham contributes to the Contem¬ 
porary Review a v%ry earnest plea for Radicalism as 
; the (wily force that pan make the Opposition a fighting 
power again. He points out that once Radicalism 
was Ijtfudly represented in the Liberal Party, and 
Whiggism was dominant; yet what Radicalism there 
was was combative; whereas of late Radicalism has 
permeated the whole I.iberal Party, but has lost nearly 
all its combative force. The Liberal Party outside 
Parliament is Radical in the main ; but there are only 
febout a dozen Radical members of the LIoyd-George- 
Labouchere type in Parliament. 

WANTED—A POSITIVE PROGRAMME. 

The result is that the Democratic movement is 
weaker in England to-day than anywhere else in 
Europe. Socialism is everywhere; and there is a 
•genuine, nominally Socialist but in reality Radical 
platform supported by large numbers of the electorate 
in Gewnnny* Italy, and France. England has not got 
this, and the explanation is that Radicalism has for 
fifteen years breathed the bad air of conquest, militant 
commercialism, insane devotion to sport, growth of 
the servile classes. The English Opposition is now 
a mere negative force. But no negative force can 
combat the Protectionist revival:— 

Free Trade cannot do more than provide for the unfettered 
estrange of wealth, and its distribution among a landless popu¬ 
lation cannot in the nature of things lie satisfactory. All is not 
well with the country. Mr. Booth’s estimate that 35 per cent, 
-of the population of East London were “ in jioverty, sinking to, 
want," has been applied elsewhere, and stands the test. It is a 
■terrible fact. Is there a Party arising in England sincere 
enough and able enough to deal with it ? I think there is. It is 
fair to believe that aggressive Imperialism, having exhausted the 
energies of the nation, and revealed the most serious defects of 
organisation and character, has run its course, and that in turn 
the seal for self-improvement and the natural interest in home 
life are reviving. 

4 BACK TO *TH K I.AND. 

We want, therefore, a true People’s Party. Such 
a party Mr. Massingham thinks will unite all the 
progressive but revolting Conservatives, like Mr. 
Winston Churchill, Sir John Gorst, and Mr. Bowles. 
But such a party must have a programme ; and Mr. 
Massingham plumps for the land as the main plank 
* in the new Radical platform. As regards the 
country, Mr, Massingham suggests this programme:— 

(l) Increased inducements must be held out to the farmer to 
make the best use of his land. Year by year farming, such as 
too often prevails in England, gives the land no real chance of 
jwwfawA fertility. To secure this the former should be ensured 
against:—{«) Eviction, except for bad husbandry or in cases 
where tbe tand is requited in the public interest, (b) An increase 
jof ient ®?This own improvements. For this purpose it would 
Hot be necessary to #et up a Land Court for the purpose of 
rents. But it would be advisable to give the former 
whene rent W been Increased the right of an appeal to a 
tribunal-arbitral or atberwige—which would determine thd‘ 
pointwhetber or no the rent had been raised on his improve- 
i^jr 


(2) Inducements must be offered to the agricultural labourer 
to settle on the land. Broadly speaking, no labourer will leave 
the land if he has (a) A decent house to live in—good cottages 
are not unoccupied ; (b) A plot of land to cultivate ; («*) Some 
centre of social attraction—a village club or hall for amusement 
and for the discussion of technicrl subjects connected with the 
land, such as constantly arise in*the State-assisted agriculture of 
Canada. t< 

The provision of these wants cannot he laid on the rates, hut 
must constitute a charge on the land. The landlord, therefore, 
would be called on, on the report of the, District Council, to 
provide a sufficiency of good cottages with a quillet of land 
attached, rising to three acres in extent, the land rent not to 
exceed that cnarged to the farmer. A further charge on the 
land would be the provision of village halls. Opportunities 
should also be given to county councils to set up experiments 
in associated land settlements, by means of compulsor” •oweis 
ofland purchase. 

A PROGRAMME FOR LONDON. 

As regards the town Mr. Massingham is no less 
categorical, and he thinks that the development of 
public opinion in regard to ground rents, overcrowding, 
and the housing question are indicative of victoiy. 
London must have a regular and large increase in the 
number of good habitable houses, and a consequent 
reduction of rents. Mr. Charles Booth’s demand for 
the assessment of land as “site value” must be 
adopted. As regards Protection, Mr. Massingham 
sees a positive counter-policy in the increase of 
direct taxation and the abolition of the existing 
food-taxes- 

True Free Trade, which is the complete relief of industiy 
from fiscal hindrances, we have never had ; it is time for the 
Radical Party to declare it, as Mr. Chamlierlain practically 
declared it in t88s, as the alternative to his present 
heresies. 

1 have left myself no space to consider the industrial side of 
the Radical programme. The historic question of payment of 
members will certainly emerge with the appearance of a new 
Labour Party in the House of Commons ; arid payment of 
election expenses, and a second ballot, may come as the first 
step towards a serious and large organisation of labour represen¬ 
tation in the House of Commons. The House has already 
passed unanimous resolutions in favour of the extension of the 
Compensation Act, and of complete lrtcal option to authorities 
in regard to shop hours; while the pledge to deal with the 
alirmst lapsed right of .combination stands in the first flight 0/ 
pledges to which I.iberal candidates will everywhere be asked 
to adhere. 

Whatever we think of Mr. Massingham’s suggestion, 
it is plain that be has put his finger on the one weak 
spot of the Liberal attack on Protectionism—the 
absence of a definite Opposition policy. 

Good Words for January is a very interesting number. 
Mr. Herbert C. Fyfe gives a brisk account of coaling 
competitions in the Royal Navy, with photographic illus¬ 
trations. The rapidity with which enormous quantities 
of coal are shipped by the Royal Navy is astounding. 
Until recently H.M.S. Mars held the coaling trecord, 
having shipped 238 tons in an hour. Two years ago 
H.M.S. Prince George broke all previous' records by 
shipping 1,206 tons in fiv<i hours and twenty minutes. 
Flower farming in Scilly is the subject of a very pleasant 
paper by Mr. Percy Collins. Mr. J. K. Chesterton con¬ 
tributes a short study on Shakespeare’s “ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost.” 
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NEW YORK IN 1909? 

Mr. Brisben Walker has a very interesting article 
on this subject in the December Cosmopolitan. He 
thinks that :•— 

It is therefore not too much to supjxjse that, judging from the 
rapid growth*in country districts in the last ten years in spite of 
comparatively poor transit facilities, we shall have in 1909 a 
continuous dfty along the Atlantic seaboard, five hundred miles 
in length — even to Washington. Undoubtedly, by natural 
advantage and impetus, New York will eventually hold the 
social and business heart of a city containing fifty thousand 
square miles and twenty million inhabitants, stretching from 
beyond Boston five hundred miles along the Atlantic seaboard 
to Baltimore and Washington, and running lack one hundred 
miles into beautiful mountain-ranges, Kitty thousand square 
miles brought within reach of a great city means thirty-two 
million acres—that is, more than one acre and a half for each 
man, woman and child of twenty millions of population. The 
Meaning of rapid transit for future generations is acres, instead 
of rooms in tenements. 

THE DOUBLE-DECK?',II HIGHWAYS. 

Ko also is it probable that before 1909 the demands for move¬ 
ment along the narrow streets reaching lengthwise of Manhattan 


THE RADIO-ACTIVE ELEMENTS. 

Professor Ernest Rutherford contributes, an 
important paper to Harper's on the disintegration of the 
radio-active elements—uranium, thorium and radium. 
Their radiation has been shown to consist of streams 
of corpuscles or electrons, each*about one-thousandth 
part of a hydrogen atom. The behaviour of these 
minute missiles is thus described :— 

The energy of motion of each of these projected atoms is so 
large that the flash of ljght set up by its impact ot^ft screen of a 
suitable chemical substance, like zinc sulphide,Wis able to be 
clearly perceived by the eye. Sir William Crookes has recently 
shown that if a small trace of radium is placed a few millimetres 
in front of such a screen, and the screen looked at in » dark 
room by means of a magnifying-glass, the light given out is not 
uniformly distributed, but consists of a multitude of spots of light 
scintillating like the stars of the heavens on a clear night, #This 
effect is due to the continuous rain of atomic projectiles striking 
the screen. Each projectile produces, on impact, a bright flash 
which is dearly seen by the eye. 

Thorium and uranium, it is suggested, require at 
least a million years before a thousandth part of any 



New York: The River Front. 


Island will create double-deck structures of iron, which will 
connect with the badges and the highways of Westchester, New 
Jersey and Long Island. Along the banks of the North River, 
along the banks of the East River, up through the hundred-foot 
Seventh Avenue, the equally broad Eighth and Second 
Avenues, the property along all these routes has much to gain 
by the erection of double-deck highways. The chief entrances 
to these from the buildings will be along the upper decks, which 
will be given over exclusively to carriages and foot-passengers, 
while the decks below will be occupied by trucks and for 
freight movement. Should these wide streets adopt a plan of 
improvement of the most scientific character, they will Irecome 
lines of greatest travel, and bid fair to be the most notable 
streets of the city, and upon them New York property will 
reach its highest value. 

Mr. Walker dilates at length upon education, housing 
and other problems, his prophetic eye enabling him 
to see many things yet hidden. 

newspapers in 1909. 

Mr. Walker has also ideas on the future of the press:— 

The wide following of readers secured by Mr. Arthur 
Brisbane’s editorials suggests a possibility of still another 
class of journalism now unknown—a small four-page daily in 
large type, which shall be a journal of editorial opinion and a. review 
of ute salient features of the day’s news done by one or two minds. 


mass of these elements would undergo change. In 
radium, the process is a million times faster. The life 
of radium, therefore, cannot be more than a thousand 
years. 

A NEW THEORY OF THE UNIVERSE. 

The new facts lead the writer to advance die theory , 
of the progress of the material universe which is qiiite 
subversive of the traditional view :— 

From evidence of a spectroscopic examination of the stars, Sir 
Norman Lockyer has put forward the view that the matter of 
the universe is undergoing a continuous process of evolution. 
The hottest stars consist of the lighter and simpler forms of 
matter, like hydrogen and helium, but at, lower temperatures the 
more complex and heavier types of matter appear. The theory 
we have put forward is the exact converse of this. It demands 
a continuous disintegration of matter, the heavy atoms breaking 
up into simpler forms, and in this change the highest temperature 
obtainable in the laboratory has little or ntL influence. Thjfi 
process of degradation does not consist in a slow simultaneous 
transformation of all the matter With a gradual alteration of 
chemical properties, but is a process of degradation fer sa/tnitt 
in which only a minute quantity of matter is affected at one* 
time, and where the products are of cleariy defined chemical and’ 
physical properties differing from the original substmice. ' J 
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Haw TO REVIVE THE DRAMA. 

A Palace of Real Dramatic Art for London. 

Mr. Jerome K. Jerome writes in the New Liberal 
Revim an article entitled “Is the British Drama 
Worth Keeping Up which, if I mistake not, will make 
a sensation in the play-interested world. His pro¬ 
posal is for a new theatre, to be built by subscription, 
lor the playing of genuine drama by a repertoire 
company. k Mr. Jerome begins by lamenting the 
decay of the British drama. Twenty-five years ago, 
he points out, there were twenty-five playhouses open 
in JI.ondon, twenty of which were devoted exclusively 
to drama, and the remaining divided between drama 
and “after-dinner entertainment.” To-day, though 
rife theatre-going public has trebled, seven theatres 
playing real drama are sufficient. Hundreds of clever 
men were then working for the stage ; at present our 
dramatic art is on the high road to extinction. 

THE DECAY OF THE PLAYWRIGHT. 

Mr. Jerome foresees a revival. It may come from 
abroad. Plays are being produced in Germany, in 
France, in Italy, the translations of which would afford 
delight tp thousands. But the clever men in England 
will not write plays:— 

They have tried it. They have tramped from stage-door to 
stage-door till they are weary. Manager Jones tells them they 
have written a splendid play; he yearns to produce it, but, alas 1 
there is no part for Mts. Jones. He recommends him to try 
Brown. Brown writes that Mrs. Brown feels she would have 
been really great as Cecilia, but, alas 1 where does Brown come 
in ? Robinson is personally fascinated with the play, but his 
ibwn particular elientlle insists upon a ‘‘dressy’ play. The 
autho*struggles for a year or two, then abandons the attempt 
in despair, and confines'his attention to the novel. 

THE PLAN OF A NEW THEATRE. 

Mr. Jerome plumps for a theatre which will encour¬ 
age the drama. It must be a theatre for this purpose 
alone. So he draws up a detailed scheme of cost and 
takings by which a good theatre might be carried on, 
on modest yet not unprofitable lines:— 

I propose a site ‘‘somewhere round the corner," as was the 
old Prince qf Wales, within a quarter of a mile of the Oxford 
Street end of Tottenham Court Road—now one of the most 
, convenient centres in* London, served by 'bus and tram to every 

r of the town, with the Central Railway running underneath 
Sites in this district can be obtained at a rent of one and 
twopence to two shillings per foot. We have not to appeal to 
the gas-loving public ; we choose a by-street, and take the price 
at one and six. We need nine thousand square feet, so that 
our ground rent would be £675 a year, or a few pence less 
than £13 a week. The theatre to be erected, I would suggest, 
shbuld be upon the Bayreuth model, but without any galleries 
whatever. A great wedge rises from the stage. Every tier 
is one foot higher than the tier in front of it. There are no 
pillars to obstruct the view. The matinee hat itself could be 
> overlooked. A clear view of the stage is obtained from 
every seat in the house. The acoustic properties of such a 
imildine would be perfect. Nobody would be sitting with a 
ceilingjust over his head, and the theatre headache would be 
thus avoided. *1 shall be asked, " Why build another theatre ? 
Why not rent one of the. many now vacant ? ’’ My answer 
is that no existing thlhtre, anywhere near the centre of 
Londop, would* be obtained Rt less than double the rent 
this neW theatre ’ would cost us. The model I propose, added 
to aRJtf other advantages,- is the cheapest to build, and the 


cheapest to run. The decorations, the appointments, the fur¬ 
nishing, should be of the simplest compatible with good taste 
and serviceability. Complete to the last stair-rod, such a house 
would cost us ,£25,000, which gives a rental, at 5 per cent., of 
,£1,250, or in round figures, ,£24 a week. Rent altogether, 
therefore, £37. Rates and taxes at 25 per cent., an outside 
limit for this neighbourhood, and®we arrive at £46 5s.—say 
£47 for a house with a stage equal to all the legitimate require¬ 
ments of drama, and an auditorium capable bf seating 650 
people, divided into four sections: 150 at six shillings, giving 
£45 ; 150 behind them at four shillings, giving £30; 150 at 
two shillings, £15 j and 200 at the back at a shilling, £10— 
in the case of a full house, £100- An advantage of this 
arrangement not to be overlooked is that the auditorium need 
never present on unfavourable occasions that empty appearance 
so depressing to the actors. 

TO BE RUN ON THE CHEAP. 

Mr. Jerome estimates that it would cost only 
^320 a week to run such a theatre, his principle 
being to give moderate salaries to men and women of 
talent, instead of paying vast sums for “ names.” The 
£^320 would provide for eight performances, each 
costing only £So instead of the £^120 needed by th$ 
ordinary manager. As for authors’ fees, Mr. Jerome 
proposes that the author should get nothing till the 
£40 was covered, and after that 20 per cent. The 
author of a piece that happened to catch on—that is, 
to be played roo'to 150 times in four years—might 
reckon on a reward of £ 1,000 to £1,200 . 

The institution, as I have said, must be maintained for the 
benefit of the drama alone, not for the profit of any individual. 
The “ taint of finance " would poison its springs. The profits— 
and I cannot see any reason why there shou Id not be profits 
—after payment of 5 per cent, on capital, I would divide as 
follows: a certain proportion each year among the workers ; the 
balance to form a reserve fund that might eventually give to the 
scheme entire freedom, entire independence. 

WHERE IS THE MONEY TO COME FROM? 

And that his “ entire independence ” may be 
attained, Mr. Jerome pleads for the money of wealthy 
men. I hope he will get it:— 

Among our thousands of wealthy men can there be found ten 
willing to subscribe £1,000 apiece? Out of our quarter of a 
million whose incomes are taxed at over £jr,ooo a year can there 
be found one hundred willing to subscribe £100 towards the 
foundation of such a theatre ? Can there be found a thousand 
willing to subscribe £10 ? With a capital of £10,000 the scheme 
could be put to the test, could be afforded a three years’ trial at 
least. I do not anticipate any difficulty in finding a capitalist 
willing under such circumstances to build the theatre required. 
Such a building would always be worth its rent. From year to 
year it would, in common with all other house property situate 
in central London, rise in value. We should need, as I have 
pointed out, to spend only £2,500 out of capital, and the first 
three years’ rent could be put aside. The building, if our scheme 
failed, could be used for other purposes. A mere shell, such as 
I have described, would prove adaptable. I am facing rank 
failure ; but may we not in sober reason hope for the limited 
success that is all we need ? 

There is a finely illustrated article in Cassell's Maga¬ 
zine on “The Temple," which, although lying in^the 
midst of London, is very largely a terra incognita to 
Londoners. And yet nowhere in the city can be found 
so many tradition-enshrouded relics of the past or 
historical mementoes of ever-living celebrities. The 
article cannot foil to cause many to visit the Temple 
who would otherwise never have passed its portals. 
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SULTAN AND PRETENDER IN MOROCCO. 

Mr. A. J. Dawson writes in the Fortnightly Review 
ot| Morocco. The most interesting part of his paper 
is that devoted to the personality of the Pretender, 
the “ Rogui,” “ Father of the She-Ass,” Ba Haniara. 
Mr, Dawson'declares thftfc this formidable adventurer 
is subsidised,by France 

The Rogui was paying his way in solid French gold, and 
his appearance was hailed with unconcealed delight by the 
military party in France, and by army men add their supporters in 
Algeria, as a notable step toward their much-desired goal 01 
French intervention in Morocco. In plain words, the Pretender 
has from his outsetting been backed by the military party in 
Algeria, at whose disposal, one assumes, is a share of French 
secret service funds. 


their lack of faith and courage. The voice described a 
sumptuous pavilion in Paradise, under which ran a crystal cle^r 
river, about which luscious fruit* eve# of perfect ripeness waited 
the band that would pluck them, in which a- thousand big-eyed 
houris of dazzling beauty tended him, the thrice-blessed Abd er 
Rahman, who, having by good luck died while fighting for the 
Rogui, now enjoyed a felicity to attain.whish, could they but realise 
a tenth of it, every mother** son.in the Pretender's horde would 
straightway rush to seek death while fighting the Shareefian 1 roops. 

Tne malcontents drew back with satisfied awe and happy rever¬ 
ence. From that moment they vowed they were the Pretender’s, 
sou) and body. “ It is well, my sons," quoth the Rogui, 
stepping backward, and placing one foot over the orifice through 
which his unfortunate accomplice spoke and breathed. “ But 
this is now a sacred spot. Go then, each one of you, and bring 
hither a large stone, that we may erect a shrine that all men 
may see and know this for the place in which 1 called one from 



View of Tetuan, Morocco. 


BA HAMARA'S STRATAGEMS. 

How Ba Hamar# manages to retain his adherents, 
even in defeat, Mr. Dawson illustrates with the 
following strange story •.— 

Tn the neighbourhood of'I’azza the Shareefian troops succeeded 
in inflicting severe punishment upon the Pretender’s forces in 
one skirmish. One of the Kogui’s thick-and-thin supporters 
warned him afterwards that much disaffection existed in the 
camp. The Rogui pondered, took his informant into his con¬ 
fidence, dug a grave in his tent, and therein buried the informant, 
with a hollow bamboo so placed in the man’s mouth as to commu¬ 
nicate with the surface air. Then the Pretender summoned a 
deputation of the disaffected. “ My sons," says he, “ I hear there 
are among ye foolish and doubting ones who repine because some 
of your comrades appear to have suffered at the hands of our 
enemies, the friends of the infidels and followers of the arch-rene¬ 
gade who calls himself your Sultan. .This 1$ foolish of you, but 
yet I would have you reassured. Therefore shall ye speak with 
one who, slain in my service, serves me still in another world, 
and tnat without repining. Let us speak with Abd er Rahman, 
say, whom the infidel-lovers shot yesterday. Ho, Abd er 
Rahman 1 Ho, there in Paradise ! Speak to these, my faint¬ 
hearted disciples, I pray thee I ” 

The juggler waved his arm, in stately fashion be'sure, and 
from out tne bowels of the earth apparently, the simple tribes¬ 
men heard the voice of a departed associate rally them upon 


the joys of Paradise to speak with ye.” And they brought their 
stones and built, the shrine; and so ended the Rogui’s most 
famous trick. And the Rogui’s most faithful accomplice. 

HOW TO DEAL WITH FRANCE. * 

The Sultan, Mr. Dawson dismisses as an amiable 
and progressive, but weak, and therefore for Morocco, 
hopeless ruler. Mr. Dawson looks for the speedy 1 
break-up of the Empire, and he warns us that we 
cannot afford to let France have a free hand. 

There already exists in Morocco a natural boundary Which 
divides the Mediterranean and Atlantic seaboards from the 
interior, and shuts off coastal Morocco from the hid lands of 
the Tuat, which France now claims the right to administrate, 
and from the caravan route to the south, which France wants to 
control and direct into Algeria. If that natural boundary 
could be accepted by the two 'Powers as dividing their spheres 
of influence, Morocco might well be saved by intervention upon 
both sides of the Atlas (Britain in the north, France in the 
south), our fairway to our Eastern possessions might be safe¬ 
guarded, and, at the same time, French aspirations in the 
direction of North African expansion ami the proper protection 
of Algeria might be satisfied. In thesiricircumstances the social 
and commercial development of an utterly neglected but very- 
rich country would be astured, and a very present menace to^ 
the peace of Europe finally removed. 
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A REMARKABLE CHINESE VICEROY. 

• Mrs. Archibald A.itti.k contributes one of her 
charming sketches of Chinese life to Com/till. The 
subject of her sketch is Chentu, the capital of the 
■westernmost and largest province, and the famous 
Viceroy Tsen Chtm-hsiian, “aged only forty-three, 
* but already one of the most dreaded Viceroys in 
China." 

He camfe here with the reputation that he would as soon cut 
off a man's head as, look at him, and he has well kept up this 
-character during the few months since his arrival. Heads have 
fallen in'plenty, the province is terrorised, foreigners now wander 
through it unafraid, policemen innumerable with wands and 
uniforms keep order in the streets of Chentu. This Viceroy is 
reckoned one of the most enlightened officials of China ; he has 
Contributed towards the Society for the Diffusion of Christian and 
General Knowledge in China, he is putting out a proclamation 
against footbinding, nowhere more general and more cruel than 
in this city, and he has ordered fifty thousand conies to he printed 
for his own distribution. He is about to open a Viceregal college 
-employing European instructors, although this scheme may fall 
through, as he is once more enacting the old edict ordering all 
scholars to do reverence before the tablet of Confucius. Already 

? ,n immense military college is built, where Japanese officers are 
0 train two hundred and fifty Chinese military Mandarins. A 
yet larger gymnasium for civilians, to be likewise under 
Japanese instructors, has also been built; Japanese officers have 
been procured to drill the army, and already from wall to wnll 
and from Yamen to Yamen long-drawn melancholy trumpet 
notes wail out the difficulties of Chinese bandsmen, struggling 
with European reveilles and tattoos. 

Thei*p fact® are not without significance for the pre¬ 
sent situation ifl jibe, JKgr East. But this Viceroy, with 
all his appkrent '^iightenment, has in him “ stuff we 
* little understand.” For four months no rain has 
fallen. Twelve thousand beggars are being fed by 
rice soup-kitchens, and the working-people are reduced 
to destitution^ The Viceroy has been praying for 
rain. He says with passion,•“ I have prayed as much 
as I can, yet no rain comes.” 

For three weeks at one Christmastime he ordered a fast so 
strict that no man could sell chickens or even eggs without 
having his ears slit off—it was really done ; he even ordered the 
south gate to be closed, as is usual in times of great heat and 
drought. *■ 

But besides all this he set a soldier to stand on the wall by 
the north gate with one of the hand pumps used at fires, 
uirting up at the inexorable sky so as to pull down rain Irotn 
caven. And yet no rain came. ... He walked the streets— 
he, a Chinese Viceroy, who never walks—and in mourning 
garments, as a confession of sins. Then again he ordered a fast, 
once more ordered every man to stick a willow bough in 
water at his door, place a writing on black paper over his 
house, but, odder still, ordered every little group of houses to 
rovide a pig and make it squeal to Heaven for rain, or those 
ouses that were too poor to afford a real pig to get a paper 
pig and beat drums and sound horns, ami so try to attract 
Heaven’s ear. Now there are stranger stories still, that by the 
north gate by which rain, or at this season rather sno«, should 
enter, a pig has been placed upon the wall and i:, by the 
Viceroy’s orders singed every day, so tlipt its cries may reach 
Heaven’s ears, as indeed they well might; and another stranger 
story still is that at the temple outside the north gate, or in the 
«!pse neighbourhood o%that iempli, in the Viceroy’s presence a 
•living pig was offered m sacrifice, kerosine heing poured over it 
and theh bet* alight. All these are old Chinese usages, but 
even Ckthtse shrug their shoulders at the Viceroy reviving them 
now, " *: 


MR. MORLEY’S GLADSTONE. 

In the December North American Dr, (.oldwin 
Smith begins a series of articles on Mr. Morley’s 
“ Life of Mr. Gladstone,” He says 

To me, Gladstone’s life is specially interesting as that of a 
man who was a fearless and powerful upholder*of humanity and’ 
righteousness in an age in which*faith in both was growing weak, 
and Jingoism, with its lust of war and rapine, 1 was taking pos¬ 
session of the world. Moreover, Gladstone filled the nation 
with a spirit of common enthusiasm and hopeful effort for the 
general good, especially for the good of the masses, to which 
there was nothing corresponding on the part of his rival for 
ower, whose grand game was that of setting two classes, the 
ighest and the lowest, against the third. Gladstone was, in the 
best sense, a man of the people; and the heart of the people 
seldom failed to respond to his appeal. 

This man was a wonderful being, physically and mentally, 
the mental part being well sustained by the physical. His form 
bespoke the nervous energy with which it was surcharged. His 
eye was extremely bright, though in the rest of the face there 
was no lieauty or even refinement. His physical and mental 
force was such that he could speak for four or five hours at a 
stretch, and with vigour and freshness so sustained thal George 
Venables, an extremely fastidious and not over-friendly critic, 
after hearing him for four hours, and on a financial subject, 
wished that he could go on for four hours more. 

GLADSTONE AS A SPEAKER. 

The following is Dr. Goldwin Smith’s judgment on 
Mr. Gladstone as a speaker:— 

Such a subject as the French war lent transcendent interest to 
the great speeches of I’itt and Fox. Otherwise, their best effort- 
are not superior to Gladstone’s speech in favour of extension of 
the suffrage, though Gladstone’s style is different from theirs. 
Gladstone’s speeches are not literature. He spoke without 
notes, and no man cati speak literature ex tempore. Nor are 
there any passages of extraordinary brilliancy. For such he had 
not imagination. But the speeches are masterly expositions of 
the measure and of the case in its favour, always dignified, 
measuted, and persuasive. 

THE DIFFERENCE OF THE THRONE. 

The following comment and warning, which conclude 
the first instalment of the articles, is worth quoting - 

It is rather startling to learn from this Life how much there is 
of interference on the part of irresponsibility with the responsible 
Government of the Kingdom, anil what drafts are made upon 
the time and energy of one who has the .burden of Atlas on hi- 
shoulders by the demands of correspondence with the Court. 
Another thing of which the friends of personal government who 
have been labouring so hard by pageantry and personal worship 
to stimulate the monarchical sentiment, may well take note, is the 
confidential employment of Court Secretaries, like Sir Herbert 
Taylor under George IV., in communications between the Sove¬ 
reign and the Minister. They may find, when they have revived 
the personal power, that it is really wielded, not by the Royal 
idol, but by some aspiring member or members of the household. 

r A nationai, balance-sheet or national capital account, 
in which the cost to the country in money should be 
shown -on the one side and the estimated value of our 
conquests on the other, is pleaded for by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Maude in Macmillan's. He argues that the 
total cost of our wars since 1700 is 1,500 millions, and 
the total wealth of the Empire is 22,150 millions, or 
nearly fifteen times what it cost to win and keep it. He 
urges that the capital value of the property acquired by 
the War Office all over the country should be duly 
credited in the estimate. He also recommends the selling 
of the unsuitable land at Aldershot, and with the proceeds 
purchasing an admirable training ground itj Sussex, 
strategically far more suitable. 
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HOW IT FEELS TO NAVIGATE THE AIR. 

M. Santos-Dumlont, giving bis most interesting 
experiences on this point, in the Pall Mall Magazine, 
remarks that aerial is more like river navigation with 
a steamer, <han like sail navigation. When there is 
no wind, it resembles *navigating a smooth lake or 
pond. “*We air-shipmen are steamboat captains, 
and not sailing yachtsmen." As to whether one is 

sick in an 
airship, M. 
Santos- 
Dumont says 
that he never 
has been, 
though he 
has been told 
that his air- 
s hip has 
sometimes 
pitched con- 
siderably. 
This, how¬ 
ever, he says 
may be be¬ 
cause he is 
rarely ill at 
sea, and also 
because in 
an airship 
there are 
noneof those 
.multifarious 
smells that, 
on a steamer, 
are so large 

a factor in ' sickness. The I.iner pitches quite 
differently, and in a far more disconcerting way than 
the air-ship ever does. What the aeronaut found 
surprising, to the verge of shock, was the utterly new 
sensation of movement in an extra dimension :— 

As all our sensations of movement are practically in two 
dimensions, this is the extraordinary novelty of aerial naviga¬ 
tion, that it affords us experiences—not in the fourth dimension, 
it Is true, but in what is practically an extra dimension—the 
third ; so that the miracle is similar. Indeed, I cannot describe 
the delight, the wonder and intoxication of this free diagonal 
movement onward and upward, or onward and downward, 
combined at will with sharp chances of direction horizontally 
when the air-ship answers to a touch of the rudder ! The birds 
have this sensation when they spread their great wings, and go 
tobogganing in curves and spirals through the sky! 

After five years’ experience M. Santos-Dumont 
thinks the danger from fire practically nil. The 
problem of speed is noW of paramount importance. 
Sneed, he says, must always be the final test between 
rfral air-ships. 

Dr. Barton’s War Office Airship. 

In Pagfs Magazine Dr. Barton, gives the following 
particulars of the airship which he is constructing for 
the War Office. It is expected that this airship will 
be ready for a very extended trial early in 1904, 
manned by its full crew of seven. It is expected to 



The Lebaudy Airship by the Eiffel 
Tower. 


attain a speed of over twenty miles an hour, which is 
considerably in excess of *he official requirements. 
Dr. Barton is convinced that the airship has come to 
stay. 

The inventor thus describes his airship, the result 
of two years’ hard work :— * 

The chief point in the Barton aqphip is the introduction of 
movable aeroplanes between the cylindrical balloon and elongated 
car. The balloon is 180 ft. long and 42 ft. diameter, with a 
capacity of 230,000 cubic feet. The framework of the car in 
triangular in section, the apex pointing downwards to the keel. 
The base of the triangle is 16 ft. 6 in,, the two sides being 24 ft. 
in length. The main structure is made,of bamboo of an average 
diameter of 4 in. The deck consists of nine platforms joined by 
light bridges. The three main platforms, which are situated in 
the centre, how and stern, are for the three 50-h.p. Bucket 
motors. These motors rest on two aluminium bridges. 'Ifcere 
is a third bridge of somewhat different form, placed, parallel to 
the other bridge behind the motor. These bridges spring front , 
the large bamboos which form the rite of the car, anti are joined 
longitudinally to one another by steel shafts. 

The propellers, of tubular steel and gun-metal unions, are six 
in number, and are placed laterally along the ship, one on each 
side of each motor. 

The propeller shafts are carried on bearings in alumigium 
slipper plummer blocks. These blocks in their turn are carried 
on four steel tubes, the entls of which are received in sockets in 
aluminium caps. These caps, or boom-ends, also ftave sockets 
at the top and bottom for stout bamboos, which are connected 
with the upper aeroplane frame, and the keel of the car, respec¬ 
tively, thus forming a pentagonal section round about the 
triangular section of the car. 

THE AEROPt-ANKS. 

The three engineers are in telegraphic communication with 
the helmsman by means of Bowden wires, and the ^ame are 
used for throttling 
the engine and 
w o r k i n g the 
clutches. The aero¬ 
planes are thirty in 
number, arranged in 
three series, one in 
front of each motor. 

The framework in 
which these aero¬ 
planes are held is 
of tubular steel and 
gun-metal unions. 

Kach scries consists 
of ten aeroplanes, 
five on each side of 
the deck, and actua¬ 
ted bylheengineers. 

Each aeroplane is 
15 feet wide and 13 
feet long, the front 
edge being fixed, 
but the back is 
capable of being 
raised and lowered 
through an arc of 
60 deg. 

The raising and 
lowering of the air¬ 
ship is obtained by means of these movable aeroplanes, which 
obviates the necessity of letting out gas or throwing out ballast, 
the only method hitherto adopted. Longitudh&l stability is ob- 1 
tained by means of two water- tank^ltonnccted by pipes passing 
through a motor-driven pump. The tanks are situated at the bow 
and stern of the ship, and are capable of homing fifty gallons of 
water each. The airship is steeredby means of a rudder XfdiSquait 
feet in area. This rudder is on the partially balanced princiy^ 
the pivot on which it works being two-fifths from the front eoge< ; ; 



Mr. Spencer. 

One iff the first iff British aeronauts. 
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SIS OLIVER LODGE. 

President of the Bsychical Research Society. 

The tenth article of the series in the Pall Mall on 
Master-Workers is devoted by Mr. Harold Begbie to 
Sir Oliver Lodge arjd his work. Sir Oliver Lodge is 
be&known to most people as a scientific man, and 
President of the S.F.R., but he is also Principal of 
Birmingham University, the greatest educationist in 
the Midlands, and “ the moving spirit in the association 
which is turning the Black Country into a green 
country ” ; not to speak of his many minor interests, 
such as golf, Ruskin study, and poetry. 

Sir Oliver Lodge is now fifty-two years old. Though 
not a self-made man, he was one of those destined by 
. tneir parents for an utterly different life—a humdrum 
commercial career in the Potteries. His father, how¬ 
ever, clearly did not oppose his son’s wish to leave 
business for a scientific training in London. 

A COMPARISON WITH LORD SALISBURY. 

In appearance there is certainly some resemblance 
bitween Sir Oliver Lodge and the late l.ord Salis¬ 
bury, especially about the head. In character the 
resemblance seems but slight. 

Oliver Lodge was once described by a child as “ the great big 
lion with the white satin heart." It is an excellent figure. The 
hugeness of the man—he is many inches over 6 feet — the almost 
brusque voice, the rigid line in the brows, and the mouth which 
occasionally hints at a sort of giant petulance, all tend to impress 
one at the first glance only with the idea of conscious strength 
and crouching power. But acquaintance with him reveals a 
character singularly gentle and lovable, and a temper wonder- 
Tully sweet and attractive. He retains, as so many men engaged 
in Unfifersity life do retain, much of the joyous youthfulness of 
life. Friendship with him speedily transforms reverence into 
warm affection, and I can think of no really great man whose 
influence on those about him is so entirely that of character 
rather than that of intellect. One is always, I mean, much more 
conscious of the man than of his knowledge and power. 

TELEPATHY AND COMMUNICATION WITH OTHER 
* WORLDS. 

Passing over the statement about a communication 
from Fredgric Myers, made as expressly stated on Mr. 
Begbie’s authority, and not altogether seconded by 
Sir Oliver Lodge in his letter to the Press, the follow¬ 
ing may be quoted :— 

What we tan take before the Royal Society fhe continued], 

, and what we can challenge the judgment of the world upon, is 
, telepathy. Here is the beginning of a wider conception of 
science. Directly men see and admit, as they must do from the 
overwhelming evidence, that it is possible to transmit ideas 
direct from brain to brain, without the intermediaries of speech 
-and hearing, they are looking into and gaining admission to new 
fields of exploration. Mind you, it is a dangerous field ; I have 
described it as the borderland of physics and psychology, and 
admitted that the whole region appears to be in the occupation 
of savages abandoned to the grossest superstition. But 1 say we 
have got to take the country, and rule it for the advantage of 
mankind. 

Telepathy, then, and the possibility of communica¬ 
tion, between this and other worlds, if we may takfe 
Mr. B$gbie aft correctly reproducing his words, are 
both considerdd by % Oliver Lodge well-nigh, if not 
quitp,' established facts. ^ 


THE SUBLIMINAL AND SUPRALIMINAL CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, we are told, inclines to the belief 
of the late Frederic Myers— 

that the Ego or the soul exists spiritually, moves ‘and has its 
being—that is to say, on the spiritual plane, and that functioning 
there as the subliminal consciousness, it detaches from itself a 
certain portion of its own consciousness which accretes matter, 
and becomes the supraliminal consciousness with which we are 
alone familiar. At death the atom of supraliminal conscious¬ 
ness, which we now call Me, rejoins the subliminal, which is 
the larger Me, carrying with it the fruits of its experience, 
adding to the whole Ego fresh knowledge, and retaining in 
perfectness its own memory of the earthly or material life. The 
subliminal consciousness, that is to say, is not an earthly con¬ 
sciousness, and we, as we know ourselves here, are only frag¬ 
ments of our whole self striving to acquire experience through a 
physical medium. 

THE I'OWER OF PRAYER. 

If we arc open to influence from each other by non-corporeal 
methods [Sir Oliver Lodge is represented as saying], may we 
not be open to influence from beings in another region or 
of another order? And if so, may wc not be aided, inspired, 
guided, by a cloud of witnesses,—not witnesses only, but 
helpers, agents like ourselveh of the immanent God ? How do 
wc know that in the mental sphere these cannot answer prayer, 
as we in the physical ? It is not a speculation only, it is a 
question for experience to decide. 

I know that his own faith in the power of prayer is great. 
He told me that we bad not yet even begun to find out what is. 
possible through the medium of prayer. Only it must be prayer 
with the whole soul behind it, convinced of its own strength, 
and perfect as knowledge. 

“UPSTAIRS TO RULE A PLANET.” 

“ Do the best you can for your fellows,” he said to 
the writer; “work hard to the last, and then go 
upstairs to rule a planet.” 


MR. HENRY HOLIDAY’S “CRUCIFIXION.” 

Mr. Henry Holiday has completed a transept 
window for the Church of the Holy Trinity at New 
York, and a reproduction of it in colour is given in 
the January number of the Art Journal. Mr. Holiday 
thus describes his work :— ,, 

Owing to the number of lights in the window and the consider¬ 
able height of each light (15 feet 6 inches) it was possible, and 
indeed necessary, to treat the subject in a very comprehensive 
manner, adequately to fill the unusually large space; and with 
this in view, while the foreground exhibits most of the incidents 
recorded in the Gospel narratives, the background, behind and 
above the principal figure and Ibc two crucified thieves, is 
filled with a crowd of sorrowing angels. 

Among the groups in the foreground will be recognised Mary 
Magdalen kneeling at the foot of the Cross On the left the 
fainting Virgin is supported by St. John, on the right is the 
centurion. 

The six quatrefoils in the tracery eontain indications of the 
incidents that followed upon the Crucifixion and preceded fhe 
Ascension, which fills the opposite window. In the left-hand 
quatrefoil is the descent from the Cross. On the right is the 
Entombment. At the top is the Resurrection j below the 
affrighted soldier on guard, while on either side are the ATigel 
and the women at the Tomb, 

From the point of view of decorative design this window, 
affords an illustration of the manner in which a subject may be 
carried across several lights without violating the law recognised 
by all true decorative-artists, that in a stained glass Window the 
multions must not be ignored, but must be first recognised as an 
integral part of the design. 
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OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 

Maurice Maeterlinck contributes to the Century 
Magazine a charming study of the dog. No words 
are high enough praise for this, the one animal 
friend possessed by man :— 

Man loves the dog, but how much more ought he to love it if 
he considered, _fn the inflexi’Alf harmony of the laws of nature, 
the sole exception which is that love of a being that succeeds in 
piercing, in ortler to draw closer to us, the partitions, every¬ 
where else impermeable, that separate the species! We are 
alone, absolutely alone on this chance planet; and, amid all 
the forms of life that surround us, not one, excepting the dog, 
has made an alliance with us. A few creatures fear us, most 
are unaware of us, and not one loves us. In the world of 
plants we hava dumb and motionless slaves ; but they serve us 
in spite of themselves. They simply endure our laws and our yoke. 

A BORN FRIEND. 

We have not to gain his confidence or his friendship : he is 
liorn our friend ; while his eyes are still closed, already he 
believes in us; even before his birth, he has given himself to 
man. But the word “ friend ” does not exactly depict his 
affectionate worship. He loves us and reveres us as though we 
had drawn him out of nothing. He is, before all, our creature 
full of gratitude, and more devoted than the apple of our eye. 
dHc is our intimate and impassioned slave, whom nothing dis¬ 
courages, whom nothing repels, whose ardenttrustand lovenothing 
can impair. lie has solved, in an admirable and touching manner, 
the terrifying problem which human wisdom would have to 
solve if a divine race came to occupy our globe, lie has 
loyally, religiously, irrevocably recognised man’s superiority, 
and has surrendered himself to him body and soul, without 
afterthought, without any intention to go buck, reserving of his 
independence, his instinct, and his character only the small part 
indispensable to the continuation of the life prescribed by 
Nature. With an unquestioning certainty, an unconstraint, and 
a simplicity that surprise us a little, deeming us better and more 
powerful than all that exists, he betrays, for our benefit, the 
whole of the animal kingdom to which he belongs, and, without 
scruple, denies his race* his kin, his mother, and his young. 

A Don’s MORAl.lTY. 

He occupies in this world a pre-eminent position enviable 
among all. He is the only living being that has found 
and recognises an indubitable, tangible, unexceptionable, and 
definite god. He knows to what to devote the best part of 
himself, lie knows to whom a!>ove him to give himself. He 
has not to seek for a perfect, superior, and infinite power in the 
darkness, amid successive lies, hypotheses, and dreams. That 
power is there, before him, and lie moves in its light. He 
knows the supreme duties which we all do not know. He has 
a morality which surpasses all that he is able to discover in 
himself, one which he can practise without scruple and without 
fear. lie possesses truth in its fullness. He has a certain and 
infinite ideal. 

HOW POODLES ARE CLIPPED. 

It is easy to see the result of the dog-barber’s work 
in the poodles on the streets, but it is not often that 
one is able to see behind the scenes. Edouard Charles, 
in an article in the Windsor Magazine, shows us how 
the transformations are accomplished :— 

To clip a dog scientifically is no easy matter, and unless Ihe 
animal is quiet under the clippers it becomes one of irritating 
difficulty. While one man nolds the animal across his knees, 
another runs the clippers up its lock, removing the superfluous 
■wooll It is clipped clean from its tail to half-way up its body- 
all round. Its legs are bared, with the exception of narrow 
rings of hair around the joints, and its features are cleaned so 
that its long face, with curled moustache, stands out prominently. 
For its greater comfort it is in the summer completely clipped all 
over the body an<| head, theonly sign of hair being on the ears 
and the “bracelets” around the legs. 


The clipping finished, the animal is treated* to a very thorough 
bath. Tnere are two tubs, one filled with clear water, the 
other with a yellow liquid that is especially mrod for the animal’,s 
skin. It is dipped into the first tub,'♦then thoroughly soaped ail 
over with savon marstilit —specially guaranteed to kill all insects 
speedily if not painlessly — which is vigorously rubbed in. 
When the soap has been washed away, a yellow bath follows, 
and there only remains the drying. brisk application of a 
couple of towels from the do*en or so hanging upon the line 
against the wall, and doggie is reaijy to have its whiskers 
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Dog being Clipped. 


combed and curled, and its leg-rings fluffed out, after w hich it 
appears as a very dandy amongst dogs, and you certainly would 
not recognise it as the same unimal that descended an hour 
previously. 

It is a lucrative business, that of the tondeur , and bad is tho 
day that does not put fifteen to twenty francs intojiis pockets, 
while Friday sometimes brings as much as fifty or sixty francs. 
Morel remembers one day when lie ‘ 1 bajliered ” thirty dogs, 
aided by his wife and assistant, and earned 150 francs. But 
that was when competition was less keen than now. Prices 
range from twenty sous for an bain simple to five francs for a . 
thorough clipping ami cleaning; and customers are always, 
plentiful, and, so long as the fashion holds, will remain so, for 
hair will grow. 

The Lady's Realm for January seems to be reaching 
the level of drawing-room gossip. The lady’s realm 
must be limited indeed if it includes nothing more than 
reminiscences of Court and Society, chat about Royal 
brides of 1903, a sketch of, Mons. Lachenal as Master of 
Pottery, talk of Miss Magill, “ who paints the pels of 
Royalty,” with a scries of portraits of the pets, which 
includes hounds, donkeys, cats, and CanotwKnox-Little, 
and a sketch with portraits of the Duke and Duchess of 
Leeds at Hornby Castle. Perhaps the, article most 
appealing to the ordinary reader is that by Annesley 
Kenealy, on “Lady Champions of Sport.” 
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C3-EDUCATION*OF THE SEXES AT UNIVERSITIES. 

Are Women Failures There ? _ ____ 

President Harper, ‘•of Chicago University, having 
doubted the advisability of admitting women to the 
Universities on exactly equal terms with men, and 
haying asserted their distinct mental inferiority, and 
this having aroused r a lengthy controversy in America, 
M; Fiust has collected, in La Revue of December, the 
opinions of three German, two English, one Austrian, 
one Belgian, one Danish, eight French, one Dutch, 
one Hungarian, one Italian, one Russian, one Swedish 
and eight Swiss authorities, all of them University 
rectors or professors. 

In reading these opinions one is chiefly struck by 
the fact that—(i) every authority consulted recognises 
a# beyond dispute the need of university educa¬ 
tion for women ; (2) that all agree as to the benefits 
of co-education; most, indeed, being emphatic in 
praise of it. On the whole, the consensus of opinion 
is that women are a blessing intellectually as well as 
morally ; though not a few professors think that they 
tend somewhat to lower the standard of good work. 
'J'flds, however, is admitted to be due to their inferior 
preliminary education. 

The results x>f the university education of women 
show that the change has neither done what the 
feminists nor what the anti-feminists expected. It 
has revealed no brilliant feminine genius ; but neither 
has it unfitted women to be good wives and mothers. 


, THE IRISH UNIVERSITY COMMISSION. 

r JupCE O’Connor Morris writes in the Fortnightly 
Review on “The kish University Commission and 
its Report.” Mr. O’Connor Morris’s own solution of 
the problem is as follows:— 

Trinity College would remain completely intact; it would 
retain its present governing liody, its privileges, and its power of 
conferring degrees. The Queen’s Colleges —that of Galway 
probably suppressed, and its funds transferred to the College of 
Belfast--and the Royal University would continue unchanged. 
The students of the Queen's Colleges would probably seek 
degrees from the Royal University, as they do at present. 
But the Catholic University should be established and endowed, 
and placed on the same level as Trinity College, as far as this 
could be effected by lUw ; the charge of the endowment would 
not be great; it would he, perhaps, £ 100,000 for buildings, 
and, perhaps, ^o.ooo a year for other purposes ; but the 
students, and those of other colleges to be connected with it, 
would not be numerous, at least for years ; it should, of 
course, have the power of conferring honours and degrees. 
In return for these advantages the Stale should have 
1 . right that its governing body should he, in part, 
laymen. The Irish Catholic Bishops have already agreed 
to this, and the State ought also to have a right to require 
that the secular education it gives should be good, a security 
which could fully, if indirectly, be obtained. The advantages of 
his scheme, it is obvious, are that it would get rid of the diffi- 
:ulties inseparable from a National University in Ireland ; it 
would preserve. Trinity College exactly as it is, an enormous 
jain for th«l^«|t place of learning; it would interfere as little 
is poaqjblc.’tiffprjlungs as they are; and it would do all that 
Catholic lwM# could reasonably demand. It is understood 
hat a scheme of this description has the approval of the authori¬ 
ses of Trinity College, and of their late distinguished represent¬ 
ative, Mr. Lecky; their opinions are of the very greatest weight. 


AMENDING THE EDUCATION ACT. 

Two Anglicans Ready to Compromise. 

Two significant papers by Anglicans appear in the 
Nineteenth Century. The Bishop of St. Asaph Writes 
on “ Educational Concordats.” He approves the sug¬ 
gested but abortive Welsh. Concordat that religious 
instruction on the lines of the London School Board 
be taught in provided schools four days In the week, 
and that on one day facilities for unrestricted religious 
teaching be given to the children of those parents who 
desire it; but that in non-provided schools the London 
syllabus should be taught for three days, and unre¬ 
stricted religious teaching on two days. He considers 
that the right so given to Churchmen of providing 
religious instruction for their own children in their 
own faith in every public elementary school would be 
preferable to possessing the exclusive right to this 
form of instruction in their own voluntary -schools, 
the number of which would probably hot increase. 

Mr. D. C. Lathbury, editor of the Pilot, inquires 
“ How long will the Education Act last ? ” ' Her 
insists that the management clauses are doomed, 
whether the Liberals return to power or Mr. 
Chamberlain. He is certain that,, if' Churchmen ’do 
not move soon, undenominational religion alone will 
be taught in elementary schools, and the only way to 
prevent the triumph of undenominationalism is to 
accept frankly and fully (1) the principle of repre¬ 
sentative public control of all rate-supported schools, 
(2) the appointment of teachers without reference to: 
their religious beliefs, and (3) the- right of all. 
denominations, including the undenominationalists, 
to provide and pay teachers to give religious instruc¬ 
tion in school hours to the children of their members. 
Mr. Lathbury frankly admits that if the simple 
Biblical teaching at present given in Board schools 
were given in Church schools as well, the mass of the 
Church laity would be quite satisfied. But he would 
not be satisfied- 


The Sunday Strand is chiefly notable for papers by 
Canon Henson and others on the question, “ Is Church¬ 
going Unpopular?” for Maud Ballington Booth’s sketch 
of the work of the prison volunteers, and for “ An 
Hour with Dr. Barnardo.” 

Lady Marjorie Greville, daughter of the Earl and 
Countess of Warwick, is the subject of an appreciation 
by Marion Leslie in the Woman at Home. It appears 
that Lady Marjorie was educated at home, under her 
mother’s supervision, and as Lady Warwick is an advo¬ 
cate for co-education, “ on the ground that girls who 
share the studies and games of boys have a better under¬ 
standing of men when they grow up, and make more 
companionable wives,” Lady Marjorie did many of her 
early lessons with her brother. Lord Brooke. She was later 
trained at the Warwick High School for Girls, to«the 
surprise and delight of the townspeople. She. is at home 
in the language and literature of France, Italy, and 
Germany, and would, the writer says, make an ideal wife 
for an ambassador. Her engagement has just, been 
announced to Viscount Helmsley: The Sketch is 
adorned with admirably-reproduced photographs. 
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THE ART or SELF-DEFENCE; 

OR, the Science of Jujitsu. 

The wonderful, -science by which the Japanese 
are able to defend themselves without weapons is 
described in a recent number of the the Idler by T. 
Philip Terry.* The scientg is known as jujitsu, and is 
to be traced tp a learned physician named Akujama, 
who lived in the sixteenth century. Like so many 
Japanese sciences, this came originally from China, but 



How a Woman Can Fling: a Man. 


was perfected after arrival in the island kingdom. 
Akujama discovered 303 methods of seizing and 
throwing an antagonist and otherwise placing him 
hors dc combat. Besides this, he elaborated kuatsu , 
or the art of resuscitation, so that he had twenty- 
eight ways by which a man can be brought back 
to life when apparently dead. 

To the onlooker the master of jujitsu seems a 
magician, but to the initiated the magic resolves itself 
into a scientific knowledge of when to apply force and 
a deep knowledge of practical anatomy :— 

la the possession of such a person the science is far more 
otent than hypnotism, for by a swift physical touch a victim’s 
rain can be benumbed, his hips or shoulders dislocated, an ankle 
unhinged, or a tendon burst or twisted. By a single lightning- 
like stroke of the operator one can be made instantly helpless. 

' HOW THE MASTER OF JUJITSU ACTS. 

A master pi jujitsu does not oppose his aggressor by sustained 
counter-effort as does, a boxer. Calm watchfulness arid a shirking 
of physical cori tac&And effort are his part of the play. Then, when 
the expenditure of the Opposing force reaches the point Where its 
impact would mean injury to the recipient, it is deftly deflected 


to recoil upon its author, and in such a way that in response to 
a masterful touch he is made to unhinge his shoulder or his leg, 
fracture his arm, or even break hisgneck should the occasion 
require it. 

PLIANCY A NECESSITY. 

One of the first precepts impressed upon the Iwginner in 
jujitsu is the necessity of being pliant j for pliancy saves his 
bones from many a bruise, and his muScles from many a twinge. 
In lectures, discussions, and practice this is taught him, and lie is 
never admitted to serious competitiyif until this essential is 
graven on his mind. When a pupil yields promptly to the 
superior mind, it proves that the bosk truths of jujitsu are at 
work within him, and this is always secretly applauded by those 
initiated in the art. 

. At first it is* difficult for the learner to fall without 
pain, and many an aching day is in store for whoever 
seeks to acquire the science of jujitsu thoroughly:— 

As an athletic science, with its concomitant mental agility anlfl 
moral force, jujitsu stands head and shoulders above wrestling f. 
as much above it, in fact, as the colossal wrestlers of Japan 
rise above a European. Every noted Japanese wrestler is a 
student of jujitsu, but its grips and catches are not allowed in ' 
a wrestling contest. . 

It is an interesting fact that all the police and all 
the soldiers of Japan learn jujitsu, and it is this 
which enablesthem,despite their shortness,to meet'evdl 
the tallest man with confidence. Jujitsu is a wonderful 
power, and strong men may lie thrown almdfet with 
a touch, and drunken men reduced to absolute immo¬ 
bility without anything in the shape of a struggle. 

A BEAST BOOK. 

In the Strand Magazine there is an entertaining;' 
article dealing with a book called “ Four-footed^ 
Beastes ” published in 1607 for the eldest sqp of 
James I. Some of the descriptions are' worthy of 
reproduction:— - 

I.et us begin with the king of beasts. 

“ Lyons l>ones have no marrow in them and are so hard that 
they will strike fire. Their neck is made of one stifle bone, 
without any vertebras. They have five claws on the hinder 
feet and the balls of their eyes are bla.k. Lyons eat butonce 
in two days and drink in like manner. Formerly in England a 
Lyon could tell noble blood from base.” 

“The Camel hath a manifold belly, either because he hath ft. 
great body : or, because he eats Thorny & W oodyjsubstances, 

(iod hath provided for the concoction. Puddle water is sweet 
to him, nor will he drink river water, till «he hath troubled it 
with his foot. He lives a hundred years, unlesse the Ayre agree 
not with him. When they are on a journey they do not whip 
them forward : but they sing to them, whereby they run so fast 
that men can haTdly follow them.” 

Modern zoologists must regret the extinction of the sixteenth- 
century She-goat, which, according to Prince Henry's natural 
history, “see as well by night as day, wherefore Sf those th%t 
are blind in the night eat a Goats liver they are granted sight. 
They bieathe out of their eares and nostrils.” 

Farther along, the national animal of die greatest Of British, 
dominions beyond the seas is thus described t-v 1 

“ The Beaver is a most strong creature to bite, he will never 
let go his teeth that meet, before he makes the hones crack. 
His hinder feet are like a Gooses and his fore-feet like tan Apes. 
His fat tail is covered with a scaly skin, uses for a 

rudder when he pursues fish. He cotnes forfjftwMk holes in 
the night: & biting off boughs of Trees about^'-Rivers, he 
makes his houses with an upper, loft. , W he* 'they are cut 
asunder they are very delightsome to see; ioi» one lies on his 
back & hath the boughs between bis'.legges & others draw 
him by the tail to their cottage.” 
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THE PARAlft&E OF CHEAP GOOD BOOKS : 

J tUSSIA ! 

own to British pride, arrogantly 
exulting in its supposed superiority to Muscovite back¬ 
wardness, to read Princess Kropotkin’s paper in the 
Nineteenth Century ‘on lending libraries and cheap 
feooks. Something more than a lending library is, 
ate holds, necessary to promote the reading of good 
books—namely, cheap editions of serious books. 
She welcomes the stream of good books in cheap edi¬ 
tions published of late in this country, but questions 
wbetherthese books are cheap enough for the reader with 
, small means to buy them. The English publisher, 
she says, rarely realises how unjust he is to himself in 
hanging out only expensive editions, which in a 
cheap form could be sold by the thousand instead of 
by the hundred. In Russia for more than forty-five 
jears, thanks to the influence of Russian women, they 
have managed things very much better. “ At present 
Russian classics are circulating in numbers of cheap 
editions." Works of criticism, books of science, 
translations of masterpieces from all languages are 
circulating in Russia at very low prices. The 
country labourer is not lost sight of. “ For a few 
shillings a poor family living in the country can have 
a shelf of books upon various subjects, corresponding 
to a popular encyclopaedia, and another shelf of 
lighter reading for the same price.” A mass of excel¬ 
lent literature of popular science in editions of hundreds 
of thousands of copies well printed on good paper are 
issued at prices ranging from one farthing to seven- 
penc^, A firm, “ The Intermediary,” consisting of 
TolsWy and his friends, spreads every year from 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 copies of very well chosen 
popular literature. 

One finds now among these farthing and halfpenny publica¬ 
tions all sorts of admirable abridgments of the works'of the best 
writers of all nations—in natural science, economics, geography, 
^agriculture, hygiene, folklore, fiction, poetry, calendars full of 
^reliable encyclopaedic information and yet costing only five 
farthings, and so on. 

in Kant’s philosophy is summed up very simply and 
published at 9d. The writer speaks very highly of 
the Russian reviews. She says the rich mines of 
information contained in British Blue Books are 
nearly always better known in Russia than in England, 
through the reviews. But the chief distinction of 
Russian publishers is in the supplements to the 
illustrated weeklies. 

’There is one publisher who is especially noted for that. He 
(publishes a weekly illustrated paper, something like the German 
Gartenlaube, for which the annual subscription is six roubles 
.and fifty kopeks, or thirteen shillings, which can he paid, if 
•required, in three or four instalments. For this modest sum 
the subscriber receives not only the weekly illustrated, of 
which each number consists of twenty quarto pages, and a 
■ monthly fashion-book, with all sorts of dress and fancy needle¬ 
work patterns# but also a monthly magazine of about two 
bundled pages in each number, in which there arc novels, 
poems, and popular science articles; and in addition to all that, 
the puhtesber gives the complete works of some popular writer, 
like Turguenem Gfigol, Gontchar^ff, or Ostrovsky. This year, 
Sot imuan q a, the subscribers receive in instalments the complete 
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works of Tchekhoff in sixteen small octavo volumes of two 
hundred pages each, and twenty-fouT volumes of another less 
popular novelist, Lyeskdff. . * 

How it can be done for the money is explained by 
the enormous circulation, running to 200,000, and 
by the subscription being paid in advance. The 
Library of the Primary School is a series of novels, 
readings in geography, history and natural history 
suited for young people, who have only a primary 
education. One subscription secures every month 
about 300 pages of printed matter in very pretty 
illustrated volumes. 

THE JEWS IN RUSSIA. 

By a Russian. 

Thf. Monthly Review contains a very interesting 
article by that high authority M. Tugan-Baranowsky 
on “Anti-Semitism in Contemporary Russia.” M. 
Tugan-Baranowsky does not find that the Russian 
peasants detest the Jews. He has recently lived two, 
years in a Little-Russian village, and found the 
attitude of the peasants distinctly friendly to the Jews. 
The Russian “feels himself anything but fleeced or 
oppressed by the Jews": and the majority of the 
Jews are honest and industrious folk, forming the com¬ 
mercial and industrial element in Little Russia, an 
element whose expulsion into the towns would place 
the peasants in an awkward position. 

HOW KISHINEFFS COME ABOUT. 

Of course, the working-class Russian finds the Jew to 
be a “ foreigner." But there is so little enmity between 
the races that it requires some exceptional factor to 
bring about the sack of a Jewish Quarter. When M. 
Tugan-Baranowsky inquired of some of the assailants 
at Kietf, he got the reply, “ The Jews have murdered 
our Tsar.” Many peasants thought that the Tsar had 
deliberately abandoned the Jews to their mercy. 

NATIONALISM THE ROOT OF THE EVIL. 

But the root of the evil is the Anti-Semite Press, 
inspired by the Russian Nationalist Party. The 
Government is not primarily responsible, for Russian 
Nationalism is not a Governmental invention. It has 
been growing in Russia of late; it inspired the 
oppression of the Finns, and makes war against all 
non-Russian races. When M. Witte was still in 
power, he prepared a* secret memoir in which he 
advocated the removal of all legal restrictions on the 
liberties of the Jews. This he did on purely economic 
grounds. But the Nationalist Party proved too 
strong, and M. Witte was beaten. Anti-Semitism, 
in fact, is merely one branch of the Russian Nationalist 
campaign. 

- * 

Scribner’s for January demands mention if only for the 
superb reproduction of photographic views in the “ new 
valley of wonders," as the writer t Mr. F. S. Dellenbaugh, 
calls it, at the foot of the Great Temple mountain in 
Utah. Mr. M. H. Spielmann pronouiwfcs Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn an original genius in the world of art. 
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AN EXAMPLE TO BE FOLLOWED. GAMBLING POISON IN AMERICA. 


; Miss Lily Butler, who writes in the Girts Realm , 
is to Be congratulated upon having been the means of 

♦ introducing so charming a personality as M. Pol, the 
bird charmer of Paris, to English readers:— 

He himself is a curious cbhjacter, clever and quick-witted, 
brimming over with the bright and amusing repartees of his 
countrymen. Mfi Pol for many years worked in one of the Paris 
' ministerial offices, and it was in passing to and from his work 
through the Tuileries Gardens that he first noticed the birds, 
nearly fifteen years ago. One morning he brought a small roll 
and threw the crumbs on the ground. The Parisian sparrow, like 
his prototype the French “gamin ” or street boy, is not shy, and 
M. Pol was interested and amused to see the little things flutter at 
his feet and peck vigorously at the bread he had given them. He 
gradually got into the way of stopping morning and evening to 
distribute crumbs to. the birds. Very soon they became his one 

* absorbing interest. He began to study their ways and life. Not 
content with being their friend and benefactor in a general way, 
he soon grew to know many of them individually, giving them 
special names that accorded with some trait in their character or 
some peculiar mark in their plumage. He mentioned to me as 
one of the most striking features of their intelligence that these 
bigds remember a name given to them one day and answer to it 
the next. 

This extraordinary man is now in such perfect sympathy 
with his birds that they obey his slightest wish when given by 
word of mouth or by a mere sign or wave of the hand. 


THE APPEAL OF THE DYING BIRDS. 


No matter what be the weather—hail, snow, or rain—M. Pol 



never Jails to come and feed his little friends; it is more by bis 
unerring punctuality than anything else that he has won their 
faith and love, 1 , \ 

“IAave no enemies,” says M. Pol, “but If I had I should 
only have'to teach some of my birds to go and tear out the eyes 
of those who Jigd wfwiged ine." 

He tells me how pft«n, on a winter's evening, the old and 
tailing rads, feelihgtheyare about to die, come and lie at his 
feet; he unders?a iijfc their mute appeal, and takes them back to 
his own home to dffi, stretched in the hollow of his hand. 


Mr. James L. Ford paints a gloomy picture in, 
Frank Leslies Magazine of the Atent of the gambling 
habit in America, all classes being involved. He 
says 

For the past ten years the gambling fisher has been growing 
steadily in volume and intensity in all parts of the country until 



Gambling machines being burnt publicly in Philadelphia 
as a result of an anti-gambling law. 

there is scarcely a man or woman to be found whose mind is not 
taken up with some scheme for getting rich without working. 
And in this mad pursuit of the will-’o-thie-wilp of getting every¬ 
thing for nothing there is represented every sort and condition of 
human life, from the ten-year-old crap-playing darkey to the 
Keene or Whitney who plays for stakes that run well into the 
millions. Here are men speculating in oil and wheat and Modes, 
and others hovering, wild-eyed, over the roulette and faro table*. 
Here are clerks and young boys “playing the horses” with 
every dollar that they can earn, borrow or even take from theis 
employer’s till. Here are women investing their savings with 
financiers who promise them interest at the rate of ten per cent, 
a week. And hetc are servant-girls, negroes, office boys, beggars 
and vagrants buying policy slips at a cost of all the way from a 
cent to two dollars a risk. There is scarcely a branch’ pf com¬ 
merce that has escaped this wild mania. Real estate is no 
longer; boufrfit kg an investment, but to be sold again within a 
fortnight. The business of theatricals-—time was when it was an 
art or a profession—is now almost wholly speculates, and even 
the C 0 nserv«tiv£ old trade of bbok punishing is honeycombed 
wlt$i men whd, nting the advertising page as a gaming table, 
speculate in authors as other gamblers do in stacks or corn or 
ivory chips. 
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THOSE WHO CARE FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Children in the Potteries; 

The January Pall Mall Magazine opens with a 
very sympathetically written article on “ The Children 
of the Potteries,” in fc which the Duchess of Sutherland 
ao.nments on the “staggering" number of weakly, 



' Photograph ty\ [Laftyttte. 


The Duchess of Sutherland. 

crippled, and needy children in the population. This 
she ’attributes to the fact that the women go straight 
frOn*school to wprk on the pot hanks; that the 
labour is so • heavy as to cause frequent and early 
. breaks down; that they marry at ridiculously early 
ages, and work till within a few 
' days of the birth of a child, return¬ 
ing to work a week or two after¬ 
wards. The Duchess of Sutherland 
says nothing of their exceptional 
immorality. 

As the|esult of conversations with 
“ those working men who revive the 
heart," as to hbw best she might 
hel£ the children, the Hanchurch 
Home liras .built on the hilly slopes 
beyond Trentham Park :— 

It became, therefore, rather sadly, a 
Convalescent Home; yet to the little ones 
ftiryland. 

tinder th$ supervision of the 
Potteries and Newcastle Cripples’ 

Guild* now some two or three years 
bill ire nearly 30b cripples. - 

Girls are taught under a French 
teacher ^artificial flower making, and 
with great' success; while the boys 
employed in metal work’ 
and' printing' and in Newcastle- 
under-Lyme the cripples carry on a 
flourishing basket industry. 


Happy Evenings in ... 

It will be news to many that there exists in London 
a Happy Evenings Association such as is told of -in 
the Strand Magazine. . , 

The gutters were full—the Board schools after school hours 
were empty. Why not get permission to use thefie empty Board 
schools for the little ones to play in ? And so in a modest 
fashion the first of the Happy Evenings was carritd out by Miss. 
Heather Bigg at Waterloo Road Schools in January, 1891, 
The Association grew and workers came forward until now it is. 
one of the most.influential, as it is the “smartest,’’ charity in 
London.* It has for its president that mother of so many little 
children—-the Princess of Wales ; its chief of council js the 
(’outttess of Jersey, and among its helpers are the Marchioness-; 
of Zetland, Lady Ludlow, Lidy Ladoga a, Lady Iddesleigh, 
Mrs, Bland-Sutton, etc. 

How London Cares , for her Cripples. ! 

It was not until long after the School Board had 
adopted the principle of special schools for the blind 
and deaf, that the need was recognised of special provi¬ 
sion being made for other classes of afflicted children. 

In 189a the Board decided to open two special 
schools. There were in March, 1903, sixty-one 
centres for mentally defective and eight for physically 
defective children. 

In the Leisure Hour Mr. Hugh Philpott describes 
what has been done in this direction since 1892 :— 

The schools for defective children seldom have more than sixty 
<>r eighty on the roll, and the classes are limited to twenty. 
Kvery child has been certified as defective by the Board’s medical 
officer. 

The difficulty of getting the little cripples safely to and from 
school is met in a very interesting way. Every morning at 
about half-past eight an ambulance, drawn by a horse of sturdy 
build and even temper, sets out from the school in charge of a 
trained nurse. It traverses the neighbouring streets, picking up 
here and there a little group of scholars at the comer of a street. 

By about ten o’clock all (he children are safely in school. 



Prom tkt “ LHsore ffottr.’’] ' 1 

Cripples at Play. 
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A LADY’S ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

There is an interesting account given by Miss 
Shepstone in the Girl's Realm , of a successful under¬ 
taking by an American lady, which tends to show 
that there is yet another profession in which women 
can equal men :— • . 

Mrs. Mary Mlitch Long holds an unique position. She 
claims the honour of being the only woman in the world who 
owns and manages a public zoological garden. They are known 
as El itch’s Zoological Gardens, and are to be found in the 
beautiful city of Denver, in the State of Colorado, U.S.A. 



F tom the “ Gift's Jteaim.”] 


Mrs. Long and the Cassowary. 

• 

She is fully convinced that a woman can do more in the bringing 
up of young wild animals than a man. After all, there is a 
certain analogy between a baby and an animal, and for that 
reason a woman can generally do more than, a man in the 
care and rearing of the latter. In the zoo there are no less 
than ten lions that have been bred and reared in the grounds. 
During infancy they were fed on milk out 0* a bottle, and 
aenerally from Mrs. Long s own hands. It is a duty she loves 
to perform. 

MRS. LONG AMONGST THE BEASTS. 

, This is the reason ptobably why the animals are so tractable 
in her presence. She can do more with a littlesavage captive-born 
beast than any one else dare attempt. Every morning, when at 
home, she makes a tour of the gardens, distributing candy, nuts, 
and other confections to her innumerable protigis. Her appear-, 
ance. is.the signal tot, instant commotion among the animal*. 
Thosb that are at liberty make a rush for her, and it is all she 
Can do sothethnes to. keep. Her feet, so great is the onslaught, 
each' apfmal pushing and > squeezing its fellow in. front -until it- 
has received some dainty morsel from the Hand of its mistress. 
Fjjohr.the i^ges and hpuses irmto be heard roars and howls cf 
joyijul greeting, whiter, do, not subside until every animal has had 
a piece of candy or some toothsome tit-bit, bears, lions, monkeys, 
parrots, birds, and othet‘ creatures all striving to attract attention. 


What has surprised many zoological experts, both in Europe 
and America, is Mrs. I-ong’s success with her animals, and 
particularly the ease with which she handles them. In speaking 
of this she said, “ I am perfectly convinced that it is possible by 
kindness to develop an understanding and a friendship, if not a 
Jove, with almost any animal, however wild its natural instinct 
may be. After getting intimate with n»y animals bv feeding 
them, I follow up the acquaintance by being uniformly kind to 
them, never teasing them, and always carrying them something 
of which they are fond. In speaking to them I always pitch 
my voice in the same key, 1 always use a perfume, tne same 
odour invariably, which they readily recognise. 

HER FAVOURITE ANIMAL. . 

“ W r hat animals do 1 like most! I do not dislike any. Those 
that I care for least are hyenas, coyotes, and wolves,. My 
favourites are lions, deer, and antelopes, 1 My lions, while young, 
follow me about the grounds and play 1 in the house like pjd 
puppies. The deer and antelope rarely get beyond the tlocire 
and domestic age, but they never learn to like strangers. 
Monkeys have a peculiar attraction for me, as they have for 
most people. When one of them is sick I nurse it as I would a 
child. Consumption is a monkey’s worst foe." 


TWO GOOD STORIES FROM CORNHILL. * 

In Cornhill Lady Broome contributes further 
Colonial memories, this time of Old IMew Zealand, 
and tells of having been snowed up and reduced to. 
famine rations by a terrible snowstorm. She recounts 
how the Governor brought down to Christchurch some 
Maori chieftains, and how one of them, “ faultlessly 
clad in correct evening dress, but with tattooed face,” 
danced with her: — 


He never made a single mistake in any pari which he had, 
seen the top couples do first, and when I liad to guide hkn he 
understood directly. It was a wonderftd set of I.ancen$ and 
when it was over I told the interpreter that I was quite 
astonished to see how well Te Henare danced, This little com¬ 
pliment was duly repeated, and 1 could not imagine why the 
interpreter laughed at the answer. Te Henare seemed very 
anxious that it should be passed on to me and was most serious 
about it, so 1 insisted on being told. It seems the poor chieftain 
had said with a deep sigh, “ Ah, if I might only dance without 
my clothe*! No one could really dance in these horrid things 1 " 


Viscount St. Cyres contributes to Cornhill a very 
racy account of Theodore Hook and his jokes. He 
quotes Coleridge’s tribute, to the effect that Hook was 
a genius, like Dante. The story is fold how he took 
his revenge on an old lady who had offended him. 
He wrote to every sort and kind of person, over four 


thousand in all, asking them to call upon the old lady 
on a certain day. 

But, perhaps, the most entirely typical of all Hook’s jokqs 
was the hoax he played on the doctor. Driving back from a 
party at some unholy hour in the morning, he found he had not 
a farthing in his pocket. Suddenly he remembered that in the 
same street as his own there lived a medical man, famous for his 
skill on .interesting .occasions. He stopped the 1 cab at the 
doctor’s house, jumped out, and rang with frantic energy. 
Presently,* half-dressed figure appeared at the window. “ For 
heaven’s,sake, doctor, come at once,’’ .panted our hero. “ My 
wife—prematurely—not a moment to be. lost! ’’ “ Directly,’’ 
answered, .the doftor, and soon emerged wftji all hie paraphernalia 
under hisartn, "In a tyrinkling Hook mtndled him into the cab,' 
slammed die floor, arid bade ‘the Cabman drive as fast as ltd 
could to^-the address ofa prim old maiden lady against wtytNm 
he happened to have a grievance. ■ > t. ';. 









The Reviews Reviewed. 


■ ( WE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Dr. Albert, Shaw in reviewing the year gives it a 
favourable place in the calendar of progress. He thinks 
that if Japan were to seize Korea at once, her audacity 
might prevent war, and would probably be a good thing 
for everybody concerned. He describes our expedition 
4 nto Tibet as due to, a desire to recover our waning 
prestige in Asia. On the Alaskan boundary, Dr. Shaw 
says that never has the United States been upon terms 
of such complete amity with the mother-country as now, 
and the time is opportune for a general arbitration treaty 
between the two countries. Mr. Barclay is busy pro¬ 
moting the s;yne in America. The most conspicuous 
and likely democratic candidate for the Presidency is 
said to be Senator A. P. Gorman. 

' ♦The articles are mainly industrial and economic. Pro¬ 
fessor C. S. Potts tells how science is winning a long 
fight against the Texas cattle fever, which is communi¬ 
cated by means of the tick and is being conquered by 
means of inoculating the cattle. Mr. D. A. Willey 
describes the status of the south-western oil industry, 
and gives a marvellous account of the fecundity of the 
oil wells in Texas. The low cost of the fuel is expected 
too play an important part in the general industrial 
expansion of the South-West. 

The English walnut in Southern California is the sub¬ 
ject of another' economic sketch by Miss E. A. Ward. 
It is interesting to know that the walnut has already 
superseded the orange in favour among fruit-growers. 

To the question, “ The New Year; Prosperity or 
Depression ?" Mr. C. Kirclihoff answers for steel and 
iron, and declares that the outlook is not a very bright 
one. Railway earnings are expected by Mr. R. W. 
Martin, by judicious economy, to be maintained at the 
same level as in the preceding year. Steady progress is 
prophesied in the agriculture of the West by C. M. 
Harger. For trade in general, Mr. F. W. Hawthorne 
thinks the hopeful features outnumber the dispiriting 
ones. 


Blackwood. 

Thk most valuable paper in Blackwood for January is 
the “ Portrait of Herbert Spencer,” which has been noticed 
elsewhere. A sketch of a Turkish farm near Smyrna is 
a vivid mirror of the strange intermingling of modern 
commerce*and Oriental antiquity characteristic of Asia 
Minor. Tne writer reports that Greeks and Turks get 
on well enough together, excepting for occasional tiffs, 
which are generally due to Greek graspingness. It is 
also significant for the remark—made in Blackwood, 
remember—that the well-wishers of Turkey can- hope for 
no better result from the intolerable disorders that reign 
in the European provinces, than that the Turk should be 
driven back into Asia. If Asia Minor were under better 
gbvemment and had great facilities for transport, “ its 
wealth would be incalculable." A warning note is 
sounded concerning the peril of games, or the national 
absorption in various forms of sport, and ominous 
parallels are drawn between England of the Twentieth 
Century and degenerate Rome. The writer who indulges 
.in “Musings without Method ” exults in the progress of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign, and recalls a saying of 
Mr. Disraeli in 1872, to the effect that self-government 
df the Colonies, when conceded, ought to have been 
accompanied Jjy an Imperial tariff,'•by securing for the 
peqpfe of England the unappropriated lands, and by 
claiming Colonial contribution to Imperial defence. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Whatever be said of the policy of the National Review 
in the fiscal controversy, there can be no doubt of its 
editor’s enterprise in running the subject. Already, on 
December 31st, the January nuqtber is in its, third edition. 
For this, no doubt, Mr. Charles Booth’s article, which I 
quote from elsewhere, is responsible. The** is a useful 
illustrated article by Sir Henry Le Marchant on “ The 
Government Measure for the Port of London.” 

THE MOST CORRUPT CITY IN THE WORLD. 

Such is the title under which Mr. Gustavus Myers 
describes Philadelphia, which he declares is infinitely 
worse than New York ;— 

Within the last few years Philadelphia has been robbed 
directly and indirectly, if all the different, devious methods are 
considered, of an amount probably not less than one hundred 
million dollars, and possibly far more: Tweed’s robberies were 
done thirty years ago, when civic ideals as applied to munici¬ 
palities were less understood than now. Tweed was overthrown 
and sent to prison ; and his associates fled to the four quarters 
of the earth. The Philadelphia thieves were never more power¬ 
ful than they are to-day ; the end of the domination is apparently 
still remote. Well may the world contemplate this “City of 
Brotherly Love ” with justifiable disgust and horror. 

The annual report of Mr. Shaw, Secretary of the Treasury, 
which has just been made public, does not make pleasant read¬ 
ing for the prosperity boomers. Two years ago the Treasury 
had a surplus of almost £20,000,000 ; last year the surplus was 
reduced to £11,000,000 ; this year the Secretary estimates that 
the surplus will be further reduced to rather less than £3,000,000 ; 
and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, there will be a 
deficit of nearly ,£5,000,000. The estimates of Secretaries of 
the Treasury are not always accurate, and are noted for their 
optimism. If 'Mr. Shaw’s calculations show a deficit of nearly 
£5,000,000 it would not be at all surprising if the actual shortage 
should be double. 

THU COTTON INDUSTRY. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley writes in the National Review 
on “ Cotton, Cobden, and Chamberlain,” with the purpose 
of showing that the condemnation which the representa¬ 
tives of the cotton industry passed on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposal in last July misrepresented the views of a large 
number of masters and men. H e maintains that even in 
the cotton trade there are certain features tending to 
show that free imports have materially arrested our pro¬ 
gress in prosperity as compared with either nations. 

THE 1)1)EE AS LIBERAL LEADER ! 

“ An Elector," writing in the same review, professes to 
believe that the Duke of Devonshire has been playing 
or the part of Leader of the Liberal Party :— 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman being out of the question, there 
remains only one other candidate—a seceder from the Unionist 
camp, the Duke of Devonshire. And it must be remembered that 
hi>- chances are strengthened by” the fact that the Rosebery 
anil Campbell-Bannerman wings of what has wittily been 
called the “ Little Mary” party, hate each other far more than 
they hate their opponent—Mr. Chanflferlain. Neither will 
serve under the other ; each is jealous of him; and the only 
possible solution in such a situation is to call in some third out¬ 
sider who is committed to neither section. If he is no more 
than a name, so much the better, for under those circumstances 
each section of the party imagines that it can pull the wires. 

.. ' . . . • 

E. S. Beesly, in the Positivist Review , declares that 
a war with Russia would involve England in “an 
adjournment of all reforms, an impulse to indirect taxa¬ 
tion and protective duties,” “the preddminarice of the 
worst elements in the nation, and the elevation of Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain to a practical dictatorship.” 
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The Review 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

The Contemporary Review for January is a good 
topical ntimbcr, but I have summarised nearly all its 
contents under the heading of “ Leading Articles.” Mrs. 
Helen Bosanquet, id an article on “ Physical Degenera¬ 
tion and the Poverty Line,” declares that the statement 
that twelve millions of cur people are on the verge of 
starvation is not justified,• as neither the areas investi¬ 
gated by Mr* Booth nor Mr. Rowntrce are typical of the 
whole country ; and, in addition, Mrs. Bosanquet criticises 
the methods in which these gentlemen carried out their 
investigations. Moreover, Mrs. Bosanquet has her own 
idea ofthe remedy which is needed :— 

It is a woman’s remedy; for I believe this to be mainly a 
woman’s problem. There is much to be done indeed in making 
the men take home their wages, if you can, instead of spending 
them in the public-houses; but even then your problem remains 
unsolved unless you have taught the women how to administer 
the money, and above all how to treat a baby. This, I venture 
to think, is the point towards which to direct our energies. 
Begin with the girls in school, and give them systematic and 
compulsory instruction in the elementary laws of health and 
feeding, the care of children, and the wise spending of money, 
do on with the young women in evening classes and girls’ clubs ; 
•and continue with the mothers wherever you can get at them. 

I.OVE AND PASSION. 

Mr. George Barlow has a curious article on “ The 
Higher Love,” in which he shows how modern poetry has 
tended to spiritualise human passion instead of placing it 
in opposition to Platonic love :— 

To-day, we are able to discern that the flesh and the 
spirit are really differing sides of the same thing. They ought 
not to struggle against one another. The true function of the 
flesh is to express the spirit; in fact, as suggested above, to be 
gradually converted into spirit. Unless the soul, or the soul- 
body, has aural "nerves, it cannot hear heavenly music ; unless it 
]>osscs$es nerves of smell, it cannot inhale and enjoy the 
fragrance of heavenly roses. St. Paul hardly seems to have 
realised the full significance of his own doctrine of the 
“spiritual body,” or, if he did so, most certainly his more 
fanatical followers have signally failed in that respect. It was, 
however, fully realised by Swedenborg, and the poets seem 
lately to have been teaching us that if earthly passion has to be 
expressed through an earthly body, heavenly passion must be 
expressed, more purely and therefore more intensely, through a 
heavenly body, a body still material, but material in a finer and 
less perishable sense. 

.OTHER ARTICLES. 

Of the other articles, the most interesting, but least 
quotable, is Mr. Auberon Herbert’s “ Story of an Old 
Race,” as rewritten from its sculptured stone presenta¬ 
tions of the human face. M. Jean Dormis has a paper on 
“ Dialect Plays in Italy,” and Mr. D. S. Cairns continues 
his articles on “ Christianity in the Modern World.” 

The Pall Mall Magazine. 

In the January Pall Mall the two most important 
articles are on the Children of the Potteries, by the 
Duchess of SutherlJhd, and Mr. Begbie’s sketch of Sir 
Oliver Lodge. Among other articles is Mr. Arnold 
White’s description of “The Mediterranean Fleet at 
Home,” and the daily life of its Admiral in Command at 
Malta. He quotes the Kaiser’s remark to him that this 
fleet is “ the pivot*of English power.” Opal-hunting in 
trackless Central Australia is described by the leader of 
the last expedition for that purpose, Mr. Alexander 
Macdonald. Another of Mr. William Sharp’s admirable 
contributions to “ Literary Geography ” also appears, 
tfyis time devoted to Haworth and the Bronte country 
generally. * 


of ReviI^s. 

THE FORTNIGHTLY. REVIEW. 

The January Fortnightly Review makes a new depar¬ 
ture by devoting a number of«pages to reviewing mis¬ 
cellaneous foreign books, a feature which, the editor says, 
will berepeatedin future issues. 

TRUTH ABOUT THE CONGO. 

Mr. H. R. Fox-Bourne contributes a useful summary 
of the present position of the Congo question. Mr. Fox? 
Bourne is strongly in favour of compelling the Congd 
Government to refer the disputed questions to the H ague 
Tribunal :— 

The Congo Stale surely has no right to refuse its consent to 
their being referred to such a tribunal, and there is all the more 
reason for insisting on the reference in the fagt that the Congo 
tlovernment, while publishing ex parte legal opinions in support 
of its assumed right, naively, in its apology of September 17th, 
alleges that an adverse decision would “ tend consciously^ or 
unconsciously to the ruin of the whole of the Conventional Brain 
of the Congo.” It is not the Congo Basin that would be ruined 
by an adverse decision, but the concessiennaire companies that 
have been set up therein and the policy of their chief promoter 
who is avowedly afraid to have their case submitted to an im¬ 
partial inquiry. 

WHAT HUNTING COSTS. 

Mr. W. B. Woodgate, in his article on “ Cappingjgin 
the Hunting Field,” gives some figures as to the cost 
which the average man pays for the joys of the chase. 
He estimates the cost to the hunting man of^£100 per 
horse per annum. The cost of the maintenance of a 
pack of hounds is .£700 per annum for each day per 
week that the hounds hunt:— 

With some provincial packs it may be economised to a lower 
figure, while in the best of the grass countries where fields are 
large, damage to fences and gates considerable, where there is 
probably a wire fund, and where more expensive mounts are 
required for the hunt servants, the diurnal cost may be swelled 
tn almost double the above average. And even this does not 
include personal expenses and equipage* of the hunt, whjbh fell 
anyhow upon the shoulders of the Master himself. 

Mr. Woodgate is strongly in favour of making the 
“ alien immigrant ” in the hunting field pay heavily for 
his day’s sport. 

Nearly all the other articles in the Fortnightly are dealt 
with among the Leading Articles. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

The Westminster Review contains a gfcd deal of 
matter on the fiscal question, which I have only been 
able to deal with briefly elsewhere, t have also quoted 
from the anonymous paper on Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

THE FUTILITY OF PASSIVE RESISTANCE. 

Mr. F. W. Reed, while opposed to the Education Bill, 
proclaims that passive resistance is wrong and useless. 
In the first place, there are not enough passive 
resisters to make the policy effective; in the second, 
the grievances are not sufficiently great to justify such 
action :— 

The only way to abolish religious tests and to stop acri¬ 
monious theological discussion would seem to be a national 
system of purely secular education. This would also render 
possible full popular control. But none of these objects can be 
attained by the policy of passive resistance. The most sensible 
{dan is to make the best of a bad job, and pay the rates, while . 
resolving to so exercise the rights of cj|iaensnip as to secure the 
redress of the evils at present existing at the earliest possible ’ 
moment, and obtain the minimum of evil and the maximum of 
good from things as thejl 'are. 
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of Reviews. 


THE NfiRTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The North American Review opens with a paper on 
“'Venezuelan Arbitration,” by Mr. Wayne MacVeagh, 
which i have dealt with elsewhere. I have also made 
leading articles of the papers on the Panama Revolution, 
and Mr. McGrath’s “ New Anglo-American Dispute.” 
Dr. Gold win Smith Jjog ins a series of papers on Mr. 
Morley’s Gladstone. 

* Mr. Demetrius Boulger, indignant at “The Attack oh 
the Congo Free State,” contributes a vigorous but uncon¬ 
vincing defence. He claims that the treatment of the 
natives is absolutely the same as obtains in the French, 
German, and British possessions in Africa. He says that 
the charge that the Congo Government employs cannibal 
troops is “ demonstrably false,” but he does not give us 
his demonstration. 

“ Defensor ” replies vigorously and with much reason 
t« the strictures passed on the British monarchy by 
“ Anglo-American ” in the last number of the Review. He 
exposes the defects in “ Anglo-American’s ” logic merci¬ 
lessly. That writer, for instance, first declared that 
England, owing to her tolerating the Throne, was in a 
state of decay as contrasted with the Continental States, 
and afterwards said that under the influence of the 
Throne the British Parliament “was slipping down to the 
Continental level of incapacity.” 

• , The Arena. 

The Arena for December opens with an elaborate and 
interesting paper by Mr. B. 0 . Flower on “The Parsifal 
of Richard Wagner and Its Spiritual Significance.” 
There is a curious spiritualist story by Charles Brodie 
Patterson. Mr. Robert Tyson describes the Belgian 
system of proportional representation. He says :— 

In counting the votes, after ascertaining the scats each party 
is entitled to, the next question is, to which individual candi¬ 
dates of each party do the seats of that party go ? Here is 
where^ the order of tjx- names on the party lists come in ; 
because the candidates highest up on the list of effectives are 
the elected ones, unless the voters decide otherwise by l!k. u ,h 
in which they cast their votes. Similarly, the order of prece¬ 
dence of the elected substitutes is decided by the order in which 
their names appear on the party list, unless the voters by their 
ballots change that order. 


The New Liberal Review. 

Thf. New Liberal for January is it good number, and 
contains, % very important article on France’s attitude to 
the ftussdMapanese crisis by Mr. Frederick Lees. 1 
have quoted from Jtliis elsewhere, and have also dealt at 
length with Mr. Jerome’s propositi for a new theatre for 
the drama proper. Mr. I’. J. Hugheson writes on “ Anti- 
Semitism : the Other Side of the Question,” his point 
being that the Jewish problem is a real problem and not 
a figment created by the brains of Christian fanatics. Mr. 
Geoffrey Turner, writing on “ The Doom of the English 
Cockney,” maintains that the racial characteristics of old 
London are disappearing before the alien immigrant. 
In fifty years’ time he foresees “ a capital peopled by 
foreigners.” There arc several other articles of interest. 


IN the Empire Review, Lieutenant Hordern writes or. 
“ Federation and the Navy.” He considers that “ food 
from opr own Colonies is exposed to greater risk in war 
than food from a neutral. Therefore, if we encourage 
the supply of food frotp our Colonies in preference to the 
supply from neutrals, to the advantage financially of those 
Colonies, they* owe it to us and to themselves to take 
their share of the cost of protecting its transport.” 


HARPER’S. 

Harpers for January is an exceptionally good number, 
Professor Rutherford’s paper on the Disintegration of the 
_Radio-active Elements demands separate mention. 

Mr. S, L. Bensusan draws a pathetic picture of the 
slave market at Marrakesh, in Morocco. The proceed¬ 
ings are opened with fervid* prayer to” Allah for a 
prosperous sale. The auctfoneer then marches the 
slaves—men, women and children, tricked ofit in gorgeous 
array—round and round the slave yard, while possible 
purchasers feel their muscles and condition, and 1 bid 
accordingly. 

The chase of ocean derelicts is vividly described by 
Mr. H. H. Lewis. It appears that the average number 
of derelicts annually sighted in the Atlantic is 232. 

In 1893, 418 were reported. These dangers to com¬ 
merce are at present only hunted down by war vessels 
and revenue cutters, who cither burn them, or blow 
them up with gun-cotton. An International American 
Conference, held at Washington in 1898, suggested that 
a special steam vessel should be appointed for this 
purpose. One of these derelicts drifted for more than 
three years and voyaged more than ten thousand miles. 

Dr. F. A. Cook describes his futile attempt on Mount 
McKinley, thought to be the highest pe.ik in North 
America, with an altitude of 20,300 feet, which lie 
describes as “America’s unconquered mountain.” 

PAGE’S MAGAZINE. 

In Rage's Magazine there are a number of valuable 
papers, some of which are noticed elsewhere. Mr. E, 
Kiiburn Scott writes fully on “How to Educate an 
Electrical Engineer.” The paper will be of value to any 
who propose adopting this profession, of which the writer 
says : 

One advantage which engineering has over some of tin- 
professions is that it is open to all, and, given ability and hard 
work, it is |H>ssil)le for anyone to rise to the highest positions. 
There is. the freest competition, and although in the earliei 
stages money nmy be a help, yet in the end ability is given 
every chance to show itself. 

There is a second paper on “ Modern Fire Appliances ” 
by George Armislcad, in which German apparatus is 
described. A series of articles on Famous Technical 
Institutes is commenced, the first place being deservedly 
given to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
There are numerous other articles of’both technical and 
general interest. The January number is a very good 
production both as regards illustrations and articles. 

The Engineering Magazine. 

The January number is a very good number, the 
longest article, which is copiously illustrated, being 
devoted to a description of “ The Homes of the Great 
Engineering Societies,” by H. H. Suplee. There are 
two most valuable articles on the solution of the Isthmian 
Canal Problem, one of which is quoted elsewhere. The 
other is from the pen of Mr. Fullerton L. Waldo, and 
deals largely with the organisation and personnel in the 
building of the Panama Canal; he takes a very hopeful 
view of the undertaking, and states that many of the . 
greatest difficulties whicih assailed the French company * 
will be easily obviated by improved methods. Two other 
articles are noticed elsewhere. 

The principal paper in the Treasury is an apprecia¬ 
tion, by Raymond Blathwayt, of Canon Scott Holland,- 
with an admirable likeness. *> 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

The profound interest taken by Italians in the fiscal 
controversy in England is made evident in the November 
number of the Riforma Sociale , which is almost exclusively 
devoted to translations of English articles on the subject. 
One of Mr. Chamberlain’s recent utterances is followed by 
a translation of the whole'qf Mr. Balfour’s pamphlet, and 
this again by lengthy summaries of fiscal articles by A. 
Wilson Fox, Sir R. Giffen and others. 

English readers who may have found d’Annunzio’s 
recent volume of “ Laudi ” exceedingly difficult reading, 
will be pleased to find an excellent rlsutni of the argument 
of the poems in an article on “ Paganism in Literature ” in 
the Rivistd Internationale. The author points out that 
in his “ superb disdain of Christian civilisation ” d’An- 
nunzio is only following in the footsteps of Leopardi 
and Carducci, while showing a certain indebtedness to 
the French decadent school, and something, too, to the 
philosophy of Nietzsche. The general conclusion of the 
article is that the Italian poet has far less originality of 
genius than is commonly supposed, and that from an 
ethical point of view his influence is harmful. 

Writing in enthusiastic praise of Rudyard Kipling— 
Inorc especially of “The Jungle Book”—in La Nuova 
Parola (December), A. J. Rusconi declares th f at there is 
in his verse a sculpturesque quality which recalls to mind 
both Rodin and Michelangelo 1 The same number con¬ 
tains an interesting account, with portrait, of Giovanni 
Ermacora, who is described as the pioneer of scientific 
experimental spiritualism in Italy. 

The Nuova Antologia is full, as usual, of good and 
solid articles. In his annual review of the work of the 
“ Dante Alighieri Society,” of which he is president, the 
distinguished Senator, Pasquale Villari, returns once more 
to the language question in Malta, and deplores the fact 
that the English Government will not make Italian the lan¬ 
guage of the State schools, instead of wasting the children’s 
time by teaching them the Maltese patois , which for all 
useful purposes they can learn at home. A full account 
is given, with numerous illustrations, of the work of the 
brilliant young sculptor Pietro Canonico, one of whose 
recent successes is a striking monument to the late King 
Humbert at Stresa. Morley’s “Life of Gladstone” in¬ 
spires the Senator G. Finali to contribute a very appre¬ 
ciative article (December 16th) on Gladstone’s relations 
with Italy; Signora Paola Lombroso writes with her 
usual acuteness of perception on the sense of joy possessed 
by the normal infant, and Professor Sighele ventilates once 
more the grievance—grown more acute since the student 
riots at Innsbruck—of Italian university education for the 
Italian-speaking subjects of Austria. Six hundred young 
Italians from the Trentino enter the Austrian universities 
every year, and it is now urged that a full university, with 
faculties of law, medicine and science, should be founded 
for their benefit at Trieste. Hitherto the Austrian Govern¬ 
ment has declined to consider the grievance. 

The Jesuits having taken a leading part in securing the 
recent condemnation of the works on biblical exegesis by 
the Abbd Loisy, it is only to be expected that the Civilta 
Cattolica should be very full of the subject. The latest 
issue (December 19th) contains practically two attacks on 
Lqisy, who is invariably referred to as a member of the 
“ Nationalist” school, the one in the form of a review of a 
recent book on the Synoptic Gospels, by Fr. Palmieri, 

J., and the other of a refutation of the theory adopted 
Y 1 »v Loisy and other biblical experts, that St. John is not 
'Mmk author of the Fourth Gospel, a theory which the 
“ mi iU& denounces as “ if not a heresy, at least an error 
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THE DUTCH REVIEH& 

Every page of the two articles comprising the current 
issue of Vragen des Ttjds, forms good and profitably 
reading. These articles deal respectively with Insurance- 
Against Loss of Work, and tne Present Social and 
Political Conditions in Russia. In the matter of labour 
questions, the Dutch are probably jnore keen than the 
natives of any other European country except Great Britain, 
and this idea of insurance against “ worklessness ” (to 
give a good literal rendering of the vaguely expressive 
Dutch word) is being pushed to the front very forcibly by the 
Freethought Democratic and Social Democratic parties- 
At this period of the year, worklessness is exceedingly 
prevalent everywhere ; therefore the consideration of this 
article is very opportune. The two parties just men¬ 
tioned contend that the workless should, be supported 
out of the municipal funds, that the State should contri¬ 
bute to these funds, and that such funds should bo 
created in places where they are at present non-yxiStent. 
Naturally, the circumstances of the individual out p£ 
work should be inquired into, and a set of regulations 
drawn up in connection with this belief. The writer 
goes into the matter fully, and considers the various 
clauses of the proposed regulations. The distribution of 
help of this nature is, however, attended with danger - r 
there is the risk of abuse in administration, and tile 
probable demoralisation of the recipients. 

The writer of the article on Russian conditions in the 
same review begins by mentioning that the subjects of 
Nicholas II. are often termed “Asiatic barbarians,” 
chiefly because foreigners hear of such outrages as those 
recently perpetrated at Kischineff; but he approves of 
the statement of the Times correspondent, that it would 
be difficult to find a better set of people.. Such outrages, 
as those referred to are often directed against over¬ 
bearing, tyrannical local authorities and against a * 
tyrannical government, and in this particular Russia 
is not the only place where similar murders are? com¬ 
mitted. He then deals with a secret document, long 
extracts from which were quoted in the Times last April; 
it had its effect on the Tsar. It may be summed up in 
the remark, that the conditions are in urgent need of 
improvement, and that the Russian is not the thinly- 
veneered barbarian he is represented to be. 

In De Gids, the contribution which first attracts the 
notice of a British reader is an excellent review of 
John Morley’s “ Life of Gladstone,” written by Professor 
Byvanck, one of the best men to whom the^task could 
have fallen. Professor Byvanck does not stop at Morley- 
so perhaps it is scarcely fair to call hie article a review of 
that work—it is rather a history of Gladstone and hist 
times from various sources—and his references include 
Leslie Stephen, Justin McCarthy, Russell, Guizot, and 
others, it is excellently done, and would, form a. good 
manual of English politics for Dutch students.. The 
other contribution to De Gids which calls for notice is 
also of a. personal character, and treats the Freiich 
writer, Emile Faguet, as a dramatic critic. If I mistake 
not, Faguet has written some appreciations of British 
public men, including John Morley. Faguet forms one- 
of the subjects of a book just published under the title of 
“ Trois Semeurs d’ld^es ”; he is not only a dramatic but 
also a literary and a political critic, having earned distinc¬ 
tion in all three branches. 

v The chief feature of Elsevier is an illustrated article oa 
Thimgad, the African Pompeii, ^.subject which I noticed 
two or three months ago in connection with an unillus-j 
trated article in De Gids, In> Onsu Eeurv “ New Dame 
Studies ” is moat worth mentioning. 
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THE RfcVUE MS. DEUX MONDES. 

We have noticed elsewhere the first part of M. Loti’s 
account of his. journey Persia ; the first instalment, 
too, of some letters of Mi Taine ; M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s 
paper on our relations with France ; and M. Pinon’s study 
of the Siamese Question. On the whole, the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for December is of more interest than usual. 

THE EXPEDITION TO MITYLENE. 

The place of honour is given to the simply-written but 
lively diary of a French naval officer, describing the 
French expedition to Mitylene in 1901. Passing over tiie 
•descriptions of the embarkation and so on, we reach the 
Greek Archipelago in the company of our officer on 
November 3rd. He shows that the French Government, 
5 n order to bring pressure to bear on Turkey, did well to 
make this naval demonstration at Mitylene. The seizure 
•of the custom houses at Smyrna or Beyrout, recommended 
iff irresponsible writers, would have been, he explains, a 
erilous step. Many were surprised that France should 
ave taken up a private difference such as this Tubini- 
Lorando affair so warmly, but our officer explains that in 
the East such things have a symbolical importance, and 
besides, it was not the Tubini-Lorando affair alone, but a 
whole budget of old accounts with France, which the 
habitual procrastination of the Turk had left open. 

A JOURNEY TO SPITSBERGEN. 

M. Leflercq begins an account of a visit which he paid 
ao Spitsbergen. This wonderful and interesting country 
has a relatively temperate climate, apparently because 
there is nothing but sea and ice between it and the N orth 
Pole, and sea is- not a conductor of cold as land is. At 
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the same time Spitzbergen is the home of gigantic 
glaciers, much bigger than those of the Alps. It is an 
inhospitable country', tob, which produces little but 
mosses, while the fauna may be considered to be con¬ 
fined to the reindeer, the white bear, the seal, and the 
moose deer. It is winter for eight months of the year, 
but it is clear from, M. Leclercq’s account that it is an 
ideal country for consumptives, and he observes drily 
that any man who was to be abandoned ir. the solitudes 
of Spitzbergen would only die of hunger or of cold, not of 
anything else! 

A REVOLUTIONARY ACADEMY OF FINE ART'S, 

M. Lapauze contributes to the second December 
number an account of a curious Academy of Fine Arts 
established at the revolutionary epoch of 1790 to 1795. 
Most French artists in that time of ferment resolved to 
free themselves from academic tutelage. The old Royal 
Academy of Painting was suppressed by a decree of the 
Convention in August, 1793 ; it was really killed by the 
painter David, the leader of the rival society, the 
Commune of the Arts. David had entered the Con¬ 
vention as Deputy for Paris. The Commune of the Arts 
signalised its triumph by adding the comforting word 
“General” to its title. The Commune of the Arts- 
soon dropped the title of “ General,” and became more 
and more academic. It was in its turn suppressed by 
the Convention, and it was succeeded by the Popular 
and Republican Society of the Arts, which admitted 
everybody without distinction who chose to present 
himself. This Republican Society of the Arts learnt by 
bitter experience that the tyranny of an ignorant crowd 
is quite as oppressive as that of an official oligarchy. 
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The Book of the Month: 

THE CREEVEY PAPERS.* 


HOMASJL'REEVKY ! Who is Thomas Creevey ? 
most readers will ask. The best answer to 
this qaestion is to say that Thomas Creevey, 
M.P. was the Mr. Labouchere of the beginning of 
the century. Mr. labouchere with a difference, but 
with no greater difference than there is between the 
England of the Regency and the England of to-day. 
Thomas Creevey did not edit a paper like Mr. 
Labouchere, but he kept copious diaries and was a 
voluminous correspondent. He was a great con¬ 
versationalist. He knew everybody and went every¬ 
where, a strong Party man, a Member of Parliament, 
who in his time had been an associate of Princes 
and who had a faculty of expressing himself 
with the utmost unreserve. As nothing is sacred 
t» a sapper, so nothing is too sacrosanct for 
Mr. Creevey or Mr. Labouchere to express their 
opinion about it with the utmost candour and cynical 
frankness. The real Mr. Labouchere is only known 
to his intimates, for even in the somewhat frank pages 
of Truth the public never finds anything but what 
may be described as a bowdlerised Labouchere. 
Mr. Creevey not only lived at a time when both 
manners and morals were considerably more lax than 
they are to-day, but we have in his letters and such 
of his diaries as escaped destruction by Lord Brougham 
exceedingly plain speaking; and we have in this 
most entertaining and interesting book a picture of 
English society and English politics at one of the 
most interesting periods of our history. 

THE SEAMY SIDE OF AN HEROIC AGE. 

At a time when Nelson was triumphing gloriously 
on the seas, and the Duke of Wellington was fighting 
not less heroically on the land, there is some danger 
of believing that English statesmen and the leaders of 
English society were cast in the same heroic mould. 
Such an impression is somewhat disheartening to 
those who are confronted with the pettiness and 
intrigues of latter-day politicians. We are apt to 
think that in the brave days of old our forefathers 
were worthy contemporaries of Nelson and Wellington. 
It is, no doubt, somewhat poor consolation to learn 
that one hundred years ago the Parliament men and 
the grandees of society were just as commonplace and 
rancorous as they are to-day, but it is a consolation of 
a certain sort, and reconciles us to the shortcomings 
of our own times. Creevey’s diaries and correspon¬ 
dence are certainly an excellent although somewhat 
disillusioning corrective to any notions which may 
prevfil as to the temper of London society in the 
middle of the great struggle with Napoleon. We 
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have here set forth in , two volumes, chiefly com¬ 
posed of comments,. written front* day to day by a 
keen observer and man about jowtt, what actually 
went on in London, when our soldiers and our sailors 
were shedding their blood in defence of the liberties 
of Europe. It is not an , edifying 1 spectacle. No 
doubt we see things at their worst, when we look at 
them through Mr. Creevey’s eyes. As no man can 
be a hero to his valet, so possibly no statesman can be 
very heroic in the eyes of a party Whip,, and such was 
Mr. Creevey for one brief period of bis career. 1* 
some respects he resembles Mr. Pepys, and there was 
a good deal more in common between London society 
of the Napoleonic Wars and the society Of the Restora¬ 
tion, than there is between either of those periods and 
London society bf our own times. 

THE SOCIETY OF THE REGENCY. 

Possibly, when .Mr. Labouchere’s Diaries an3 
Correspondence are published, say at, theend^ofthis 
century, people may marvel at > the mask, of decorum 
under which, in Parliament and the press, is concealed 
from the view of the ordinary citizen the shady doings 
of nobles, whose careers are better known to Mr. 
Labouchere than anyone would suspect, even from 
the pages of Truth. Still, although this may be 
admitted, it is impossible to deny that even the smart 
set of London society in our time is less scandalously 
indifferent to decency than the soci^y of the Reg^Jicy, 
Mr. Creevey was, if not exactly a favourite, at any 
rate an associate of the Prince Regent in the days 
when “ the first gentleman in Europe ” was in the 
habit of posing as the Leader of the Whig Party in 
this country. Morality in the ordinary sense of the 
term does not appear to have any existence for Mr. 
Creevey or for most of the men of his set.' His letters 
recall the comedies of Wycherley and Congreve. From 
his pages it would seem that, as in ancient Israel, our 
nobles rose up to drink strong drink; they spent much 
of their time in running after their neighbours’ wives, 
and as often as not they were carried drunk to bed: 

THE GREVILLE AND CREEVEY MEMOIRS. 

The “ Greville Memoirs ” were tolerably outspoken, 
but Henry Greville was a good-natured gossip com¬ 
pared with Thomas Creevey. And yet' Creevey’s fac# 
is not. that of an ill-natured man, and despite the 
exceeding profanity of his scandalous .correspondence, 
there must have been in him a good deal of genuine 
geniality and good nature, otherwise he never could 
have been tolerated, and not only tolerated, bu(: made 
much of by the leaders of English society and politics 
at the beginning of the century. In the preface Sir 
Herbert Maxwell says very truly 

What the modern reader is most likely to enjoy are the gossip 
of a bygone day, side-lights on society of the late Georgian era, 
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Thomas Creevey. 

anil traits and illustrations of persons who figured prominently 
on ^>e stage of public life. Creevey was admirably equipped 
as aapurveyor of sudFinformation. 

But it is in the “ Greville Memoirs ” that we find 
the best account of this chronicler of backstairs 
gossip, who, it will be seen, differed in one very 
important respect from Mr. Labouchere, for our Mr. 
Creevey is very well-to-do, whereas the original Mr. 
Creevey, in the latter part of his life, was a some¬ 
what impecunious person:— 

He buys everything as he wants it at the place he is at; he 
has no tiet upon' him, and has his time entirely at his own dis¬ 
posal and that of his friends. He is certainly a living proof 
, that a man may be perfectly happy and exceedingly poor, or 
rather without riches, foi he suffers none of the privations of 
poverty, and enjoys many of the advantages of wealth. I think 
he is the only man I know in society who possesses nothing. 

WHO WAS MR. CREEVEY? 

Thomas Creevey was bom in Liverpool, in 1768, 
*of Irish parentage; educated at Hackney, he went to 
Cambridge, and read law at Gray’s Inn. When he 
was thirty-four years old he entered Parliament as the 
Duke of Norfolk’s nominee for the borough of 
Thetford, which at that time rejoiced in a constituency 
of no more than thirty-one electors. In the same 
year fee married Mrs. Ord, the daughter of Charles 
Brandling, of Gosforth House, then M.P. for New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne, who brought him a considerable 
1 income. . When he was thirty-eight years of age he 
held ofi^ce as secretary tp;tbe Board of Control under 


the Ministry of All-the-Talents. But his enjoyment 
of the sweets of office was brief; when the Whigs 
came into power again he was no longer in Parlia¬ 
ment, but he was appointed at the age of sixty-two, 
first to the Treasurership of the Ordnance, and after 
to Greenwich Hospital. 

Creevey, like Mr. Lafeduchere, preferred to be 
regarded as a Radical rather than as a, Whig, but, as 
Greville says, in terms which might well be applied to 
the member for Northampton—“he displayed a good 
deal of shrewdness and humour, and was for some 
time very troublesome to the Tory Government by 
continually attacking abuses.” 

A FREE-SPOKEN DIARIST, 

The correspondence and diaries cover a period 
from 1801 to 1838. For these thirty-eight years 
Mr. Creevey was in more or less intimate relations 
with the Prince Regent, Mrs. FitzHerbert, the Duke 
of Wellington, Lord Grey and Lord Brougham, whom 
he particularly detested, and who constantly figures in 
his correspondence under the names of “ Beelzebub,” 
“ The Arch Fiend,” and “ Wicked Shifts.” « He is a 
notorious prostitute,” Creevey writes of Brougham on 
one occasion, “ and he has set himself up for sale.”' 
But Mr. Creevey was very free with his epithets. He 
refers to Pitt on one occasion as “ A Great Fiend,” 
and as for Addington, who succeeded him, he 
writes:— 

. . , Upon my soul! it is too shocking. To think of the 
wretched destiny of mankind in being placed in the hands of 
such pitiful, squirting politicians as this accursed Apothecary and 
his family and friends ! . . . 

But in those days the art of polite letter-writing did 
not exclude the use of very strong language; the big, 
big “ D ” was in constant use, and Lord Brougliam 
himself was a great master in the art of strong 
language. In the year 1813, in writing to Mr. 
Creevey, Lord Brougham expressed his entire 
abhorrence of Newcastle, its natives, inns, drives, 
horses, roads, etc., etc.—“out of hell Newcastle is 
certainly the damnedest bit of country anywhere 
found.” There are very few of the eminent per¬ 
sonages of those times about whom Mr. Creevey does 
not write in terms singularly different from the 
conventional phrases in which they are described in 
the histories. 

SIR JOHN MOORE. 

Yet it would be a mistake to assume that Creevey 
was a universal back-biter; occasionally he expresses 
genuine enthusiasm even for men whom he has been 
abusing, and he appears to have been a veritable hero- 
worshipper of Sir John Moore. “ Of all the men I have 
ever seen,” he exclaimed, “ John Moore is the greatest 
prodigy ”; then follows a characteristic snarl. “ Think 
of such a beast as Pitt treating, almost with contempt, 
certainly with injury, such a man as Moore !.. .” And 
again he says, “ I never saw the man before who made 
me think so much about him after each time that I 
have seen him. We all think of him with the same 
devotion.” 
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A PRUNKKN COURT. 

About Lord Grey also in his latter days he was 
very enthusiastic, but that sentiment was one of 
later growth. For instance, in 1810, on January 
24th, he tells u£ that after,dining at a coffee-house he 
went to Brooks’s. Lord Grey came in drunk from the 
Duke of York’s, where he had been dining ; he came 
and sat by him on the same sofa, talked as well as he 
could over the division of the night before, and damned 
with all his might and main Marquis Wellesley, “ of 
whose profligate establishment I told some anecdotes 
which he swallowed as greedily as he had done the 
Duke’s wine.” Drunkenness, however, in those days 
was not regarded as a heinous offence, at least not in 
London. In 1814 he writes of the Prince Regent: 
u All agree that Prinny will die or go mad, he is worn 
out with fuss, fatigue, and rage. He came to Lady Salis¬ 
bury’s on Sundayfrom his own dinner absolutely drunk, 
whilst her guests were all perfectly sober, it is reckoned 
vqjry disgraceful in Russia for the higher orders to be 
drunk.” Mr. Creevey himself got drunk, and kept mis¬ 
tresses with the best or the worst of them, and thought 
nothing of it, any more than did his predecessor Pepys. 

WELLINGTON BEFORE WATERI.OO— 

In his early days when Wellington was beginning 
his Peninsular campaign Creevey opposed him 
violently. “ 1 hate Wellesley,” he said in 1809, “but 
there are passages in his letter that made me think 
better of him." He went on thinking better and better 
of him, and when the battle of Waterloo was fought he 
had joined the ranks of the hero worshippers. A 
fortnight or three weeks before the Battle of Waterloo 
he met the Duke in Brussels and asked him what he 
thought he would be able to do with Napoleon? 
He stopped and said in the most natural manner, * By 
God, I think Bliicher and myself can do the thing.’ 

* Do you calculate,’ 1 asked, upon any desertion in 
Bonaparte’s army?’ ‘Not upon a man,’ he said, 
■“ from the Colonel to the Private in a regiment, both 
conclusive. We may pick up a Colonel or a Marshal 
or two, but nought wortha damn.’ Then seeing a private 
soldier of one of our infantry regiments enter the park, 

‘ There,’ he said, pointing at the soldier, 1 it all 
depends upon that article whether we do the business 
or not; give me enough of it and I am sure.’ ’’ On the 
day of the battle Creevey. walked two miles out of 
Brussels towards the army, and “ a curious busy scene it 
was, the Sunday population being all out in the suburbs, 
sitting around tables, smoking and making merry as 
if races or other sports were going on instead of the 
great pitched battle which was then fighting.” 

—AND AFTER. 

Aftfcr the battle, when the Duke returned to Brussels 
he met Creevey, who thus reports the conversation: 
** He made a variety of observations in his short, natural, 
blunt way, and spoke with the greatest gravity all the 
time, and without the least approach to anything like 
triumph or joy-—‘ It has been a damned serious busi 
ness,’ he said. ‘ Bliicher and I have lost 30,000 men. 


It has been a damned nice thing-the nearest run 
thing you ever saw in your life. 9 Bliicher lost 14,000* 
on Friday night, and got so damnably licked I could 
not find him on Saturday morning; so I was obliged 
to fall baek to keep up my communications with him.’ 
Then as he walked about he praised greatly those 
Guards who kept the farm against the repeated attacks 
of the French ; then he praised ali*our troops, uttering 
repeated expressions of astonishment at our men’s 
courage. He repeated so often its being * so nice a 
thing, so near a thing,' that I asked him if the French 
had fought better than he had ever seen them do be¬ 
fore ? ‘No,’ he said, ‘ they have always fought the 
same since I first saw them at Yimiera.’ Then he 
said, ‘By God, I don’t think it would have been- 
done if I had not been there.’ There was nothing like” 
vanity in the observation in the way he made it . . . 
Nothing could do a conqueror more honour than his 
gravity and seriousness at the loss of lives he had 
sustained, his admission of his great danger, and die 
justice he did his enemy.” 

A VISIT TO THE B4HT.EFIELD. * 

Two days after the battle Creevey rode .Over to 
Waterloo, where 14,000 dead were still lying urftmried 
on the field, and many wounded ; in one place “ the 
French lay as if they had been mowed down in a row 
without any interval.” And he noted as a distressing 
sight that every now and then a man who was still 
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alive would cry out for something to drink. The 
‘British physician at headquarters remarked that the 
two nights they had had to lie out had been all in 
their fevour—they would have a better chance of 
escaping fever than if they had been carried into 
hospital at once. • 

THE IRON DliKK AND THE LONDON MOB. 

We pass over seventeen years and find a reference 
to the Duke of Wellington of a very different 
Character. On the anniversary of the Battle of 
Waterloo in 1832, just after the Reform Bill,had 
received the Royal assent, Mr. Creevey writes : “ How 
do you think the Duke of Wellington has been treated 
on the anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo? He 
%cnt to call on Wetherell at Lincoln’s Inn on horse¬ 
back, and, being recognised, so large a mob assembled 
there, and showed such very bad temper towards him, 
that he was obliged to send for the police to protect 
him home, and he did accordingly return in a very 
large body of police and a mob of about two thousand 
oeople, hooting him all the way.” Sir Herbert 
Maxwell corrects Mr. ‘ Creevey, and says that the 
Duke was returning from the Mint when the mob 
assembled. ‘^Attempts were made in Fenchurch Street 
to drag him from his horse, and in Holbom there was 
some stone-throwing. Four policemen —two on each 
side of his horse’s head—escorted him to the end of 
Chancery Lane, down which the Duke turned and 
rode to Sir Charles Wetherell’s chambers in Lincoln’s 
Inn. The gate of New Square being closed behind 
him, .the mob was kept at bay, while the Duke rode 
qui$ly out into Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and so home 
to Apsley House.” 


THE ACCESSION OF THE QUEEN. 


After his entries about the Duke of Wellington his 
most -interesting passages relate to the’ early days of 
the reign of Queen Victoria. Mr. Creevey, who had 
written many savage things concerning “ Prinny,” as 
he called George IV., and “ Perfidious Billy," as he 
styled William IV., was lost in admiration of the 
Maiden Queen. On her accession he says: “ I can¬ 
not resist telling you that our dear little Queen in 
every respect is perfection.” A month later he writes 
enthusiastically of the way in which “Our Dear 
Queen” received Lord Lyndhurst. He says: “She 
had shown her usual pretty manner to those who 

S receded Lyndhurst, but when his turn arrived she 
rew up as if she had seen a snake, and Lyndhurst 
turned as red as fire, and afterwards looked as fierce 
as a fiend ” :— 


Lord Grey says that in the House of Lords he actually cried 
from!pleasure at the Queen’s voice and speech; and, he added, 
thatiafter seeing and hearing three Sovereigns of England, the 
f fgfrnt one.surpasses them all—easy—in every respect.-- 

L.i.,. .“A RESOLUTE little tit,” 


e 


Five days Jater he records 1 how “Vic war as much 
idolised as ever, shd~had given a very proper snub 
to the Duchess of |j$|eriand, and according to 


the testimony of her German governess, was the most 
perfect of all creatures'” :— 

I cannot resist telling you that our dear little Queen in every 
respect is perfection.—<P. 322.) 

So he goes on telling all gossip about,little Vic, how 
she caused her ladies to gas their feet wet by making 
them walk in Windsor Park when the ground was damp. 
“ She is a resolute little Tit.” He mentions that Lord 
Palmerston, even in, those early days, was very com¬ 
municative as to the merits of the Queen. He said, 
“ That any Ministers who had to deal with her would 
very soon find she was. no ordinary person, she had an 
understanding of her own that could have been made 
by no one.” But courtier though he was, Creevey could 
not disguise from himself that her Majesty was no 
beauty :— 

Now for her appearance—but all in the strictest confidence. 
A more homely little being you never beheld, when she is at her 
ease, and she is evidently dying to be always mote so. She 
laughs in real earnest, opening her mouth as wide as it can go, 
showing not very pretty gums. . . . She eats quite as heartily as she 
laughs; I think I may say she gobbles. . . . Nile blushes and laughs 
every instant in so natural a way as to disarm anybody. Her 
voice is perfect, and so is the expression of her face, when she 
means to say or do a pretty thing.—(P. 326.) 

“OUR LITTLE VIC.” 

These entries have scandalised some ultra-loyalists.. 
The Marquis of Wellesley never said a truer word than 
when he told Mr. Creevey 

You are not of that sect of philologists who hold the use of 
language 1 to be the concealment of thought, nor of that tribe of 
thinkers whose thoughts require concealment.—(P. 327.) 

But despite her plain looks he tells* us she is as 
good, as amiable and kind and lively as ever. He 
says that “ everyone was enchanted with ‘ Our Little 
Vic ’ for her munificence to the Fitzclarences," the 
illegitimate children of William IV. “The pension 
of £10,000 allowed them by their Father she continued 
to pay out of her own Privy Purse.” That is one of 
the last remarks made by Mr. Creevey. In the same 
letter, writing to his step-daughter, he said :—“ Now let 
me have done with this disgusting hash, and where 
shall I go next ? ” 

In a few days he fell ill and died, wanting only two 
or three weeks to the completion of his seventieth 
year. 

GEORGF. IV. AND HIS TWO WIVES. 

It is not surprising that there should have been a 
good deal of enthusiasm about the Queen after the 
reigns of the preceding monarchs. George IV. 
appears and re-appears continually in this corre¬ 
spondence. “ He is a poor devil,” says Mr, Creevey, 
“ who has not a hundredth of his Father’s courage.” 
In March, 1827, he Mentions that the King had been 
fifteen days at Brighton “ without leaying his dressing- 
room, without seeing the,face of a single hurpan 
being, servants and , tailors excepted." When he 
died his coat pockets were filled with broker) fens, 
and other relics of ladies. Or. the other hapd, 
Mr. Creevey has professed an unfailing -devotion 
to Mrs. Fitzherbert, the unofficial wife of the King. 
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He says: “She was the best hearted and most 
discreet human being that ev§r was, to be without a 
particle of talent.” She was so free from any jealousy 
that she never forgave Creevey for denouncing her 
husband for his conduct to the Queen. 

THE ALARMS OF VfVKNTV YEARS AGO. 

One of th^ most amusing things in this book from 
time to time is a record of the extraordinary fears 
which seemed to gain possession of the English nobles, 
and their misgivings were fully shared by even more 
exalted personages. Of the queen of William IV., 
whom Creevey describes as being extremely sensible 
aria good-natured, he says 

that, after living fourteen years in England, she has not a single 
English notion. The Queen's fixed impression is that an 
English revolution is rapidly approaching, and that her own fate 
is to be that of Marie Antoinette, and she trusts she shall be 
able to act her part with more courage.—(P. 300.) 

In 1830 the Earl of Sefton wrote to Mr. Creevey, 
“ I don’t believe, there will be a king in Europe in 
two years’ time, or that property of any kind is worth 
five years’ purchase.” It is amusing to read all these 
professions one hundred years after they were uttered, 
and to think how very little change has been wrought 
by the Radicals, who then filled the ruling classes 
with such dread. 

George IV. was quite sure in 1838 that he saw 
distinctly we were going to have Charles I.’s times 
again. He was possibly led to this alarming con¬ 
clusion by the rough refusal of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton to accede to his demand for an increased 
vote for the building of Buckingham Palace. The 
Duke was quite obdurate, and being pressed, said: 
“ If you expect me to put my hand to any additional 
expense, 1 will be damned if I will! ” The King 
Was furious, and sought consolation in his cups. 
Speaking to the Duke of Leeds, he said ; “ Duke, you 
are one of the few people I can trust. Dine with me 
to-day at six.” Which he did, arid they both got so 
drynk as to be nearly speechless. 

THE FIRST EARL OF DURHAM. 

One of the most amusing passages in the book 
describes a visit which he paid to Lambton—“ Radical 
Jack” of the North Country. Radical Jack cuts a 
very curious figure in Mr. Creevey’s pages. He says : 
“ He has not much merit, and his voice is poor for 
public speaking; he has not the slightest power or turn 
for conversation, and would like to live exclusively on 
the flattery of toadies.” He suffered from insomnia. On 
one occasion he remarked to Mr. Creevey, “ It is 
damned hard that a man with. £80,000 a year cannot 
sleep.” Although lambton was “Radical Jack” in 
politics, in his own house he appears to have been a 
veritlble grand Turk. When his valet failed to answer 
his bell, Lambton laid hold of his stick and struck him 
twice. But the man told him if he did it again he 
should be obliged to knock him down, so his master 
held his hand, and the man gave him notice. “ Stingy, 
swindling, tyrannical * kip,’ ’’ Mr. Creevey cajls him ; 


but he was very free with his distribution of com¬ 
plimentary epithets to persons whom he met in society. 
Lady Londonderry, of whom hi has a good deal of 
scandal to tell, and says, among other things, that she 
fell in love with the Emperor of Russia, and followed 
him to St. Petersburg, he describes a “ dumpy, rum¬ 
shaped, and rum-faced article, who is almost smothered 
beneath her jewe^.” ■ 

DR. CHALMERS. 

It is hardly worth while reviving the painfully lpng r 
and now almost forgotten, story of the fierce Rattle 
which raged between Geprge IV. and his unfortunate- 
queen. It is more interesting to note the occasional 
political references to persons whose memory is still 
green. When he was In Scotland Mr. Creevey mefc 
Dr. Chalmers, and, as might lie expected, did, not like 
him. He describes the great luminary of Scotland .'as* 
a very quiet, good kind of man who appeared of the 
dinner table with, very dirty hands and nails: “but 
on Sunday I never beheld a fitter subject for Bedlam 
than he was ; the stuff the fellow preached could only, 
be surpassed by His manner of roaring it out. f 
expected he would have carried the poor Kirkcaldy 
pulpit dean away.” He ridicules hi* Scotch pro¬ 
nunciation* and describes him as a “ tip-fop showman 
of Scotland.” 

A RADICAL ENEMY OF RAILWAYS. 

It is very odd to find that Mr. Creevey, although a 
Radical, was as furiously opposed to railroads as any 
landlord. He describes the railway as “ This infernal 
nuisance; the loco-motive Monster, carrying eighty 
tons of goods, and navigated by a *ail of smoke«and 
sulphur. . . . The Railway,” he says, “ is the Devil’s 
own.” 

Despite Creevey’s opposition the Railway Bill was 
carried four years afterwards. Creevey reports as 
having had a “ lark ” of a very high order in the 
shape of a five-mile trip upon the new railway. He* 
records with horror that on one occasion they, actually 
went at the rate of twenty-three miles an hour, and, 
“ just with the same ease as to motion or absence of 
friction as the other reduced pace. |!ut the quickest 
motion is to me frightful—it is really flying, and it is 
impossible to divest yourself of the notion of instant; 
death to all upon the least accident happening. It 
gave me a headache, which has not left me yet. 
Sefton is convinced that some damnable thing must 
come of it.” Nevertheless, Creevey was extremely 
glad to have seen the invention and to have travelled 
in it; but he was quite satisfied, his first journey 
was his last. 

LORD BROUGHAM’ ON THE CHURCH. 

But if Mr. Creevey was conservative in relation to 
railroads, he was very radical in relation to the 
Church, which brought down upon him a letter from 
Lord Brougham, in which “ that sly old fox,” “ that 
indirect perfidious rogue,” and “ perfect* Bedlamite,” 
as Mr. Creevey describes bjm ort various occasions, 
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warns Mr, Creev^y'against falling foul of the Church. 
Writing upon Joseph Hume’s projected attack upon 
the Church of England Lord Brougham said, “ Don't 
let us deceive ourselves. There are millions—and 
among them very powerful and very respectable 

C ?le—who will go a certain way with us, but will 
staggered by our going pell-mell at it. The 
people of this country are not prepared to give up 
Hie Church- For one—I am certainly not; and my 
reason is this, There is a vast mass of religion in 
the ( country, shaped in various forms and burning 
with various degrees of heat—from regular luke- 
warmedness to Methodism. Some church establish¬ 
ment this feeling must have; and I am quite clear 
that a much reformed Church of England is the 
•dlfest form in which such an establishment can exist. 
It .is a quiet and somewhat lazy Church; certainly 
not a persecuting one. Clip its wings of temporal 
power and purify its more glaring abuses, and you 
are far better off than with a fanatical Church and 
Dominion of Saints, like that of the seventeenth 
century; or no Church at all and a Dominion of 
Sects, like that of America. ” 


# ANECDOTES Of LORD GREV. 

Of Lord Grey he gives us many glimpses, some of 
them rather amusing. After he had fallen from 
power he was talking of Taglioni, and exclaimed, 
■"What would I not give to dance as well as her!” 
Everyone laughed, and then Lady Grey exclaimed :— 

This passion in Lord Grey is not new to me, for I well 
remember that, on the only day he ever was tipsy in my 
presence when he returned from dining with the Prince of 
Wal^, nothing could serve him but dressing himself in a red 
turban and trying to dance like Paripol !—(P. 283.) 

Despite his unavailing aspiration after fame as a 
dancer, Lord Grey reconciles himself philosophically 
to his retirement; his tranquillity and cheerfulness were 
never interrupted by a single moment of thoughtful¬ 
ness or gloom:— 

'He could not have felt more pleasure from carrying the 
Reform Bill than he does apparently when lie picks up 
JiaJf-a-crowJi from me at cribbage. (P. 301.) 

“Takg him all in all,” says Creevey, “ 1 never saw 
Ms fellow.” * 


LORD AND LADY RUSSELL. ' 

Of Lord and Lady Russell (then Lord and Lady 
John) he gives an amusing account. He says:—- 
, Lord and Lady John Russell announced; and in 'came the 
little things, as merry looking as they well could be, but really 
much more.calculated, from their size, to show off on a chimney- 
piece than to mix and be trod upqtfin company.—(P. 307.) 

It is a curious world in which Creevey lived, the 
counterpart of which still exists amongst us. When 
he was at Knowsley in 1829 he found Lord Derby 
particularly pleased with the exposure of the ignorance, 
of “ that damned fellow ” Sir Walter Scott. The peer' 
said he was a damned impertinent fellow for pre¬ 
suming to write the life of Bonaparte. He meets 
Lady Foley, a noble novel writer, who has 
never been known, in the midst of all other ruin, 
to degrade herself by putting on either a pair 
of gloves or a ribbon a second time, and who has 
always four ponies ready saddled and bridled for any 
enterprise or excursion that may come into her head. 
Foley, “without a halfp’orth of income, keeps the 
best house, and has planted more oak trees than anf 
man in England, and by the influence of his name 
and popularity returns two members for Droitwich 
and one for the county. Then he is to get his next 
neighbour Lord Dudley to meet me, Lord Dudley 
being in a state of lingering existence under the 
frightful pressure of .-£120,000 a year." 

THE BISHOP AND THE KING. 

Here is another story, with which this rapid survey 
of a somewhat scandalous chronicle may properly be 
concluded. George IV., although a drunkard and 
debauchee, appointed the Bishop of Winchester, Bishop 
Sumner, to administer to him the Sacrament upon one 
of the Sundays about Easter. “ The Bishop was not 
punctual to his time, and when he arrived, the King, 
in a great temper at having been kept waiting, abused 
and even swore at him in the most indecent manner; 
on which the Bishop very coolly said he must be per¬ 
mitted to withdraw, as he perceived his Majesty was 
not. then in a fit state of mind to receive the Sacra¬ 
ment, and should be ready to attend on some future 
day, when he hoped to find his Majesty in a better 
state of preparation.” 



THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION. 

By GENERAL TSONTCHEFF. 


T HE Treaty of Berlin replaced Macedonia under 
the direct sovereignty of the Sultan; but with 
a provision, stipulated in Article XXIII., 
that she would be endowed with an autonomous 
government, like that in the Island of Crete. 

In 1880 a European Commission assembled in 
Constantinople, and worked up the regulations under 
which the Provinces of European Turkey were to be 
governed. Finishing their work, the members of the 
Commission left Constantinople, and nothing more 
was done: the Macedonians were left to their fate. 
Gloomy days came. 

The Turks had sus¬ 
tained terrible defeats; 
rich provinces had been 
wrested from their rule; 
fheir empire was shattered ; 
thousands of Turkish fugi¬ 
tives were thrown into 
Macedonia; on the bor¬ 
ders of Turkey and neigh¬ 
bouring Macedonia a new 
Bulgarian state was created. 

All this exasperated the 
Turkish fanaticism. The 
fury of the Islam poured 
down on the heads of the 
Bulgarians in Macedonia, 
as the principal cause of 
its moral and material dis¬ 
asters. Bulgarian churches 
and schools were shut, 
the Bulgarian bishops ex¬ 
pelled ; priests and teachers 
thrown in prison ; nearly all 
the leading men were per¬ 
secuted. In order to crush 
more easily and quickly 
the opposing spirit of 
the nation, the Turkish 
Government instigated the 
propaganda, and openly favoured the Greek bishops 
and priests against the Bulgarians. A great part of 
the intelligent Macedonians fled to Bulgaria; others 
were in prison. 

But the spirit of the Macedonians was not crushed. 
From 1880 to 1885 the war raged on the church and 
school platform. If one school was shut, two were 
opened in other places; if one teacher was expelled 
or imprisoned, others came in his place to con¬ 
tinue the struggle. And at last the Macedonians, 
by strenuous efforts, by stubborn opposition and 
by immense sacrifices, overpowered their enemies. 
They succeeded in securing the right to .instruct 
themselves. 

In ten years, from 1880 to 1890, new generations 


came out of the schools, filled with youthful aspira* 
tions, with yearnings to work, to progress and to live 
like men. But all fields of activity were shut to them; 
the army, the administration, the government were for 
the Turks only; the country was devastated by brutal 
and demoralised officials; bands of robbers, well 
organised, held the roads and highways; no pro¬ 
spects of commerce, of industry; no prospects in 
agricultural life ; the village population was 
persecuted and plundered by herds Of Turkish 
officials, by the land-tax, and above all by thGfg 

terrible potiaks — r force® 
village gunrdians—who are 
the lords and sovereigns of 
the defenceless villagers* 
In the meantime the policy 
of the Sultan to crush the 
Christians, by systematic 
oppression and annihila¬ 
tion, was becoming from 
day to day* more sweeping. 
The great Powers had 
entirely forgotten their 
obligations stipulated in the 
23rd Article of the Berlin 
Treaty, and only two ways 
lay before the Macedonians 
—either to bend their heads 
and live like oxen under 
the yoke of the Turk, or to 
choose the revolution. 

They embraced the revo¬ 
lution. 

From the year 1895 the - 
Macedonian intelligence 
entered fully into the revo¬ 
lutionary movement. In. 
less than four tyears the'.' 
;ountry ^as studded with ; 
secret societies, at the head * 
of which stood a revoh|g|- 
tionary committee, managing the movement, The- 
rural population eagerly embraced the- revolution 
and began to prepare itself for a rising against 
the abominable domination. From that time 
Macedonia had two governments: one offieiaL: 
with its open, organised, force—the Turkish govern¬ 
ment ; the other with its secret organised force— 
the revolutionary government 
The revolutionary movement in Macedonia had a 
sympathetic echo in the hearts of the Macedonian 
emigrants abroad, especially in Bulgaria, where the 
emigration reaches more, than 150,000. Mace-; 
donum societies sprapg up in $vfery town, and soon*| ; 
Macedonian prganti^tfoh was created fhere, mfywjikr 
object to aid morally and paterially their bro$^||| 
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Macedonia. lathis organisation entered also many 
Bulgarians from ffee Principality. 

But the Macedonians had another not less arduous 
task before them. The political situation in the Balkan 
Peninsula hid changed after the Russo-Turkish War. 
The jealousies between the Balkan nations had been 
Wldened, instigated'‘by wishes of aggrandisement, by 
the policy of the Turkish Government, and also by 
Powers interested deeply in the Balkan Peninsula. 
Macedonia, Annexed by some of the Balkan States or 
divided between them, would become the field of 
bloodshed and calamity to all the nations in the 
Peninsula. So the Macedonians saw the greatest 
danger in an annexation or partition of their country, 
and they boldly proclaimed the ideal: Macedonia 
jffr the Macedonians. Macedonia has a splendid 
geographical position. At the very edge of South- 
Eastern Europe, perforated with good ports, she may 
be, so to. say, the link between Europe and Asia, the 
commercial route to many 
European and Balkan 
States. Besides ' this, 

Macedonia, protected on 
the north by a range of 
mountains, is ..one of the 
most beautiful and fertile 
countries—its fihe shores 
toadied by the mild 
Aegean breezes ; its plains 
beaming with wheat, 
tobacco, opium, rice,etc.; 
its numerous lakes full of 
fish its winding valleys 
decorated with vinfeyards, 
olive and fig trees; its 
beautiful mountains, with 
wide pastures ; its under¬ 
land riches, with coal, 

arsenic, silver, lead Macedonian Refugees 

chrome, copper, iron and 
other minerals—all these 
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Macedonia, began to change their views, and to 
incline for a solution of the Macedonian Question 
in the idea of Macedonia for the Macedonians. 

The Turks, on the other hand, pushed their system 
of destruction and annihilation with the most, brutal 
means. The flower of the nation was under persecu¬ 
tion and torture. Hundreds were sent in banishment 
to the most distant provinces of Asia Minor ; thousands 
were dying in the prisons of Macedonia; others, 
broken down from torture and suffering, mourned their 
calamity in their desolated homes. 

This situation could not continue. Though the 
preparations for the struggle were not fully earned 
out, the banner of insurrection was raised, and in 
the autumn of 1902 the districts of the Strouma 
Valley rose to arms. For nearly three months the 
insurgents, led by capable leaders, stood against the 
Turkish Army, which sustained terrible losses. 

The Powers at last’ were aroused. They promised 

reforms, but nothing sub¬ 
stantially came, from the 
Austro-Russian plan of 
reforms. Again, in the 
summer of 1903 the 
Macedonians, flew to 
arms. First in Western 
Macedonia, then *in the 
Eastern portion, the insur¬ 
rection was proclaimed, 
and the 1’urks, not being 
able -to crush the insur¬ 
gents, vented their fury 
on the defenceless Mace¬ 
donians, on the old men, 
the women and children. 
More than one hundred 
and thirty villages in 
Western Macedonia were 

leeing from the Turks. ,ev f Ued , t0 the B TOund > 

and nearly 40,000 men, 

women and children were 


will make it the most prosperous country. The ideal, 
Macedonia for the Macedonians, agrees also with the 
interests of all ether nations in the Peninsula. An 
independent Macedonia will extinguish the mutual 
jealousies, will bring the brotherhood and the high 
ideal of a union or confederation between all the 
Balkan nations, which is the only way to keep 
the Balkan Peninsula for the Balkan nations. 
The Bulgarians first embraced their view of the 
Macedonian Question, though many accuse them of 
insincerity; they embraced this view, because they 
clearly saw that, by annexing Macedonia, they en¬ 
dangered the future of the Bulgarian nation in arousing 
the Jealousies and animosity of all the Balkan States: 
Greeks,' Albanians, Servians, Roumanians, would 
become their bitterest enemies, and they would 
become a military power only to defend themselves. 
This, of course, would drain their moral and material 
force, and they would Jive in constant danger. Later 
the Servians, who were at first for a partition of 


passed under the yoke; another 60,000—shelterless 
and naked—are dying around their desolated homes. 
Christian blood poured in torrents before the eyes 
of Christianity, before the eyes of the Powers, who 
took solemn obligations at the Congress of Berlin 
towards the dying Macedonians. 

Austria and Russia have presented a plan 
to the Sultan, who accepted it. But nearly two 
months have passed, and the reform stands at the 
same point. The time is wasted in negotiations, while 
the Turks continue, with unremitting energy, their 
work of destruction in Macedonia. 

Such is the state now of the Macedonian Question. 
The spring -is rapidly approaching, when the Mace¬ 
donians, persecuted and looted by the Turks, will again 
take arms to defend their families and themselves 
and to fight for their liberty. Again torrents of 
Christian blood will be shed and the country put 
to destruction. Will Christianity still be an indifferent 
witness to this terrible destruction ? 
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FOULING HIS OWN NEST: 

How Joe is Spoiling British Trade. 

HE process of waking up John Bull continues. 
When this supplement of the Revi ew of Reviews 
< Was started, I Was almost a voice. crying in the 
wilderness, but now so great are the multitude of 
prophets that my own feeble note is hardly audible amid 
the din. Mr ^Chamberlain, however, who,,as I reminded 
my readers last month, was angrily contemptuous when 
the awakening began, is now, with the proverbial zeal of 
converts, provoking a reaction by the very extravagance 
with which he exaggerates the dangers which undoubtedly 
threaten us owing to the three great causes of decay— 
first, the overweening,, arrogant, ignorant Conservatism 
which Leads our countrymen so often to despise their 
competitors, and to assume that it is an unwarrantable 
condescension on their part to study the-tastes of their 
efistomers; secondly, the enormous and increasing 
expenditure on the Army, for which Mr. Chamberlain is 
as much responsible as any man; thirdly, the general 
slackness and indifference to the incentives which at one 
time caused our forefathers to lead. laborious ’days and 
burn the midnight oil. It is thirty years ago since Smiles’ 
“ Self-Help ” was a text-book of our youth. At present 1 
that good old book is relegated, with the Family Bible', to, 
the shelf on which rests the unread literature of our 
homes. Our youth are by no means so keen as are 
either the Americans or the Germans. They are more 
stremioUs about football than they are :'about business, 
and until that easy-going love of leisure and of amuse- 
ment passes, all other nostrums, no matter by whom 
they are put forward, will prove but palliatives at the best, 
whereas at the worst, many of them would aggravate the 
evil which they profess to wish to cure. 

■ - • ENCOURAGING OUR RIVALS. 

There is | no doubt whatever that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
attempt to scare, the nation into the’ adoption of 
the fly-blown exploded nostrums of sixty years ago 
has not only diverted its attention from the true 
path, but has tended strictly to encourage our industrial 
rivals and competitors. , On this point it may be 
well to quote here some admirable remarks from 
the Journal, of Greville Minor, which appeared in 
the Westminster Gaaette '\n the last days of the Old 
Year. tyr. Spender (the editor, who is Greville 
Minor) has, been spending his Christmas holidays in the 
South of France, and the detachment and calm of his 
sojourn in the Riviera has given him an opportunity to 
examine, in the mirror of the Continental press, the 
impression'which Mr, Chamberlain is producing upon 
the world St large by bis exaggerated description of the 
decline of!British, industry. The following passage is 
extracted from an imaginary letter of an imaginary 
friend, whom he calls Burndale :— 

I travelled from Paris' to Marseilles the day following J’. C.’s: 
speech at .Leeds, and, according to my custom, I provided myself 
with an armful of French papers to read by the way. I read 
them with inconceivable exasperation, for in one after, another > 
was the same report furnished forth with a wealth of headlines; 
each more calculated than the last to raise one’s patriotic gorge. 
“Decay of British Trade,” “Great Britain Declining,” “The 
Confessions of Chamberlain,” “ Avowals of the British Minister," 
etc., etc.. And then the ridiculous libel set put in all gravity i— 


“In his speech at Leeds last night Mr. Chamberlain was 
obliged to confess that British CominerCe fras in an exceedingly 
grave condition. He pointed out that', while did prosperity of 
the Protectionist nations hafibeen cofl&r.dously increasing during 
the last thirty years, the trade of Great Britain had during the 
same period been either stagnant or declining-” ; 

GOOD FOR THE AMERICAN DRUMMER. 

I have not had the patience to read ’the Leeds speech, but I 
presume that he said this silly thing, as be bis, said, it half a 
dpatn times before, and as, I suppose, be wii! continue to say 
it, in spite of all exposure. But it may be worth while to point 
out for the benefit of English business men' that, whenever he 
says it, it is telegraphed all over Europe, and displayed fej§ 
the largest type for the benefit of all the envious, foreigners and ; - 
1 of every eomtnis vsyageur who, in the interests of his own busi¬ 
ness, desires to persuade a customer that Great Britain is, on her 
own confession, falling out of the race. If I were an American 
. “drummer," or. a German commercial traveller, I should have a 
little booklet made of “Mr. Chamberlain’s'Confessions " for 
distribution among my clients. The practical, moral would come 
in very effectively at the end : “ Trade with prosperous Protec¬ 
tionist America (or Germany), and not with decaying Vrcf 
Trade England." And this is the man who, if people hinted 
a liiult with his policy two years-ago, used to*lenouo*e them 
as jiublic enemies maligning their country in the presence of 
foreigners 1 , , \ i 1 

‘ 1 RAD FOR ENGLISH INVESTMENTS; ! ’ 

My temper was not improved when a few days after my 
arrival ah Cannes I ran up against the Baron de B., who insisted 
on talking about the subject. He understood that things were in 
-a very bad way indeed in England, and he was thinking of selling 
out nis few English investments. “ Not at all,” l answered 
tartly. “ We nave just spent about seven thousand million francs 
on a war, and no’nation in the world could have felt It half so 
little.” “ Ah, yes, my dear friend," replied the Baron, “« did 
not deny that you spend money, but on your own confession you 
are losing the power of making it. Your trade declines, but you 
spend and spend.. ... If that is how you are governed, I say 
you must be in a bad way, and I shall sell my English invest¬ 
ments until you either begin to make more money or have , 
different Ministers. If you have Ministers that add milliards 
of francs to your Budgets, while your trade is declining, your 
rentes are not good to invest in." 

NEED OF STRENUOUS ENDEAVOUR AND ECONOMY. 

All that is very well put, and very true, .may be 
commended to tne attention of those noisy gentry who 
for years past have been denouncing* those who in a 
modest and humble way endeavour to rouse the attention 
of their country to the need for waking up. Mr. Cham- , , 
berlain is not only damaging the reputation of British' 
manufacturers and British workmen, but he is doing this in 
order to make n/ausfe raute, and by goading John Bull into 
a course which would be regarded as hpisdflg a white flag 
in the sight of the world. We, whb hfive competed not onty 
with a fair field with old competitors, :bu£ wh o have hehfc . 
our own. in fields where we were' Sbdiy handicapped by ' 
hostile tariffs, are certainly the last people in the world to 

f iroclaim ourselves licked at the timeVhen We are still 
eading the world, area, althoMgh'we have not put forth 
half our strength. If we were to cut down our expendi¬ 
ture, work harder, and remember that a position which is 
only won by strenuous endeavour can only be kept by 
the same means, we need have no fear of the dangers . 
which otherwise will undoubtedly overwhelm us, and all 
the -more speedily if Mr, Chamberlain’s 'nostrums are -i 
accepted. 
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Market. 


One of the Romances of the London Press. 


I T might be thought’that there is nothing 
than to create a new market when peop* 
upon tffe Ground. and every one m 


f more easy 
e are thick 
i must be 


me giuuuu, rtuu every one w Brera must pe cnapei oy tne siae ox a giB-aoop,:*ui outer ioui 
fed. The experieftce, however, of many ah adventurous maybe said that they nave ho,otherambition, 
speculator has shown that in London the Creation of a of tickling the public ear. white others again 


in which every form of dishonesty,^ rife. Monte Car?# 
compared to a BritahratmOurse is like a Methodist,; 
chapel by the side of a other journalists it* 

maybe said that they naveho,otherambition, but that* 
of tickling the public ear, white others again provide. 


a more convenient mar¬ 
ket free from the dis¬ 
comfort of. the old 
centre of trade.’ But 
• here in the heart of 
London it has been 
Preserved for a man, 
almost single-handed,* 
to create a new mar¬ 
ket, which is frequented 
by buyers and sel¬ 
lers from all parts of 
the three kingdoms. I 
refer to Mr. Upcott 
Gill, editor and founder 
of the tri-weekly journal 
7 he Bazaar, Exchange 
and Mart. Mr. Gill 
may how be almost re¬ 
garded as the editor of 
a daily paper, who, 
-while he brings out 
his own journal every • 
Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, has under¬ 
taken this month to be 
responsible for a whole, 
page in The Daily 
Paper, on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Satur¬ 
days. 

A UNIQUE JOURNALIST. 


The latest develop¬ 
ment of an idea born 
in the fertile brain of IS. H. Mat,. 

a London journalist, it The Building# of 11 The Bazaar, Exchange and Mart" 
will be agreeable to 

all, hot without much encouragement to many, to describe 
here some of the salient features in a very honourable 
career. Mjr. Upcott Gill is the most conspicuous example 
of a pioneer in the development of the.newspaper press. 

The newspaper is capable of many uses noble ana ignoble; 
a very great number of evening papers, for instance, make 
their living largely by the purveying of racing results—a 
caning which, without being uncharitable,, may be .com¬ 
pared toi that of the croupiers of Monte Carlo, with this 
difference: the croupiers are employed in an establish¬ 
ment where gambling -is carried on under conditions of 
tfmost ideal honesty, while our racing editors have the 
misfortune tb act a,s servants to a gambling institution 




organs of political pat* ,, 
pa ga n d i s m, ot h ers 
devoted to social amefc ' 
oration, while others -; 
again occupy a high) 
j ositiop among the ;< 
educationalists of the "' 
nation. Mr. Upcott, 
Gill Is the , only nfftn 
who has discovered the 
possibility of Rising the , 
printed' sheet as a, sw;b« 
stitute for the markets : 
in which from the earik) 
tst times men and i 
women met to buy dttd’V 
sell. 1 V 

MR. GILL’S ■ *■’ 
UPBRINGING, ; 

•Mr. Gill himtijg, be- 
ing as mode&t as he Is J 
successful, dhfclaimsAllg 
credit of having beea\^ 
the original discoverer,. ,: 
of what is now regards ij 
as bis patent; ■ figfa^j 
Mr. Gill is a LondOneryi; 
born and bred in ton? 
don Town and educated: 
at the Citjfcof London 
School. ^Afterwards'p 
lie sweat as a , boy' toi 
the office of his 

rv U Man wbo was *he manages? 
[£. ft. Mai,. c{ aft i&sur!tnce 

itr, Exchange and Mart." yany in the City. T$lm 

, careerj however, 

insurance world was brief. The • Company ,praa£ffiiik| 
lowed up in an amalgainstion^.*; , aj'i#:;^cHi^;;G^^^® 
transferred to the office -of-hi* was,>«h?';: 

cerned in publishing. The qjHM i/Gans* 

mother was Goal, and MV. UpCOti Gift . had os- uncle, 
the famous Serieant Cox, tvbo was then the pro¬ 
prietor and publisher of - three *rf 4$$; ntfo$t famous of 
our weekly jjoumals—the Lazo Times, the Field and 
the Queen. The management of these three papers was; 
carried on in one office, and it was in this office thus 
youngster learned the- rudiments of the pubiishi mip 
business of which he was soon destined to become Mil 
great a master. .■ -fm' 













BIRTH OF THE IDEA. v 

' The germ idea<?n which lay concealed, As it were, all 
the manifold develapments of The Exchange and Mart 
< came into the worlfFm a very simple and natural fashion. 
4 The wife of Serjeant Cox was a great invalid. .Being a 
person of a very active mihd, she found occupation and 
amusewaent in the stpdy of entomology. She became a 
cdtlectlor t aod one fine day, finding that she had dupli- 
. dale specimens of a cytain kind of butterfly, it occurred 
vl^v^er.tp write to the editor of The Queen asking whether 
Hi#subscribers would be willing to give her some 
"^teCtmenS'which she did not possess in exchange for 
of which she had a duplicate. This query was 
•-Answered without note or comment in the columns 
iw The Queen. The egg was laid, it was not long 
; in hatching. Several answers were sent in by persons 
who were willing to make the exchange, and several 
; other persons who had read the query, and who were 
'tnemselves collectors burdened with duplicates they did 
■' not want, sent in other queries which were duly published; 
In a very few weeks these inquiries had increased and 
multiplied to such an extent, that a whole column of The 
Queen was devoted to their publication. It was evident 
that the idea had struck oil. 

THE EGG HATCHED. ' 

. Mr. Cox was quick, to realise the significance of the 
discovery, on which he had stumbled all unthinking. 

. And pn/day, sfrplling through the fields with his nephew 
near his country place, be put forward the idea that it 
might be good business to start a weekly publication, . 
exclusively devoted to thd'advertising Of articles, .whose 
owners wished to exchange them for something else. 
Uncle and nephew talked* the matter over, and the more 
they discussed it the more feasible it Seemed, and so it 
came to pass that in the year 1868, The Bazaar, Ex¬ 
change and Mart came into being. Its success Was 
by i» means immediate. It consisted of four pages 
the sne of The Queen, published every Wednesday, and 
sold at one penny ; it secured a good many advertise¬ 
ments,, but two or three years..passed before it gave any 
.token of the success which, it ; Was ultimately destined to 
; attain. It grew from four to eight pages, and the price 
was raised to twopence, but the 'cifeMlatidri was small, and 
l St was very far from realising' die expectations with 
: .tytych it was launched. One fine day, however, it 
Occurred to Mr. Gill that its shape was against it. It 
, looked, even with its eight pages, to be a poor twopenny- 
. worth, ancHtie decided to convert it into a sixteen-page 
,paper by the simple process of halving its shape and 
doubling the number of pages. The effect was instan¬ 
taneous. 

THE GROWTH OF “THE BAZAAR.” 

'f The Bazaar shot upwards week by week, and very' 
r tBOOn secured a great circulation throughout the 
^ountry. Its publicity, indeed, became so great that at 
1‘Otfc time it seemed as if it would be suffocated by its own 
^success. Advertisements kept pouring in at such a 
.eate: that', the sixteen pagevwnich at first amply sufficed 
'jj'fer. 'the accommodation, had to be increased and again 
j, increased until The Bazaar, Exchange and Mart was 
| 5 aCtuaUy Selling eighty pages at the same price which it 
I’lfyftd originally received for sixteen. ' in those days the 
■fcarice.j&f .paper was much higher than*ft is now, and the 
jfefiuKpfcustomers thrc.f.ened to bring about the collapse 
f Bazaar, - in * the 'feet that the revenue' barmy 

bovier the weekly lose on the circulation,, Mr. 
t-uitt, Confronted by this difficulty, had the proverbial 


three courses from which to choose. • H e could either raise 
the price of his paper* from twopence to threepence, or 
increase the charge for advertisements, or he Could split 
his paper in two and publish it twice a week. He did 
not hesitate long before coming to the conclusion that 
the last was much the best course to pursue. In this way, 
the original Wednesday’s Bazaar like one of the fissi- 
parous creatures which multiply by dividing themselves 
in, two, became a bi-weekly. The number of advertisements 
still'increased, but as they were sold in two instalments 
instead of in one mass for a single twopence. The Bazaar 
triumphantly surmounted the difficulty which at one time 
threatened to destroy its value as a money maker. As 
years went on and the throng of customers grew ever 
greater, from a bi-weekly it became a trj-weekly, And there 
it remains to this day. 

ITS NEW OFFICES. 

The first office of The Bazaar was located in 
Wellington Street, but as it prospered it found its original 
domicile too small, and migrated to more commodious 
offices in the Strand, where its shop window was for 
many years one of the most interesting in London. Here 
again the business outgrew the premises, and last year; 
The <Bazadr migrated to its present quarters. The 
commodious and imposing brick building in Drury 
Lane was .specially built for its accommodation, and 
provided with all the latest improvements which Mr. 
Gill could invent or collect in the course of his journey- 
inks ip the old world and the new; for Mr. Upcott 
Gify although he is nparing bis sixtieth year, is a man of 
sb|dftfly ’arert mind, ever receptive to new ideas, always 
ready to learn and never above taking a hint cither from 
the foreigner or the American whenever he goes on his 
travels abroad. Some idea may be formed of the extent 
of the business which, lie has created from the fact that 
in his'hew building, he has in constant employ a staff of 
over five hundred men ^nd women. All of these, it is true, 
are not employed uppn The Bazaar. For like all other 
things which . possess within them vigorous vitality, 
there have sprung qp around the parent stem a great 
number of branches'. Mr. Gill may be called an exten¬ 
sive publisher in his way; there is hardly any depart¬ 
ment in which The Bazaar is divided which has not 
produced books - especially devoted to those who frequent 
that particular aisle in the newspaper market. 

Advertisers would send in their advertisements stating 
that although they would prefer to exchange a couple 
of chickens for a Scotch terrier, they would be willing to 
take i.os. for the terrier. At first J he Bazaar published 
two sections, one devoted to exchange apd the other to 
sale; .this division, however, soon broke down under 
the pressure of business, and The Bazaar took its final 
shape, |n which no distinction was made between 
exchange and sales. A further development was the 
introduction of trading advertisements, which* w«fe 
fchafged at a higher rate. J \ 

JOURNALISTIC< 0 pj?H$ 0 |ENGE.' ',V v'- 

In addition to the Advertisements themselves, Mt/GiH 
soon discovered that it would be to M*interest tn publish 
side by ride with the advertisements reading' matter 
especially interesting to his-customers. A great deMrt- 
mem grew up of answers . tocorrespendente/anmmo 
reader of . The Bazaar can fail to be impressed - by- the 
editorial omniscience. Many editors in Answer* to 
'Correspondents have' attempted to play the pari: Of an 
oracle to their* readers, arid fortfae mostpArt these editors 



tothe whole human race. The Bazaar has a much 
wider scope. If your canary has got something that 
looks like the pip, you write to The ttazadr and are told 
on the authority of a canary fancier whether your 
diagnosis' is Correct, and a prescription is given to secure 
the recovery of the canary. If your canary dies and you 
want to know what was the cause of his untimely death 
ydti send his .corpse up to the office, where a post-mortem 
is duly' held and the result solemnly recorded in 
answers, to correspondents. As it is . with -canaries 
so it is with. books, dogs, musical instruments and 
every conceivable article that is ever bought or 
sold in the marvellous Bazaar. In addition to 
answers to .correspondents, there are articles dealing 
with every conceivable subject, from the collection 
.of postage stamps to the improvement of the complexion. 
Whole series of books march serial fashion chapter by 
chapter through the pages of The Bazaar, and are after¬ 
wards collected together and sold in volume form, for the 
instruction of the 
customers. 


MARKET RATES 
AND tolls: 

The price of 
advertisements in. 
The Bazaar has 
neyep varied from 
first to last; it 
has always been 
fixed at ■ three 
words for a penny 
wjth a minimum 
charge . of four- 
pence. It might 
have been thought 
that when .the cir¬ 
culation of The 
Bazaar increased 
and every adver- 
tisement was 
brought before a 
greater number 
of eyes, that it 
would have been 
possible to have 
increased the 
advertising: rate, 
among all other 
The Bazaar at first" 


made for repeated advertisements, but trade advertise¬ 
ments can appear in all the three issues for 2$ per cent, 
more than the cost of a single insertion. 

THE FREQUENTERS OF THE MARKET. 

Some, idea’ 0/ ;th.e popularity of this mart of the ■ 
press may be gathered mom the %Ct that the average ’ 
number, of advertisements appearing in the course of the 
yepr ; represents , 365,000. buyers* and sellers* or one 
thousand a. day- in the year, including Sundays. As 
The Bazaar is not published' every day* but only thrice 
a week, this represents a number of,between, two and 
three thousand every day. As may be imagined, the 
number of, advertisements stands ift, relation to the 
number of frequenters of the market yery ffluch in. the 
same proportion as the number of stall-keepers stands to 
the number of those who come to buy, < In other words, ■ 
Mr. Gill has at least twenty readers for every advertise¬ 
ment, and possibly each of these subscribers becomfea 

•an advertiser: in. 
turn. . 
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An Interior in the “Bazaar’? Buildings. 


[£. H. Mitts. 


The rule was almost 
papers ; but it did not 


universal 
work on 

"Mr, Gill made an experiment, but 
calculated that in two departments —that of poultry and 
dogs—Whete the commodities sold were reproductive, 
aiid j ivCre V sold for the purpose of increasing and 
multiplying^ the advertiser might be induced to pay a 
little more , So as an experiment he raised the Seale 
from thrte lo two words tor a penny. The result was 
disastrous. As the Chancellor of the Exchequer often 
found-that the yieid of a tax fails when the tax . itself has 
beidh ^niWd9ed, so Mr. Gill very soon made the dis¬ 
covery that his two words for a penny brought hirn iri 
much less money than his three words for a penny. So 
hewrenf-bnek to his old scale, and it has remained fixed 
twnttict., The , advertisements in each of. the. three 
wedkly numbers are -charged at the sawfe scale;-but a 
^optjr|bp,'Dsf' twopence,, ra; charged in addition to the 
origm** 4 htlee wordsa penny if the advertiser wishes his 
pdverttsement *a any particular issue. This twopence for 
a booking fee constitutes a verv valuable revenue to 
TkeBazZar, To private advertisers’no,-deduction is 


THE 1 NlDEX 1 'hWtfc' ‘ 
HER AND THE 
DEPOSIT SYSTEM. 

This astonish¬ 
ing growth of the 
business ^ trh'rjs- 
acted sh’lely 
through a news¬ 
paper by. persons 
who have never 
seen each other 
has not been done 
without an infinite 
amount of foster¬ 
ing care. . . The 
original ideAwis 
Simple enough— 
somebody, who 
had a cat wished 
to exchange it fair 
a chicken—buS it 
was soon 1 ' : d»S- 
covered that 
many people who 
wished to sell their; 
second-hand clothes, for instance, were- vety reluctant tb ‘ 
give their name and address for all the world tcrknOw that . 
they were anxious to barter their old dressier a second¬ 
hand copy of “ Pickwick Papers.’* Mr. Gill tben peWnltted 
his advertisers to use numbers, and took upon nitrisetf to 
forward letters addressed to the ihdex numbers td their. 
proper recipients. When the system grewinfavour, bad 
the value of the commodities^sold'or e^hanged jpe# ; 
larger 
This, 
works 
horse, 

your .. . . .. .. 

, John-c?-Groat’s, sees yobrPiths'-lip 
for the horse, but as you do hot know himfrdm^Adatp, you 
are reluctant to part with your/asteed before seeing the 
colour of Mr. Smith’s gold;' ahd i s*T»e' , sMmq. time Mr. 
Smith does not like to send his- money -until he has seen 
your horse. So Mr. GiU hbnhetftbd <o’,%>cdd< the money - 
until ,the transaction was eomofcetb.Tnstead of sending the|;; 
money to you, Mr. smith. sendsit 

recteii*e a note good for that amount, but the money does * 




''fat leave the dtfiie of Bazaar until the horse has 
'arrived and 'h$«jn :iccej^ted as satisfactory* 

■ * '.‘‘THE public is honest." 

■ “An astdsfishilig thing,* said Mr. Gill, “ and one which 
^Impresses me more and more as I grow older, is the extreme 
honesty ot Thti general public. I am simply filled with 
«d«n I^think of the enormous possibilities 
* Bataar offers to dishonest persons compared 
complete absence of any fraud. There are a 
^.Jrin number of frauds, but they can almost invariably 
Jbeu-taed fo> professional thieves ; pickpockets are even 
JtedWTound in St Paul’s Cathedral, and it is not sur- 
.that sharpers will endeavour to prey upon the 
^tiblic-who frequent the crowded columns of The Bazaar, 
.Shut the* number of these cases is astonishingly few. 
^Months will pass without a single complaint reaching us, 
ii'iand then for two or three months together there will be 
^Several. “One very curious thing is,” said Mr. Gill, 
? ;^that whenever one comes there will be several others 
following close upon its heels ; they never come singly ; 
they come, not as spies, but in battalions—a -very 
, meagre battalion at the best." 

PROSECUTIONS. 


“ Do you ever prosecute ?" I asked. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Gill, ‘‘when the customer is shown to 
■ Have used reasonable precautions we spend heavily in 
. running the swindler to earth, and in some cases we even 
: refund *fchc money of which our customer has been 
; defrauded. 1 will give you an instance. A man 
advertises that he mil sell a diamond ring for ten 
pounds ; the thief writes .for it, and says he will deposit 
the money with The Bazaar, and then sends a telegram, 
4 The money is all right; deposit received. Bazaar 
The man sends on the ring, and writes to us for the 
money. Needless to say wc have never heard any¬ 
thing of jt. In such cases we refund the money, and 
do our utmost to land the rogue in gaol, but we have very 
selOTm to take any *uch action. 

A COURT OF ARBITRATION. 


“Of course among our 365,000 advertisers there are 
many who are not satisfied with their bargain. A man 
: buys what the seller represents as a genuine Sevres vase, 
and discovers, when he gets it, that it is lacking in some 
. points which seem to him essential to a genuine Sevres. 
rvTu. those cases we undertake to arbitrate. We do not 
hold court and ask the witnesses to come before us. Wc 
jd.O$de the case solely on an examination of the article 
itself in Conjunction with the correspondence of the 
disputants. If either party refuses to accept our decision, 
he comes into toe black list as a person from whom we 
warn other customers, A great mass of our transactions 
-are carried through without either deposit or arbitration. 
Wp have only had 8,000 arbitrations, and the deposit 
^system is only employed by a third of the purchasers. 
$Xhe average value of purchases purchased through our 
ioqhimns is about two guineas. Sometimes the value of 
-Articles sold amounts to several hundred pounds. A High 
Sheriff -of a Western County told me he bought the best 
pair of carriage horses he ever had through the columns 
:V«f The Bazaar. It is difficult to name any,Article which 
ha* not been sold at one. time or another through our 
' potumns.* 1 

WOMEN AND THEIR FOIBLES. . _ , 
give you the mqst trouble.? ", I asked., ’ ■ 

J*ars©ns and women," Mr. GtH smB immediately, 
""wtoedialiy women 5 I am sorry to say that in disputes 
-other, • concerning purchaaes or exchanges 
';niany ^J^mmen.vtfeem', often fb have absolutely nb idea of 


honour ,; the statements? which they will ; make in order to; 
best each other are most extraordinary." 1 ", , 

Mr. Gill hah had a great deal of experience, not only 
witb the customers who enter his Bazaar, but ne isalSo 
a large employer of female labour. Although The Bazaar 
is set up in the daytime, he has never employed female 
compositors ; he does not think that women would stand 
the strain of working a linotype. Of women as clerks, he 
says they have many good qualities, but they have two 
great defects; they are singularly lacking in initiative, 
and they are naturally untidy. They need to be taught 
to be methodical. As for ambition or desire to rise to posi¬ 
tions of responsibility, the most of them simply dread the 
acceptance of a superior pay if it involves the acceptance of 
responsible duties. On one occasion a girl whom he had 
promoted almost wept to be put back to her old position. 

THE SPECIAL SERVICE SYSTEM. 

One of the later developments in The Bazaar has been 
the institution of what they call Special Service. By this 
arrangement, anyone by paying a small fee can secure 
the advice of an expert upon any subject in which he is 
specially interested. In the course of thirty-six years 
Mr. Gill has succeeded in attracting to himself and 
winnowing out the competent people who really under? 
stand the subjects in which his readers are interested. 
These experts are willing to make valuations, to give 
estimates, and to do pretty nearly anything in return for 
a payment of a very trifling fee. This comes as near to 
organised omniscience as we can get in our time. 

The pages of The Bazaar are marvels of sytematised 
classification. Everything is first of all divided into classes, 
and then arranged under sub-heads. The range of 
commodities offered for exchange or sale in The Bazaar 
exceed in variety those to be found in the Emporium of 
M r. Whiteley; they would even outdo the multifarious 
collection in the storehouse of Mr. Wanamaker. Yet with 
all this enormous conglomeration of commodities every¬ 
thing is in apple-pie order. Mr. Gill can at any 
moment lay his hand upon the diagrams which show 
him at once the rise and fail of the popularity of any 
particular department. Books, he said, are a very 
poor department. Before the Review of Reviews 
was published, which inaugurated the era of cheap six¬ 
penny magazines, there was a good deal of exchange 
done in magazines. 

POST OFFICE OBSTRUCTIVENESS. 

Talking of the postage brought us to one of the standing 
grievances against the Post Office. The Bazaar is not 
allowed to go through the post as a newspaper, the 
reason being that the proportion of the advertisements 
is in excess of the reading matter. “ If I were to add 
forty pages of murders and divorce cases," said Mr, 
Gill’, “the Post Office would be delighted to carry twice 
the bulk of that for which they now charge me three half¬ 
pence for a single halfpenny. Yet probably np weekly 
paper has brought so much business to the Poet Office 
as The Bazaar. , “If the cash on delivery system were 
adopted," said Mr. Gill, “ our business would immediately 
undergo an enormous expansion. 

WITHOUT A RIVAL. 

It is rather remarkable that although the success of 
The Bazaar has been conspicuous for rite hat shirty 
years, it still holds the field practically without a rival. 
Various newspapers have frpmtime to time added an 
exchange department: to their advertising ephtfons ; but 
The Daily Paper is the first to devote a whole page to this 
kind of advertising, and-that would not have, been dofre if 
Mr. Gill had not been willing to undertake Its management. 




THE PROGRESS OF APPLltD SCIENCE. 


The Bedrail—“Half .... < 

Traction Engine, Half 

Engine.” * ... 

• 

In /’a#?* Magazine there 
is given a most interesting 
account, from a lecture by 
Professor Hele - Shaw, of 
“The Pedrail—a Revolution 
in Mechanical Locomotion.” 

This inventor of the pedrail 
is Mr. B. J. Diplock, and it 
may be remembered that 
H. G. Wells used the idea of 
the invention with great effect 
in a story in last month’s 
Strand Magazine. The ped- 
,rail is simply this: Instead 
of having a permanent rail 
carried for the whole of its 
length on sleepers, and wheels 
running upon this rail, the 
process is inverted. The feet, 
or sleepers, are placed upon 
the ground, but instead of the . 

rails being carried upon the 
feet the latter support wheels 
which act as bearers for a 
short length of rail attached to the moving carriage. 
The pedrail consists of two main parts. One is a 


Stepping Off. 

railway fastened to the 
and the other a kind of 



axle-box without revolution^ 
circular box carrying sliding^ 
spokes, .rollers, and ftet, jld/| 
such a manner that the roller^' 
and feet are placed in succes*? 
sion on the ground, andtbp;: 
rail run over them. 
pedrail vehicle has passed;! 
from the stage of mere theoigi i 
and initial experiment "isjflfj 
the realisation of pr^ctte^J 
and the invention constitutes * 
a veritable revolution -in 
locomotioti. 

The pedrail ,vrill/climb;^j| 
steepest hill, walk over l.a|g«§; 
stones and such obste ||| 
nine balks,,of - timber ^^^lffi 


» jyi q.'„ 11 ■ 


The Pedrail Mounting an Obstacle. 


the ■ 

action of the pedrail on the 
•xHif/ii very remarkable. 
V^S¥ea*' ; jhe 'ordinary'' trac- ? ; 
tid^engmes destroy toads m 
■. stteli' an extent 'that -they hf ftfj 
•b*Ch forbidden in many,pgm| 
of this .country, and#1^4$| 
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various partsof*the worjd, and heavy, motor waggons 
and traction engines have been severely taxed by, local , 
authorities ;and* inadevto contribute to the repair of 
'Me roads; j&e -pedrail positively improves the road 
waft*. ’• . 

.>$$*>’ 'Jak Nfcjr! Fireman's DitBMi. • 

present time there has been no isuitable 
jj$fcume : devised for firemen, such as would enable 
P&|defy the ilames and enter fiercely,, burning 
i TfaS German authorities have, however, after 
sihd exhaustive experiments, decided upon a 
(idiress for their man. .This,, it is claimed, will 
jle them to approach very near to the fire without 
receiving any injury. Ift the trials, men protected by 
mis costume were abtMo, penetrate to the centre of a 
Ifplnce fire and feehnb|h 0 effects. In many respects 
tjie costume, is similar’to that of a diver, the helmet 
^specially bearing a. jcfts© resemblance. Above the 
jielmet there is a ws#^|pray, supplied by:a branch 
from , the hose whio^r.fheTiirenian carries to play on 
the fire; this envelajj^iftp whole figure in a film of 
water. A bag filled with oxygen is carried on the 
infest, connected with the mouth of the fireman by a 
tube. This oxygen gives great assistance in breathing. 
The; one great disadvantage , of the costume is its 
weight, which renders'the movements of the wearer 
much slower than are ordinarily the case. 

1 A Motor Train. 


It was inevitable that, with the improvement in 
automobile construction, some effort should be made 
tb , take ‘ over the work of the traction engine, which, 
besides being slow, is too heavy and cumbersome to 
be oftgreat service. 4 At the Paris automobile show 
the chief interest was shown in an automobile train, 
Which was capable of conveying considerable loads at 
a fair speed along ordinary roads without the assist* 
Uffce of rails. In America the automobile train has 
4 »p come into use, and there the problem of convey¬ 
ing. produce in country districts has been successfully 



The New German Fireman’s Costume. 


solved. It is easy to imagine how great a boon such 
a system of road trains would be, to the fruit-growers 
of Kent, for instance, who would thus become inde- 
jiendent of the railways. 
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Leading Articles in 


the-^Sv(Ews> 


1 ; Bricklaying' sit Machinery; ' .. .. 

A : small machine has been E|g 

devised which will lay bricks at a 
much greater rate than is possible 
by even the Inost skilled bricklayers. WL% 
Themechahjsm is very simple, and fl 
the rpachine can be worked by one Wm 
man or even a boy, ^B 

New Canal Boat Lift. 

Two great cradles or tanks, 
moving on wheels up and down an I 
inclined plane, receive the barges, B^ 
and lift and lower them between the I 
two water-levels as necessity arises. B] 
At the lower point the cradle is sub- B| 

merged, and the barge is then floated Big 

on and carried, still afloat, to the ^B 
top of the inclined plane, where the B;! 
cradle is again submerged to allow Bit 
the barge to be floated off. The 
lowering is accomplished by an exact B1 
reversal of the process. The move- Bl 
ment of the cradles is simplified by ■ 
their being in counterpoise. 

The Arrival of the Cradle at the top of the Lock. 





New Bricklaying Machine in Operation. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

OOK 1 NG back over the last seven years I am 
struck fcy the difference of standpoint then 
dad now. In 1896 few people considered modern 
e* reaching a,subject to ne agitated about. In 
_ jgiaitd and France seem to be as wideawake to 
importance of this subject as Germany has long 

many years have passed it will be a matter of 
for those who are to teach languages (and for 
Iptnmercial clerks also), to pass a year at least as a 
fStudent or student-teacher in a foreign country, and 
pjiig means of doing this will be much facilitated. 

MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 

?, The annual meeting took place on December 22nd 
and 23rd, and the gathering was even more interesting 
than usual. Sir A. Rucker’s speech was on the subject 
of classical versus modern teaching, and the pith of it 
was that the University of London, in giving greater 
latitude in the Matriculation subjects, did not intend to 
undermine the study of classics, but to allow masters to 
enforce that study only where they felt it desirable, for 
he thought it would be wise to distinguish at an early 
age between those who would and those who would not 
profit by the classics. Professor Sadler, the president 
for next year, gave a splendid address upon Herbert 
Spencer and Education, and Miss Williams invited the 
association to meet in Paris next Easter under the 
auspices of the French educational authorities. 

For an excellent article on the Modern Language 
Association see this month’s School World. 

TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


Adults who desire correspondents are asked to mention 
age and taste, and to forward is. towards cost of search. 

* ESPERANTO. . * 

The first annual meeting of the Esperanto Club takes 
place at Essex Hall on January 14th, at 7 p.m. If any 
readers see. this notice in time will they kindly take it as 
an invitation. There will be a short business meeting first. 
•The progress of Esperanto has indeed exceeded our 
hopes ; unfortunately 1 have not space to say much here, 
and. can only refer readers to the Esperantist and 
Mr. Mudie, of 21, Outer Temple. The number of books 
published in Esperanto is rapidly increasing, and Dr. 
Zamenhofs special volume, containing stories and poems, 
is now published by Hachette and Co. A very amusing' 
lecture took place in December at the Imperial Institute, 
when Dr. Pollen was the lecturer, and Sir George Bird- 
wood in the chair. Sir George had formally announced 
that he was entirely opposed to Esperanto, preferring 
Italian, but even he could not but wonder at the 
extraordinary good case for Esperanto so cleverly pre ! 
sented by Dr. Pollen. 

In Liverpool lessons are given at the University on 
Wednesday evenings at 7.30; the lecturer is Dr. Lloyd, 
whose wonderful article in the Westminster Gazette 1 
should like to see reprinted and distributed as a 
pamphlet. Although, as he says, he does not hold a briel 
for Esperanto, concerning himself chiefly with the 
economic value of an international business language, 
be has yet so grasped the salient points of Esperanto, and 
puts them in such a marvellously convincing manner, that 
one almost wonders anyone could read without being 
converted. 


1 % France the training schools are open for English 
girls*at a cost of £i6 a year; but young English men 
are received in several schools and training colleges quite 
free, on condition of giving their services for certain 
regulated hours. In England, at present, it is only in 
■;?vate schools and families that French people can 
Pbtain au pair engagements, and here they are entirely 
: >jit the mercy of those who employ them; and as busy 
X- people are often liable to forget the needs of others, not 
enough care is taken that the stipulated time only shall 
he exacted from the young student teachers. Plans for 
exchange %f teachers arc in the air, and there is hope 
tbkt they may be realised. The exchange of homes will 
probably ip the peer future find much more favour, pro¬ 
vided only that those who thus exchange have a good 
grammatical knowledge of the foreign language before- 
; hand, and are witting to put up with some unaccustomed 
^inconveniences for the; sake of their object. 

' ‘ ‘ ' NOTICES. , 

t - * Three lectures upon FrcnchLanguage and Literature, 
by Professor AntonieJThotnas, of the Sorbonhe, will be 
delivered at the UnivOriitV M London, South Kensington, 
©to March 15th, lythj fltoo tyth pext. Open free to the 
public upon presentation of tjekets, obtainable from the 
Academic Registrar P. J- Hartog. It is earnestly to be 
hopefi that there wifi be a good audience—such lectures 
in. Germany have been crowded. •_ . 

US'-riy^'or three German teachers dfetire correspondents. 
"‘s Several Russians are eager to correspond with English 
. ';Tiiey can write m English and French. Three 

^udedts also' ap/eager, m with 

‘ishfellowisubjectsf. 2 : , 


“THE ESPERANTIST.” 

No. 2 contains, amongst much interesting matter, an 
article by Felix Moschele upon'Max Muller and Esperanto, 
and a second instalment of “The Tempest,” by Mr. 
Motteau. No. 3, I am told, will have a paper on radium 
from the pen of Sir William Ramsay. Esperantists may 
well be proud of such a recruit to their ranks. 

The information about the London free classes was 
given in last month’s Esperantist upon a thin inset. 1 
give them here in brief:— 

Gouin Schools, 34, Harrington Road, Monday, 6.30. 
Gouin Schools, 16, Finsbury Circus, Thursday, 6.30, 
followed at 8 o’clock by a correspondence class, started 
by Miss Schafer, of 8, Gloucester Terrace, Regent’s 
Park. 

Forest Gate at '6.45. Commercial College, 69, Wood- 
grange Road, on Friday, Mr. Motteau giving t the 
lessons. 

Mr. O’Connor’s lessons are at Cussack’s Institute. 

Other classes arranged by Mr. Jeffrey, 42, Park Road, 
Ilford, Mr. Bacon, 170, Clapham Park Road, and Mr. 
Eagle, 21, Relieft Road, Brixtoa. 

The most grateful thanks of Esperantists are due to 
M. ThCmoin, of the Gpuin Schools, who has freely 
Icht us his rooms, and ateo to other kind friends,. 

The first number of the Espero Katolika , a monthly 
religihus review, was published last October, Sub¬ 
scription, as. fid. a year. Editor, H. Aurorae; . , 

Published at the Review w Reviews Office 
O’Connor’s Complete Manual, Is. 7ld. post free; 
O’ConnOris En$ish-Esp. . Dictionary, 2S. 8d.; and 
Mottefau’s Esperanto-Eng. Dictionary, 2s. 8d. 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH., 

Dec. i.—The counsel for the - Water Board concludes his 
opening statement ... An appeal for a continuous and public 
intercession on behalf of the peoples of Macedonia is signed by 
the Bishops of Hereford, Liverpool, London, Rochester, and 
Worcester ... The German Imperial Estimates for 1904 are 
issued ... Signor Grolitti makes a statement of his Ministerial 
policy before the Italian Chamber ... The working classes at 
Kien again shbw dissatisfaction with their position in Russia ... 
Germany recognises the Republic of Panama; Great Britain 
delays in order to secure guarantee in respect of Colombian 
bondB ... The resignation of Mr. Alfred Lyttelton as Secretary 
for the Colonies is announced. 

Dec. 2.—The Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union 
Congress issues a manifesto charging Mr. Chamberlain with the 
utterance of various fallacies in regard to fiscal questions ... 
The full text of the Japanese Treaty with China reaches this 
country ... A special tribunal of judges, with the Ix>rd 
Chancellor presiding, sit to consider Miss Bertha Cave’s appli¬ 
cation to enter the English Bar; the tribunal refuses her appli¬ 
cation on the ground of there being no precedent ... Mr. 
Wybergh, Transvaal Commissioner of Mines, resigns; he is 
opposed to the introduction of Chinese labour ... The Panama 

J unta ratifies the Canal Treaty with the United States; Sir 
I. Durand is formally received at Washington by President 
Roosevelt ... The Roman Catholic University of Ottawa is 
destroyed by fire ... There is a renewal of the student disturb¬ 
ances at Kieff University. 

Dec. 3.—It is announced that the Government have bought 
the two battleships built for the Chilian Government at Elswick 
and Barrow for ,£1,875,000 ... The Conference on the condi¬ 
tion of the unemployed in London meets at the Mansion House 
to consider the present situation ... li.M.S. Flora goes ashore 
near the Pacific Station ... The Royal Commission on Arsenical 
Poisoning issues its report as a Blue-book ... The Johannesburg 
Star dissociates itself from the policy of Chinese immigration to 
which the Chamber of Mines is now committed. Mr. Money- 
penny, the editor, resigns his post, having always opposed the 
employment of Chinese in the Transvaal ... The new German 
Reichstag opens, without the presence of the Emperor ... The 
Spanish Government resign ... In the Italian Parliament a vole 
of confidence in the Government is passed ... The International 
Sanitary Conference in Paris concludes. 

Dec. 4,—The German Reichstag re-elects Count von 
Ballestrom as its President ... M. Pleske, Russian Acting 
Minister of Finance, is granted eleven months’ leave of absence 
on account of bad health ... Lord Milner declines an invitation 
to a banquet in Cape Town ... London University Pass List in 
Science and Arts is published. 

Dec. 5.—The British Consul in the Congo State completes 
his mission for ascertaining the condition of the natives ... A 
question of difficulty arises between the House of Representatives 
and the Senate of the United States ... The Japan Diet meets 
for formal business ... A new Cabinet is formed in Spain with 
Sefior Manre as Premier ... An exchange of declarations takes 
place between M. F. Kossuth and Count Tisza, which it is 
hoped will end the crisis in the Hungarian Parliament ... The 
Parliamentary Committee of the Co-operative Congress issues a 
manifesto to Co-operative Societies, pointing out the disastrous 
effect which Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals would have upon 
prices ... The Birmingham Trade Council discusses the fiscal 
questfbn and passes a resolution against Mr. Chamberlain’s pro¬ 
posals, with only two dissentients. 

Dec. 6.—The Tiber is swollen 45 feet above the normal level 
... The inlaid marble floor of the Basilica suffers from the 
floods. 

Dec. 7—The Smithfield Club Show opens, afcd is visited by 
the King ... The Session of the Legislative Council of the 
Transvaal is opened in Pretoria ... Tne Lieutenant-Governor, 
in hfc speech, refers to the conclusions of thesLabour Commission 


./ , 'l V C '■*! 1 


December. 


... It is reported front Berbers that n strong patrol of the 
Mullah’s men occupy Mudug !>,' The regular Session of the- 
Congress of the United Statesopetis.,.. President Roosevelt, its 
his Message, deals with important questions to be brought before 
Congress ... The trial of the prisoners in the Sttpao Sedition 
case is at last ended ... Hon. W. J, Bryan is received in audience 
by President Loubet. 

Dec. 8.—Lord Curzon arrives at Karachi, having concluded 
his tour on the Persian Gulf... The revenue returns for 
November at Cape Colony are published; they show a heavy 
decrease ... Commander Gaunt, of the Brufsh cruiaer ATohcrwk, 
is wounded and a marine killed in a fight with Somalis at 
J)urbo ... The Reichstag meets again, having adjourned si mm 
Friday, to study the Finance Reform Bill ... Preparations are* 
being made in Russia to meet the contingency of a rising of - : 
Armenians in the Caucasus. < > 

Dec. 9.—The Lord Mayor unveils in the Guildhall a bust 
Chaucer ... The German.Secretary of the Treasury introduce* 
the Imperial Finance Reform Bill for first reading in the 
Reichstag ... In the Italian Chamber Signor Luzzati makes hi* 
financial statement ... The Clerical Independent Party in the 
Hungarian Parliament resort to oratorical devices to prevent tlflu 
progress of the Recruits Bill ... At a meeting of tile Chamber* 
of Agriculture in London, a motion of Mr. IJider Hqgg&rti is 
carried in favour of the reform of the fiscal system of this country,; 

Dec. 10.—An alarming fire takes place at Sandringham, tne 
Queen only escaping from her room before the ceiling foil* 
in ... The cruiser Flora is successfully floated off the rocks 
Sir Alfred Bateman retires from the post of Comptroller-Gener*! 
of Commerce ... Mr. Graham Wallace presents the annual 
report of the School Management Committee to the London 
School Board ... The Japanese Diet is opened by the Emperor 
in person ; in his speech lie speaks of important negotiations for 
securing the peace of the East. The Iuwer House unanimously 
votes a reply to the speech, saying that the Ministerial meflare* 
are inadequate for the occasion ... The Nobel prizes are awarded 
at Christiania ... Mr. W. R. Cremer, M.P., receives the Peaces 
prize for his work on behalf of International arbitration ... A: 
great Yorkshire meeting of the Liberal Federation takes plac$ 
at Bradford ; there arc present over a thousand delegate*: tof 
consider the fiscal questions before the country. 


Dec. ir.—The Japanese House of Representatives » dissolved 
in consequence of Tuesday’s vote ... A memorial to Sir Waiter : 
Besant is unveiled in St. Paul’s Cathedral by Lord MonksWelL:' 
Chairman of the L.C.C. ... The proposal for recruiting Chinese! 
workmen for labour in theTransvaal meets with mucl|yoppo*itfn^i, 
from Chinese authorities ... The Russian reply to the japK^uwa? 
proposals reaches Tokio. 1 ■ ■ . i v 

Dec. 12.—The Emperor William visits Berlin for the 
time since the operation on his throat; in the evening he attendfk 
the theatre. A Bill is submitted to the ReiChstag on the t 
favoured treatment of Great Britain and her Colonies ....Tfofc- - ' 
Powers bring pressure to bear in Turkey to hasten the agjfliri 
cation of the Austro-Russian reform programme ... A 
train near Cordova leaves the rails, causing fourteen deat|w.'"'\ 

Dec. 13.—The British expedition to Tibet leases India and 
crosses the Islep Pass, and arrives at RenchehgOftg. V' 

Dec. 14.—The Archbishop of Canterbury addresses an open 
letter to Lord Ashcombe with reference to > the educational 
controversy ... The King, through LordKnoilya, repudiates, 
the use of his name and cipher by the Tariff League at Penge ... 

It is?onnounced that Lord Balfour of BurFeigh. Lora G. 
Hamilton, Mr. Ritchie, Lord Goschen, and Lord James of 
Hereford all concur in the Duke of Devonshire’s advice to 
Unionist electors to refuse supportto Unionist candidates who, 
approve of Mr. Chamberlain’sjxjlfcy ... The 1 funeral of Herbert^' 
Spencer takes plane. •LoM'Qeorge Hamilton Retires from .tmf '. 
presidency of the '.London Municipal Society while the 
question is ’ before the country ... The Emperor of Germany; ’ 
receives in audience the Prerident and Vice-President of 'theiV? 


•a 
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Reichstag ... The letters addressed by the Viceroy of India to 
the Dalai Lama at Lhassa^are returned. 

Dec, 15.—The Bishops of London and Rochester publish a 
. letter on the approaching L.C.C. Election, with their views on 
the suWectof Education ... The Australasian Chamber of Com* 
roerc*Ja London passes a resolution in favour of inter*Imperial 
•referential tariffs ... Kbrd Jamcarof Hereford gives his award on 
Het tniners’ wage question. The employers asked for a 10 per 
1; sent.reduction ; he awatrds one of 5 per cent. ... The Reichstag 
q^ug^es. the Billfor a renewal for two years of the most-favoured- 
XjljphB. treatment to Great Britain and her Colonies ... The 
Delegations of the Austrian and Hungarian Parliament meet at 
#, Vienna ... The appeal of the Northern Securities Company 
amainst the decision of the Minnesota Court is now argued in 
.the Supreme American Court. 

V Dec. 16.—A largely-attended meeting is held in London “ to 
• protest against the proposed taxation of food." A resolution is 

« tried to resist and defeat all such plans ... A Labour Mani- 
ito is issued by the Labour Members of the Parliamentary 
■ Committee of the Trades Union Congress, and other Labour 
Bodies, on the conditions of Free Trade, Protection, and 
Labour throughout the world ... The elections for both Houses 
of the Australian Parliament are held in all the States. For 
the Senate the results are as follows:—Ministerialists, 1 ; 
Opposition, 5 ) Labour, 13. For the House of Representatives— 
Ministerialists, 29 ; Opposition, 22 ; Labour, 18. Mr, Reid, Sir 
W, Lyne, and Mr. Watson are all returned ... The American 
Senate passes the Cuban Reciprocity Treaty by 57 votes to 18 ... 
A Gertqan non-commissioned officer is tried by Court-Martial 
at Rensburg, and is condemned to five years’ imprisonment 
with.degradation for maltreating in 1,520 cases the soldiers 
Vttder-his charge 

. Dec. l7^r*Thetiawwil of members of a Commission, arranged 
by- ; th* -Tariff Reform ^League and Mr. Chamberlain, are 
announced; Tire ( - Duke . Of Devonshire, in reply to a 

correspondent* says ,th*t: his position as President of the 
Liberal; Unionist: Association does not commit him to the 
support of candidates who may.cali themselves Unionists, but to 
whose opinion on ambnportant question of polity he is entirely 
opptied . .*. An oSganuistion entitled the People’s League against 
Protection is,instituted-.:.. PresidentRoosevelt signs the Cuban 
Reciprocity Treaty The. Hungarian Delegation vote a two 
months’ “ Supply ’’; the Austrian • Delegation is expected to do 
the name ...:Lora Norrticote leaves England for Australia ... The 
ateel magnates meet in;New York. 

Dec. 18.—The .King holds an investiture at Buckingham 
Palace ... The Rev. Dr, W. E. Collins, Professor of Ecclesi¬ 
astical; History at King’s College, is appointed Bishop of 
Gibraltar ... Mr. J. B. Whitehead, Secretary to the Em- 
hsiHsy, at Constantinople, is appointed Secretary to the 
Embassy at Berlin ... The Association of Principals and 
lecturers of. Training Colleges meet at Westminster ... The 
results of "the Federal elections of Australia show that in the 
Senate the Protectionists have secured 22 and the Free-traders 
14 seats, while , in the House of Representatives there are 42 
Protectionisms and 33 Tree-traders; in both Houses Labour has 
increased its, strength ... In the French Chamber of Deputies, 
M. Mirman obtains urgency for a Bill providing for the abolition 
. of decorations. 

. Dec. 19, ;— Lord Milner arrives at Johannesburg ... A 
i Classical Association for England and Wales is instituted at a 
meeting held at University College ... Mr. Winston Churchill 
addresses a letter to. Mr. F. Horne, Liberal candidate for the 
Ludlow Division of Shropshire .... The Emperor of Germany 
attends a military banquet at Berlin, and expresses cordial 
‘ thanks for the congratulations onhis recovery At a Zionist 
hall, at Paris, a young, Russian Jew fires at Dr. Max Nordau, 
hut. withbut injuring, him ,i. The Italian Parliament adjourns 
until January 28th ... president Roosevelt sends the corre- 
apn v;ence between the State Department and the United States 
Id inister at Bagotl to the Senate, , 

Dec, The People's League?” against Protection issues a 
-matuFeftp criticising the persons appointed on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Tariff ComndsahMi, there being no representative of the workers 
qgon it A Ml takjeSpltioeifc Japanese stock at Tokio. 


Dee. 92 .—The County Council authorises the electrification 
on the conduit system of the tramway between Kennington md 
Streatham ... The Louisiana Legislation instructs the Senators 
from that State to vote for the ratification of the Canal Treaty 
with Panama ... At a meeting of the Mansion Honse Conference 
of the. Unemployed it is resolved tp ask the Lord Mayor to issue 
an appeal for funds. • 

Dec. 23. —Professor Sadler delivers his inaugural address in 
London before the Modern Languages Association ... The 
Board of Education notifies the dates when the Education Act 
will come into operation in counties of England and Wales ... 
M. Anatole France publishes his views in the Aurore on the 
struggle in France between Church and State .. An official 
statement is issued on the sound financial position of Argentina 
... The Chili Cabinet resigns ... Sir E. Gorst publishes his 
notes on the Egyptian Budget. 

Dec. 24.—The Indian Irrigation Committee Issues a Blue-book 
containing a report of its investigations ... A shocking accident 
occurs on the Baltimore and Ohio Railway, U.S.A., 60 persons 
being killed and many injured ... The Revision Committee in 
the Dreyfus case unanimously decide that the request for revision 
is justified ... Great Britain formally acknowledges the Republic 
of Panama .. Mr. McClellan, the Mayor-elect of New York, 
appoints ex-Congressman McAdoo as Police Commissioner of 
New York. * 

Dec. 25.—The Oxford and Cambridge School Examination 
Baard issues its report .. An Arbitration Convention between 
France and Italy is signed in Paris ... The Pope places Abbe 
Loisy’s works upon the Index. 

Dec. 26.—The Budget for Foreign Affairs comes before the 
French Senate, and M. Delcasse makes his statement ... A rail¬ 
way accident occurs near Grand Rapkls, U.S.A. ; eighteen are 
killed, and over thirty injured ... A Mr. A. Goodall falls from 
an ice slope on Scafell, and is killed ... Dr. Farqubarson 
writes in the Times on the physical deterioration of the popu¬ 
lation. 

Dec. 28.—Sir George Clarke arrives in London from Victoria... 
A debate on the Chinese labour question begins in the Legisla¬ 
tive Council at Pretoria ... A joint meeting of the Japanese 
Cabinet and Privy Council takes place at Tokio ... It is 
announced that M. I Am Bourgeois, President of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, will retire on account of failing health ... 
Dr. Bourne is enthroned as R.C. Archbishop of Westminster ... 
The National Indian Congress opens at Madras ... Mr. Lai 
Mahun Ghose delivers his Presidential address ... General 
Collins is elected Mayor of Boston, U.S.A. 

Dec. 29.—An Imperial Ordinance is issued at Tokio 
guaranteeing a 6 per cent, loan of 10,000,000 yen for the 
Seoul-Fusan Railway, and 2,000,000 yen to complete the work 
next year. The Government of Japan is given unlimited credit 
for National Defence ... M\ de Nelidoff, the new Russian 
Ambassador to France, presents his credentials to M. Loubet... 
.The Greek Chamber adjourns for the Christmas vacation ... 
The Bishop of London publishes a New Year’s letter to his 
diocese ; he directs the clergy on their educational policy on the 
coming L.C.C. elections. 

Dec. 30. -In the Legislative Council at Pretoria Sir George 
Farrar’s resolution in favour of the importation of indentured, 
coloured unskilled labour is carried by 22 votes against 4 ... 
The French Senate by 276 votes against 17 passes the Budget 
as voted by the Chamber of Deputies, and the Session closes,!.. 
A disastrous fire occurs in a Chicago theatre; the number killed 
and injured is believed to exceed 000 .. A Blue-book is issued 
showing the duties levied by foreign countries on the. prqjduce 
and manufactures of the United Kingdom ... The British expedi¬ 
tion to Tibet halts in the Chumbi Valley; heavy Losses dpfeeur 
among the transport animals. 

Dec. 31.—The National Indian Congress at Madras con¬ 
cludes ... New Year’s Indian honours are announced ..." The 
Federal Ministry invite Mr. Chamberlain to pay an early visit to 
Australia ... General Egerton arrives at Eil Dab ... The Lord 
Mayor announces that he has ripened a Mansion House Fund 
oh behalf of the Unemployed Committee. The Prince and 
Princess, of Wales have sent contributions to the fund. 
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BY-ELECTIONS. 

Dec. 15.— In the Dulwich division of Camberwell, the poll is 
declared: — 

Dr. Rutherfoord Harris (U.) . .. 5,819 

Mr. C. F. G Masterman (L.). 4.382 

Unionist majority. 1.437 

In the election of 1895 the Conservative majority was 3,0X2. 
Dec. 15.—In Lewisham, polling has the following result: 

Major E. F. Coates (U.) . 7.700 

Mr. J. W. Cleland (L.). 5,697 

Unionist majority. 2,012 

In the election of 1895 and 1930 Mr, Penn was returned 
unopposed. In 1892 the Conservative majority stood at 2,414. 

Dec. 22.—In the Ludlow division of Shropshire the poll takes 
place, with the following result: - 

Mr. Rowland Hunt (U) . 4,313 

Mr. F. Horne (L) . 3 423 
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In 1895 and 1900 


Unionist majority . 

In 1892 the Unionist majority was 3,819. 

Mr. More was unopposed. 

* SPEECHES. 

Dec. 1. -Mr. Lyttelton, in London, on the potentialities of 
the Empire ... Mr. G. Wyndham, at Workington, expresses 
his satisfaction with the working of the new Irish Land Act ... 
Mr. Bryce, at Aberdeen, says retaliation is inconsistent with 
Free Trade, and must include a taxon food .. Mr. Winston 
Churchill, at Cardiff, argues that imported cheap goods stimu¬ 
late, but do not injure home industries. 

Dec. 2.—Mr. Walter Long, in London, defends the brewers' 
interests ... Mr. Birrell, at Watford, calls attention to the poverty 
of the common people in protected countries ... Dr. Clifford and 
others, at Kcnnington, on the injustice of the Education Acts. 

Dec. 3. -Mr. Ritchie, at Croydon, and Mr. Burns, at Notting¬ 
ham, on the fiscal question. 

Dec. 4. - Mr. Stuart Wortley, at Sheffield, on current 
politics ... Mr. J. R. Macdonald, L.C.C., at Birmingham, on 
Free Trade. 

Dec. 5.--Sir Michael I-Iicks-Beach, at Cheltenham, on muni¬ 
cipal trading. 

Dec. 7.—Lord Sclborne, in Edinburgh, supports Mr. Balfour's 
retaliation ... Mr. Bryce, at Aberdeen, on the Government's 
mismanagement in South Africa, and Mr. Chamberlain's proposed 
remedy ... Mr. Burns, in London, on the work of the Municipality. 

Dec. 8.—Sir M. Hicks-Beach, in London, on licences and 
compensation ... Mr. Winston Churchill, at Whitby, on Army 
reform. 

Dec. 9.—Sir K. Grey, at Leeds, says that Mr. Chamberlain's 
followers have got their minds on trusts, and fiscal harriers are 
favourable to trusts ... Sir John Gorst, in London, on the results 
of Free Trade and Protection ... Lord Hugh Cecil, in London, 
denies that Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme would hind the Empire 
together ... Mr. Burns, at I’cnge, opposes Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme from a Labour point of view. 

Dec. 10.—Mr. Asquith, at Bradford, shows how fiscal 
oiestions work themselves out ... Mr. Austen Chamberlain, ut 
Halifax, on Army administration and the fiscal question ... Mr. 
Winston Churchill, at Chelsea, regrets that the Conservative Party 
is favouring Protection ... Herr Bebel, in the Reichstag, on the 
German financial expenditure on the Army and Navy ; he com¬ 
plains that the burden of taxation rests on the poorer classes ... 
Mr. Lloyd-George, at Portsmouth, on the Schools; he says the 
Wel^jf terms are “No control, no cash” ... Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, at Blyth, speaks of the futility of Protection, and 
advises people t<? prepare for the coming General Election. 

Dec. u.—-Sir W. Harcourt, at Tredegar, says he knew 
England before Free Trade was introduced, and has seen its 

r d effects. He criticises Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme ... Sir 
Cartwright, at Toronto, says that it would be a great gain 
to the nations to exchange goods on fair terms ... General 
von Kinen, in the Reichstag, in reference to the recent cases of 
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maltreatment of soldiers and other abuses in the German 
Army ... Mr. Walter Long, at Glasgow, on the Unionist Party. 

Dec. 12.—Lord Rosebery, at Edinburgh, on the dangers 
involved in Mr. Chamberlain’s policy ; he says Mr. Balfour’*: 
defence is poor indeed ... Mr. Bums, at Ancrley, on Dr. 
Rutherfoord Harris and South Africa, 

Dec. 14.— Herr Bebel replies at great length to the Imperial 
Chancellor’s speech on the Army ... Count Tiszi, in the Hun¬ 
garian Chamber, maintains that the compact with Austria leaves 
both countries totally independent States. 

Dec. 16.—Mr. Chamberlain, at Leeds, on his fiscal ideals ... 

I ,ord Hugh Cecil, at Ealing, on the disloyalty of a section of 
the Unionist Party to Mr. Balfour’s programme ... Mr, Loomis, 
at New York, on the Panama Question. 

Dec. 17.—Mr. Hahhine, at Carshalton, says that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Commission is entirely without authority ... 
Lord Percy, at York, supports fiscal reform. 

Dec. 19.-—Mr. Lloyd-George, at Pwllheli, denounces the 
action of the Board of Education towards the Flintshire CoantH 
Council. 

Dec. 21.—Mr. Brodrick, at Guildford, on camps for Volun¬ 
teers ... Mr. Winston Churchill, at Halifax, on Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain’s Commission ... Mr. McKinnon Wood, in London, on the 
programme for the Progressive party at the next L.C.C. eleetiort. 

Dec. 22.—Mr. -Herbert Gladstone, at Birkenhead, on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fiscal proposals ... Sir Edward Clarke, in 
Manchester, says we have a system called Free Trade, which 
is not fair trade, but the matter must be fully discussed in FarlifP 
ment ... Sir A. Rucker, in London, advises that there should 
lie a choice between classics and modern languages. ♦ 

Dec. 28.—Mr. Haldane, at Glasgow, deals with the evils 
wrought by Protection in Germany ... Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
at Chester, on Free Trade. 

Dec. 29.—Mr. Haldane, at Tranent, on the Colonies. 

OBITUARY. 

Dec. 1.—Sir John R. Robinson (late of the Daily News), 75 
... Sir Janies Lee Steere( Western Australia), 73 ... Rev. Edwin 
Williams (Trevecca), 52 . . Rao Bahadur Sahaphathy 

Moodallian, 64 ... llerr Mayer (Munich) ... Mr. E. A. t^oyer 
(at Cairo), 51. • 4 

Dec. 3.--The Earl of Stair, 84. 

Dec. 4.—Rev. W, J. Hocking, 51. 

Dec. 5.—Miss A. M. Deane ... Mr. Alfred Louis Cohen,; 
L.C.C. ... Mr. H. Newson, I.L.B., 48. 

Dec. 6.— Rev. James Hood Wilson, 74. 

Dec. 7.—Canon McKenna, P.P. ... Dr. Julius Otto 
Grimm, 76. 

Dec. 8.—Herbert Spencer, 83 ... Count Maurice de Predil 
(French littirateur). 

Dec. 9.—Mr. Adolphm Drucker (New York) ... Herr 
Adolph von Hansemann (Berlin), 77 ... Right Kiev. C. W, 
Sandford, Bishop of Gibraltar, 75 ... Canon Walsh, R.C. 
(Plymouth). * , 

Dec. 10.—Lord Stanley of Alderley, 76 ... Sir Michael,, 
Shaw-Siewart, 78 ... Canon A. B. Donaldson (Truro), 64 ... . 
Baton Arthur de Rothschild, 52. 

Dec. 12.—Lord Abinger, 30. 

Dec. 13.—Canon Samuel Joy (Maidstone). 

Dec. 15.—Rev. G. E. Freeman (Peregrine) ... Sir James C. 
O’Down, C.B., 74 Rev. H. W. Pullen, 67. * 

Dec. 19.—Colonel J. G. Lindsay, R.E. 5 

Dec. 20.—Mr. Robert Etheridge, F.R.S., $4 Mr. F. 
Rene Coudert (Washington), 71 ... Sir Edwyn Dawes, 65. 

Dec. 2i.—Rear-Admiral Heath, C.B., 83 ... Rev. Dr. Brooke 
Herford. 

Dec. 22.—Seflor Naverro Rodriquez (Madrid). 

Dec. 23.—Sir John Thomson, K.C.B., 60. 

Dec. 24.—Mr. L. C. Orr-Ewing, M.B., 43. 

Dec. 26.—Signor.ZanardeUi ... Sir H. Bullard, M.P., 62. 

Dec. 28.—Sir W. Allan, M.P., 65 ... George Gissing, 45 ... 
Professor Schaeffle (Berlin), $2 ... Rev. S. W. Baker of Tonga, 
52 ... Madame Viard-Lo ,;s, 72 . 1 * 

Dec. 30.—The Marquis of Sligo, 79 , Mr. Andrew Pattullo 
(Canadian politician), 52, ■■ 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


Antltjuary.— Stock. 6 d. Jan. 

Concerning the “ Chi-Rhu ” Monogram, Illus. Rev. J. B. McGo.ern. 

P. Mela; an Old-Fashioned Geographer. Rev. W. C. Green. 

Two Suils of Armour in the Historical Museum at Usrnj. Ulus. R C. 
CLphan. 

Fairford Church and the Tomb of Its Founder. Ulus. Florence A. G, 
Davidson. 

i Architectural Record.—14, Vksey Street, New York. 25 cts. 

Dec. 

JBnerican Architecture of To day. Ulus. H. Croly. 

'The Blair Building. New York City. Iltus. H. W, Desmond. 
Brick-Building in London. Illus. D. N. B. Sturgis. 

The Aichitecture of West Point. Illus. M. Schuyler. 

Architectural !Review.— J, East Harding Sirket. 6d. Jan. 
Stamford. Ulus. Rev. W. J. Loftie. 

Dutch Architecture in Ceylon. Concl. Ulus. Hon. J. P. Lewis. 

The Origin of the Cape Gable. Ulus. Mrs. A. F. Trotter. 

Arena.— Gay and Bird. 23 cts. Dec. 

He Parsifal of Richard Wagner and Its Spiritual Significance. B. 0 . 
Flower. 

The Relation of Reciprocity to Protection. Prof. Edwin Maxey. 

The Belguei System,of Proportional Representation. Robert Tyson. 

'The Republic and 1904. Win. J. Hendrick. 

The Failure of Representative Government. Eltweed Pomeroy. 

Judges Attack Oregon Amendment for Majority Ru'e. George H. Shibl y. 
Criminal Treatment of Crime. Harris R. Cooley. 

Florentine Days. Lilian Whiting. 

Art.— Brown, Langham and Co. is. Dec. 15. 

Jan van Goyen. Illus. W. Steenhofif. 

Rubens's Diawings. Illus. M. Rouses, 

* Art Journal.— H. Virtue, is. 6 d. Jan. 

Frontispiece “ A Gi.-I in White ” after John Lavery. 

A Roupdel by Pietro Torrigiano. Ulus. Claude Phillips. 

John livery. Illus, A. C. R. Carter. 

George Stubbs and Charles Towne. Ulus. K Rimbault Dibdin. 

The Scottish National Gallery. Illus. D. C. Thomson. 

Li Soeidtd des Amis du Louvre. Illus. J. J, Marquet de Vasselot. 

Henry Holiday’s Crucifixion Window in the Church of t ie Holy Trinity, 
New York. Illus. Henry Holiday. 

Asiatic Quarterly Review.— Oriental Institute, Woking. Jan. 
India and Preferential Tariffs. Sir Roper Lethbridge. 

The Modern History of Trial by Jury m India. T. Durant Beighton. 

On the Failure of I-ord Curzon. A. Rogers. 

Education in Ceylon; a Plea for Estate Schools. A. G. Wise. 

Principles of British Land Legislation in India. Prof. S. Satthiinadhan. 
The Age of the Avestu from tne Critical Point of View. Prof. L Mills. 
Morocco; thepLand of the Paradox. Ion Perd carig. 

Some New Facts about Marco Polo's Book. K, 11 . Parker, 


Atlantic Monthly. —Gay and Bird. is. D.c. 

The Church: Some Immediate Questions. T. T. Monger. 

Some Second President! il Term Precedents. C. M, Harvey. 

Editing. Sir Leslie Stephen. 

Nature Study. I. R. Taylor. 

The-Last Roynl Veto. W._ Everett. 

Radium; the New Revelation in Science. John Trowbridge. 

Vanishing London. Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Penn.II. 

The Profession of Publicist. A. R. Kimball. 

N&ad-Buildmg among the Moors. R. L. Bull ird. 

Whistler. Royal Cortissox. 

Stdphani-- Mollanod. Francis Grierson. 

Badminton Magazine.— Eyre and $corns woodk. is. Jan. 
Black Mount. Illustrated. Karl of Onslow. 

Mid-Winter on an Alpine Peak. Illustrated. Mrs, Aubrey Ls Blond. 
Starters and Starting. Illustrated. A. Starter, 

Goff; a Retrospect. H. S. C. Everard. 

At, top Gate of Tibet. Illustrated. J. W. A. Grieve. 

Burning the Waters In the Mediterranean. Illustrated. G. C. Kotbery. 
Puncbesh-vn, 1892-1903. Illustrated. Major Arthur Httglics-Onsluw. 
QuailrSbodting in Lower Egypt. Illustrated. F. Douglas. 

' : Bankers'Magazine.—W aterlow. n, ed. Jan. 
Bankors’ Profit Matglns in 1903. - 
The Fiscal Cw«r*yer*y. i 


Blackwood’s Magazine.— Blackwood. 2s. 6d. Jan. 
A Nation at Pi ty : the Peril of Gaines. 

Some Big,Lost Norway Salmon. Gilfrid W. Hartley. 

Heraldry. 

Herbert Spencer. 

A Turkish Farm. 

The Military Book-Shelf. 

Richard Cobden. 

Musings without Method. 

The Earl of Stair, 


K-Booklovers’ Magazine.— 13*3, Walnut Smiter, Nmv York. 
25 cts. Jan. 

The Democratic Problem. Illus. Willis J. Abbot. 

Joseph Chamberlain, illus. F. A. Acland. 

French Sculpture of To-day. Illus. C. Yarnall Abbott. 

Mortimer Meupes. Illus. Miss Dorothy Menpe.s. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works. Illus. J. M. Rogers. 

e Bookman.—H oodek and Stoughton, is. Dec. 15 . 

Hans Andersen. Illus. S. Knaplon. 


Bookman.— .America.) Dodd, Mead and Co., New York. 23 cts. 

Dec. 

William Butler Yeats. With Portrait. Isabel Moore. 

American Undergraduate Dramatics, Illus. L. Guernsey P ic.-. 

Local Colour and Some Recent Novels. F. T. Cooper. 

The New York Election. H. T. P. 


Canadian Magazine.— On I-ARK) Publishing Co., Tumonio. 35 cts. 

Dec. 

Toronto. Illus, Norman Patterson. 

Canada and Mr. Chambirlam ; Symposium. 

Sandringham House. Illus. Mr». S. A. Tooley. 

The War of 1812. Contd. Maps and Illus. James Hannay. 

Captain.— Nrwn us. 6 d. Jan. 

My First Tiger. Illus. C. E. Gouldsbury. 

Cassell’s Magazine.— Cassell. 6d, Jan. 

The Captain of the English Team in Australia. Illus. M. Randal Roberts. 
Westwards. Illus. E. H. Cooper. 

Mr. Santley at Home. Ulus, Percy Cross Standing. 

The Temple. Illus. 

Blu-jackets on Hoard a Liner. Ulus. A. G. Campbell. 

Beauty Spots and Patches and Their Meaning. Illus. K. de Cordova. 

Catholic World.— 32. Paternoster Row. is. Dec. 13. 

Sir Henry Irving’s Dante. J. J. Walsh. 

Frederic Ozanam. Rev. H. A. Brann. 

In the Footsteps of Wordsworth. Illus. Thomas O’Hagan. 

Some African Languages and Religims. Rev. L. Plunk.-tt. 

Dame Joan Clopton of Quinton; an English Anchoress. Francesca M. 
Steele. 

The Missions on the Congo. Ulus. Contd. A. B. Tugtmn. 

The Church in France and the Briand Bill. Manuel de Moreira, 


Century Magazine.— Macmillan, is. 4d. Jan. 

The Storm Centre of French Politics. Ulus. O. Guerlae, 

Fable and Woodmyth. Illus Ernest Tompson Seton. 

Thackeray’s Friendship with an American Family. Contd. W. M. 
Thackeray. 

Fenway Court, Boston. Illus. S. Baxter. 

The Litest News from Lhasa. Map and Illus. Rev. Ekai Kawaguchi. 
Our Friend the Dog. Maurice Maeterlinck. 

The New Elemmt, Radium. Iltus. Ernest Merritt. 

Radium and Radio-activity. Mme. S. Curie. 

Efforts to restrict Undesirable Immigration. H. C. Lodge. 

The Need of Closer Inspection and Greater Restriction of Immigrants. 

Chambers’s Journal.— 47. Paternoster Row. 7d. Jan. 
American Methods. Sir Edmund Verney. 

Ancient Wells in St. Andrews and Elsewhere. H. T. Linskill. 

Australia in the " Thi ties.” _ P. L. Oliphaut. 

Concerning the Mole. Canning Willi mis. 

On Highgate Hill. 0 . Grey. 

Christian Realm.— 6, Essex Street, Strand. 3d. Jan. 

W. T. Stead. With Portrait. Rev. W. C. Chisholm. e 

Out with an Entomologist. J. J. Ward. 

The Mauchttttr Guardian and Its Editor, Mr. C. P. Scott. With 
Portrait. Jesse Quail. 

Church Missionary Intelligencer.— Church Missionary Society. 

6d. Jan. 

Some Tribes of Southern Nigeria. 

The Present Aspect of Missionary Wo k. J. R Mott. 
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Connoisseur.— Otto. IS. Jan. 

“ Old’’Crome, Painter-Etcher. Ulus. M. Hardie. 

Lace-Making in Spain and Portugal. Contd. Ulus. M. Jourdain, 
Medals connected with the Iran Industry. Illus. B. H. though. 
Staffordshire Figures (Pottery). Illus. S. Harper, 

Thackeray’s Drawing*. Illus. Lewis Melville. 

Manuscripts at Hatfield House. Illus. X. Bolt. 

Thomas Chippendale. Contd. Illus. R. S. Clouston. 

The Real Peg Woffington. Illns.t W. J. Lawrence. 

Supplements“ Mn>. Harding and Her Son 
and Juliet ” af er W. Hamilton, etc. 

Contemporary Review.— Horace Marshall. as. 6d. 
Herbert Spencer. Dr. A. M. Fairbairn. 

The Need for a Radical Party. H. W. Massingltam. 

The Tibetan Punic. Alexander U lar. 

Christianity in the Modern World. Contd, D. S. Cairns. 

The Taxation of Foreign Investments. F. W. Peihick-Luwrence. 
Physical Degeneration and the Poverty I.ine. Mrs. Bos inquet. 
Dialect Plays in Italy. Jean Dormis. 

The Story of an Old Race told by Its.-If. Hon. Auberon Herbert. 
On the Higher Love. Ueo-ge Rarlow. 

Foreign Affairs. Dr. E J. Di'lon. 


after Cosway ; “ Horn to 


Jan. 


ComhiU Magazine.— Smith, Elder. is. Jan. 

Charles Dickens and the Guild of Literature and Art. John R. Robinson 
Old New Zealand. Lady fhoonie. 

No. 10 Downing Street. Sir Algernon West. 

The Misses Berry; a Blackstick Paper. Mrs Richmond Rilchia. 
Diplomacy in the Tenth Century ; Alms fur Oblivion. Richard Garnett. 
Theodore Honk. Viscount St. Gyres. 

Chentu; In a Viceregal City. Mrs. Archibald Little. 

The Mystery of Kaspar Hauser; title Child of Kuiope. Andrew I. mg, 
Mrs. Hants: a Nineteenth Cemury Philosopher. F. J. H. Durum. 

The Vouttg Fisher. Stephen Gwynn. 


Cosmopolitan.— IsraRNArioNAi. News Co. fid, Dec. 
British Soc'al Life. Illus. Lady Henry Somerset. 

The Wonders of New York. Ulus. John Hrisb.-n Walker. 

Captains of Industry ; Symposium. Contd. Illus. 

Zig-Zag Tobogganing. Illus. Mis. Aubrey I.e Blond. 

Home-Made Windmills of the Pi able States. Ulus. P. Kastman. 

Zion; the Capital of a Jewish Nati.ni. lllps. R. J. H. Gottheil. 

Critic. —G. P. Putnam's Sons, Nkw York, as els. Dec. 
Wagner's “ Parsifal.” Ulus. A. I. du P. Coleman. 

Watts and Ideal Portraituie. Ulus. Cluistim Uiinton. 

Sacred Themes in Lithograph. Illus. Christian llrintou. 

The Social History of England according to t'unji Illus. L. Strucli y. 
The Sardou-Moreuu " Dante.” W. Littlefi.ld. 

American Painters of (he Sea. Ulus. C. H. Laftin. 


East and West.- -at, Paternoster Sou XRE. i rupee. Dec. 

The Life of Gladstone Pi of. F. G. Selby. 

Jokai—the Hungarian Novelist. Bangor. 

India and Her Fiscal Policy. I.aliibhii Samaldi 
Raja Todar Mai. Sirdar Jogomlra Singh. 

The Troubles of the National Congr. ss. A. Nm dy. 
l'udukota. J. H, Petitiinglon. 

Economic Journal.— Macmih an. 5s. Dec. 

T'rtfcienrial Tariffs and Canadian Interests. 1 rof. A. W. Flux 
Economic Possit ililies of an Impeiid Fisc d Policy. L. L. Price. 

Taxation for Revenue as a Canon of Public Finnice. Prof. C F. Rasta 
On Some Neglected British Economists. Contd. Prof. E. R, 
Scligmau. 

The Graumiilling Industry. Contd. H. Macrosty. 

The Railway Stakes in Holland. N. G. Pierson. 

The Use and Abuse of Authority in Economics. Prof. J. S. Nicholson. 

The New Coal-Beds in Belgium. Prof L. Dechesne. 

Peasant-Farming in Denmatk. E. Givskov. 

Educational Times.— 89, Fahringdon Street. 61 . Jan. 
leaving Certificates. J. L. Holland. 

. Empire Review.— Macmiu.an. is. Jan. 

Fiscal Illusions. Ernest Foxwell. 

Imperial Fiscal Union ; Vi wx of the Ottawa Conference. C. Einloch 
Cooke. 

Federation and the Navy. Lieut. L. H. Hordern. 

Atiand Pal; the Dacoit. Col. G. H. Trevor. 

The Wanders of Mao.iland. K. 1 . Massy. 

Early Days in Bombay. Eustac i J. Kids. 

Daniel Sutherland and Canada’s Posts, 1816 aj. J. G Heady. 


Engineering Magazine —ass, Strand, is. Jan. 

The Solution of the Isthmian-Canal Problem. Gen. H. L. Abbot. 
Organisation and Personnel in the Building of the Panama Canal. 

The^arieiifelde-Josscn High-Speed Electric Railway Trials, Illus. 

A. Gradenwit*. , , . . . „ 

An Example of the Modern Development of the Apprenticeship System. 

I.. l>. Burlingame. . „ . . ,,, „ „ ,, , 

The Homes of the Great Engineering Societies, Illus. H. H. Suplcp. 

The Limits and Possibilities of Deep Mining. Illus. E. H. Robert in 
Mechanical and Metallurgy Applications of Aiuminothermtcs. 

E. Guarini. . . „ . „ 

Cutting Speeds and Feeds with the New Tool Steels. 0 , Smith. 


F L. 
Dr. 


Illus. 


Engineering Times. — P. S. King. M. Dec. 15. 

The Principles of Steam Engines, Contd. J. H. Dales. 

The “ Newcomen ” Engine. Illus. H. Davey. 

Queensland; Its Material Progress and Nfftur.il Resmirc s. Illus. J. P. 

Thompson. _ . 

The “ Linde ” System of Ice-Making and Refrigeration. Ulus. 


English Illustrated Magazine.— Hutchinson, ad. Jan. 
The Coming of the Stuarts. Ulus. J. A. J. Hgpsden. 

British Song-Poets of To-day. Illus. P. C. Standing. 

The Art of Skating. Illus. ‘ 

A Chat about Pheasants. Illus. A. J. Wall.# 

Indian Moccasins, illus. M. A. Peclc. ■' 

Kipling and the Children. Illus. Agnes Deans Cameron. 


Expositor.— Hooper and Stoughton, is. Jan. 

An Appeal for a Higher Exegesis. Prof. T. K. Cheyne. 

The Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia. Prof. W, M. Ramsay. 

The True Knowledge of God. Prof. G. G, Findlay. 

I )r. Denny’s “ The Atonement and the Modern Mind.” Prof. A. S. Peake. 
Characteristics of New Testament Greek. Prof. James Hope Moulton. 
The Life of Christ according to St. Mark. Prof. W. H. Bennett. 


Fortnightly Review.— Chapman and Hall. as. fid. Jj.n. v 
The Irish Univeisity Commission and Its Report. William O’Conr.or 
Morris. 

Herbert Spencer. William Henry Hudson. 

Ibsen’s Apprenticeship. William Archer. 

The Known and the Unknown in Mr. Chamberlain's Policy. A. C. Pigou. 
The Congo Question. H. R Fox-Bourne. 

The Bossiak and Russia’s Social Unrest. A'exander Kinlocli. 

Capping in the Hunting Field. W. B. Woudgate. 

The Situation in Morocco. A. J. Dawson. 

Occupation as a Test of Prosperity. John Holt Schooling. 

Herbert Spencer and the Dangers of Specialism. John Beattie Crceier. # 
The Secession of Panama. Benjamin Taylor. 

The Far Eastern Problem. Alfred Stead. 

The Crecvey Papers. G. S. Street. t » 

The Home l'ride Fallacy ; Correspondence. 


Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly.— 141, Fifth Aveni r, New York. 

10 cts. Dec. 

Charles J. Bonaparte. Illus. J. F. Brownell. 

The Degradation of Wall Street. Illus. An American. 

Genealogical Magazine.— Stock, is. Jan. 

How to us • a Coat of Arms. 

The Precedence of Towns. 

Baronies and Pi oof of Sitting. 

The Arms of the English Royal Family. Ulus. 

Gentleman's Magazine-— Chatto anu Winccs. is. J.ifl. 

Water at Work. F. Graham Ansel I. * 

Athens under the Franks, 1004-1446. William Miller. 

The Fashionable Dinner. W. J. Forman. 

old Customs and Superstitions in Co. Meath. A. H. Singleton. 

Characters in Birds. W. J. Ward. 

The Curfew Bell. J. Cuthbcrt Hadden. 

Italian Str.-ct Cries. F.. C. Vaiisitlart. 

Sir Walter Raleigh; an Adventure of the Sixteenth Century. J. Glberoe 
Sieveking. 

Geographical journal.— Kow. Stanford, as. Doc. ,15. 
Expedition to Catipolican Bolivia, tyoi-1902. Map and lllu£tr..tions. 
Dr. J. W. Evans. 

Four Years’ Arctic Exploration, iS.jS-njoa. Map and Illusgatious, Com¬ 
mander R. E. Peary. 

The Republic of Panama. With Map. Col. G. E. Church. 

Girl’s Own Paper.— 4, Bouverie Street, fid. J. n. 

Modest Motoring. Miss N. G. Bacon. 

Christianity and the Body. Dr. A. T. Schofield. 

Girl’s Realm.— io, Norfolk Street, Strand, fid. Jan. „• 

M.s. Klitch Long and Her Zoo at Denver, Colorado. Illus. Lena Shrp- 
stone. 

Photography as a Winter Hobby. Ulus. M. Snowden Ward. 

Christinas with the Wits and Humorists. Illus. Mrs. S. A, Toolev. - - V- 
The Bird-Charmer of the Ttiileries Gardens in Paris. Illus. Lily Butler. 
My Future as I see It. Illus. Miss HJen Keller. 

Good Words,— Isbistkr, fid. Jan. 

Reason and Rationalism from the Side of Religion. Canon H. Hensley 
Henson. , 

Coaling Competitions in the Royal Navy. II|ua. H. C. Fi fe. 
Flower-Farming in Scilly. Illus. P. (Soltins. 

•Shakespeare’s r Love's Labour’s-Lost.” G. K. Chesterton. 

The Drum. Ulus. J. F. Rowbotham. 

Great Thoughts.— 4. St. Bride Street, fid, j.m. 

Charles Dickens. Illus. W. j. Dawson. 

Hector Berlioz. Ulus. Rev. R. P. Downes. 

Justin McCarthy: Interview. Illus. ‘ Raymond Bl thwavt. 

How l do My Cats, by Louis Warn , Intemew, Il.us. R. BLthwayt. 
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The Review of Reviews, 


Harms worth Magazine.— Harmsworth. 4*J- J an - 
Archbishop Davidson and Hit Work. IIlus. R:v. Montagu; Fowler. 
Moated Granges, Ulus. C. G Harper. 

The Child Slaves of London, Tilus R. II. Shrrard. 

Gladstone. Hips. Henry W. Lucy. 

K, Blair Leighton and His Wo. It I tins A. Margaux. 

Pearls. Ulus. G J, L. Clarke. 

My View of London, T. W. H Crosland. 

Xlie Wonders of Somnambulism. Ulus Ur. W A. Hammond. 

*A Chat with Herbert Campb.-li. Ulus. 

The Wheel of Fortune, Ho* Premium Bonds are drawn, lllus K. 
Charles. < 


Harper's Monthly Magazine.— 45. Albemarle Street, is. 

The Tragedy of King Richard III. lllus. E Rhys. 

Is English becoming corrupt? T. R, Lounsbu-y. 

A Neglected Chapter of Our Colonial History, lllus. James Gibson 
Johnson. 

Mount McKinley: America's Unconquered Mountain. lllus. r. A. Conk. 
'Ota Slave Market at Marrakesh. lllus. S. L Bensusan. 

Disintegration of the Radio-active Elements. E. Rutherford. 

The Derelict-Humors, lllus. H. H. Lewis. 


Ltpplnoott’s Monthly Magazine. —Pim.AHBi.rHt a. n, r>cc. 
Avowals. Contd. George Moore. 


Lonaon quarterly Review. 


,—c. a. 
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Mr. Gladstone as Churchman and Theologian. Prof. W, T. Davison. 
I he Bible in the Church and Mission Field. Prof T. Nicol. 

Social Mixture and Our Boys. T. H. S. Escott 

The Need for a Positive Gospel. Principal P. T. Forsyth. 

Faith-Healing end Mind-Cure in America. Prof. J. Orr. 

1 he Stellar Universe and Man s Place in It. K. Walter Maunder. 


Longman’s Magazine.— Longmans. 6d. Jan. 
Marine Steam Turbines. R. Cromie. 

Some Scouts—but not Scouting. C ipt. A. O. Vaughan. 
Humours of Eastern Travel. Louisa Jebb. 

Kahel Varuhagen. Mary Ha-grave. 


MoClure’s Magazine.— ro, Nokfoi.k SritutT, Sikani). iocts. Dec. 
The History of the Standard Oil Company, lllus. Cuntd. Miss Ida M. 

Tarbell. 

Portraits of Civic Life. lllus. John La Farge. 


ft Hlbbort Journal. —Williams and Nokgate. as. fid. Jan. 
Progressive Catholicism aod High Chu-eH Absolutism. H. C. Gorrance. 
Tlie Alleged Indifference of Laymen to Religion ; .Symposium. 

The Evidence of Desigu in the Elements and Structure of the Cosmos. Wm. 
Pepperrell Montague. 

The New Point of View in Theology. Rev. J. H. Biebitz. 

The Gods as Embodiments of the Race-Memory. Edward Carpenter. 
Sacrificial Communion in Greek Religion. Lewis R. Farnell. 

The johannine Problem. Contd. Is. W. Bacon. 

Zoroastrianism and Primitive Christianity. Concl. Rev. Jas. Muff at 
ij^me Theological Aspects of the Iconoclastic Controversy. Alice Gardner. 

Independent Review.— Unwin, as. 6d. Jan. 

Land Monopoly; the Appeal to History. 

Land Refihm vmtM Protection. C. Trevelyan. , 

A Ride in Monastir. H. W Nevinson. 

Ernest von Koerb.Tj Austrian Premier. F. W. Hirst. 

Motoring. G. Lowis Dickinson. 

'The Electra of Euripides; the Meanest of Greek Tragedies. G. Murray, 
Canada and the Empire. Hon. George Peel. 

Native Labour in South Afi ic-i. Rev. J. S. Moffatt. 

Protection and the Wool Trade. J. H. Clapham. 

Journal of the African Society.— M acm li.an. 6s. Jan. 
Muhammadanism in the Western Sudan. T. J. Tonkin. 

Notes on the Benin Language. R. E. Dennett: 

King Maluango’s Court. K. E. Dennett. 

The Qpurt of the Slave Mainhonn. R. E. Dennett. 

Receig Portuguese Legislation oti Negro I.ihuur Questions. Sir H. II. 
Johnston. 

The Common Date Palm. A. Johnston. 

Kuseiub; and the Bemba (Awrmba) Nation. Rev. W. Givan Robertson. 
The Gold Coast when Kdtvard IV. was King. J. M. Strbih. 

Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.— Northumberland 
4 vknou. 6d. Dec. 13. 

Malaria in India and the Colonies. Major Ronald Ross. 

Queensland. Dr. J. P. Thompson. 

Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.— J. J. Keuuuk. 
a,s. Dec. 15. 

Food-Stuffs in th; 'Time of War. Alfred Mansell. 

The Allotmeq# of the Regular Combatant Units of the Home Establi-hmeut 
to Their Duties in War and Stations in Peace, etc. Lieut.-Col. 
H. C, C. D. Simpson. 

Knowledge.— 336, High Homiokn. fid. Jan. 

The Nature, Habitats and Distribution of Fungi. lllus. G. Massee. 
World-Buildig out of Meteorites. Miss Agnes M. Clerke, 

Jupiter and His Surface Currents, lllus. Rev. 'T. E. R. Phillips. 

The Ancestry of the Horae. lllus. R. Lydekkar. 

Lady’s Realm.— Hutchinson. 6 d. Jan. 

Reminiscences of Court and Society, 1844-1303. lllus- Hon. Mrs. Army. 

* tag®- 

Lady Champions of Sport.' lllus. Annesley Keneal ■. 

M. Lachenai; a Master of Pottery. lllus. J. N‘. Raphael. 

Miss Mugifl, Artist. lllus. G. A. Wade. 

The Duke and Duchess of Leeds at Hornby Castle. lllus. 

Royal B.tdes of 1903. Ulus. Minim von Dracheufels. 

Leisure Hour.— 4, Bouvettra Street, fid. Jon. 

The Polar Quest. Ulus. Lieut, E. H. Shacklaton. 

The Problem of tlis British City. F. A. McKenzie. 

Nelson’s Duchy of Bronte, lllus. Douglas Sladcn. 

Pottery: the Oldest Art in the World. Ulus. K. Milhr. 

Schedfs for the Mentally and Physically Defective. Ulus. 

Library World.— I8i, Queen Victoria Street. 61 . Dec. 15. 
Reflections on Ubrarienship. - ' 

Salaries of Library. Assistants. Sub-Libra Lin. 

Indexing.,''Contd. A. L. Clatke. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.— Macmim.an. is. J.,n. 

In Praise of the Spade. D. G. Hogarth. 

Funny Burney. S. T. Irwin. 

The Alien Immigrant. C. B. R. Kent. 

Manse and Minister. Daniel Johnston. 

Dante and Verona ; Ste.p Stairs and Bitter Bread. 

A National Balance-Sheet. Lieut.-Col. Maude. 

Magazine of Art.— Casseli.. is. Jan. * 

Frontispiece:—“ 'The Groves of Blarney ’’ by F. S. Walker. 

Richard Jack. Ulus. W. Roberts. 

The Furnishing and Decoration of the Drawing-Room, lllus. A. V.dlanc.t. 
Frank Btangwyti, Etcher. Ulus. Painter-Etcher. 

Bohemia : a New Country for the Artist, lllus. Val C. Piinsep. 

Prof. Gerald Moira. Contd., Ulus. F. Lynn Jenkins. 

A Newly Discovered Tintoretto. Ulus. Dr. K. Modigli mi. 
Portrait-Painting Technically Considered. Prof. H, vuu He koine". 

Missionary Review.— 44, Fleet Si rent. is. Dec. 

Indebtedness of Missions to the Mystics. Dr A. T. Piers,11, 

'l'he Black Man in Inland Siberia. Rev U. L. W.i'ker. 

Notable Christmas Days in Missionary Histoiv. B lie M. Br.J.ie. 

Trials aod Triumphs in Basutoland. A. Casalis. 

Seeking to reach the Educated Hindus. G. S. Eddy. 

Month.—L ongm ans. is. Jan. 

Wilf.id Ward’s ‘‘Problems and Persons.” 

Semper Kad -m. Rev. G. Tyrrell. 

R.-ligion in Upper Egypt; Letter from Father Nnurrit. 

The Records of Barbados. Contd. Rev C. W. Ban ainl. - 

Mr. Inge on Christian Mysticism; a Discussion invited. Rev. |. Rickaby. 

The Venerable Julie Billiart and Her Order of Notre Dame. I-! Baton. 

'l’he Antiquity of the Angelus, Rev. H. Thurston. 

Monthly Review.— Murrav. vs. ed. j.m. 

Foreign Trade and the Money Market. Felix Schuster. 

The War Office and Some Opinions. 

Wanted, a Scapegoat. 

The Present Drift of Italian Policy. Commendatore F. San'ini. 
Anti-Semitism in Contemporary Russ u. M. Tugan Baranowsky. 
Cestellorizo; Cre.cent and Cross. D. G. Hogarth 
The Kcconslruc ion of Karnak. Ulus. JohnWa-d. 

The Creevey Papers. Rowland E. Protliero. 

Tennyson and Dante. The President of Magdalen, 

The Ideaaif Proportion. T. Siurge Moore. 

Munsey's Magazine.— Horace Marshall, fid. Jan. 

The Absorption of Mexico. Ulus. Walter Flavius McCaleb. 

T eaching the Home Makers. Ulus. Ruth Everett. 

Foreign No. iiity in New York. Ulus. Frit* Cunliffe-Owen. 

Sir Henry Mortimer Durand. Ulus. Fritz Cunliffe-Owen. 

American Sculpture and the Louisiana Purchase Exhibit! 11. Ulus. Elsie 
Reasoner. 

Washington Irving in England. lllus. T. K. Pemberton. 

Matinee Idols, Past and Present. Ulus. W. Steel). 

National Review.—Enw. Arnold, as. fid. Jan. 

Fiscal Reform. Charles Booth'. 

The Duke of Devonshire; the New Leader of the Opposition. An Elector. 
'The Government Measure for the Port of London. Ulus, and Map# Sir 
D. Henry I * Merchant. 

The Most Corrupt Ci’y in the World. Gustavus Myers. 

British Manner*. Onloiik ;r. 

American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 

Sit- Charles Pritcha-d. H. M. Birdwood. 

The Acouisition of Nigeria. F, I. M. 

Cotton, Cebden and Chambc.iain. Hon. Matthew White Ridley. 

The Poet’s PL-y. 1 . mia. 



Leading Contents of Current Periodicals. 


»oi 


Haw England Magazine.— 5 , Park Square, Boston. »s ct». Dec. 
Immigration, W. 8. Alcott. 

Philip Freneau ; America's First Poet. Ulus. Annie Russell Marlle. 

'Che Women of the Grant Family. Illus. Olive Lie. 

The Revival of Fireside Industries. Illus. Katherine Louise Smith. 

Pbo togra phingthe Negro in the South. Ulus. J. H. Tarbell. 

The Ups and Down* or Christmas in New England. A. E. Brown. 

The United States National Museum.. Ulus. R. 1 . Genre. 

Some Sidelights of the Clergyman s Profession, Graham Mac. 

New Ireland Review.— Burns and Oat. s. 6 d. J..n. 

How Ireland suffers from Centralised Departments. William I'iJd. 
Inherited Wealth. M. McCrae. 

Raphael. Eleanor MacDermot. 

Early Irish History. Arthur Uery. 

The Agricultural Labourers of Ireland. Richard I. Kelly. 

An Object-Lesson in Irish Stage History. W. J. Lawrence. 

New Liberal Review. -Temple Chambers. is. Jan. 

is the British Drama worth Ue.ping alive? Jerome K. Jerome. 

The Russo-Japanese Pe.il ana Its Bearing on Anglo-Fiench Relations. 
Frederic Lees. 

Anti-Semitism; the Other Side of the Question. P. J. Hitgh-sdon. 

The English Party System ; the Talc of a l'opic. G. K. C.k merlon. 

The Soul of a Cathedral. J. H. Yox.dl. 

The Elections in Dulwich and Lewisham. A Spectator. 

The Casc for the Second Ballot. J. K. Wool.iiutt. 

Art in the Toils. C. G. Compton. 

The Doom of the English Cockney. Geoffrey Turner. 

Shakespeare's Nature, G. A. B. Dewar. 

Mr. Thomas Creevty, M.P., Whig and Scandalmonger. W. S. Iriglis. 
lie land at the Cross Roads. Prof Tyrrell. 

Nineteenth Century and After.— Sampson Low. os. t>d. Jan. 
Jneffectu il Preferences. Sir Robert Giffen. 

The Lai ger Basis of Colonial Preference. Benjamin Kidd. 

The Vellow Peril Bogey. Demetrius C. Boulger. 

Educational Concordats. Bishop of St. Asaph. 

How Long Will the Education Act last ? D C. I with bury. 

Some Notes as to London Theatres P..st and Present. Sir Algernon West. 
Lending Libraries and Cheap Books. Princess Kropotkin. 

'Che New Discoveiies in Electricity. Antonia Ziutmeru- 
A Knight of the Sangreal. Ernest Rhys. 

Life in Cierra Del Fuego. W. S. Barclay. 

The Increase of Fish-Destroying Birds and Seals. R. U. Marston. 

The Home Office Scheme for Professional Ciiminals. Sir Kub.it Ande.son. 
The Curse of Corsets. Dr. Arabella Keueuly. 
lade. Herbert A. Giles. 

A White Australia. Oswald P. Law and W. T. G II. 

North American Review.— w«. Hkinemann. as. 6d. Dec. 

'Che Venezuelan Arbitration and the Hague Tribunal. Wayne MucVu gli. 
Mr. Morley’s Life of Gladstone. G.ildwir. Smi.h, 

Che Alt ck on the Congo Free State. 1). C. Boulge 1 '. 

Citizenship and Suffrage. W. L. Scruggs. 

tjght on Some Kducoiuiial Problems. Rev. U. A. Stimson. 

Increasing Deset lions and the Army Canteen. Col. VV, C. Church. 

If the South had been allowed to go. Ernest Crosby. 

The Personality of Hawthorne, w. D Howells. 

A New Anglo-American Dispute. P. T. McGrath. 

Representative Inequality of Senators. S. Baxter. 

'Che Bri.ish Monarchy : a Reply. Defensor. • 

The Republic of Panama. E. A. Morales. 

Colombia’s Last Vision of Eldorado. Man ion Wilcox. 

The Triache ous 'I reaty ; a Colombian Pica. Rafil Pdrez. 

Open Court. —Kkoan P/m- fid. Dec. 

Tolstoy’s Answer to the Riddle of Life. E. H. Crosby. 

Robert Houdin, Cunju 01, Author, and Arnbi assador. Ulus. H. K. 
Evans. 

Cross or Crescent in India.' With Table. F. A. Ogg. 

P. A. Lek. Illus, Concl. l)r. Paul Carus. 

Page’s Magazine. —Clun House, Surrey Street, is. Jan. 

The Irrigation of the Nile Valley. Maps and llius. John Wa d. 

New Diving Torpedo Boats, iflus. H. C. Fyfc. 

How to educate an Electrical Engineer. E. Kilburn Scott. 

The Manufacture and Use of Concrete. A. Legg. 

I* Anything the Matter with Piece-Work. Frank Richards. 

Some Modern Fire Appliances. Illus, G. Armistuad. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Ulus. 

Pall Mall Magazine,— Newiun Street, Hoi.born is. Jan, __ 
The Children of the Pottciies, Illus. Duchess of Suthe land. 

The Sensations and Emotions of Ae ial Navigaii.n, Ulus, A. Satiios- 
Dumont. 

The Mediterranean Fleet at Home. Arnold White. 

On theMYail of the Opal in Australia. Illus. A. M.cdonald, 

The Brohtfi Country. Ulus. William Sharp. 

Sir Oliver Lodge. Illus. H. Begbi 

Mr. Sidney Ime and the Baconians. G Slronach. 

Pearson’s Magazine.— C. A. Pearson. 6d. j ,n. 

An Ocean Gmycyard off Newfoundland. Illus. P, T. McGrath. 

The Social Duties of Mrs. Roosevelt, illus. A. G. Baker, 

Behind the Sadies at Monte Cvlo. Illus. C. S. and A. M. Will. .mson. 
Tubular London, Ulus. K. P. Purler, 


Pogltlviat Review.— Wm reeves .j h,i. 

Herbert Spencer. Frederic Hannon 

Comte’s “ Discourse on the Positi.e Spirit f H Undue. 

A Fiscal Catechism. Frederic Han non 

Practical TeaohBr.—33. Paternoster Row ni 1 m 
Mi. Herbert Spencer With,Portrait. 

Quiver.— CASSEt-U fid. Jan. 

J.-iome the Scholar. Illustrated, Dean Sconce 

In Touch with the Old Puritans. Ulus. Sart.lt Wilson 

The Lapsed Masses; are They reclaim bl# I Ulus. K Mudit Sm'th. 

Painters and Preachers. Illus. A. Fish. * 

Railway Magazine.— 30, Fetter Lane. fii. J.m. 

An Ocean •• Special." UEis. H. Russell. 

I .cedi—London Express Train S riices. Illus. H. G. Au-.h. i. 

Evolution of the “ Aclnll.s.” Illus. F. J. Husband,. 

Portsmouth " Dir. ct ” Line of the L. and S.W.R. Illus. J. Bonham. 
London and Northw.stcm Expresses during I903. K. K. Charlewood. 

John H. Adams, N.b.R. Locomotive Supiilntcndent. Illus. 

Gradients of the L. and N.W.K. Contd. Illus. S. M. Piii'lp. 

Mr. R. M. Deeley, Locotru live Supt. MidLnd Railway. Illus. 

Reader —Lami-RY, Nkw Vork. asets. D-c. 

Howard ChandWr Christy, illus. Eat) .Stetson Crawfo d. 

Review Of Reviews.— tj, Astor Place, New Vork. asets. Jrn • 
The Texas Cattle Fever, How Science is Winning a Lung rigbl. illus. 
Prof. C S. Potts. 

The Status of the South-Western Oil Industry. Illus. 13 . A. Willey. 

The English Walnut in Southern California. Ulus. Elizabeth Antoinette 
Ward. 

Heibert Spencer. Illus. F. J E. Woodbridgc. 

The Outlo k lor St/el and Iron. C. Kiiclihi.ff. 

The Prospect for Railway Earnings. R. W. Maitin. 

(lood Crops and Good Times m the West. C. M. Harger. 

'Hie Promise of 1904 for Trade in Grn-rnl. F. W. Hawthorne. _ 

Klilin Root. Illus. Walter Wellman. * 

Joseph L. Biiatow: the A gas of the Post-Office Depnnm.nl, Ulus. 
Clarence H. Matson. 

’ St. Nicholas.— Macmiu.an. is. j iK. * 

The Signs of Old Loudon Illus. Contd, J. K. Culfoid. 

Japanese Athletics for Ante.ienn Boys. Illus, IL I. Hanco’k. 

Scottish Geographical Magazine. —Eutv. Sianmikij. i,. oi. 

D-c. 15. 

North Polar Exp-xliiion, 18,8-1 jia. Map and Illus. Commander R. JC 
Peary. 

Scribner’s Magazine.— Ssm son Low. is. Jan. 

A New Valley of Wonders in Utah. Illus. F. S. D.llenb ugh. 

Tt.e War uf 181a. Illus. C pt. A. T. Malian. 

Eialik Brangwvn. Illus. M. H. Spielmaiin. 

The Scientific W01 k of the United States Government, S P. Langley. 

Alfted Quinton Collins. Symposium. g 

Strand Magazine.— Nkwnes. * 6,1 J.m. • 

Happy Evenings. Illus. 

How a Chromo-Lithograph is minted. Illus. L. G.ny-Gower. 

Prince Henry’s Beast Hot k. Illus. 

M. Cu. ie : tt.e Discoverer uf Radium. Illus. Cletel.ndMoff.lt. 

Trousers in Sculpture. Illus. R. Graham. 

Eccentricities oi Equilibiium. Illus. L. Nikola. 

Sunday at Home.— 4. Uwverik Sthk'-. r 6d. J.»n. 

The Walrus, Morse, or Sea-Horse. Illus. F. T. Bulleu. 

Smyrna and Polycarp. Illus. Rev. F. B. Meyer. 

Mrs. Mary Fawler Maude as Hymn-Writer. With Portrait. Rev, H. 
Smith. 

A Visit to Northficld. Illus. Rev. W. H. Gr filth Thomas. 

New Settlements of Foreign Roman Catholic O.ders in England. Ulna. 
David Willi insun. 

Life fn Uganda. Ulus. Contd. C. W. lialtersicy. 

Sunday Magazine.— Isiuster. el. Jan. 

Rev. Silvester Horne’s Work at W1,ill-fields. Ulus. Editor. 

The People of the Abyss. Illus. Clias. Ray. 

Sunday Stpand.— Newnks. fid. Jan, 

Famous Pictures ill III: Kojal Holloway College, l'gna.11. Ulus. A, 8. 
Cooper. 

Canon Talbot. Ulus. H. Mums. 

Is Church-Going Unpopular 1 Symposium. 

The Woik of the Prison Volunteers, thus. Maud Belli igton Booth. • 
An Hour with Dr. Barnardo 11 .us. Sunday SI fund Cl.un.y Co.i>u 4 s.ioner, 
Temple Bar— Macmillan, is. Jan. 

Thomas Hearne, Antiquary. Rev, W. Edmund Orolbors. 

Ma ga et Fuller. Florence Mary Parsons. 

Beauty and P.,int. N. T. B. 

Theosophlcal Review.— 3. Laxghasi Plac.il D c. >5. 

The Mystic Omir. A. H. Ward. 

Will, Desire, and Emotion. Contd. Mrs. An.’.te Besant. 

Sound, the Builder. Concluded. G. Dyne. 

Treasury.— G. I. Pai mbs. fid; Ian. 

Canon Scott Holland. Wi h Portrait, Rainood BUtnw .yt. 

William Imud. Illus, E. Hermitage Day. 

Shakespeare’s ** Taelfih Night." Ulus. H, Ma mard Smith. 

St, Andrew's Horn;, Portsmouth. Illus. M. S, Bonham. 

The Poems of Thomas Hood. R. C. Lahm.mn. 

.Missing tanks. Ulus. F. C. KeinpHon. 

J ,sef Mayr of O .iramme-g .u, 11 us. Oas Who ILia 
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Tiie Review of Reviews 


United Service Magazine.— w. Clowes, as. Jan. 

The Navy and the A tiny. Telescope. 

'I he Nomenclature of the British Navy. C. E. Russel Randle. 

The Naval Policy of Canada. Lieut. Lionel H. Hordorn. 

The ColDetes aha Free Trade. C. de Thierry. 

t he Evolution of Modern Strategy Contd. Lieut.-Col. I'\ N. Maude. 
Transport and«Supply. Contd. Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 

Spring Manoeuvres in South Africa. Infantry C.O. 

. The Future ofthe Volunteer*. An Officer. 

The Strategy and Tactics of riger-Hanting. Major R. G. Burton. 

Some New Soldiers of the King. Cnpt. W. H. Brown. 

Army-Promotion. Capt. V/. A. Adams.' 

Westminster Review.— R. Bhimlev Johnson. as. id Jan. 
Herbert Spencer. 

The Fnnlastic Fallacy of an Kinpi c-Builder; a Challenge to Mi. Chamber¬ 
lain. L. M. Ilui roll. 

The Fiscal Question and Its Surroundings. K. 11 . Hush n.l. 

Is Engl md living on Her Capital I W. M. Lightbody. 

Passive Resist nice. F: W. H, Re.d. 

The Land of Ma/rini and Garibaldi. Karl Blind. 

Esoteric Law. T. Bit/. 

Byzantine Greer.-. W. Miller. 

•The Social Sid : of liish Character. R. M. Willard. 

Women and the Sweating System. Priscilla E. Mould a. 

Wide World Magazine. —Nkivnes. 6 d. Jan. 

A New Ycai Parade in Philadelphia, llliis. H. K. Jones. 

Laysan Island; a Paradise of Birds, lllus. G. Ended. 

Fighting Snow in the Rockies. lllus. W. M. Rhine. 

Log.Rolling in India, lllus. C. K. Simmonds. 

My last Climb. Ulus. M. Dickson Taggart. 

Jacques Lebandy: Emperor of the Snhtra. lllus. Vise uit de Soissnus. 
^X’he First Ascent of the dingo Loongma. lllus. Mis, Fanny Bullock 
Walkman. 

Windsor Magazine.— Warp, Lock. sj. J.m. 

Seiior rtua : a Spanish Portrait-Painter. Ulus. S. K. Lenison. 

Bobbing, lllus. A Bobber. 


The Coh<tuest of the Kitchen, lllus. M. H. Morrison. 

The Dog-Barbers of Paris. Ulus. Kdou trd Charles, 

The Somali Catnel.^Ulu*. H. F, Provost Battersby. 

Woman at Home.— Hooper and Stoughton. Cd. J.in. 
Twentieth Century Hostesses. lllus. Ignota. 

A Winter Holiday in Norway, lllus. Percy Hodder Wiliams. 

The Lady Marjorie Greville. lllus. Marion Leslie. « 

P 

World’s Work.- Heinemann. is. I Jaii. 

The Fiscal Issue joined. J. St. Loe Strachey. 

Aniline Dye: a British Industry really ruined. E. S, Grew. 
Motorists under the New Act. Henry Norman. 

Producing a Pantomime. lllus. 

A Modem London Office Building in Finsbury Circus, lllus. 

Milking Cows by Electricity, lllus. * 

The Steam Turbine. IUus. R. Cromie and F. F.. Rebb.ck. 

The Pressing Question of Our Canals. K. Clements. 

The Working of a London Bank, J. E. Woliacott. 

The Wonders of Modern Surgery, lllus, C. W. Saleeby. 

Schools on New Lines, lllus. E. Miles. 

Scientific Pheasant-Farming, lllus. W. Bovill. 

The Work of a Japanese Craftsman. Ulus. H. G. Punting. 
Municipal Loans for Small Investors, lllus. E. Charles. 

Fresh Eggs and Table Poultry, lllus. " Ho w Counties.'’ 


Young Man.— Horace Marshall. 3d. J.111 
The Duke of Devonshire. lllus. A. Mackintosh. 

A Talk with Mr. Sidney Hall. lllus. A. F. White, 
is Smoking really injurious? Dr. 1 . Robertson Wallace. 

Licensing Reform and Free Trade; Interview with Mi. Arfnur 
Chamberlain. lllus. B. Aldersun. 

Young Woman.— Horace Marshall. 3d. Jan. 

The Hume Life of the Princess of Wales lllus. Mis. S. A. Tooley 
The Handicapped Child.en of London; Interview with Mrs. Bu zwin. 
lllus. K. J. 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 

Monatssohrlft fdp Stadt und Land. —M aktin Wakneik, Berlin. Kunstgewerbeblatt. —E. A. Shumans, i.i-.ipzh;. i Mk. Dec. 

. ,, . .. 3 Mks. per 141'. Dec. Museums and National Culture, lllus. Berlepsch Valeud is. 

lioiiy and Soul. C. Thomsen. 

Albrecht von Slosch. U. vou Hassell. , Zeltschrlfl fUr BUdende Kunst.— E. A. Seemann, Lbii-zig. a6 .VIks. 

Zeltsohrlft dor Internationalon Muslkgssellschaft. — Bkeitko: 1 New Acquisitions of the Brera Gallery and the Poldi Pezzoli Museum, Milan. 

0 on 11 Hakktkl. 10 Mks. par aim. Dec. lllus. G. Frizzoni. 

Hediert Sp.-ncer and MSyerbeer. L. Dauriac. Duuai Copper Engravings. lllus. H. Houchot. 

The Heidelhetg Festival. Hans Pohl. Francois Rup rt (_ Arabia, lllus. K. E. Schmidt, 


THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


Blblioth&que Unlvarsollo.— Hachette. xos. per aim. Dec. 

G. F. Watts. J. M. Duproix. 

The Protection of Useful Birds and Animal Instinct. Edmond Plancliut. 
The Physical Education of the Young. Contd. Dr. A. J.iquet. 
Impressions of Childhood. Condd. M. L. Tyssandier. 

Corraspondatlt.— 31, Rue Svint-Guili.aumk, Paris. » frs. 50c. 
Dec. 10. 

Three Yews’ Exile in San Sebastian. Contd. M.u cel Hubert. 

The Young Gi. I in France after Contemporary Comedy. Ch-Marc des 
Granges. * 

The Work of Preservation and Rehabilitation in France. Contd Paul 
Delay. 

Mgr. Dupatiloup and Gabriel Monad. H. de Lacoutbe. 

D.c. as- 

Crime in France in the Congregations, the Clergy, and the Principal Piofes- 
sions. Georges B.-rtrin. 

The Franco-Spanish Treaty of igoa. 

In Austria. Van den Berg. 

• Journal das Eoono.nlsleL— H. R»k Richelieu, Paris. 3frs 5 oc. 

Dec. 

The Evolution of Protection. G. de Molina i. 

Railways in the United States. Arthur R iffalovich. 

Mercure de Franca- —<5, Rue oe l’KohaudA St. Germain, Paris. 
a frs. IXc. 

Unpublished Letters of Chateaubri tnd. 

T’he Fishermen of Saidinia. Saint-Pol. Roux. 

The Religious and Philosophic Work of Giovanni Segantini. M Mnntandon. 

Nouvelle Rovua.— HachBttr. ss frs. per ann. Dec. I. 

The Political Situation in Germany. L. Dbp. 

Paul Deschanol. G. Gniches. 

The State Railways. C. Madera, 

Agricultural Co-operation. J. Gheusi. 

The NewspapetaMani*. H. Nicoll* 

Dec 13. 

Recollections of TMers M. Dumnuiih. 


Cavour’a Policy. Raqueni. 

Franco-Rusri in Commerce. E. Hulpdrinc-ivuminsky. 

The Future of Poetry. H. de MJin. 

Questions Dlplomatlques et Coloniales.— ty, Rub Bonaparte. 
Paris, i fr. D-c. 

Morocco. Robert de Caix. 

The Latin Races and the Barbarians. Henry Paiarin. 

Panama. M. Sauvd. 

The French Colonial Budget. Edouard Payen. 

Rdforme Soclale.— yt. Rote ok Seine Paris. 1 fr. Dec. 

The Family and the Expansion of the Race : .Symposium. 

Socialistic Sophisms. Henri Clement. 

Dec. 16. 

Stiikes in Belgium, 1896-1900. Armand Julin. 

The Emigration of Women to the Colouies, M. Petard. 

The Family and the Expansion of the Race. Contd. Symposium. 

La Revue. — rz, Avenue de l’OpGra, Paris. 1 fr. Dec. 1. 
The Prulelaii it of Journalists. Paul Pettier. 

Madame or Mademoiselle. J. Hudr-y-Menos. 

The Society Theatre in France. Leo Claret!.’. 

The State and Social Suggestion. Dr. Felix Kegmuil. 

Joseph Conrad. K. Waitszewski. 

M. de Vngile and Paul Botirget. G. Pellissi.-r. 

Dec. «j. 

Co-education of the S.xes. Symposium. 

The French, Academy at Rome. Gab: tel Monod. 

The World in the Eyes of Children. Paolo l.ombioso. , 

Young Romancers of Spain. E. Pardo-Bazan. 

Baron Detlev de Liliei.cron. J. Chantavoine. 

Prussian and French Taxes. Henry Pfiris. 

Is Salt a Poison t Dr. Romme. 

Revue ChrAttenne.— 11. Avenue dr t.’OvttRA, Paris. 1 fr. Dec, 
Tolstoy’s “ Appel atix Travaillaurs.” J. E. Neal. 

Education and Evangelical Missions in Madagascar. A, Chazel. 

The Marriage of Paul Gud a d. Fanny Andi i. 
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Revue des Deux Monde*.— Hacup-ttb. 62 fr*. per ann. Dec. 1. 
The Mitylene Expedition. X. X. X. 

The Siamese Question. R. Pinon. 

The Grande Mademoiselle.. A. Barbie. 

Tile Imperialist Religion, E. Seillifcre. 

Dec. ij. 

Towards Ispahan- P- Loti. 

Taine’s Letters. a , 

Tlie Economic Relations between France and England. P. Leroy-Bc.iulieu. 
The Imperialist Religion. Contd. E. 5 -i Hie re. 

Revue d’Economte Politique.— u, Rim Soupfloi , Paris. aofri. per 
ann. Dec. 

The Question of Bank Issues in Switzerland. Julius I andmunn. 

“ Neue Staat-lehre ” by Antoine Menger. Charles RUt, 

The State. Contd. Maurice Heins. 


Revue Franq&lse de I’fitranger et des Colonies.—??, Rub he i.a 

, Victoire, Paris. ao frs. Dec. 

Franca and Russo-Japanese Rivalry. Mori ik. 

Alaskan Arbitration. With Map. G. Deuunche. 

Chinese Emigration. Comte de Jouffroy d’Abbans. 

Madagascar, C. R. 

Revue Gdndrale.— 16, Rue Thbukenbf.rg, Brussels. i? frs. per ann. 

D-.C. 

Army Officers. Capitaine Comt.’C. Beauje.m. 

Sully Piudliomni. Concl, F. Care/. 

The Question of Sanatoria. Dr. Moeller. 

History Books. Concl. A. de Riddcr. 

St. Francis of Assisi. C. L. Legrand. 

Comte Verspeyen. J. Lintelo. 


Revue Internationale de Soeloloprle.— 16, Rue Soufflot, Paris. 
• _ 18 frs. per ann. ' Dec. 

Introduction to the History of Social Economy. Guillaume de Greef. 
•Social Education and Solidarity. G. L. Du^rat. 


Revue du Monde Catholique, — 76, Rue des Saint s-p^rbs, Pikis. 
1 fr. soc. Dec. 1. 

Mgr. Merry del Val. Mgr. Justin Fivre. 

Anglican Canon Law. Concl. Pfcre At. 

The Faith of the Saints. Contd. R. Pfire Con-.taiit. 

The Abbey of Saint Victor, Paris. Contd. I). Fourier Bonnard. 


Dec. 15. 

Mgr. Merry del Val. Concl. Mgr. Justin Fi. re. 

The Faith of the Saints. Contd. Pbre Consume 
Xhe Cuban Question. Brelivet-.Perrault. . 

The Abbey of Saint Victor, Pa:is. Contd. P- Ftrotiar Bonna.d. 

Revue de Paris.— Unwin. 60 frs per ann. Dec. >. 

Mdine. de Stail and the Duke de Rovigo. L. Pingaud. 

The Reorganisation of the Ecole Normale. G. Lahson. 

George Sand and Morality. 1 .. Maigron. 

My Cats. Mdine. Michelet. 

Aamir.il Pottier. V. Beiard, * 

Dec. 15. 

Mdme. de Stael and the Duke de Kovigo. Contd- L,,Piiigand. 

A Country Holiday in Tonkin. P. Duclaux. 

George Sand and Morality. Contd. I.. Maigron. 

Admiral Pottier. Contd. V. llerard. 

Revue Socialists.— ?7, Run DE Richelieu, Paris 1 fr. 50c. Dec. 
Tne Nationalisation of Swiss.Railroads. Concl. Edgard Mi baud. 

The Woodcutters’ Movement. 1.. H. Koblin. 

Revue Unlvepselle.— 17, Rue Moniparnasse, Paris. 750. Dec. 1. 
Maurice Rollinat. lllus. Gustave Geffroy. 

Dec. 15. 0 

Resemblance in Portraiture. F. Humbert. 

Pigalle’s StatUi of Voltaire, lllus. Comte d'Haussomille. 

Revue Universitaire.— 5, Rt'E de MlUikRKs, Pari,, lofrs. per ann. 

Dee. is- 

Secondary Instruction and the Chamber of Depuli s. Andie Ball. 

The Keoi ganisation of Normal Schools. 

Revue de I'Unlversltd de Bruxelles.— 4. Rub »u Kkoni isncr, 
Brussels, i fr. 5 c. Dec. 

Andre Visale. Dr. Paul Heger. 

Does the Earth turn round 1 Lucicn Anspacli. ® 

University Catholique.— ?s, Rub iib Pm, I.von 11 fis. per half- 
year. Dec. 15. . 0 

Franee of 1903. Abbd Dclfour. 

The Church in France, 1800-11700. C'h. de Lajiidie. 

Chailcs Chesnelong. Contd. M. de Marcey. 


THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


CiviltA Cattollca.— Via di Ripetta 246, Rome. 

Dec. 5. 

Freemasonry, the Congress of Vienna, and the Holy See. 
Recent Archaeological Discoveries in Crete. 

555 ). 


»5 frs. pei ann. 


1-551 
r Nuns of Italy. 


Pope Vigilius (537- 
Alms for the Poor 

Dec. 19. 

The Author of the Fourth Gospel reinstated. Contd 
Pope Vigilius (537-555). Contd. 

The Synoptic Gospels and the Divinity of Christ. 

* Emporium.— Bergamo. Dec, 

Hermann Urban. lllus. W. Ritter. 

Belgian Etchers of To-day. Ulus. V. Pica. 

Maurice Dounay. lllus. L. d’Ambra. 

Windsor Castle. Ulus. G. Chiesi. 

Bellini and Leonello d'Kste. Ulus. Corrado Ricci. 

Kiccardo Quartararo. Ulus. E. Mauceri. 

Nuova Antologla.— Corso Umberto 1 ,131, Rome. 46 f.\s. per ann. 
Dec 1. 

A Natural Land Programme. Magginriuo Ferrari,. 

Pietro Canonico, Sculptor. Ulus. Primo Leti. 

The “ Dante Alighieri” Society at Udine. Senator P. Villaii. 

Theodore Mommsen. With Portrait. G. Tom issetti 
Massenet and the New School of Music. L. A. VilUnis. 

A Polytechnic for Turin, l'rot. A. Mosso. 

Pan-Americanism. X. X. X. 


Dec. 16. 

Gladstone and Italy. Senator G. Kindi. 

The “ Wittuinspalais ” at Weimar. Prof. C. Segrd. 
The Sense of Joy in Babies. Paola Loinbroso. 

The Widowhood of Alfieri’s Friend. A. Sassi. 
Berlioz. Ulus. Valetta. 

A Recent Gift to the Brera. M. de Benedelti. 

An Italian University at Trieste. Scipio Sighele. 
The Crisis In the Far East. X. X. X. 


Nuova Parola.—P iazza Bukghkka is, Roms. 15 frs. per ann, 
Dec. 

Does the Earth tevolve round the Pol ir Star! lllus. The Editor. 
Generating Vibrations in Relation to Form. Bins. A. de Rochas. 

Dante's House, lllus. A. Cervesato. 0 

G li, Ennacora, a Pioneer of Spiritism. F. Pom* •» 

Kudvard Kipling. With Portrait. A. J. Rusconi. 

RassegnaNazlonale— Via Giro Cappo'u 56, Fjohknc*. 

30 frs. par ann. Dec. t. 

Babel and Bible. Senator Nobili-Vitelleschi. 

The Cost of the Army, Deputy F. Ma azzi. 

1 he Grenoble Campaign 1111815. Senator Genovndi Revel. 

Gaetano Negri and the Religious Question. F. de Fdlice. 

Dame literature from a Feminine Pen. Luisa Anzoletti.. 

Alpinism in ryoz. F. Bosazza. 

Dec. j(i. 

1 talians in Belgium. G. Prato. 

A Friend of Silvio Pollicn. O. Bottero. 

Liberty and Authority in Philosophy. A. Galassini. 

• 

Rlvlsta d’lt&lla .—Via hei. Tritonh aoj, Rome, as frs. per son. Dec 
A Page of National Histo. y. L. PuM|ua)ucci, 

Can Aquatic Animals heat 1 V. I.ucceschi. 

The Catholic Congress at Bologna. Don R. Muni. 

1 he Land of the Opossum and the Kangaroo, Ulus P. Cone. 

The Psychology of H ibics. U, Guadaguioi, 
lie.bert Spencer. G. Villa. 

Vita Internazlonale.— Milan. Dec. ?o. 

Herbert Spencer. F. Momigliaoo and, G. Calvi. 

The Balkan Nations and Auslro-Hungary, A. Leroy-Beaulieu. 

Croatia and Hungary in the Struggle against Despotism. ', Pavia. 


THE DUTCH 

Elsevier’s Gelllustrherd Maandsehrlft.— Luzac. is. 8 d. Dec. 
T'heo Molkenboer, Portrait-Painter, lllus. Maria Viola. 

Thimgad; the African Pompeii. Ulus. M. G. Brondgeest. 

A Wealth of Convolvulus, lllus. F. J. van Uildriks. 

De Olds.— Luzac. 3s. Dec. 

F.mile Faguet. Maurice Wilmotte. « 

William Ewart Gladstone. Dr W. G, C. Byvaock. 

Joseph Bedier, , 


MAGAZINES. 

Onze Eeuw.— Erven F. Bohn, Haarlem. as. 6d. Dec. 

Our Constitution. Prof. W. van der Vlugt. 

New Dante Studies. Dr. A. S. Kok. 

Vraxen des TUd*.— Luzac. ». ed. n«c. 

Insurance against Unemployment. G. W. Sannes. 

The Present Social and Political Coodi im of Russia. J. K, van d,r Veer. 
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THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE M/iGAZINES. 


Ciudad dft Dios.— Rka(?M as astrrm del KsroaiAt., Madrid. 
„ a) uesatas par aim. N.>. aa. 

The Latest Words on tile Union of Catholics. C. N, Soon/. 

The BeuiM and thi Artistic. Luis Vill.ilba Muftoz. 
ne Vatican Phjtograp'iic Catalogue of Stars. J. Borrego, 
an . No. S3 

'Fr Iticisco Picard, Apostle and M irtyr. Julian Rod igo. 

Religion and Its Place n Education. F. Alonso 
Catalogue of AugusWuan Writers. B. del Moral. 

The Physiology of Digestion. F. M. del Rio. 

•a Espufla Moderna. —Cijksta dr Santo Domingo 16, VliuHtn. 
40 pesel-is per ann. Dec. 

What is the Ex'ent of Ci.ilisuiionf M. Sales y Forrd. 

Sociological Utopia. 1 ’iof. Adoilo Posada. 

Recollections of u Jou n, y through Huelva. R. Ainadur d,- los Rios. 


Ltt Lwtura.—CBavAN-rijrji, Madrid. as fra. par nno. N 0 . 3 J. 
The Rotiement of Francisco SpSela. M. Troyand. '* - 

The Crisis in the Li teral Party in Spain. Cesar Silio, 

Ch tries Morice. Alejandro Sown. 

Nuestra Tlempo. — FukncarrAl Its,, Madrid. 24 f<s. perann. No, 35. 
The Future of Armi.*. S. Gomes NvAez. 

Maurice Maeterlinck. P. Ooni tiez-Blauco. 

The Strike at Bilbao. D. Perea. 1 

Revlsta Contemporanea. — Cali.k dk Pizakmo 17, Madrid, t pesetas.' 

Dec. tj, 

Th‘ False Quixote and th? B 'ptism of Philip IV. N. A. Cortifs, 

A Visit to Zanm a J. Oiieg 1 Rubio. 

The Emperor Henry III. and Pope tirego-y VM. Juan Fastenrath. 
Industrial Conditions in Segovia. Mariano Suez. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Dagny. —Si ofKHOLM. 4 kr. perann. No. 15. 

'Ml History uf Women’s Rights. L D—a. 

The Voutli of Mitry Stuart. Anna Save. 

No, 16. 

Frau Aj.i, Goethe’s Mother. 

Dansk Tidskrifl. —Coi'RNHAGEN. 11 kr. per ann. Dec. 
Gladstone. Hans R. Kgebjerg. 

The School and the Doctrine of Heredity. N. /able. 

A Plan for a Sc utdinati in Union, N. C. Fredriksen. 

England and the Dano-German War in 1864. Could. Klim Jorgensen. 
JQrgen Herman'Monrad. C. Kyberg. ■ 

Denmark and Greenland. C. Rybeig. 

* Det Ny Aarhundrede. —Co “bn hag bn. Jto. j. 

Christianity and Modern Culture. V. Hi urker. 

German Social Democrats. A.age Friis. 

The Oeftkt of the *Norwegi m Liberal Party, Gustav Heiberg. 

Jonas Lie. Herald HOfluiog. 

Tuberculosis. V. Jensen. 

The Laws of the State and the Clerical Conscience. P. Munrh. 

Fiflgk TidskPlft.— Hklsinufoks. 12 kr. per aim. No. 4. 

Our Labour Question. Leo Khrnrooth. 

Swedish Art Industry. Ina Almdn. 

KPlngraJaa.— Christiania. a kr. p.r qr. Nov. jo. 

Op'iinism and Pessimism. H. Tambs Lyche. 

Holbcrg as Literary Comedian. Viljam Ulsvig. 

The Susceptibility of the Snake to Its own Poison. 

Meddelanden om Arbets-Statlstlk.— P. A. Nuhstept and Sons. 

. ft! Stockholm. No. t. 

Theipfitci d Labour Statistics of Sweden. 

Women and Juveniles as Workers. 

Trade Inspections in Sweden during t joa. 


Nordlsk Tidskrift. — Stockholm, to kr. per atm. No 7. 1 

M irivaux and His Work. Euiil Fog. 

The Hiltiies. K. F. Jnlmnsson. 

The Art Society’s, Exhibition at Cnpenliagen, Francis Beckett. 

Nutld. — Hklsingkous. 4.32 mirks per ann. Dec. 

Frcdrika Kuneberg. Helena Westetmarck- 
Ellen Fries. Historian. Alma SOtlerhjelm. 

Elisabeth Orre, Sergeant of Sysmfi. Jully Ramsay. 

The Women Students of the Four Northern Lands. Lilly Heber. 

To My Finnish Friends ; a'Mcssage of Cheer. With Portrait. W. T. Ste: d, 
Selma l.agerltif. EI.en Key. , 

Ord och BUd. —Stockholm. tok-. perann. No. 11. 

G orge Fredoiirk Watts. Theodor Bisrfieund. 

Tea r.- Maeterlinck, Emil (irandinson. 

Samtlden. — Christiania. 5 kr. per ann. No 8. * 

Spain.. C. Ka irboe. 

Materialism. Kristi in B. R. Aars. 

No. 0. 4 

The Dickens Fellowship. Bolette C. Pavels Larsen. 

Social TidskPlft.— Si ■'CKiiot.M. 3.40 kr. per ann. No. it. 

The Match Industry in Swcd n. A. Raphael. 

The Housing Quistinn. P. Halim in. 

Tllskuoron.—Co 'LNHAiatN. 12 kr. per nun, Dec. 

Tile Right to publish Letters. Julius Clausen. 

Toe Mc amorphosis of the Cotiservati e Party. Vil. Lassen. 

Imperialism and Cosmopolitanism. Gudmund Scbtitte. 

V dor Hendix at Berlin. Jul. Hey. 


THE RUSSIAN MAGAZINES. 


tstorltetieskll Viestnik.— St. Petersburg. A. S. Suvorin. Dec. 
Types and Characters of the Black Sea Coast of the Caucasus. 5 . I. 
Vasiukoff. 

Russian Guerillas during the War with Napoleon. D. Masoyedof. 
■Characteristics of Nicholas 1 , K. D. Pakliotkova. 

:The Monastery of Khuttiin.sk. A. G. Sliezskinsky. 

The Heraldic Exhibition in Mitava. A. E. Matmgren. 

Viestnik Yevropul. — St. Petersburg, Galbrnava, so. Dec 
Nekrasoffl A. N. Puipm. 

F. P. Haas. A. F. Koni. 

■Universal Education in Germany. R. Blank. 


Mir Bozhl.— St. Petrrsiiurg, Raziezzhava, 7. Dec. 

Art among the People. Tch. Vietrin ky 

Ru-kin's Political Economy. Concld. A. Kuikatclied 

What is read by the Youth of Russia. K. Levin. 

Development of Proprietorial Agriculture in Russia. M. Yasnopolsky. 
Fecundation in the Vegetable Kingdom. I. P. Borodin. 

Russkoe B&gratstVO. —St. Petersburg, Baskova, <), 30. Nev, 
The Great Chatter of Eugl uid. D. Petrushevsky. 

Korea and the Koreans. P. Y. Sshtnidt. 

Analysis in Literary Crit'cism. A. Gokovsky. 

The Need for Land in tlie Russian Village. A. Pieshjkhonoff. 
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Are pou a Busp man? 

Then THE RAPID REVIEW is 
just what you want. It won’t waste 
your time; it won’t bore you; it won't 
be heavy, dull, and verbose. But it 
will give you monthly a brief and in¬ 
telligent review of the world’s doings 
in every branch of progress and 
thought. It will put the world’s 
politics clearly and concisely before 
you. And it will keep you up to date 
in literature, drama, music—well, in 
everything. 


Art pou a Busp,Woman? \ 

Then if you wish to keepwell-informed f 
on the subject of woman’s work and c 
progress, and have little time to spare, ( 
you must read THE RAPID \ 
REVIEW. The Rapid Review ) 
makes a special feature of “ Woman’s S 
Interests,” and that feature contains a > 
brief and bright summary of woman’s > 
doings all the world over. ) 
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will be filled with interesting extracts 
from all the books, newspapers, jour¬ 
nals, and magazinesllpublished every 
month. That is to say, bv purchasing 
The Rapid Review you mil have pur¬ 
chased all the current literature, all the 
current thought and every topic of 
interest, and you will have got it in a 
brightly summarised form. Thus will 
you save time. 

It will Save pou trouble. 

It will save you the trouble of wasting 
time at the bookstalls and libraries in 
looking for what publications you 
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reading both sides of a political ques¬ 
tion in two different psrty organs. It 
will save yon the. trouble of hunting 
up last month’s papers to see how 
such and such a thing began. It ifill 
save you trouble in a dozen ways, 
because it is going to miss nothing and: 
is going to put everything conciseljr 
ana clearly. 
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This is a remarkably liberal olfer made for a limited time Only, And . 
the fr-e book is not an advertisement aud you need only t6 ask 
for it to get it. This book, entitled, Nuggets of New Thought, sens 
at 5/- wtth our standard silk binding, ana is worth many tunes the 
ptice; butte* are now giving away free, a special edition. It is a 
complete work, written to help people, by the well known American 
Mew 1 bought writer W. W. Atkinson. 

Success in Life 

is the key-note. The author believes that success, health, abd 


latent power of the human mind. Hut suggestions are new, start¬ 
ling, fed uucerfrentional, He says you must 

Qet out of the Rut 

of conventional thinking fed look at things from a new point of view 
in order to win success. The 37 complete chapters in this b jok are 
crowded with practical instructions. They develop a scheme of life 
that hHS set the world astir, and spread throughout many nations. 
Thousand* of bappv, healthy, and successful men and women will 
testify to the marvellous efficacy of this new plan. 

Your opportunity. 

give« Special edition of this book away free to draw your atten- 


i Thought anA a s imple copy of the maganns, and We will Send 
both Immediately if : you enclose 3«. in stamps to help cover 
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‘ • Is the latest bom of all American Periodical*. It ,i» the 

product of the genius and energy of Mr, JohR Brisben 
Walker, whose 11 Cosmopolitan’’ Has long been recog¬ 
nised as one of the best illustrated hnd most popular of 
the American Magazines. ' v 

It is to be published in this country at the office of The 
Review of-Revikws ; and it will afford English readers 
an opportunity of reading from month t6 month a genuine 
American periodical full of the latest American potions, 
the newest and most characteristic outgrowth of civilisation. 
The TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME is edited 
primarily for the A nerican Home, t 

liut the Home of the English-speaking races is ho mere 
national institution, it is one which is common tb bur race 
on both sides of the sea. 

- Our American kinsmen and kinswomen have many things 
to teach us in the household as welt as in the factory, or in 
the organisation of home life as well as in the organisation 
of business. 

The size of its pages is 13 in. by 9} in., and there will be 
64pages or more, in a most artistie cover, printed in colour. 
The illustrations are numerous, interesting, and beautifully 
printed on art paper. 

The variety of interest in the letterpress may be judged 
by the 
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Practical Training for Women, By Lady Warwick. 

The Twentieth Century Home. By Edward Everett 
Hale. 

The Daily Papers Of Wail-Flower Street. By E. O. 

Emerson. 

Woman's Virtues that are Vices. By Dorothy Dix. 

“Divided”: A Romance of the Mountains.. 

Widows. By Rafford Pyke. 

The Fairy Land of Science. By Garrett P. Sekviss. 
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Country Homes and some Noted Men. 
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For the Woman who Reads,. By Harry t. Peck. 

Why American Men do not inarry English Women. 

The Month's Work. By Catherine Markham., 

The Care of the Hair. 

The Laboratory of the Kitchen. 

Household'Accounts. \ , 

The Choice of One's Life Partner. f • i 

How to Dress with Style on little. * 

The Story of Women who Achieve. \ 

Studies in Home Dressmaking, Ac ., &c„ &e. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 

By post, M. Annual Subscript Ion, So. M, 


Address—The Manager, Review of Reviews, Mowbray 
House,’ Norfolk Strdfet/W.C, y 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OP The Cheapest Edition pT the 

ENGLISH SCENERY Best .Poetf* 


* A Hundred Permanent Photograph* of some 
of the Best Scenery in England for SIX 
SHILLINGS post free to any part of the 
World. _____ 

These permanent photographic prints are un¬ 
mounted (size 9 inches by 7 inches), and the 100 
different views will be sent to any address on 
receipt of Six Shillings. 

Only obtainable on application to the Manager, 

“Review of Reviews” Office, Norfolk Street, London. 


THE PENNY POETS; 

A series of 65 numbers post free for 8s.*0df 

(If tent to foreign addresses the coat I* •».) 


The Masterpieces ot English, Scottish, Irish, and America^ 
and Colonial Poetry. t 

Well printed, neatly bound, handy for the pocket. Id. each, or t(d« if sent 
by post. Send three halfpenny »tnmp> for Sample. 

“Review of Reviews" Office, Norfolk 8treet, London, 
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Atkinson’s Trass... ...- . Back Cover 

Beecham's Pills . .. .. ... i 
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It Is no longer necessary to undergo an operation for rupture, nor to 
wear torturous steel trusses. The best method of treatment is a 
home treatment such as was used by Mr. F. Lambert, the oldest 
1 established Fish Merchant in Tbirsk, 

who was cured of a double rupture 
of several years' standing. An ex¬ 
tract from one of. his letters says:— 
" 1 hod suffered so much from a 
double rupture that I could not do 
a full days work." My doctor told 
me 1 could not be cured, and 
obtained a truss for me, but it was 
useless, l then obtained a sample 
of the method of cure advertised by 
Dr. W.S Rice, (Dept. *119), 8 & 9, 
Stonecutter Street. London, E.C. 
1 wai| surprised and delighted at its 
effect—and after giving his .method 
a thorough trial, X am perfectly 
MR. F. LAMBERT. cured.'. My friends are astonished 
to see me going about my work 
ivery day.” Such a method of dure is of immense value to every 
uptured person. The references that Dr. Rice gives to prove that 
lis method will cure are indisputable Write him for a description 
>f this method and one of his samples, which he sends flrep upon 
tpplication. Write him at once —to-day. 
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and Cover 
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depends upon the quantity and quality oT tlas llleod* 

When the tissues have been at work, (here an thrown into the blood waste products^ and It' these hie 
not eliminated, bnt (through any cause) detained in the blood, they influence nutrition and function, and 
finally produce organic disease. 

Such disease will appear in the form of Berm*, Scrofula. Bad Laos, Uolv Blotches, and Pimflss, 
Mother kinds of Sorbs, also Rheumatism and Gout. For forty years a safe and Permanent Remedy tot 
ill Skin and Blood Diseases has bean touad la 


L_ 

8 ^CLARKES 
I BLOOD 
I. MIXTURE 



Years* 


Success 



uecess 


THE FINEST BLOOD PURIFIER & RESTORER KNOWN 

ACUTE RHEUMATISM ANOTHER PERMANENT CURE.OF' 

SUFFERERS SHOULD READ THIS. BAD LEGS AND ABSCESSES. 


Mr. E. Cowell, of 19, St. John's Qnay, 
Dublin, writes: " Gentlemen,—Having suffered 
for a number of years from ncute Rheumatism, 
and tried 'so-called remedies out of number, 
including electric and massage treatment, 
without the slightest relief. I had nearly given 
up hope of being cured, and had practically 
made up my mind that my case was hopeless, 
when I was advised by a friend to try Clarke’s 
Blood Mixture. 1 did so, believing at the 
time that it would be only one more of the 
many failures I had experienced; but I.am 
proud to be able to testify • unsolicited ’ to 
its wonderful eftects. 1 experienced pronounced 
relief after the first bottle, and am now, after 
using four bottles, in perfect health, free from 
all pain. I will certainly recommend your 
medicine to anyone 1 know. I need hardly 
state that, owing to the nature of. my employ¬ 
ment, I meet many suffering at 1 did.”— 
October 30,1903. ; 


Mr. James Waring, of ClnyCotoa Lodge, 
near Rugby, writes: " It is with great pleasure 
that I write to tell you of the benefit 1 have, 
derived from taking ' Clarke's BlOod Mixture,* 

For a long time 1 suffered with bad legs and 
abscesses. 1 was under a doctor for five 
months, and not getting much better, I went 
as an out-patient to tho local hospital tor nine , 
weeks. The doctor then told roe I should have 
to go inside before he could do anything to? - ' 
me. I went in and stayed for thirteen weeks, 
and after undergoing two operations I got a 
little better. Before 1 had been' out of hospital 
a week, I became worse man ever, so my wife\ 
told me to try 'Clarke's Blood Mixture.’ I did f 
so. and after taking five bottles and using fMT 
pots of your salve l was completely cured, .L 
have waited twelve months to see if my teg*;,, 
broke put again, but, thanks to your 'ClaiWa ; 
World-famed Blood Mixture,' 1 am. ns well | r 




ite that, owing to the nature of my employ- day as l have ever been in my life. Yon 

snt, I meet many suffering as 1 did.’’-- make Whatever use you like pf thtstetter,*'-~ 

Itober 30. 1903. , . ; , Oct, tj, 1903. „ v g ,' " ' . V 
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It's a baci plan, and the chances are against you making a good bargain. It's just as risky tp buy 
other goods in that way. . If you examine an article in your own hope before you buy it, you cannot go 
for wrong._ This is nay system. Every article, that leaves my 'warehouse is sent out on the distinct 
understanding that if not entirely satisfactory the package ■ may- 1 bte v returned and the transaction is at 


Anf of the following Departnyeftal Catalogues wllltap wfijit* FgE'E^ 1 iiattlon ike Catalogue you requite. 


Watches of IU4INM. 

Clocks and Bronzes. 

Jewellery and Diamonds. 

Silver Goods and Novelties* 

Sliver Plated Tableware. 

Sheffield Cutlery. 

Oak and Leather Ooode, Hass. 

Cameras,and Optical Goods. ■ 
Musical Godds, Qraphopbones. 

Furniture of every description. 

GlAs and'Chlna. 

Bedsteads, Fenders, etc. 

Carpets mad Linoleums. 

Ironmongery & Hardware. 
Baseinettes and M*U Carts. 

Lamps, StOvaO, And Goa Fittings. 
Sewlngsnd Wringing Machines. 

OtflcSeftaquialtea and Typewriters. 
Tools for nU ,Trades. 



“T PROVIDE 

EVERYTHING.” 


.' Machinery for all purposes. 

Harness Of ell kinds. 

- Vehicles for',all trades. 
DalryRequlsftcs and Appliances. 

Sports' Priefs and Presentations. 
Gold & Silver Re-plating Department. 

PJidtographlc Enlargements. 

Sports' and Game,’ Requisites. 

'''' Cycles.and Accessories. 

' Books and’ Stationery. 

' Mantles. Costumes & Millinery. 

■ Ladies' A Children's Outfitting. 
Nurses' Outfitting Departments 
General Household Drapery. 

'Boots and Shoes. 

, Men's A Boys' Tailoring, . 

' Men's and Boys’ Outfitting. 

Army and Navy Department. 

Colonial and Foreign Department. 



Good Agents Wanted. No Risk! Good Commission. 


122, DIVISION STREET, SHEFFIELD. 


MEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


PRICE EICHTEENPENCE. 


Its Nature and Successful Treatment. 

One Bhilltua dnd*8ixpence, post free, from the Author, 

\ H. KELWAY-B AMBER, 

Westminster Chambers, 9 , Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


TEft oArs' nee trial 

Allowed 00 every cycle bought of us, Your MONEY, 
with carriage charges, REFUNDED without question if 
not perfectly saiisfiictory. Highest grade fully warranted. 

Brittsh-Made Oycles, 

“MSui ■■’*» *Os,To tee 

N$w Departure Frpt Wheel and Hub Stake. - - 

Bmt tnhkei Tyres and brat equipment throughout. 

AfUl lebeitd tld nd Oyclee, all ■ makes,■’good 

T-nSc«•'« to £2 ids- 

MUf fmetorg prtoea^ ■ ■ - 

^-taking order, from gunptd machine 
wanted ih each 
me of odee for 
MMA ' TytW, 

Agq sttmUF p w l ohn. 

0 *pt. S* «\ 1 , ; ' 

3 to< 4 > XMdoti* p 



EQERTON & CO.’S 

REPERTOIRE ALBOMS 

For Violin, Mandoline, or ’Cello and Piano. 

PRICE is. EACH, POST FREE.: 


NO. 7 contains die following celebrated pieces:— 

Alice, Where Art Thou ? 

. .- Aseker, 

Whisper of the Woods 

Breitsteiie. 

Hiawatha .. 

..■I, More!. 

Nazareth. 

.. .» ... Goifnod. 

Garden; Scene (Selection). 

.. J^ otn Faust. 


P(trticular» olf die Contest* of the first Si* numbers 03, 

■, ‘■ i " Appl&AtiGli; bo iAe {Mzbtisbee* t: ‘ 

EGERTON- & CO., ift Bi&nbrs StzbkT, London, W 




















Miscellaneous Cartoons. 



Britannia. J 


Scrutinising: the Imports.' 


Joseph : " Lots of parcels at the door, sir. Some of 'em look as if they 
would be better left outside.” 

Aktmuh James: “Sonic discrimination required, eh? Yes, but don't 
keep out goods along with the hods" 
t 


South African Review,} 

A Growing: Infant, 

»U- Jim : " Yes, yoiiS-e growing, but whose fiiend wilt you be I ” I 
Labour Party : “ The friend of the Toilers, of course.' 1 



Morning Leader.] 0an. 4 . 

.. Jo® ■ “ Now, then, muter, make fast there | Yer got to take 

thu httle lot, too." ■ ■ . . . * 

Caf*h Balfous : “Paint out her name and call her ‘Retaliation.’ 
We’ll try whether;the old-dug will staal her then.” 
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Liver Troubles. ‘ 

For |be immediate relief aq,d lasting 
cure of Biliousness, Dizziness, dufi > 
paifis between the Shoulders, van-, 
able Appetite, Headaches, disturbed 
Sleep, Blotches on the Skin, 
Despondency, white-coated Tongue, 
Irritability, and other Symptoms 
of Liver derangement, there is no 
Remedy so safe, so pleasant, so 
universally Successful as 




It encourages the Liver to perform 
its function naturally. 

(fay’s Tonic Is a British Preparation 
•f purely Vegetable origin. It is 
employed with excellent results In 
Hospital Practice, and is widely 

recommended by Medical Men. Clay’s 

Tonic, prlee is, ijd. per Bottle, Is 
on pale at alt Chemists’ and Stores. 


A pleasant way of 
teaching economy. 



ROWLANDS’ 

Preserves, Beautifies, 

Restores the Hair, 
Cures Scurf and 
Baldness, V 

Golden colour for fair 
hair. Sizes:, 3/6, 7/-, 
to/ 6 , of Stores and 
Chemist^ 

MACASSAR OIL. 



ROWLANDS’ 

^ 0D0NT0 



IS THE BEST 

TOOTH 

POWDER. 

Whitens the Teeth. 
Prevents Decay. 
Gives Delightful Fra¬ 
grance to the Breath. 

Ask Chemists for 

ROWLANDS’ODONTO 
































Miscellaneous Cartoons. 








Minneapolis Journal.] s . 4(|. 

The Precocious Ki<L> 

Leap Year Adventure* of Aunty Democracy. 

Vaut He amt; “All About the Horrible Murder t—^-WiR you be mine, 
Aunty?" 

Aunty Democracy; " You're a nice b'y, Willie, When you grew up, 
come agiiu," ' 


Aem Ytrk Amrie&t.] • r ■ . 

The New Robinson Crusoe. 

He is cast ashore ou Monopoly Island. 

















9 ♦ Miscellaneous Cartoons. 



4 An American View of Chamberlain’* Ca mp aign. 
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Til NEW BRITISH MINES. 


Morning Loader.] 
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Sydney Bulletit ».] 

The Australian of the Fhtnre. 

1 Owing to the lac)j of rain in Australia, the ftihtre inhabitant will necessarily 1 
approximate to the camel, With ,it» internet Mere of water. The various 
Impedimenta usesdly carried by the Australian walker ere arranged so as to 
give thejj Mfrpsfo ef skua. - 

1 . . . • . 


Morning Leader.] The Promise. 

" It is our duty to provide as far as possible for the influx also of a 
selected British population who will do much to consolidate South African 
sentiment in the general interests of the Empire.”—Lord Milner’s dispatch 
to Mr. Chamberlain, February, 190a. 

v The Performance. 

Johannesburg, September, 1903.. 

A large number of British navvies sent out last year have just been sent 
back to Plymouth from South Africa to make room for yellow (about* 

The Reason. 

. “ The fte1tn g|fcii) i H B to he one of fear that, having a large number 

R91.1t in the nosirion nf litni 


troubles will arise as are now prevalent in the Australian Colonies, vis., that 
the combination of the Labour classes will become so strong as to be able to 
more or less dictate, not only on the question of wages, but also on political 
questions, by the power of their votes when representative government b 
established.”—Letter of the directors of the Village Main Reef Gold Mina 
to Mr. Cr.-sswell, their, manager, expressing the views of Messrs. Wernhtr, 
Beit and Co.. end Consolidated Gold Fields, given in evidence. 
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To CURE 


There is a cure for Drunkenness 
which has shed its radiance into 
thousands of hitherto desolate ' 
homes. It does its work so silently 
and surely that, while the devoted 
wife, sitt-'r, or brother looks on, 
the drunkard is reclaimed, .even 
against bis will or without his 
knowledge or co-operation. 

This famous remedy has guided Mrs. Oea. FULLER, 
many a young man to sobriety and *ho saved her hutbatU 

along the high road to fortune, and has saved the father, 
the brother, and the son. % 

If you send name and address to the Ward Chemical 
Company, 46, Century House, Regent Street, London, 
W., they will post enough of the remedy free to show 



FREE TRIAL 

Packet will be sent books and testimonials from hundreds 
who have been*cured, and everything needed to save those 
near and dear to you. Don’t neglect to write to-day. 


GOES SMOOTHLY WITH 

WATERMAN’S IDEAL 

FOUNTAIN PEN. 

A handy servant to all who write. 
Waterman's Ideal stands alone and 
is the most popular of Fountain 
Pens for its steady writing qualifies, 
its easiness in use, and its continual 
handiness. .‘Shorthand writers are 
delighted with it. 

Front 10/6 of Stationers and Jewellers. In 
Silver and Gold for Presentation. Dainty Illus¬ 
trated Brochure on these Pena, post free, from 

_ L.Jk C. HARDTMUTH, 

Ifl, Oolden Lantp London, X.Q, 


BRAIN FAG. 

liraiu fag, or lack of mental concentration, is one of 
tbe greatest disabilities a brain worker can suffer , 
from. It prevents him doing full justice to himself, 
and forms a serious barrier to bis success in life. If a 
man is to be efficient and successful, he must be 
possessed of a sound reliable memory, for memory 
is the basis of all brain work. The better the memory, 
tbe more active and prolific tbe brain. 

Is Your Memory Good? * 

The memoiy can be developed and improved by 
proper training, just as the muscles of the body are 
developed ana strengthened by proper exercises. 
It is simply and solely a question of training. 

Pelman’s System of 

Memory Training 

makes a poor memory good and a good one better. 
It is no mere theory, but a practical system basal 
upon well-known psychological facto. la actual 
practice it has met with astonishing success, and 
has earned tbe unstinted praise of Business Men, 
Students, Tutors, Clergymen, Lawyers, Doctors, etc. 

Taught in Six Laagiutges: 

English, French. German, Russian, Italian, Dutch. 
Write to-day for a copy OW* by fast) of Mr. 
Reiman s pamphlet, containing testimonials from 
alt parts of the world, «a<| press notices from ell the 
* leading newspapers. / 

The Pelman School of Memory Training, 2, Wen ham Hone, MEMORY 

Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. wc 

MONEY. 
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! LOWERS VITALITY, 
BREEDS DISEASE. 

Indigestion is the root cause of nearly all our ailments. It poisons 
the blood, lessens brain power, lowers vitality, produces languor, 
sleeplessness, headaches, dizziness, constipation, nervous depression, 
and by its debilitating effect upon the liver and kidneys, rendering 
them unable to filter impurities from the blood and get rid of the 
poisonous uric acid, is the frequent cause of gout and rheumatism. 

An active liver, thorough digestion, and efficient kidneys, make all 
these painful and crippling disorders impossible. Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup is the national remedy for indigestion in sixteen countries. It 
contains digestive ferments and root and herb extracts that give tone' 
and vitality to the stomach, liver, and kidneys, enabling them to 
perform their functions perfectly. That is the secret of its great * 
success. It removes oppression at the chest after eating, dispels 
headache, creates appetite, and invigorates the entire system. 

MOTHER 



'# 

“ I have derived great benefit from taking your Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup for dyspepsia and flatulence; in fact, it quite restored me to* 
health. I had to hurry over my food, and, in consequence, had a bad 
attack of dyspepsia, from which I suffered for over two years. # The 
pain in my stomach was so terrible at times that I had to leave off 
working. My doctor utterly failed to relieve me, but from the day I 
commenced taking Mother Seigel’s Syrup I began to mqnd ; the awful 
cramping pains in my stomach left me, and in two months I was as 
well as ever.” Joseph Palmer, 8, Pelham Road, Ilford. 

CURES 
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, Melbourne runch \ *j he Power Behind the Parties. 

(The Labour member* returned constitute the balance of power in the House of Representatives.) 

The Elephant : *’ Got ’em both on the hook. Now for the next trick.” Dkakin: “This is most uncomfortable, George.” 

Reid : “ Very awkward, Deakin.” 
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Astronomical Telescopes 


BARQAIN8.—By Cooke, Grubb, Wray, Dollond, etc., 3 to 
$ inch Object Glasses, some EqU&tOFialS for sale, immense 
bargains; also BlnOGUl&P Microscopes ; Photographic Appa¬ 
ratus ; X Ray Apparatus ; Lantern Slides and Effects. Illus¬ 
trated Lists, yf. W. C. HUGHES, Brewster House, 82, 
Mortimer Road, Kingsland, London, X., England. 


to-day the standard of excel¬ 
lence ; the Grand Prix of Paris, 
1900 ; made by a firm of over 
75 years’ world-wide reputa¬ 
tion ; but . . . the decisive test 
of merit is in the drinking; try a 
9^d tin from your grocer, or a 
free sample sent on receipt of 
post card stating your name, 
address, and Raiew of Reviews , 

Suchard'a Cocoa and Chocolate, 3} King 
William Street, London, E.C. 

Sudanis VELMA : tie greatest achievement in 
eating chocolate yet. 


Q Why buy new ahirts when you can hare ydSr old 

ones made new again for a quarter of the coat r Re- 
UITIT fitted with best quality Irish Linen Front*, Ouffo, 

_ 9 _ _ " _ _ »ncl Neckbands for 1 /H. Send ua your old 

SHIRTS shirts ’ and they wm h* «*■ i __ . 

* 11 ' W | turned, carriage paid, in a I MADE 
few days. Cash with order. I r - 



Jp & 8 - SAMUELS, Shirt Manufacturer* ; 
" M, >8, and 100, LOUDON ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


THE GEM TURKISH BATH. 

Tt cleanses the system, purifies, oxygenates, and vivifies the blood, 
relieves the overworked organ*, and keeps the body in perfect health. Tt 
brings within the home all the advantages and delights of Turkish and 
Russian Hot Air, Vapour, and. Medicated Baths. It is an absolute 
necessity in every home. Endorsed by leading physicians. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Aoso- 
lutely safe, non-explosive stove. ffQffl JQ/ 
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For Practical Work, 
For Saving Time, 

For Long Service, and 
Complete Satisfaction 



NO OTUER TYPE¬ 
WRITER QUITE 
EQUALS THE . . 


Smitfi ^Premier 


The 

World's 
Best 

Typewriter. 



Send to-day for our little book, 
♦ “The Premier," or for our 
illustrated Art Catalogue, or 
send for the machine on trial. 
Machines rented or supplied 
on hire purchase plan. Su no- 
graphers furnished. 


THE SMITH-PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER COMPY., 



A New Era in 
Home Baking * 

has dawned for those who are using 

Brown & Poison’s 

new raising powder called “ Paisley ■ 
Flour.” All housewives find that it, 
makes cakes, pastries, &c, deliciously 
light, tasty, and digestible, with an 
ease and certainty of good results# 
unknown before. Those who bak|F 
regularly at home, and those who 
not, should buy a packet of . • 

“Paisley Flour” 

(Trade Mark) 

at once, and try, say, the recipe for 
“ muffins," “ little dinner loaves,” or 
“jam sandwich.” Such home-baked 
scones and cakes have a freshness 
and sweetness of flavour not always 
associated with bought articles. 
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An Echo From the Boer War. 
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’ LOTENI, P.O.A., 

via Nottingham, NATAL, 
i 9th Nov., 1903. 

The Blickensderfer Typewriter Co., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Dear Sirs, 

I am writing this on a No. 5 Blick, which, four 
years ago I left in Krugersdorp, when I was put 
over the border by the Boers. The machine was soon 
after commandeered for official use and taken to 
the head laager before Ladysmith, where it was used 
in producing many documents that have since become 
« historic. Later it accompanied the staff of 

President Kruger, until captured by the British, who 
used it. At last it wandered back to its old 
district, where one of the first users of it recog¬ 
nised it by its number—19546, and was the means of 
my recovering it two months ago. To my astonishment 
it was so little the worse that in half an hour I 
was using it, and as you can see by this specimen, 
it has many years* life in it yet. I am writing 
this to ease my conscience, because when I first saw 
a BLICK I thought and said it was a feeble toy. 

For that hasty pre-judgment I now make amends, for 
a machine that can survive such a rough-and-tumble 
experience among heavy-handed Boers, and its 
many bumpy journeys over the veld, and then turn 
* up fit for duty after nearly four years, deserves 
the*profoundest respect and admiration. There is 
only one thing that has astonished me more than the 
marvellous simplicity and sturdiness of the BLICK, 
that is, that anybody should buy a more expensive 
machine• 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) DOUGLAS BLACKBURN. 

Author of " A Burgher Quixote" (Blackwood), 
and “ Printloo ofJPrimloodorp." 
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LONDON, Feb. i, 1904. 

It is not often that I find myself in 
Trying to Think hearty agreement with Mr. Chamber- 
Impertally. lain. But when we do agree our 
agreement is wonderful. The occa¬ 
sion for this rare rapprochement is the advice which 
he tendered to the City meeting at the Guildhall. 
Towards the close of 
his speech he exhorted 
his hearers to “learn 
to think Imperially.” It 
is good advice, whoever 
gives it. The Review 
of Reviews was 
founded very largely to 
help its readers to do 
that very thing. “ Think 
Imperially !” that is the 
duty of all whose votes 
in the long run control 
the Empire. Do not 
think parochially, do 
not think provincially 
even, do not think 
from an exclusively 
national point of view ; think Imperially. It is good 
advice, very good, and one of the very best correctives 
of th| great besetting sin of Mr. Chamberlain, that of 
thinking electorally, of looking at everything from the 
point of view of a party wire-puller, and subordinating 
every question at home or abroad to the supreme 
problem of how to win next General Election. At the 


same time there is one pieoe of advice even better 
than “think Imperially,” and that is to extend our 
horizon beyond the parochial limits of the Empire, 
and include in the sweep of our thinking the whole 
human race. 

. The first step towards thinking Imperi¬ 
ally is to think out, each for ourselves, But j£ hat 

what the Empire? 
British Em¬ 
pire is*. And the %st 
lesson to learn is that the 
British Empire is so 
absolutely different from 
any Empire that has ever 
existed in the wprld 
before, that to think 
British-Imperially is to 
think on exactly oppo¬ 
site lings to thinking 
Imperially in a Roman, 
Spanish, Russian or 
German sense. If only 
that were kept in mind 
the root of half our 
differences would dis¬ 
appear. We are not an Empire in the military sense 
of the word. There exists no such thing as a British 
Empire as there exists a German Empire or a Rus¬ 
sian Empire. What we call an Empire is really the 
loosest possible association between several groups of 
independent Republics—united by the tie of race and 
common interests, but each fiercely resentful of any 
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its liberty and right of absolute 
’ to %ny authority extraneous to its 

* own frijhtiers. The Colonies have no common legisla- 
tive*centre, they somewhat reluctantly acquiesce in the 
, existence of a judicial centre, they make their own laws, 
l^and- they electi tliejr own Governments. They have 
, already begun to ask that they may have the right of 
■making their own Treaties. None of them permits 
’ the Imperial Parliament to impose a red cent of taxa¬ 
tion upon any Colonist, and the Prime Minister of one 
-of them has given us fair notice that if we were 
involved in war Canada would consider that she had 
^a perfect right to declare her neutrality. The 
British Empire, so far as the self-governing Colonies 
are concerned, is a splendid example of that 
supreme art of government which consists in allowing 
people to govern themselves without taxing them, 
without interfering with them, and without in any 
'|way making them feel that the Imperial tie imposes 
3>'any restraint upon their absolute liberty. The more 
we “think Imperially,” in the British sense, the more 
utterly and emphatically and with a. whole heart must 
we abjure and trample upon all the ordinary notions 
which eat like maggots into the brain of the ordinary 
Imperialists. 


-Significant Signs salutary 

the Times, 
w 


The last month has not been without 
reminders of the intrinsic 
difference between British Imperial¬ 
ism, which con¬ 
sists in allow¬ 
ing all the com¬ 
ponent parts of 
the Empire to 
go as they 
please, and the 
military Im¬ 
perialism which 
sees no Empire 
where there is 
neither mili¬ 
tary, naval, 
legislative, nor 
fiscal unity. 
One of the 
most significant 
of these came 
from Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, who 
took occasion 
to reaffirm his 
belief that the 
Dominion of 



Sir Wilfrid Lx^rier; 


Canada would claim the right to make treaties 
with foreign Powers without the intervention of the 
Mother Country. Another was the sweeping victory 
of the Labour Party at the Australian elections. 
Whatever the Labour Party is or is not, it is certainly 
less given to thinking Imperially everf in our sense 
than any party within the Imperial limits. Yet a 
third reminder comes from the Transvaal, where an 
unrepresentative council, bent upon importing a 
hundred thousand Chinese, manacled by inden¬ 
tures, to work the mines of the Rand, angrily 
resent the mild but serious expostulations of the 
self-governing Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 
In South Africa itself the Cape angrily protests against 
the introduction of servile labour, and is haughtily 
told to hold its tongue or it will be left out of the 
South African federation. Wherever we turn we fiqd 
ample evidence of the fact that the Empire exists and 
coheres solely because the Imperial motto has been 
—Go as you please, and do as you like, and 
the Mother Country will take care that no one does 
you any harm. 

The more Imperially we think— 
Hom ® h ” ule always in the British sense—the 
Basis of Empire. more irresistibly we shall be driven 

to include Ireland in the scope of 
our Imperial thoughts. Mr. Rhodes, from whose 
table Mr. Chamberlain has picked up some soiled 
crumbs, was quick to see that Imperialism and 
Unionism were antagonistic terms. Home Rule was 
to that thinker in continents a necessary postulate of 
the continued existence of the Empire. We cannot 
for ever carry on a system based upon government 
by assent side by side with a system which renders it 
absolutely impossible for eighty members of ti e 
Imperial Legislature to think Imperially excepting for 
the purpose of discovering some way in which they 
can weaken or dismember the Empire. Hence, the 
more Imperially we think the more infallibly shall we 
come to the conclusion that the same principle .which 
has secured the loyalty of Canada and of Australia 
must also be applied nearer home if we wish to secure 
the loyalty of Ireland and the Irish. But the worst of 
our pseudo-imperialists, whether Liberals or Tories, 
is that whenever they touch upon Ireland their 
one aspiration is to have a majority in the 
House of Commons independent of the Irish‘vote 
—which is to say, in other words, that in dealing 
with Irish affairs they wish not to be compelled 
to think Imperially, but to be free to legislate and 
govern from an exclusively insular and British 
standpoint 








The Recess, which closes to-day, has 

The Great Gain been in man y wa y s momentous, 
ef and in one respect even decisive, 
the Recess. Cljgmberlain has shot his bolt, 

and Mr. Chamberlain has failed. 
Everything that audacity could do has been done. 
Assertions stoutly made, and all the more stoutly 
repeated after they had been refuted, have not succeeded 
in convincing the public that even a primA facie case 
had been made out for a fiscal revolution. The only 
thing that the campaign undertaken by Mr. Chamber- 
lain seems to have accomplished has been to deceive 
Mr. Chamberlain. But as he wished to be deceived, 
this was not difficult. VVe are now in a position 
to look back over the campaign which was under¬ 
taken with such high hopes. There have been 
crowded meetings which cheered Mr. Chamberlain, 
llut there have been many more crowded meetings 
which cheered the opponents of Mr. Chamberlain. 
The Protectionists have made no converts of note. 
Their leader has been joined by the same “ old gang ” 
like Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Howard Vincent, who have 
always been opposed to Free Trade. Not a single 
statesman who has achieved any considerable reputa¬ 
tion as a leader of men, either at home or abroad, 
has joined Mr. Chamberlain. His sole success has 
been in the capture of the party caucus. His most 
distinctive achievement has been to drive his former 
chief, the Duke of Devonshire, back into the arms of 
the Opposition. And the record of the Recess is 
strewn with the wreckage of the Protectionist flotilla 
which set out so gaily, and with such foolish con¬ 
fidence, to sweep the country at the by-elections. 

Before these pages meet the eye of 
The AaUon the reader, the Central Liberal 
; the Duke. Unionist Association will have met, 
at Mr. Chamberlain’s summons, for 
the purpose of casting out its former President, the 
Duke, who, not unnaturally, objected to the use of 
funds, contributed for the defence of the Union with 
Ireland, to be used for a purpose which, if it suc¬ 
ceeded, would raise another burning question between 
Ireland and this country, which would tend still 
further to increase. the difficulty of maintaining the 
Union. Upon this subject Mr. Winston Churchill 
addressed some very pertinent remarks to the Irish 
Institute of Bankers on the 25th ult. He siid:— 


The protectionist theory that the wealth of a country might 
be increased by hindering or excluding foreign imports was either 
true or not true. If it was true, it was true everywhere ; it was 
as true for India as for Canada, and it was as true for Ireland as 
for England. If foreign goods displaced English labour, 
English goods displaced Irish labour. If England could 
become rich by a stroke of the pen, as Mr. Bonar Law 



A Disappointed Joshua. **£»• 

Ms. Chaplin: "I say, Joe, we’ve been at least mien time*ftund these' 
blessed walls, and they don't seem to tumble to it.’ 1 

Mk.Chambkki.ain: " Humph 1 Pcrliap. we'd better not tores the pace 
just for the present.” 

suggested, why should not Ireland become rich too? The 
colonies who protected themselves against England were to be 
given a preference on their special productions. Was Ireland to 
be forced to remain free trade, if free trade had been proved 
wrong, and yet receive no special consideration ? There could 
be no protection for Ireland which did not protect her from the 
competition of the greatest exporting nation tn the world. jjVhat 
was the use of a tariff wall to keep away dumpers, when the 
greatest dumper of all was inside that wall? 

The simple truth is that the Protectionist case has 
broken down all round, and if Mr. Chamberlain is 
true to his former traditions, he will not be long before 
he deserts the cause w’hich he now is beginning to 
discover he can never lead to victory. 

The appointment of a committee . of 
Josephus Rex manufacturers, with a sprinkling of 
his Commission, notables like Mr. Charles Booth, Sir 
Charles Elliott and others, for the 
purpose of drawing up a detailed tariff", was a Bold 
move, but it had disastrous results. Mr. Chamberlain, 
in styling it a Commission, affronted the suscepti¬ 
bilities of the King, always jealous of the prerogatives 
of the Crown, and disgusted all the. Conservative 
instincts of his former colleagues. The Commission 
contains no representatives of the agricultural interests, 
nor does it contain a single working man. That 
women find no place upon it,is a matter of cottrse. 
Bankers also appear to be as ineligible as women 
and working men. The opening of the, Com¬ 
mission coincided with . the knockdown blow 
which the Free Traders of Norwich gave to the 
candidate of Mr. Chamberlain’s choice, and reduced 
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its proceedings to insignificance. It will be interest¬ 
ing to see how far its members will be able to agree 
among themselves as to the extent to which the 
plunder of the public should be divided. But the 
^Commissioners and their master should not have for¬ 
gotten to catch their*hare before discussing the variety 
of methods by which it can be cooked. __ 

? The effect of the by-elections has 

Where does been very salutary. It has cleared 
etallation stand ^ a j r an( j s b own both parties where 

they stand. On Mr. Balfour its effect 
^as been to convince him that it is suicidal to force 
the pace. The Duke of Devonshire has suggested 
that there should be a real inquiry by a genuine Com¬ 
mittee into the whole question, and there is a disposi¬ 
tion on the part of some members of his party to 
follow his lead in declaring that a policy of Retalia¬ 
tion, instead of being a halfway house to Protection 
and a preferential tariff, in reality interposes a 
fatal obstacle to Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. Upon 
this point some remarks of Sir Edgar Vincent may 
be quoted here :— 

It was absurd to contend that retaliation was synonymous 
with protection. On the contrary, the two could not be worked 
together. Contrasting the two policies. Sir Edgar said that 
retaliation was a system of tariffs applied to countries which 
treated us unfairly, protection applied to special articles, no 
matter what their origin, no matter where they came from, a 
friendly or unfriendly country. Retaliation desired the emanci- 
patidfi of trade, the active conquest of new markets ; protection 
was defensive and restrictive. Retaliation regarded foreign 
trade as advantageous; protection regarded foreign trade as 
harmful, as so much damage done to home producers. Retalia¬ 
tion profited by international competition and took advantage of 
the anxiety of foreign countries to obtain the English market. 
t Protection was precluded from using this powerful weapon for 
the extension of free trade. 

The idea that Retaliation is a practical policy is 
moonshine, and that will be proved by the first 
attempt tfiat is made to carry it out. 

I^rhe programme of the Government 
Programme have been before the country 

of more than a week before these 

the Session, pgggg ggg the light. All that can 

be said at present is that Ministers are expected to 
announce (i) a measure amending the Irish Land Act of 
last Session, (2) a Bill paying their debts to the publicans 
by clipping the claws of the accusing magistrates, (3) a 
Bill fulfilling Mr. Wyndham's promises to the Irish 
labourers, without which the Government would lose 
the Nationalist vote, (4) a Bill restricting the immigra¬ 
tion of aliens, and that is all. The chief 
task of the Session will not be legislative. There 
js ^jEong add heavy score of arrears of blunders and 
pwofsoto be debated. The War Commission Report 


for reforming the Army based upon its revelations 
have yet to be laid before Parliament. The utter 
failure of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy in South Africa 
will also have to be debated. The experiment of 
introducing Chinese labour “ manacled by indentures,” 
which is being forced upon the Transvaal, will come 
in for searching criticism, and so also will the failure 
of the Colony to take up the j£i 0,000,000, the first 
third of its contribution to the cost of the war. Then 
there is the Fiscal question to discuss, related to 
which is the Budget—from which the taxpayer is 
bidden to expect nothing. The war in Somaliland is 
costing so much, and the two new Chilian warships 
are to be paid for. 

The question that is most urgent so 
The Irish Vote f ar as t he life and death of the 
Parliament, Ministry is concerned is whethep 
its^rtoe they can at any price command the 

Irish vote. They are threatened 
with defections on the Fiscal question, and there will 
be a strong Temperance cave formed against their 
Publicans Security of Tenure Bill, but if they can 
buy the eighty votes which Mr. Redmond controls, 
they are safe so far at least as the early days of the 
Session are concerned. At present there seems every 
probability that the transaction can be effected. At 
one time it seemed as if Mr. Redmond were prepared 
to raise his price so as to include the introduction 
of an Irish University Bill. But the uncom¬ 
promising declaration of the Marquis of London¬ 
derry has probably convinced the Nationalist leader 
that no business can be done in that direction, 
and that he will take what he can get in the shape of 
amendments to the Land Act and a Labourers Bill, 
and in return will order his merry men all to vote 
that black is white in order to keep the Ministry in 
office. The position suits the Irish down to the 
ground. But what a curious commentary it is upon 
nine years’ resolute government, that the strongest 
Unionist Government of modern times should have 
to purchase permission to exist from day to day by 
promise of ever-increased donatives to the Irish 
praetorians who are encamped within the citadel! 


It is understood' that the Irish will 
The Irish Vote support the Government in Parlia- 

_ _!" *1" „ ment, but it is not by any means so 

certain that the Irish electors .will 
support the Ministerial candidates at the General 
Election. The experience of Gateshead, where a 
determined but unsuccessful attempt was made to 
induce the Irish electors to put denominational elec- 
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the rank and file of the Irish in Great Britain will 
place Nationalism before Denominationalism. The 
Liberal .leaders are certainly not going to repudiate 
Home Rule. Nor does there appear to be any 
electoral necessity for them to weaken in their prin¬ 
ciples. Th» Duke of Devonshire contemplates with 
equanimity the return of a Home Rule majority, for, 
as he says, it will be primarily a Free Trade majority, 

and the nation never can think of more than one 
<• 

great quesfion at a time. Besides thisi, he has the 
House of Lords to fall back upon in case of need, 
so that the course is cleared for a fight to a finish 
upon the Fiscal question. Home Rule will not play 
the part of the Derby dog. There is more danger of 
the mischief that may be done by some of the priests 
who would willingly ally themselves with Orangemen 
rather than endanger the right of the Denominational 
'Schools to quarter themselves upon the rates. 

Before another number of the Re- 

London view is issued the most important 
County Council . , . , , , 

Elections. electoral battle that can take place 

in England before the Dissolution 

will have been fought out in London. The County 

Council Election, which is fixed for March ist, would, 

but for the Education Act, have been regarded as 

a foregone conclusion for the Progressives. The 

London County Council has been the one bright 

spot in the recent history of British Democracy. It 

has disarmed the jealousy and suspicion of all but 

those vested interests in filth, vice, and disease it has 

unsparingly attacked. It has won the enthusiastic 

gratitude of all those who are sincerely concerned in 

the social amelioration of the condition of the people. 

In the midst of a dark and troublous time it has kept 

the torch of Progressive legislation flaming through 

the gloom, a beacon of light shedding rays of Hope 

to all reformers throughout the world. It is hardly 

possible to lay your finger upon any part of London 

without being able to point to some good work done 

by the Council for the health, the happiness and the 

welfare of the people. Hence it has happened that 

a city which Readily returns an overwhelming majority 

of Conservatives to the House of Commons, returns as 

overwhelming a majority of Progressives to the County 

Council. And as it had been in the past, so it would 

have been next March—beyond any doubt. 

I The Education Act, however, 

The Side Issue which destroyed the School Board 

the Schools. and imposed its duties upon the 

County Council, has brought into the 

field a new factor, the ultimate result of which it is 

impossible at present to predict. The Bishop of 


London and the Bishop of Rochester early last month 
launched a manifesto to all Churchmen, the aim and 
intent of which was to subordinate the municipal to 
the sectarian issue. They drew up a formula 6r test 
to be applied to all candidates, and left their 
followers in no doubt as to t their duty to vot^ 
for the man who accepted their shibboleth, no 
matter how shady may have been his record 
as a municipal administrator. The immediate effect 
of this move was to give the anti-Progressives a 
chance of securing a majority on a side issue which 
they would never have obtained on their own merits. 
Anglican and Catholic Progressives are implored hy 
their ecclesiastical leaders to vote against the candi¬ 
dates of the party whose success they believe to be - 
vitally bound up with the good government of 
London in order to secure for the Denominational; 
Schools more liberal treatment than their opponents 
believe to be compatible with that impartially 
towards all forms of religion that is imposed upon the ■ 
modern State. • <* 


Good 

to n\En- 
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An American View of the Russo-Japanese Imbroglio. 


All last month the world was kept in 
The J £ epH a quiver of apprehension lest war * 
the Far East, should break out in the Far East 
between Russia - and Japan. The 
dispute arose, in the first place, about Korea and a 
proposed neutral zone between Manchuria and Korea, 
but after a time the proposed neutral zone wa%| 

• quietly dropped. Both Powers agreed to recognises 
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the independence and integrity of Korea. The con¬ 
troversy then was transferred to Manchuria. The 
Russians-' have always maintained (i) that their 
occupation of Manchuria was a disagreeable necessity 
due to the Boxer rebellion j (a) that their military 
control of the province was temporary, and in no way 
impaired its international status as an integral part of 
the Chinese Empire : and (3) that their own interests 
demanded that they should as speedily as possible 
effect an arrangement with China which would enable 
them to withdraw their troops. Of course, the con¬ 
tinued and permanent occupation of the railway 
through Manchuria is another matter. No one, not 
even Japan, objects to that, which is formally secured 
to Russia by treaty. The Japanese, taking the 
Russians at their word, demanded that in a Russo- 
Japanese treaty Russia should pledge herself to 
Japan to recognise the independence and integrity 
of the Chinese Empire, which includes Manchuria. 
To this Russia objected, inasmuch as it would be 
equivalent to ‘recognising that Japan was in some 
special unique and novel way entitled to exact guaran¬ 
tees for the protection of China against suspected 
Russian aggression. 

The situation of Russia in Manchuria 
is paralleled by our position in Egypt 
in 1885, and our position in Natal in 

1899. The latter parallel is dan¬ 
gerously close. The Japanese, like the Boers, distrust 
their big neighbour. They are better equipped for 
immediate hostilities, they believe that they will 
■ have to fight some day, and that they will never 
|$be in a better position to do so than just now. 
The Russians, like ourselves, as a nation, 'do 
not want war. The Tsar, like Lord Salisbury, 
sincerely ^detests it. But both in Russia and in 
Britain there were men highly placed who were 
foolishly over-confident, and who believed that the 
opposition of the Japanese now, as of the Boers then, 
could be overborne by bluff. Russia now, like 
Britain then, seems to have run up against some¬ 
thing much harder than she expected, and is wisely 
endeavouring to do what can be done to avert 
war. The parallel between our position in Egypt 
in 1885 and Russia’s in Manchuria is not less close 
from an international point of view. In 1885 
Britain had by the Mahdi’s revolt been compelled, 
sorely against her will, to extend her military opera- 
. tions to the Soudan. France resented our presence 
in Egypt, and but for the opposition of Germany 
'would probably have tried to force us to fulfil our 
solemn pledges to evacuate the country. France 
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then stood to us as Japan now stands to Russia, and 
we can all realise without much effort what we should 
have thought if France had endeavoured to force us 
to sign an Anglo-French treaty solemnly guaranteeing 
the independence and integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, with special reference to Egypt. „ 

It is curious that those journalists 
Question or Form who are continually accusing Russia 
Substance. °f being such a perfidious breaker 
of treaties should attach such trans¬ 
cendent importance to the signature of a treaty which, 
on the'; theory, would not be worth the paper on 
which it is. written. Whether • Russia embodies the 
statement of her intentions with regard to Manchuria 
in a Circular Note or in a solemn Treaty, it is, 
on their showing, all one. Why, then, make the 
difference between two promises, which are both 
equally worthless, a casus belli l The question, how- f 
ever, is one which eminently calls for the media¬ 
tion of friendly Powers. If Russia is willing to give 
all the Powers interested in China, including Japan, 
the assurance which for reasons that seem good 
to her she objects to give to Japan alone, the Chinese 
are surely right in thinking that the situation is one 
which urgently calls for the mediation of friendly 
Powers. For the question at issue, so far as it 
is one of substance, affects all Powers interested 
in the Far East, and so far as it is of form, it is one 
which can properly be handled by friendly third 
parties. The Japanese Government has declared that 
it will .not listen to mediation. This is unfortunate—• 
unfortunate for the peace of the world, and specially 
unfortunate for Japan. For if Japan brings on war 
by refusing the mediation which might be offered by 
England, does any sane person imagine that in such 
a war the British people are going to come to her aid 
—alliance or no alliance ? 

There is one point on which all 
The Tsar authorities agree. The Tsar has 
Peacemaker, been from the first exerting himself 
to his uttermost to avert war. 
Altogether apart from the fact that Russia has nothing 
to gain, but everything to lose, from a war in the Far 
East, the Tsar has a passionate detestation of war and 
a deep-rooted disbelief in the extension of the 
sovereignty of Europeans over Asiatics. He was more 
or less tricked into acquiescing in the acquisitioa of 
Port Arthur by the intrigues of. Count Mourkvieff, 
who found cards ready to his hand in the German 
seizure of Kiao Chau and the bluster of the British 
Press. But he never for a moment contemplated as 
a possible sequel of that move, to which he assented 
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The Daily Paper.\ 

The Far Eastern Situation. 


most reluctantly, the hideous horror 
of the addition of the vast region 
of Manchuria to his already over¬ 
grown and # unwieldy .dominions. 

Hence, so far from deprecating 
treaty engagements, which would for 
ever deprive him of any chance of 
adding the government of millions 
of Chinese to the over-burdened 
shoulders of the Muscovite, there 
is nothing that would please him 
more. Manchuria, in the opinion 
of all the best Russians, from the 
Tsar to M. Lessar, would be a 
damttosa hcreditas , and the sooner 
they can fix up an arrangement with 
(Jhina for the evacuation of every 
square foot of the province save 
that in which their railway stands, 
the better they would be pleased. 

But the uncompromising refusal of 
Japan to accept any mediation or 
to make any concessions, even in form, to ease the 
difficulties of the situation, does not facilitate the task 
of the peacemaking Tsar. 

Whatever may happen in the Far 
The Coming War East, in the Near East there seems 
the Near East, to be a general conviction that war 
is inevitable as soon as the snow 
melts. Count Khevenhuller, the Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador at Paris, alone asserts his disbelief in 
war in the Balkans. He says that the Austro- Russian 
Commissioners, who are attached nominally to 
Helim Pasha, in reality will have the most authority 
in everything, for they alone control everything with 
the aid of the numerous agents whom they have under 
their orders. He said that besides these civil 
agents, who will have the predominant authority in 
the general supervision, there will soon be some 
fifty or one hundred foreign officers distributed 
throughout the whole province who will watch over 
the action of the Turkish troops. The Turks, he 
added, will be forced to help us in the work of 
reform for which Austria and Russia have received 
the mandate of Europe. This is all very fine, and 
everybody will most fervently hope that it may be 
true, but so long as the only armed force in 
the country consists of Turkish troops under the 
control of a Pasha directly responsible to the Sultan, 
it is impossible to accept the optimist assurances of 
Austro-Hungarian diplomatists. “ If our efforts mis¬ 


carry,” said Count Khevenhuller, “ we shall consider 
what is to be done.” They had better put on their 
considering cap forthwith. 

The Cape Elections, which have beer* 
The Chinese dragging their slow length along 

and last mouth, have been much i#flu*- 

the Rand. . , . 

cnced by the intense repugnance 

with which the Cape Colonists of all parties regard 

the proposed importation of 300,000 Chinamen to the 

Transvaal. Dr. Jameson, who has secured his 

own, election, was compelled to promise to 

legislate against the entry of the Chinese into 

the Cape Colony; hut even then he # felt very 

lugubrious about the victory of his party. 

Without the Chinese nightmare it Was his opinion 

his party would have won hands down. The 

Transvaal Legislative Council has passed the 

Bill providing for the importation of the Chinese. 

Lord Milner has declared in its favour, and although 

the demand for a referendum' has been refused, 

petitions signed by forty-five thousand .persons 

have been presented in favour of the Chinese 

importation. It is difficult to see, if popular fMiag 

runs so high in favour of the Chinaman “in manacles,’*' 

why Lord Milner should shrink from a plebiscite. 

But possibly he knows from of old how .easily bogus 

petitions can be got up in Jonannesburg. No one 

knows whether the Chinese will come under the servile 

conditions imposed by the Bill, and everyone knows 
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that if they do come they will bring no women with 
them, with the result tffiat a Celestial, or rather Infernal, 
edition of Sodom and Gomorrah will soon be a con¬ 
spicuous, annexe of the Rand Gold Fields. 

*■ As soon as Parliament assembles it 

Th« is expected Consul Casement’s de- 
Coaco Question. S patch as to the condition of the 
natives in the Congo Free State will 
be published. It is a damning indictment of the 
administration of King Leopold, and confirms and 
, justifies the. worst that has been said on the subject 
by the Aborigines Protection Society and Mr. Morel, 
•Of the V/cst African Mail. King Leopold has 
been very busy of late in Paris and in Berlin 
endeavouring to bolster up his kingdom of Cain 
by all the means at his disposal. Even if the 
agitation has done nothing else, it has compelled the 
Congo authorities to be very particularly careful to 
%void any of the more hideous atrocities which have 
heretofore marked their: rule. But the question 
cannot be left where it is. The Powers who signed 
the International Act have a duty to perform in this 
matter, and despite the declarations of neutrality put 
forward by the German press, it is to be hoped that 
all the signatory Powers will Support the British 
demand that its provisions should be respected. 

The news from the snow-covered 
* The Hbusetop of Asia grows steadily 
Invasion of Tibet, worse. In 1890 we made a treaty 
concerning Tibet with the Chinese 
Government, whose authority over Tibet is more 
nominal than real.- The Tibetans repudiate the treaty 
made on their behalf but without their consent, and 
after fourteen years Colonel Younghusband, with a small 
army, wsts ordered to invade the country and occupy 
the Chufhbi Valley, for the purpose of bringing these 
Obstinate Tibetans to reason. The Chinese Com¬ 
missioner who has been ordered from Pekin to meet 
.Colonel Younghusband dare not leave Lhassa without 
an escort of two battalions of Chinese troops, 
which apparently are not forthcoming. “ The 
truth is,” says the Times correspondent, “both 
the English and the Chinese require protecting during 
the negotiations.” The situation of the small British 
column is serious. Colonel Younghusband has thrown 
up earthworks; but he has no reinforcements, his 
baggage animals are perishing of cold, and although 
; no offensive attack is expected, the Tibetans have 
cried halt by establishing 900 men with three Iong- 
r&nge guns on the road to Lhassa just north of his 
position. “These stiff-necked Tibetans,:who refuse 
r to bet reasonable,” majfcgive us a great deal of trouble, 


despite their matchlocks. What evil genius possessed 
Lord Curzon to mar his reign in India by this madcap 
excursion into Tibet no one exactly seems to know. 



Last year it was generally understood 
The in Vai " *hat the Mad Mullah was to be left 
Somaliland, severely alone. The New Year, 
however, has belied this pleasant 
expectation, and the war against the Somalis, with 
the aid of our Abyssinian allies, is once more infill 
swing. Up to the present, the forces of civilisation 
have had the best of it, and the slaughter of * ,200 
gallant sons of the Desert is duly noted down 
to the credit of the invader. But victory brings 
us no nearer a settlement than defeat. There seems 
to be no apparent reason why the fighting, should not 
go on, for ever in this desultory fashion. The expendi- 
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ture is heavy, and likely to be heavier. It has already 
destroyed all hopes of the remission of taxation. The 
war was originally begun to punish some camel 
raiders. We have now probably spent upon it enough 
to have bought outright, three times over, every camel 
in Somaliland. And the end is not yet 

The The Germans, who have been equally 
Sweets of Empire with ourselves under the demoralising 
_ influence of the fetich of the atlas, are 

now experiencing some of the results 
of indulging in that superstition. There is a huge desert 
in the South-West of Africa which was some years ago 
annexed by the Germans. It loomed large on the 
map, and its area in square miles helped to 
swell the imposing bulk of German possessions 
over sea. That it cost the Treasury nearly 
*half a million every year to keep the German flag 
flying was but a bagatelle. The total number of 
Germans who could be induced to settle in the country 
was 3,000, 2,000 of whom were in the military or 
colonial service. They made a railway, created a capital 
and laid out some farms. All the Germans together 
were fewer in number than the people employed in a 
single mail order business house, but they were 
pegging out claims for posterity and keeping the flag 
flying. But last month the native population, taking 
umbrage at the presence of the white invaders, rose 
against the Germans, interrupted the railway, burnt 
the farms of the settlers, and besieged the garrison in 
the capital. At the time of the outbreak the Governor 
was twenty days distant punishing another tribe in the 
south, which had broken out into rebellion. The Ger¬ 
man Government, profoundly alarmed at the sudden dis¬ 
appearance of the pickets of civilisation beneath the 
raging sea of native rebellion, is hurrying out rein¬ 
forcements in driblets of 500, who may or may not 
arrive in time to relieve the belcagured garrison. But 
suppose they do. What will be the future of this 
immense wilderness in which a few handfuls of 
Colonists are confronted by a native population which 
has learned its strength ? 


' The career of Whitaker Wright, who 
for some years played a leading part 
Tragedy. * as the King of Stock Exchange 
gambling, came to a tragic close on 
the 26th ult. After endless delays, largely due to the 
unaccountable refusal of the Government to under¬ 
take the prosecution of the man whom the jury found 
guilty on all the twenty-six counts of the indiet- 
nient, Whitaker Wright was brought to trial, con- 



Mr. Whitaker Wright 

From a photo taken at the height of hU prosperity. 


victed, and sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude. , 
“ I cannot conceive of a worse case than yours under , 
these sections of the Act of Parliament,” said the 
Judge. “I can imagine nothing more important to: 
us as a commercial nation than that such frauds should 
be exposed, and when exposed punished." Yet it 
was left to the initiative of a private* individual;"' 
to set on foot the movement which •culminated;;! 
in the conviction of the hitherto invulnerable, 
delinquent. When Mr. Wright left New York ‘ 
to take his trial, he is reported to have re-‘_! 
marked that whatever happened he would never 
serve a day’s imprisonment. Within half-an-hour of 
the delivery of the sentence, while smoking his last 
cigar, and talking with his lawyers, he fell senseless 
and dying to the ground. A post mortem showed 
that he had taken cyanide of potassium. So ended the 
meteoric career of a man Napoleonic in his rise and 
Napoleonic in his fall. His last words in court were 
the protestation, “I am as innocent of intent to 
deceive as anyone present in this court. That is.all.";. 
Probably he believed it For the capacity of sel| 4 j 
deception in the human mind is absolutely unlimited^ 
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Current History in Caricature. 


" O wad some power the giftie gie us, 

To see ourselves as ithers see us.”—BURNS. 


A S might have been 
expected, the sub- 


expected, the sub¬ 
jects chiefly dealt 
with at home have been 
tfce fiscalQuestion, abroad 
thp threatened war in the 
• 3 ?arEast. The Near East 
.Continues to monopolise 
the attention of the Italian 
artists of II Papagallo, 

Who continue to ring the 
Changes upon the Mace¬ 
donian question wit,h un¬ 
wearying pertinacity. II 
Papagallo is noteworthy sis 
one of the few papers 
that attempt to draw a sym¬ 
bolical figure of Europe. 

T^re have been com¬ 
paratively . few cartoons 
about the East in the 
English papers. One of 
the cleverest of the few is 
Mr. W. JC. Haseldene’s 
$ketch in The Daily Mirror , 
fringing into strong con¬ 
trast the pacific wishes of n P«ta t aiio.\ 

the Tsar of the Hague Con- Europe is quietly sleeping on the bed of S 

ference and the master of wayshe n,u,t under,ake ' a,,t 

many legions in ManchuYia. 

The popular conception on the Continent is that Britain 
purposely eggs on Russia and Japan to fight, in the belief that 
John Bull will in some way profit by the fray. This idea finds 
expression in the accompanying cartoon from Kladderadatsch . 



11 Pafafallo.\ [Jan. 3. 

Europe is quietly sleeping on the bed of Statu quo; at her feet Civilisation is waiting for her to awake, to show her the 
way she must undertake, and through which is now painfully advancing the oriental caravane. 





JDtuljt Mtrrvr .] > 

f|: The Bear and the Olive Brand. 

I desire and intend to do all in my pmtkr to maintain peace in the Far East.” 


Kladdtradatsek.1 


Upon the Bear Hunt 


John Bull: "We must tickle (he bear up, and theuh 
. others are ready for him.” ' * 


[Jan. 17. 


1 see if the 


Jii 
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KladtUradatsch.} [Jan. 24 . 


“ II would be easy to be freed of pain if the operation did not itself 
entail pain.” 

There is not much sympathy with Russia in the 
German papers. Here is another Kladderadatsch 
cartoon which represents our King as in vain 
attempting to lure the Tsar into the Hague Tribunal. 



Lustig » Bldtter .] 


Admiral Alexeiff as tire new Chinese Deity of Terror. ^ 

i 

Hardly less unfriendly is the picture in Z,mtige 
Bldtter of Admiral Alexeiff as the Russian coun te rpart 
of the six-armed Chinese Deity of Terror, Tscho 
Yang. 

The American papers, on the whole, are against 
Russia, and so, of course, are the Socialist papers on 
the Continent. 
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The development of American extension in the 
direction of Panaml suggests tempting topics for the 
satirist Here are two'—one from the Irish World\ 
the other from Lustige Blatter. 




OhioJournal.\ 

Chick Kokka : " If this fight ever happens, I'll get the worst of it.’ 


Harmless Amusement. 


[Jan. 13. 
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Tho Irish World. \ 


‘ /'icfejlts I^itMiDStf* or Colombia * “ My hat, my hat J M 

KBOSBvXtT: "Don’t vet!so, my old friend. I’ll fish it out for myself 

*■ 55 ?.-.. . . 


The Anxieties of a World Power. 

Colombia : “ Were we not happier in the old home ?" 
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As might be expected, the threatened importation 
of Chinamen into South Africa has given rise to 
numberless cartoons. The Sydney Bulletin represents 
White labour as nailed to the cross of I.O.U. and 
scourged by Ihe Yellow* taskmaster. The Morning 
Leader has exhausted its resources in portraying the 
dominance of the Yellow man. But it is probable 
that none of the artists hit off the situation so exactly 
as the South African Review. 

* The fiscal campaign has led to a great development 
of caricature. , The Daily Chronicle has now, under 
the new editorship of Mr. R. Donald, its cartoon 
every morning. It has invented a Don Chamberlote 
as a modern Don Quixote, who dons the old armour 
. of Protection, and with his friend Sancho Bull goes 
through strange adventures. One in particular—the 
flying horse, on which Don Chamberlote and Sancho 
Bull—the latter blindfolded—are seated upon the 
wooden hobby-horse of Protection, while Mr. Balfour 
2«d Mr. Chaplin diligently ply behind the fuse and 
the bellows of Dulwich and Lewisham, says :— 

1 )on Chambkhi-otk : “ I see not why thou shouldst be so alarmed, for 
an easier paced steed I never rode. Banish fear, m'y friend. The busi¬ 
ness goes on swimmingly, with a gale fresh and fair behind us.” 

Sancho Buu : “ tiad, 1 think so 1 1 fed the wind upon my binder 

quarter as it were a thousand pairs of hallows.” 

The Morning leader lias for some time past had 
its daily cartoon, and now The Daily Paper adds its 
cartoon of the day to the number. 


The Morning Leader almost exclusively confines its 
attentions to Mr. Chamberlain. Here, for instance, 
is a very amusing picture of the great man as Quintus 
Curtius. 



Mommg Leader. ] f Jan. 8. 


The New Quintus Curtius. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s heroic effort to save the Empire by " protecting” ’ 
industries makes a special exception of bacon—he will let in foreign MMB 4 
free. 
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Now, then ! Clear out of that, ami hand over the bone ! 

































Westminster Gazette.] I Jan. a 

The Man on the Raft 


Westminster Cassette, j Ijan. 25. . 

Robin Hood—New Version. 

“ Wherefore do you stop me on my way, Master Robin ? ” quoth the rich . 
manufacturer. " Would you rob me or obtain ransom of me t” 

“Not so, fair sir/’ Robin Hood answered sweetly; “but, seeing; that 
you aie a rich manufacturer, 1 am minded to put you on my Commission, 
whereby you will be enabled to get greater gams from the things that you 
tell to those that have lued of them.'* 


























MR. T. W. RUSSELL AT HOME 




Character 


Sketches. 


I.—MR. T, W. RUSSELL, M.P. FOR SOUTH TYRONE. 


I F things ev<jr went in Ireland as they would in any 
other country under the sun—which they never 
have done, and possibly never will—there is 
little 'doubt but that thp subject of this sketch 
would be the next Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
Even as things‘are in Ireland—now and. always—it is 
not impossible that such an appointment may take 
place before midsummer. 

A POSSIBLE CHIEF SECRETARY. 

For Mr. T. W. Russell is the only Member for an 
Irish constituency who is a possible Chief Secretary. 
In any other country that would be decisive. 
Imagine a Scottish Secretary of State who was a repre¬ 
sentative of an English constituency 1 In Ireland, as 
the result of long centuries of mismanagement, things 
have come to such a pass that every Nationalist M.P. is 
pledged by a solemn vow never to accept office in any 
British administration, even if that administration came 
into being solely for the purpose of conceding Home 
Rule to lrelan ± But for that pledge and the atmosphere 
in which it was generated Mr. John Redmond ought to 
be Chief Secretary. But it is out of the question. 
Failing Mr. Redmond, the next most typical repre¬ 
sentative of the Irish people is Mr. T. W. Russell. 
He represents the North, as Mr. Redmond represents 
the South. He is under no self-denying ordinance 
which forbids him placing his services at the disposal 
of the Crown. He has held office already as Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary of the Local Government Board. 
'There is nothing to prevent him holding office again. 
He, more than any other man, stands pledged to the 
agrarian revolution which was begun last Session, 
but which now is in a state of arrested develop¬ 
ment. His appointment to the Chief Secretary¬ 
ship would be regarded by every tenant in Ireland ■ 
as a most effective guarantee that there would 
be no paltering in a double sense with the pledges. 
which accompanied and secured the passing of the 
last Land Act. 

A REPRESENTATIVE TYPE. 

On the question of Home Rule Mr. Russell 
occupies a position, which corresponds with extra¬ 
ordinary accuracy to the position of the party 
which will come into power after the next General 
Election. He was a fighting Unionist in the nine¬ 
teenth century; b^’t the twentieth century mellowed, 
the somewhat fiery flavour of his Unionist convictions. 
He has won the confidence of the Nationalist chiefs. 
He has committed himself roundly to declarations the 
logical deduction from which seems to the plain man 
to be Home Rule pure and simple, but which Mr. Russell 
would probably define as Home Rule at two removes. 
Certainly Mr. Russell would be prepared to go as far 


in the direction of Home Rule as any conceivable 
Liberal Ministry that can issue from the next election. 
That being the case, what objection remains? No 
one can deny Mr. Russell’s ability, integrity, ex¬ 
perience, intimate knowlege of Irish affairs, and 
familiarity with the details of administration. He is 
an eloquent speaker, a ready debater, .a tireless 
worker. 'There is no better Parliamentarian in the 
House of Commons, with the exception of Mr. Red¬ 
mond. And in the event I am discussing Mr. 1 
Russell and Mr. Redmond would not be ; at cross¬ 
purposes. 

A SCOT INSPIRED BY AN IRISHMAN. 

Mr. Morley recently declared that Mr. Gladstone 
was a Highlander in the control of a Lowlander. Mr. 
T. W. Russell is a Lowland Scot inspired by an Irish- 
man. Comparatively few of those who # have listened to 
the fervid eloquence of the member for South Ty«one, 
who have admired his unconquerable pugnacity, ever 
dreamed that he was anything but an Irishman bred 
and born. In reality there is not a drop of Irish blood 
in his body. He was bom in Cupar, Fife, accord¬ 
ing to the usual formula, of poor but honest parents, 
like Mr. Carnegie, and also, like Mr. Carnegie, he 
quitted his native kingdom for another country in his 
early youth. And just as Mr. Carnegie, although true- 
born Scot, became more American than the Ameri- ’ 
cans, so Mr. Russell, crossing the Channel to Ireland, 
became, like all who migrate to that enchanted isle, 
more Irish than the Irish. The phenomenon has long > 
been a source of marvel to the dull-witted Saxon. 1 
Wherein lies the subtle magic by which Ire- • 
land is able to rapture her conquerors; and 
make them all, whether Norman nobles, Crom¬ 
wellian settlers, or Scotch immigrants; in heart, 
and soul imbued with the distinctive characteristics of • 
the native-born children of Erin ? WJhether it be, as 
some pretend, the occult influence which haunts the ■> 
last fragment of the lost Atlantis, or whether it may , 
be traced to the more prosaic but not less permeating ' 
influence of her atmosphere, no one can deny the 
force and potency of the Irish elixir which all must 
drink who dwell for any length of time in the realm of ■ 
the dark-eyed Rosaline. Mr. Russell was hot proof ■ 
against the seductive fascination of his adopted 
country. . . 

‘ And no one can say that he has. proved himself, 
lacking in loyalty or in devotion to the people of his 
adopted country. In the far-away past Ireland sent 
her apostles to Scotland to convert the heathen to be 
found in. the midst of her savage fastnesses, to the, 
kingdom of the Prince of Peace. Nowadays, as if by 
way of attempting to repay the debt, on the instalment 
plan, Scotland sent Mr. Russell to Ireland to be , 
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baptised in the Irish spirit, in order that he might 
help the Irish to d# for themselves that which by 
■themselves, under existing conditions, they never would 
be able to do for themselves. 

BIRTH AND EDUCATION, 

Mr. Russell—he is always now Mr. Russell, not 
“ T. W.” any more; in other days there were other 
Mr. RusseHs: Charles, afterwards Lord Russell of 
Killowcn, and Mr. G. W. E. Russell, formerly M.P. for 
Aylesbury, being the most notable—was born on 
February 28th, 1841. It was Montaigne’s birthday— 
Montaigne, the man of all men whom Mr. Russell least 
resembles. It would be difficult to conceive a more 
direct antithesis to the genial, ironic philosopher, who 
•held that “ falsehood and truth are close neighbours,” 
and who “ loved as much to be happy as to be wise,” 
than the strenuous reformer who is a latter-day em¬ 
bodiment of the fanaticism of veracity. Mr. Russell’s 
birthday, February 28th, is remembered in history 
as the day on which George III. signed the 
statutes constituting the Order of St. Patrick. The 
institution of the order was devised by Lord Shel- 
bounjp.’s Go^emflhent as a method of conciliating the 
principal peers of Ireland by conferring marks of 
distinction upon them. The year was 1783, and “ it 
is recorded that the forming of this Order of Knight¬ 
hood, was prompted -by the recent appearance of a 
national Irish spirit which would no longer sit patiently 
under neglect and misgovernment,” The demonstra¬ 
tion of impatience under neglect and misgovernments 
has been a necessary precursor of every effort to 
conciliate the Irish—even with gewgaws. 

EARLY STRUGGLES. 

Mr. Russell's father was a stonemason of the name 
•of David, a fellow workman of Hugh Miller’s. Thomas 
Wallace took his second name from the maiden name 
-of his mother. He was the youngest of a family of 
six. He - was educated at a private school—the 
Madras Academy of Cupar—but he was not in his 
teens-when he left school to fend for himself. He 
got into a shop as errand-boy and made a bad start. His 
employer went bankrupt, and he lost the pittance which 
ought to have-been paid him for his year’s work. He got 
another place, and then another behind the counter, 
but at last he crossed over to Ireland and settled at 
Donaghmore, intent more than anything else upon 
earning a living wage, and little dreaming of the lead¬ 
ing part he was destined to play in the country which 
was henceforth to be his own. 

■ ’ • THE SECRET OF HIS SUCCESS. 

He was then eighteen years of age, “ill-equipped, 
penniless, and somewhat delicate,” a stranger in a 
strange , kind.. The odds against him seemed some¬ 
what heavy. But Thomas W. Russell was sober 
and industrious, fond of his books, and his physique, 
though “ somewhat delicate,” as he says, was tough 
a$ leather ant| springy as steel. 

Wb^pi Mr.Russeh was asked by an interviewer of 
the jfcitttg Matt to what he attributed his success, he 


replied, chiefly to his total abstinence both from drink 
and tobacco, and to his early training in debate when 
still in his teens. When asked as to what advice he 
had to give young men, he replied:— 

I advise the young man to* get fixed principles. Let 
him avoid drink as he would avoid the devil. Let him- 
make up his mind upon those great quest ions ritpon which the 
whole future of his life will hang. Let him get himself moored 
fast, first of all, as regards his religious convictions, and not be 
for ever taking them down from the shelf to replace them. Let 
him do his duty as a citizen in whatever way that duty comes to 
him. And let him stand by what he thinks right, no matter 
how it is assailed. 

He was a Presbyterian, a Scotch Presbyterian, who 
soon found himself at home in Ireland. He was young; 
he was zealous ; he cared for the welfare and for the 
souls of his fellow-men*; and he founded a Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Dungannon, and 
learned in its debates to speak in public. Naturally 
he was soon put to work in the vineyard where the 
harvest is great and the labourers are few. Up 
developed considerable capacity for effective popular 
speech. He favourably attracted the attention of his 
employer, Mr. James Brown, J.P,, who, seeing that 
he was not particularly fitted for commercial 
life, helped him when but a stripling of twenty- 
three to the Secretaryship of the Irish Tem¬ 
perance League in Dublin and the South of 
Ireland. To this was speedily added the duty of 
acting as Parliamentary Agent for the Temperance 
party. The duties of his new post brought him to the 
lobby of the House of Commons. He had to shep¬ 
herd the flock of temperance members whom the 
Sister Isle sent to Westminster. He was.4s familiar 
a figure in the outer lobby as he is to-day in the 
penetralia of the House. He won for himself recog¬ 
nition as a temperance sleuth, keen, merciless, intem- 
perately temperate, and zealous even to slaying in 
support of Irish Sunday Closing. 

HIS CONVERSATIONS WITH MR, PARNELL. 

It was during this period of his life that he had a 
memorable conversation with -Mr. Parnell, a conver¬ 
sation which Mr. Russell never forgot, and which may 
be recalled with advantage to-day. ' v- 

“ I was then,” said Mr. Rusself—it wasrfn 1878^-“the agent 
of the Irish Temperance Party. Standing in the. Lobby-On the* 
to me, memorable Saturday which .saw the Irish Sunday Closing 
Bill read a third time and passed, Mr.' PsunieU said to me : 
* Well, Mr. Russell, we are done for a time with liquor; we 
must now see about the land.’ 

“ I replied : ‘ Mr. Parnell, it will take an earthquake to 
upset the Irish land system.’ And, shaking my hand, the man 
who was soon to be the incomparable leader of the Irish people, 
said*: ‘ Very well; earthquake be it.’ ” 

He had another talk with Mr. Parnell a few years 
later. Mr, Russell, writing in his book, “ Irqjand 
and the Empire,” says 

“ Towards the close of the eighties I hod a memorable private 
interview with Mr. Parnell. It was not of my seeking. The 
injustice of the land system was rankling in my mind at the 
time, and, seizing his opportunity, Mr. Parnell pleaded with me 
to stop what he called my war against Ireland—to come over 
and help the Nationalist party. Wc both spoke our minds 
plainly. I told him what I thought of the League, of the Plan, 
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and all the rest of it, and I succeeded in eliciting the great 
leader’s views, which did not differ materially from my own. I 
was vehement, Mr. Parnell was calm. The interview resulted 
in nothing save a great memory for me, and as we parted the 
Irish leader said : ‘ Well, think it all over, and remember there 
will always be an open door for you'" 

* l I was veh'ement. Mr, Pamell was calm ”—how 
typical of the two men; and how characteristically 
shrewd Mr. Parnell’s closing remark about the open 
door. 

Mr. Russell’s views at this earlier period of his life 
were not so decidedly Unionist as to render it impos- 


with many of the best people in the world, but among 
them there were a large proportion of the crankiest of 
cranks, the most one-sided of^politicians, the most 
difficult of all uncompromising fanatics. He had to 
spend much of his time in travelling from one village 
to another organising meetings, stimulating the zeal 
of the lukewarm, rallying the forces for fresh on¬ 
slaughts upon King Alcohol, ever harping upon one 
string, ever pitching into the same foe, until some¬ 
times even the patient ear loathed the monotony of 
the scrannel pipe which kept on sounding, sounding, 
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sible for him to have served with Mr. Parnell. It was 
probably in the later seventies that the Secretaryship 
of the Home Rule Association was offered him. He 
refused it; but that the offer was made was a tribute 
both to his reputation as an organiser and to the 
absence of any strongly developed sentiment against 
Home Rule. 

HIS TEMPERANCE WORK. 

The work of the secretary of a Temperance Society 
is no sinecure. It brought Mr. Russell into contact 


sounding by day and by night whenever a platform or a 
pulpit was accessible, or even a heap of stones capable 
of being converted into 1 rostrum from which the 
saving gospel could be preached. Ireland is sodden 
iti whisky, and the Temperance forces are always 
mobilised. Mr. Russell conducted for ten years a 
Temperance Mission in the Rotunda, Dublin, every 
Sunday night. Mr. Russell was a keen -chief of the 
staff; and in those years, from 1864-1882, he rendered 
yeoman service to the cause.- 
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IN POLITICS AS UNIONIST. 

After 1882, Mr. Russell, who had married his first 
• wife, a Mias Agnew of Dungannon, set up in business 
as the proprietor of a Temperance Hotel in Dublin. 
This still kept'him in touch with Temperance work, 
While it gave him more leisure. Three years later 
he contested Preston as Liberal candidate in 1885, 
and, like all Liberal candidates who stand for Preston, 
he was unsuccessful, although he polled 6,500 votes. 
Then came the great Home Rule split, and when the 
first Unionist majority was elected in 1886, Mr. T. W. 
\ Russell was to be found in its ranks as Liberal 
Unionist M.P. for South Tyrone, the county division 
in which he had settled when twenty-seven years 
before he had first come over from Scotland to seek 
a living in Donaghmore. His opponent was Mr. W. 
O’Brien, and his majority was only 99. From that 
time forth Mr. Russell flung himself with character¬ 
istic ardour into the anti-Home Rule propaganda. 
His long training on the Temperance platform had 
inured him against fatigue. People talk of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s “ raging, tearing propaganda,” but for 
each meeting Mr. Chamberlain has addressed last 
recess, Mr. Russell was wont to address a dozen and 
think nothing of it. Between 1886 and 1900 he 
addressed no fewer than 1,400 Unionist political 
meetings, and took part in nearly every by-election. 
He was constantly on the platform, speaking with 
all the passion of an Irishman against the Nationalist 
cause. 

HIS FIGHT AGAINST HOME RULE. 

I have no disposition to draw aside the veil which 
now mercifully conceals most of those fierce platform 
performances from the memory of men. Suffice it 
to quote his own words in 1901. “Against the 
Nationalist leaders I said strong and bitter things. 
I felt all that I said.” This witness is true. It is 
the habit of the Temperance orator to say “strong 
and bitter things” about the publican, and Mr. 
Russell simply transferred his invectives to the 
leaders of the Plan of Campaign and the 
Land League. JNo one probably regrets more 
titan Mr. Russell himself the harshness of some 
of the judgments which he then pronounced. But 
Mr. Russell does not do things by half. He is not a 
man of half tones. With him everything is either white 
or black, the white very, very white ; the black very, 
very black. He has no use for greys and neutral tints. 
He was fighting for the Union. Therefore he painted 
the Nationalists in lurid colours, of mingled flame and 
soot—as befitted men of whose ultimate destination 
no true Unionist could be in any doubt. 

No one questioned his sincerity. He was regarded 
by the Home Rulers as a fanatic from Ulster. They 
were not unfamiliar with the breed, and they are too 
familiar with the whirling of the national shillelagh to 
take Mr. Russell’s adjectives as Seriously as did some 
of ht$ English uudiencbs. To the Unionists he was 
unquestionably useful. He^ was, on the whole, their 


best all-round Irish member for the work of political 1 
propaganda. It was, therefore, but in accordance- 
with the fitness of things when, in 1895, the- 
Unionists came back to office, that Lord Salisbury- 
offered his faithful henchman from South. Tyrone the 
post of Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board. Mr. Russell was fifty-fonr when he- 
became a Minister of the Crown. 

AT THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 

He was a useful official, somewhat inclined to 
optimism,-a word unfamiliar previously to “ T. W.” 
He served on the Hibbert Departmental Committee,, 
which resulted in the reorganisation of the department, 
which when he entered it was undermanned, with sad 
arrears of work waiting attention. In his official 
capacity he presided over Select Committees on Want 
of Employment, the Sale of Food and Drugs Bill, and 
the Money Lending Curse. Together with the Attorney- 
General he introduced the Money Lending Bill into 
Parliament. * 

Nor did he forget Ireland while in office. He had„ 
even while a Temperance secretary, been zealous for 
land reform. He was in the lobby and all through 
the fights for the Land Act of 1881, and he helped to 
pass the long series of Land Acts which followed 1887,. 
1888, 1891 and 1896. Before taking office he moved 
for and sat upon the Morley Select Committee on the- 
Irish Land Acts of 1894, which resulted in the Land 
Act of 1896. He took an active part in promoting 
Social Reform, and made several speeches in favour 
of improving the condition of the outworn veterans of 
industry who find shelter in the workhouse. 

' MUZZLED AND UNMUZZLED. 

He was diligent in business, and he curbed the 
natural vehemence of his disposition by the reflection 
that he was no longer an independent member, but a 
member of an administration which it was his first 
duly to keep in office. The task was sometimes irk¬ 
some. He drew a clear distinction between his votes, 
in his twofold capacities. Speaking of his votes given 
during the twelve months after he left office, Mr. Russell 
spoke thus to his constituents in May, 1901 — 

So far as my action in Parliament is concerned I have not 
given a single vote during the session without caretul and deli¬ 
berate consideration. For five years when I was in the Govern¬ 
ment I had to vote “baldheaded,” as the phrase goes, and I am> 
afraid I gave many votes during those years which I could not 
defend. But that is the case with everyone in office. I ant 
free now, and I have voted and spoken on every occasion with 
deliberation and as I thought right. 

That he neither spoke nor thought with delibera¬ 
tion, and as he thought right, while in office, may be 
inferred by the unkindly critic from this naive state¬ 
ment But Mr. Russell is correct in saying that tfeis. 
is more or less the case with everyone who is in 
office. , 1 

HIS RECORD DURING THE WAR. 

It was Mr. Russell’s misfortune to be in office when 
the Boer War broke out. He had been in South 
Africa in 1894, and he had fallen as naturally as did! 
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the Rev. R. J. Campbell into the hands of the 
.ascendency party. “ The retrocession of the Trans¬ 
vaal,” he told an audience in Edinburgh, “ could only 
•be defended on the highest Christian principles,” and 
•therefore Mr. Russell did not defend it, but abusec^ it 
•on principles that were neither high nor Christian, 
it was his lot as a subordinate Minister to defend his 
■chiefs, and it is somewhat apiusing to read the 
-denunciations which 


Commission. This question must be settled. If the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom is the body,tord Hartington described 
it to be in 1886—a body able and willing to do everything foe 
Ireland that ought to be done—the sooner it proves its capacity 
by grappling with this difficulty the sooner it will remove a 
reproach from the name of England and confer a great boon 
upon Ireland. 

These views did not please many of his constituents, 
and to their dissatisfaction with his leaning to a 

Catholic university 


he levelled at the ■ ■ ■ . 1 1 - • ■ . . . —- 

■present writer for 
venturing to point 
■out the close connec¬ 
tion there was be¬ 
tween Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain and the Jameson 
■business, and how 
this connection had 
led directly up to 
sthe war. These 
■matters are probably 
among the “ bald- 
headed ” series of 
-speeches and votes 
which must be set 
-down to the debit 
of the Parliamentary 
Secretary for the 
Local Government 
•Board, and which 
the member for 
South Tyrone has 
probably long ago 
forgotten. 

HIS VIEWS ON THE 
UN1VERSITV 
QUESTION. 

During his term 
of office Mr. Russell 
■was bold enough— 

•considering his posi¬ 
tion as a •represent¬ 
ative of a constitu¬ 
ency in Orange 
•Ulster — to declare 
bis adhesion to Mr. 

Balfour’s statement 
an favour of a 

■Catholic University I ..... - 

iot Ireland. Mr. Phetogra/k iy] ___ _ 

Russell’s own views Me " T * w * K 

are thus stated:— 

It is intolerable that because of religious and conscientious 
convictions the Catholic youth of Ireland should still be denied 
the priceless privilege of higher education. Thirty years ago 
Mr. Gladstone admitted the grievance; so did Lord Hartington 
and the Liberal party of the day. Evil influences prevented a 
-settlement. The grievance is still intact, and the country 
.suffers. Mr. Balfour speaks out bravely as an individual; Lord 
Cadogan hisses the truth into the ears of an angry Belfast 
Audience, but all to no purpose. A Government with a majority 
«of 130 will do nothing, and relegates the question to a Royal 
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.... .. .. ...m the Times sardoni- 

■ cally attributed his 
sudden appearance 
as a land reformer 
of the first rank. 

THE CLOGHER * 
SPEECH ON LAND 
PURCHASE. 

It was at Clogher, 
on September 20th, 

1900, and during the 
General Election, 
that Mr. Russell 
suddenly astonished 
and delighted the 
tenant farmers by 
declaring in favour 
of compulsory pur¬ 
chase in order to 
settle the land ques¬ 
tion. .He was op¬ 
posed by the land¬ 
lords, ; but won the 
seat despite their 
opposition. He lost 
his office, however. 
He told his con¬ 
stituents :— 

. Lord Salisbury no 
doubt dismissed me 
from the Government 
because of the Clogher 
speech, but at the very 
mowent’that Lord Salis¬ 
bury dismissed me from 
my place in the Govern¬ 
ment because I backed 
you up they attempted 
to bribe me to go out 
of Parliament. They 

offered me a position of 
,£1,500 a year, 
t n.H.MUit. Mr. Russell was 

ssell at Work. unmuzzled. The 

Unionists woefully 
under-estimated the value of bis muzzling when 

they fixed it at only ^1,500 a year. His silence 
would have been cheap at ten times that figure. 

HIS LAND CAMPAIGN, 1900-1904. 

• Being unmuzzled and therefore free to vote and 
speak as he thought right, he flung himself with all 
his energy and enthusiasm into the cause of the 
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tenants. Addressing a meeting of his constituents in 
October last at AughtTacloy, Mr. Russell said :— 

In vindication of the part he had played as their representative 
in the great and peaceful land revolution which had been accom- 
plathed, until 1900 he was content to hasten slowly, the 
pace being altogether and always a question of policy. In that 
year lie was a Minister of the Crown, and appreciated the Con¬ 
stitutional doctrine of the collective responsibility of Ministers 
that it was essential to the proper working of the Government 
machine that Ministers should all say the same thing, and when 
he made his Cioghcr speech he knew that his career as a Minister 
Was at an end. Pressure from outside the constituency necessi¬ 
tated a new departure on his part. He accordingly made that 
Speech, and he claimed for it that it had rendered possible and 
brdught about a working agreement upon the Land Question 
between Irish Nationalists and Ulster farmers. 

* Into the details of that memorable campaign it is 
needless to enter now. Suffice it to 'say that before 
tliat combination Ministers capitulated. Mr. T. W. 
Russell was a member of Captain Shawe Taylor’s 
famous Conference which resulted in the Land Act 
of last Session. 

THE LAND ACT OF I903. 

This was hailed by men of all parties as a final 
settlement of \he difficulty which has been the curse 
of Ireland. That it has not quite fulfilled its promise 
Mr. Russell has been one of the first to admit. Speak¬ 
ing to a representative of The Daily Paper, Mr. Russell 
said:—: 

In Ulster the Act is practically over and done for. There have 
been about 200 proposals for sale either by landlords or tenants, but 
I don't believe that twenty of them have been negotiated or are 
in process of negotiation just now. In my own county of Tyrone 
hardly a rood of land has been sold or can be sold under the Act. 
The landlords won't stand by the Land Conference terms, and 
the country must face the fact that the land cannot be transferred 
from landlord to tertant by the Land Act as it stands. Not five 
per cent, of all the proposals nude come within the terms of .the 
Land Conference Report. 

NEED FOR AMENDMENT. 

Mr. Russell writes in reply to Lord Dunraven:— 

I did not say that the l.nnd Act was a complete 
failure. What I said was that, owing to indefensible 
tidgligence on the part of the law officers of the Crown, two 
holes have been driven in it which, for the time being, all 
blit paralyse its working. I said these mistakes could, and 
doubtless would, be remedied when Parliament met, I 
affirmed, not from hearsay, or from newspaper reports, but 
from actual personal knowledge and inquiry that, so far 
as Ulster was concerned, the Act was a failure, .and that 
this was due to the rapacity of the great bulk of the'land¬ 
lord party, who would not sell even on conference terms. Mr'. 
Russell proceeds to say that from the first the tenants in Ulster 
have displayed the greatest moderation, and that he is 
“ staggered ” to find the actual signatorie sof the Land Confer¬ 
ence report demanding twenty.four years’ purchase of first-term 
rents. He adds:—If, so far as Ulster is concerned, the Land 
Act and the Land Conference have alike broken down, it is 
entirely due to a clear and patent combination to demand what 
1 call usurious prices. The tenants have offered terms that any 
Court of equity would pronounce to be fair and adequate. 

The failure, temporary or otherwise, of the Land 
Act will bring Mr. Russell ogee more to the fighting 
front of the political situation. Before these pages 
see the light Mr. Russell will probably have set forth 
in full detail from his place in Parliament his im¬ 
peachment of the Act. * 


In Irish politics he is for compulsory expropriation 
of the landlords. Landlordism is in his eyes 
Nehushtan, the accursed thing, and he would fain be 
the Hezekiah who would grjnd it to powder. The 
ssgtlement of the land question is to him the most 
urgent of all questions; unless it is brought about, and 
that right speedily, “ Ireland in ten years’ time will be 
a country inhabited only by old people.” 

A STALWART LIBERAL. 

Mr. Russell is a Free Trader out and out. He 
has no tolerance for Protection in any shape or form.. 
It repels him as an economist, it disgusts him as a 
humanitarian, and he detests it as a Radical. For, as 
Mr. Russell maintains, he is, and always has been, a 
Radical in politics. He is also a staunch advocate 
of Woman’s Suffrage, for his sympathies with justice 
are not limited by the sex of the citizen. He is, of 
course, still as stout a Temperance man as ever he 
was, and a social reformer of a very thoroughgoing, 
type. To him the present House is abhorrent as- 
being too predominantly plutocratic. 

HIS VIEWS ON IRISH POLITICS. 

His constant cry is, “ a plague on your party- 
politics. Union—let us have union of the Irish 
among themselves irrespective of religious differences.” 
He has crossed swords more than once with Arch¬ 
bishop Walsh on the education question, and he has,, 
to keep the balance even, dangerously strained the- 
loyalty of his Orange supporters by the candour with 
which he recognised the grievance of the Catholics ins 
the matter of University education. 

HIS ATTITUDE ON HOME RULE. . 

Mr. Russell has always been a Home Ruler or* 
conditions. That is to say, he has been an anti-Home- 
Ruler because he believed that the Unionist majority 
in Westminster fould ©r would redress every Irish 
grievance. If it did not, then he admitted the case 
for Home Rule was proved. Writing in 1897 he 
saidr 

livery vestige of privilege ar inequality ought to go. If I had 
the power I should leave the Home Ruler with absolutely 
nothing to rely upon in argument save the claim advanced oni 
National grounds. I would destroy every veslige of grievance. 

But alas! he has not the power. He now admits 
that with regard to the financial relations of the two 
countries and as to the University question, the British 
Parliament has not done and will not do justice to 
Ireland. His objection to Home Rule, even in his. 
fighting days, was more to the Home Rulers than to 
Home Rule itself. He always keenly appreciated the 
impossibility of carrying on government against the 
consent of the governed side by side with representa¬ 
tive institutions. Home Rule, when it comes, will 
come by a process of • evolution rather than by 
revolution ; perhaps it would be better ta say by 
Devolution than Revolution. The gradual elimination 
of points of difference, the rapprochement between 
Ulster tenant farmers ahd the Nationalist party, the 
extension of local self-government—all point towards 
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the union of the Irish of all parties for the defence of 
Irish interests. 

It is of importance with regard to the future to 
know Mr. Russell’s ideas concerning Home Rule, 
Free Trade §nd the Financial Relations Commission. 
Perhaps even more important is it to know the terms 
upon which he is at present with the leaders of the 
■Nationalist Party. Of their capacity no one has 
written in warmer terms than Mr. Russell. In his 
“ Ireland and the Empire ” he writes :— 

Where, in tlje British ranks, can Mr. John Redmond be 
equalled t As an orator there is no man in Parliament at the 
present time to come within measurable distance of him. Mr. 
Healy is, no doubt, what his colleagues would call “ a crank,” 
and a man who is a law unto himself; but for aptitude in debate, 
for wandering at will through the meshes of a complicated Bill, 
for satire that cuts like a razor, the honourable and learned 
member for North Louth lias no rival in the House of 
Commons. Then Mr. Dillon, what can be said of the member 
for East Mayo? Where is there in the House of Commons a 
better Parliamentarian, a nian more skilled in debate, more 
relentless in argument, a man more feared— I had almost said 
natecl—by the Treasury Bench and by his opponents ? Mr. 
William O’Brien is practically, and from a cause which every 
Irishman laments, out of the tight. Mr. Sexton has disappeared 
from public life, to the infinite loss of Ireland and of the House 
of Commons. Mr. T. P. O’Connor is still with us, perhaps the 
most versatile of all the party, and certainly, with the exception 
of Mr. Redmond, the most accomplished orator and debater. 
Mr. Blake, who relinquished a great position in Canada to stand 
by his country at home, grows old, but his eye is not dimmed, 
neither is his natural force abated. Compare these men with the 
representatives of Ulster—ay, with the representatives of any 
part of the United Kingdom. 

AN IRISH PARLIAMENT AT WESTMINSTER. 

But if the Irish are united among themselves, how 
long would the Union last? On this subject Mr. 
Russell is naturally somewhat reticent. But he knows 
that Home Rule must come sooner or later, and as a 
man who has an interest in the good government of 
the Empire at large, he sees how hopeless is the 


situation so long as eighty members are returned to 
Parliament with an express mandate to sprag the 
wheels of the machine. His o%n suggestion is that 
the Irish should have their own Parliament at West¬ 
minster ; in other words, all Irish legislation should be 
discussed and practically settled by the Irish members 
in Grand Committee assembled, subject, of course, to 
the veto of the House as a whole. That veto would 
seldom be exercised. Mr. Russell’s scheme is practi¬ 
cally a revival of a proposal made by Mr. Bright. 
There is this at least in its favour. It could be put 
into operation at once. 

WITH RIGHT OF INITIATIVE? , 

There is .only one amendment which I should like 
to urge upon Mr. Russell. The Grand Committe# 
of Irish members should not merely be allowed to 
discuss measures which the House as a whole has 
read a second time. It would fulfil a still more 
important duty if it were allowed to initiate legis¬ 
lation, and hammer out in advance and in detail the 
application of principles which could afterwards 
he submitted to the full House. By this means 
the Irish members could be elaborating their 
own Local Government or Home Rule TSill at 
the same time that the House of Commons was 
getting through the business of the Session. The diffi¬ 
culty of refuting such a measure would be much' 
greater if It came to the House as a practical embodi¬ 
ment of the mature conviction of the representatives 
of the whole nation than if it were introduced by the 
leader of any party. 

Whatever may be the arrangement finally decided 
upon, Mr. Russell is as sound as any Nationalist 
in asserting that.the interests of Ireland ought to be 
placed in the responsible control of the representatives 
of the Irish people. 
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II.—MR. EBENEZER HOWARD: FOUNDER OF THE GARDEN 

CITY MOVEMENT. 


E VERY bit of really effective work for the improve¬ 
ment of the conditions under which human 
lives are lived on this planet or in any comer 
of |t has been the joint effort of the idealist and the 
practical man. Occasionally the faculties for seeing 
visions and doing spadework are united in the same 
individual ; but not often. The poet in his singing 
robes makes a poor sort of navvy as a rule, and the seer 
of the New Jerusalem “ prepared as a bride adorned 
for her husband” is not often the man to manipulate 
the common stone and clay with which the foundations 
tof the heavenly city must be laid. 

That is one reason why we move forward so slowly. 


of all relevant facts and uses all available help towards 
die end in view. ‘ 

The Garden City idea is now so widely understood 
that it is not necessary here to explain it in detail. 
Briefly, it is an attempt to solve the problems of over¬ 
crowding in cities and the depopulation of rural 
districts by establishing Garden Cities which shall com¬ 
bine the advantages of town and country life, and in 
which justcr social conditions shall obtain than are 
possible elsewhere under existing laws. The inhabi¬ 
tants in a corporate capacity are to be the landlords 
of the site, and the increased value of the land con¬ 
sequent on the development of the town will be 
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Thte prophet has not always the statesman by his side 
to devise machinery for the needed reform, and the 
statesman is not always willing to listen to the 
prophetic voice. It is because Mr. Ebenezer Howard 
is a practical idealist that his great scheme for the 
building of garden cities has passed in so short a time 
from the theoretical to the experimental stage. He 
is a seer, for the city to be built stands ever in perfect 
dearness and completeness before his mind’s eye; 
and he is also a practical man, not after the manner 
Of those soi-disant practical people who would build 
without foundations and count time wasted that is 
Spent in (he discussion of principles, but with the real 
practicakness which measures obstacles, takes account 


applied to the benefit of the people themselves. Start¬ 
ing with a clean sheet, as it were, and building on an 
ordered plan, full advantage can be taken of the latest 
developments in engineering and sanitary science, 
overcrowding can be prevented, and ample spaces 
secured for parks and gardens. The city will not be 
allowed to extend indefinitely, the population being 
restricted to about 30,000, and the agricultural land 
surrounding it will on no account be built upon. « 
The idea was first developed in a little book called 
“ To-morrow,” which was published by Mr. Howard 
towards the end of 1898, and has since been re-pub¬ 
lished under the title, “ Garden Cities of To-morrow ” 
(Swan Sonnenschein); but for a long time before 
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man he worked for some time 
at farming in Nebraska, and 
while there had opportunities 
of observing the growth of 
settlements, and the mistakes 
made and losses incurred 
through the absence of any 
principle of co-operation. Every 
settler would obtain a grant of 
160 acres from the Government, 
and many, speculating for a rise 
in prices, would buy another 
160 acres and thus obtain more 
land than they could cultivate, 
sometimes impoverishing them¬ 
selves in their greed for land.* 
As the law required every settler 
to build on his own homestead, 
the houses were necessarily very 
far apart. This meant that 
every household was practically 
a self-contained community, and 
so lost the natural advantages 
of association. Jb'or instance, 
every house needed to have its 
own bore-hole for water, a 
wasteful plan as, apart from the 
original cost, a lot of pumping 
had to he done every time the 
bore-hole was used, in order to 
get rid of foul water. 

Afterwards Mr. Howard was 
engaged in London as an official 
shorthand writer, and in that 
capacity he obtained a great 
deal of accurate information 
bearing upon social questions. 
Among other things, he re¬ 
ported rating inquiries and a 
great part of the proceedings 
of the Labour Commission, and 
that the idea had been slowly taking form in the from the mass of facts which thus came under his 

author’s mind. The city, which is to be built in notice he was able to deduce certain guiding prin- 

Hertfordshire, will be indeed the realisation of ciples. This experience, added *to a somewhat 

his life’s dream, though the dream has taken some- extensive study of economics, gave the necessary solid 
■what different forms at different times. Mr. Howard, foundation of knowledge on which to build, 
who is a Londoner by birth, remembers while quite As for the constructive ideas which find expression 
a lad being impressed by the patchy appearance of in “ Garden Cities of To-morrow,” and are about to 

the streets when a house here and there had been be actually put into practice in the building of die 

painted, and thinking how much better it would be if first garden city, they came from many quarters. The 

all the owners in the street would agree together to system under which the municipality becomes the 

have their houses painted at the same time. And sole ground landlord, and ground rents are expended 

when Messrs. Dakin’s premises in St. Paul’s Church- on public works, was foreshadowed as long ago as 

y& qj, which have lately been pulled down, were first 1775 by Thomas Spence. The germ of the idea of 

erected, he felt sure die street would one day have to maintaining a proportion between town and agri- 

be widened at that point and the building pulled cultural population, and bringing the cultivators of the 

down again. soil in close touch with amarket for their produce, is 

This early tendency of his mind in the direction found in E. Gibbon Wakefield’s “ View of the Art of 
of associated effort was strengthened by the experi- Colonisation.” Professor Marshall,, ip 1884, advo- 

ences of his subsequent business life. As a young cated the migration it employers and their workmen 



View of the Estate, Letchworth. 
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to form colonies in the country, and the more revo¬ 
lutionary theories pf Henry George and Edward 
Bellamy have also had a certain influence on Mr, 
Howard’s mind. 

It is clear, then, that the great distinction of Mr. 
Howard's proposals is not their originality. Many ot 
the main ideas have been adumbrated by earlier 
writers. But while in the hands of others they 
remained for the most part mere abstractions, it has been 
Mr. Howard’s task to give them concrete embodiment. 
His genius is seen in the way in which he has adapted 
and combined various proposals to form a complete and 
logical, and above all a practicable, scheme of social 
reform. His is the talent for getting things done. To 
build the city of his vision, not to raise academic dis¬ 
cussions or dazzle the world with a new Utopia, has 
been his great aim from the beginning. 

The publication of “To-morrow" aroused a good 
deal of public interest in the ideas put forward, and 
it soon became possible to establish the Garden Cities 
Association, the object of which was to explain and 
popularise Mr. Howard’s proposals with ,a view to 
putting them to a practical test. But it was not .until 
a groat deal of missionary work had been done, and 
the public mind had been generally familiarised with 
the Garden City idea, that a limited liability company 
was formed to acquire a suitable site and set on foot 
the great experiment of establishing the model 
town. 

In the propagandist work of the Garden Cities 
Association Mr. Howard has naturally played a 
leading part. During the last five years he has 
addressed between 400 and 500 meetings. There is a 
ring of sincerity and modesty in his speeches which 
is very refreshing to those who have suffered much from 
wild rhetoricians and self-advertising philanthropists. 
Men who would be quite unmoved by the most brilliant 
rhetorical fireworks have been converted by Mr. 
Howard’s clear and forcible expositions from the 
attitude of good-humoured scepticism, which the 
average twentieth century business man assumes 
towards new schemes of social reform, to one of 
keen interest jyid often of practical co-operation. 
Welcoming opposition, and meeting all criticisms and 
inquiries with fairness and courtesy, Mr. Howard wins 
the confidence of the business man upon whose 
support the success of his scheme largely depends. 

But the great driving force in Mr. Howard’s 
propaganda has been his own strong faith—his faith 
in the truth of the social gospel he proclaims and his 
faith in his fellow-men. He has felt, as John Morley 
expresses it, that “ the fact of a new idea having come 
to one man is a sign that it is in the air. If I have 
found my way to the light, there must be others 
groping for it very close to my neighbourhood. My 
discovery is their goal. They are prepared to receive 
the hew truth which they were not prepared to find 
for themselves." And so, with the, most cheery 
optimism, be* set to work prt^laiming his discovery 
boldly and confidently, never donbting that many 


other minds would recognise in it the solution after 
which they had been groping. 

It is want of faith, and the vis inertia arising from 
‘it, rather than actual opposition, which have proved 
the greatest obstacles in Mr. Howard^ path. Men 
are slow to believe that there is any path of escape 
from social conditions which they recognise as bad, 
but from long familiarity have come to regard almost 
as laws of nature. To a cynical and .self-seeking 
generation it seems incredible that a whole community 
can be inspired to .co-operative action for the common 
good. The tyranny of vested interests has been 
endured so long that few believe in the possibility of 
throwing it off. 

In spite of this, however, the movement has made 
remarkable progress, and a great number of men of 
light and leading have now identified themselves with 
it. The strength of Mr. Howard’s appeal to his 
generation lies in the fact that he does not preach a 
crusade appealing only to the heroic few, but invites 
the heroic and the unheroic alike, the selfish and 
the unselfish, to a little bit of prosaic building in 
which they will benefit themselves as much as 
their fellows. He does not believe in Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd’s theory that the interests of the social organism 
and of the individuals comprising it are inherently and 
essentially irreconcilable, holding, in fact, an exactly 
opposite view. His appeal is to the self-seeking as 
well as to the altruistic instincts of men, and the work 
is to be accomplished without revolution, without 
change of law, without even a conflict with vested 
interests, which are to be circumvented rather than 
attacked. And so men who would never be brought 
to agree upon a plan of campaign against the estab¬ 
lished evils of modem cities are at one in .the attempt 
to build up from the start a new city into which the 
worst of these evils shall never enter. • Nothing is more 
remarkable in connection #with the movement than 
the way in which men of the most diverse views in 
politics and religion have associated themselves with 
it. At one time Mr. Howard’s ideas tended in the 
direction of a socialistic community. But now he 
has discovered a better way, and the result is that the 
socialist and the individualist are able to work with 
him in complete harmony. “ I have taken a leaf,” 
he says, “ out of the books of each type of reformer and 
bound them together by a thread of practicability.” 

The method of proceeding by a public company 
with strictly limited dividends was the only practicable 
way of starting the great experiment. But the com¬ 
plete success of the scheme will not have been achieved 
till the company has been bought out by the citizens 
of the Garden City acting through their Municipality. 
“ First Garden City, Limited,” as the comparty is 
called, has acquired an estate of about 3,800 acres lying 
between Baldock and Hitchinj and on a portion of 
this estate the city will be built. The plans for laying 
out the city are now being considered, and a number 
of manufacturers are negotiating for sites on which to 
erect.factories. 
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What Garden City will eventually become as regards 
its trade, its architecture, its public and social life will 
depend, of course, as much upon its future inhab¬ 
itants as upon the efforts of the Garden City 
Company, the present ground landlords. It is 
not even certain whether it will be called 
Garden City; some favour the name of New 
Ixjtchworth, after the parish of Letchworth, which lies 
entirely within the estate. It will undoubtedly be to 
a very great extent a working-class town, and the 
trades carried* on will probably be engineering, motor¬ 
car making, printing, bookbinding, the furniture trade, 
glove and collar making, basket making and others. 
The workmen and their families will live in homes, 
not in barracks—certainly not in slums; the cottages 
will be strQngly and beautifully built,. with gardens 
and ample breathing space around, after the manner 
with which the model villages of Bourneville and Port 
Surilight have already familiarised us. Though living 
elose to their work, the men and their wives and children 
will be able to breathe the fresh, pure air in the" gardens 
and parks and broad streets of the city; while they 
will never be more than a few minutes’ walk from the 
country. But the inhabitants of Garden City are not 
likely to be an exclusively working-class community. 
The place will have many attractions for middle-class 
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people who have to work in London, but like to live 
in the country. The estate is extremely picturesque 
and very healthy, and is only thirty-four miles from 
London. The villages of • Norton, Radwcll and % 
Willian, which lie wholly or partly within the estate,. ' 
will not be disturbed, as they will be outside the 
boundary of the city itself. 

It will be strange indeed if, with all their advantages, 
of circumstance, the citizens of the first Garden City 
should fail to attain a high standard of health* 
happiness and public spirit. Of course we shall not 
have a perfect city till the perfect citizen is evolved. 
But whatever mistakes may be made in the develop¬ 
ment of the first Garden City, and however far it may 
fall short of the highest hopes of its promoters, it* 
cannot be other than a very notable achievement in 
social reform, perhaps the most notable in this genera¬ 
tion. Some day, perhaps, a truer view of what con¬ 
stitutes patriotism will prevail amongst us, and we 
shall award honour, if not honours, with a juster sense 
of the relative values of different kinds of service- 
When that day comes we shall perhaps recognise that 
no greater service has been rendered to the- State 
during the early years of King Edward’s reigti than 
that of the public-spirited citizen who engineered the 
first Garden City. Hugh B. PhilpOtt. 



The existing houses will remain, the present occupies becoming tenants to the Garden City. 








CAN DRUNKENNESS BE CURED? 


SOME ACCOUNT OF DR. OPPENHEIMER’S SYSTEM. 

By LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


A T the end of ten years’ constant consideration of 
the question as to how best to deal with the 
habitual inebriate, it appears to me that the 
greatest advance in the study of inebriety that we have 
made consists in the fact that we have come to recog- 
•nise habitual drunkenness as a disease. We have 
begun to see that not only is the moral nature of man 
impaired, but that his will is paralysed and his intel¬ 
lect weakened. The brain is not normal, and the 
individual who has become a prey to these conditions 
is no longer a responsible being. 

Many and various have been the methods advo¬ 
cated for the reclamation of these social cripples. 
Some have beeti restored by being received into a 
moral hospital, where wholesome conditions, the 
.absence of alcohol, sympathy and human love have 
contributed to nurse them back into spiritual and 
physical health. But what of the many who never 
find an entrance into such harbours of refuge, tossed 
hither and thither by the relentless desire for drink ? 
Drifting on that ofiean of misery, they are destined to 
he among the many wrecks with which our shores 
are strewn. 

From time to time we have heard that a “ cure ” 
lias been found, and we have eagerly inquired into 
the results of such remedies. Ten years ago the 
Review of Reviews predicted the possible destruc¬ 
tion of drunkenness through the agency of a special 
treatment, and since that time so-called “ cures” have 
arisen with mushroom growth in this country and in 
America. But those who have watched the results 
•obtained through them were destined to be continually 
disappointed. So weary was I of the advertised 
.remedy that I have constantly affirmed my belief that 
mo relief was to be found in any drug, until a year ago, 
during my last visit to America, when my attention was 
•called to the results obtained by Dr. Isaac Oppenheimer, 
•of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of New 
York, in the Medical Department of the Columbian 
.. University. I was told that for many years he had 
made a special study of diseases due to alcohol and 
•drugs. and that for some years he utilised this know¬ 
ledge in his private practice. The results obtained 
•were so femaricable that Jjiey fttracted the attention 


of some very influential people, most of whom were 
much interested in Temperance. A Corporation was 
formed, and they acquired from Dr. Oppenheimer 
the right to possess themselves of his-formula, and to 
open Institutes in all parts of America. 

I have endeavoured to communicate as far as 
possible with the medical men who have, for some 
time, sent patients to be treated in these Institutes, 
and while they deprecate the fact that the. remedy 
has not been given to the faculty, several of the 
foremost physicians of New York and elsewhere have 
been ready to admit that as no remedy has been 
hitherto found which affords so prompt, so potent, 
and so safe a cure as that which Dr. Oppenheimer 
can obtain, for the sake of their patients they availed 
themselves of his treatment. I was also assured 
that none of these gentlemen had ever seen any 
deleterious effects follow as a result of his remedy, 
but that at the end of a very short time the nervous 
system is restored, and the patient eats and sleeps 
normally, has a clear brain, and regains his mental 
powers. 

On my return to England I imparted this know¬ 
ledge to several well-known philanthropists, who were 
eager to make a trial of Dr. Oppenheimer’s skill in 
this country, and for this purpose a house was taken 
in the East of London, and a small hospital opened 
under the care of two nurses, and Dr. Oppenheimer 
came across from America to administer ^iis 
treatment. 

I have carefully watched the cases which have 
during these last months passed under his care, and I 
am quite prepared to state that Dr. Oppenheimer has 
accomplished what he undertook to carry out. I 
frankly own that at first I was sceptical as to what 
the result would be. I had seen so many failures, 
and had, hitherto, little faith in such remedies; but 
from the first Dr. Oppenheimer maintained that what 
he would undertake to do was to kill the urgent desire 
and craving which a patient might have for stimulants, 
that he would restore him to health, and that such a 
man could remain cured, provided he had the moral 
stamina totally to abstain from alcohol in the future. 

It would have been difficult to find more d»s- 
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heartening cases than those first submitted to the 
doctor. I had gathered them myself and knew their 
histories, and I think that when I entered the patients’ 
waiting-room I never saw o ^ group of people who were 
apparently more absolutely undermined, physically 
and mentally, or a more typical set of habitual 
drunkards. 

One man had been drinking for years; he was the 
despair of his family and the terror of his neighbours. 
He had sufficient money to enable him to lead an idle 
life, and was steadily drinking himself into his grave. 
He could scarcely stand, and his hand trembled so 
that he could not raise a glass. His speech was 
inarticulate, and he had little command over his limbs. 
Within two or three days I saw him again. His com¬ 
plexion was cleared, his eye was bright, his hand 
was comparatively steady, and he talked with perfect 
coherency and consecutiveness of thought. Hq said 
he had never felt as he did then for many years, and 
life was much impressed by the fact that he was able 
to eat breakfast—a meal which had been abhorrent to 
him for a long time. In a few days I saw him again. 
He was standing upright, and he told me that as he 
walked to and fro to the hospital he had passed public- 
houses on every hand, had met old companions, had 
smelt drink, and yet he did not feel the slightest in¬ 
clination or temptation to resume his drunken habits. 
In fact, the very idea of touching alcohol was alto¬ 
gether repugnant to him. Within a fortnight he was 
home, and 1 have heard both from the vicar of his 
parish, and his wife and relations, that the man is 
restored physically and mentally. If this man delibe¬ 
rately returns to his former ways, he will do it from 
no temptation, but simply because he intends to re¬ 
sume drinking habits; and from the long list of similar 
cases which have passed under Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
treatment of which I am cognisant, there is to my 
mind every probability that such a case will stand 
well. 

Another was a lady who had tried other remedies, 
who came the worse for drink, and whose family had 
coihe to believe that nothing could rescue her. She 
too was restored in the same wonderful way. She 
looked ten years younger at the end of her treatment 
than at the commencement. She had on previous 
occasions when she returned to her family after 
detention in homes been restless and unsettled, with a 
perpetual craving for drink, and yet with a real desire 
to abstain, which was invariably ultimately overcome 
by the violence of the appetite; now she is cheerful 
and happy, and has not the slightest desire for any 
form of stimulant. 

A third case is that of a young woman who had 
beet? drinking for years. She was the daughter of 
a drunken father, and her husband told me that he 
had seldom seen her sober. She was not five-and- 
twenty, but the ravages that drink was making upon 
her were dearly visible. I watched her during the 
treatment, I do not think that, at the end of three 
weeks, I should have known her for the same woman. 


She has gone home, and her husband. says that he 
has never known her as she is n< 9 w during the whole 
of the four or fi ve years of their married life. 

Again, I could quote the case of another man who 
had lost a splendid position through drink, a man of 
ability, whose brain was so bewildered by the effect 
of alcohol that he could scarcely remember anything.. 

It was useless to ask him, to think. He could only 
just find his way in the morning to the hospital, and 
walk back at night. He appeared as one dazed. It 
is needless to enter into the details of the case; suffice 
it to say that he has now obtained employment, and 
is doing splendid work as an accountant, clear in 
head, energetic in business, a man with a new start 
in life. • 

The question, however, may be asked, “ Does Dr. 
Oppenheimer consider that his cure is likely to be one 
which will necessarily do away in all cases with the 
desirability of sending an inebriate fo a home?” 
And I should like to emphasise the fact that Dr. 
Oppenheimer distinctly confirms my own strong feeling 
that, in the case of women who have given way to- 
drunkenness, more especially those who fre deprived 1 
of good family influences or of a happy home circle, 
physical treatment cannot do away, as a rule, with the 
necessity of the subsequent moral and physical 
restraint afforded by a home. In New York, the 
cases of drunkenness amongst women, which are so 
appallingly frequent here, are comparatively rare; but 
the Doctor, after observing our conditions, feels- 
that under certain circumstances the durability of the 
treatment would gain immeasurably when ii is followed, 
up by the support and strong influence for good 
afforded by a home. In many cases, however, 
where such detention is impossible, more especially 
in the case of men who have to support their 
families, and whose restoration probably means the 
salvation of a home, this treatment without any sub¬ 
sequent restraint may prove the most inestimable, 
boon, more particularly as 1 think that the Oppen¬ 
heimer Institutes in this country will bring the remedy 
within the reach of the poor as well as the rich. There 
are undoubtedly innumerable cases where the desire 
for alcohol is apparently irresistible, a desire so strong 
that, in order to gratify it, men and women will part 
with everything they possess, with self-respect, parental 
affection, worldly goods, or the best interests of life; and.. 
yet the drunkard would give his life to be free from 
the passion. It is this appetite that Dr. Oppenheimer 
claims can be destroyed, and health and vanity 
restored. 

The treatment is not for private use, it can only be 
administered at the Institute itself, where each patient 
is carefully examined, their history diagnosed, and 
every individual case is treated personally as the 
symptoms demand. The remedy is administered as 
a medicine; it is not taken hypodermically. Those 
interested in the subject can obtain further informs- ‘ 
tion by addressing*thc^ecretary, 13$; Bow Road, E. 
ft Isabel Somerset, v \ 



The Rout of the Protectionists.' 

A FORECAST OF THE COMING GENERAL ELECTION. 


M R, CHAMBERLAIN, on one famous occasion, 
compared Russia to the Devil, and protested 
that he meant to give no offence. We may 
therefore hope that neither he nor any of his thinner 
skinned supporters will resent a quotation from Milton 
which draws a parallel between the member for liir- 
mingham and 
the most ma¬ 
jestic figure in 
♦English epic 
verse. The 
scene is at the 
•end of the 
fourth Book: 

Gabriel and 
Satan stand 
confronting 
each’ other, 
armed ready 
for combat:— 

Now dreadful 
deeds 

Might have en¬ 
sued, nor only 
Paradise 

In this commo¬ 
tion, but the 
Starry cope 
Of heav’n per¬ 
haps, or ail the 
elements 

At least had gone 
to wrack, dis¬ 
turb’d and tom 
With violence' of 
this conflict, 

. and not soon 
Th’ Eternal 
prevent 
Horrid fray 
Hung forth in 
heav’n his gold- ■ 
en scales,,, yet 
seen 

Betwixt Astrea 
and the Scor¬ 
pion sign, 

Wherein all things 
created first he 
weigh'd, 

The pendulous 
round earth 
with balanced 
air 

'In counterpoise ; 
now ponders, all 
events, 

Battles, and 
realms s in these 
he put two 
• weight** •, 


The sequel each of parting and of fight 
The latter quick up flew and kick’d the beam : 

Which Gabriel spying thus bespake the fiend. 

Satan I know thy strength, and thou know’st mine s 
Neither our own but given ; what folly then 
To boast what arms can do, since thine no more 
Than heav’n permits, nor mine, though doubled now 

To trample thee 
as mire ? for 
proof look up, 
And read thy loti 
in yon celestial 
sign. 

Where thou art 
weigh’d, and 
shown how 
light, how 
weak, «■ 

If thou resist. The 
fiend look’d up 
and knew 
His mounted scale 
aloft: nor 
more : but fled 
Murmuring, and 
with him fled 
the shades of 
night. 

The question 
which, with all 
due respect and 
deference, I 
wish to press 
upon the ex- 
Colonial Secre¬ 
tary is whether 
the results of 
the recent by- 
elections would 
not justify him 
in quitting the 
field in which 
his defeat is 
now a foregone 
conclusion. 

The by-elec- 
tions since 
Bury are like 
the scales in 
which the Eter¬ 
nal weighed the 
fortunes of the 
contending 
archangelsfMr. 
Chamberlain 
can see in these 
returns “ his 
mounted scale 
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aloft." Why should he not follow the example of 
Lucifer, and flee betimes instead of passing on to 
remediless defeat ? 

There have been twenty-six by-elections in 
England and' Scotland - since Bury first expressed 
the popular dislike of a tax on corn. The result of 
these elections is decisive. If there had been any 
sign of a rally anywhere in the direction of Protection, 
Mr. Chamberlain might have doubted whether the 
issue was closed. But there has not been any rally 
anywhere. Far more significant than the gain or loss 
of seats, which often results from the shifting of a 
mere handful of votes, is the steady, unbroken and 
massive list of figures which show how the Lib-Labs, 
have everywhere improved their position. 

Here is a table showing the improvements in the 
voting strength of the opponents of the Government 
in these twenty-six constituencies since the last time 
the electors had an opportunity of voting 






Liberal 

Tory 

Constituency. 



Increase. 

Increase. 

Woolwich ... 

... 


... 

6,034 


Norwich 




5,101 


Sevenoaks ... 




3,021 


North Leeds 




3,275 

— 

Eye . 




3,023 


Ludlow 




. 2,849 


Argyllshire-. • 




2,186 

— 

Preston 




1,961 


Dulwich 




1,645 

— 

Chorley 




1.631 


Newmarket 




1,584 


East Toxteth 




1,545 


Barnard Castle 




1,365 


Bury. 


... 

... 

1,263 


Chertsey 




1,116 


West Derby 


... 


732 

— 

Mid-Devon ... 




705 

— 

Leamington 




641 


Cleveland ... 


... 


608 

. — 

Camborne ... 




581 


Lewisham ... 




402 

— 

Gateshead — 

... 



250 


St. Andrews 

... 



90 

— 

Devonport ... 




— 

. 108 

Rochester 

... 

... 

... 

— 






42,517 
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There has never been anything like so large, so uni¬ 
form a party gain in any previous period. Its signifi¬ 
cance is unmistakable. The huge turn-over of votes 
which these by-elections bring to light show’s now that 
the General Election will be decisive. And in view’ of 
the all but absolutely unbroken series of heavy 
transfers of votes from Unionists to Liberals, it seems 
difficult to resist the conclusion that, unless there 
should be some utterly unexpected new factor intro¬ 
duced into the question, the present Government is 
heading straight towards an electoral catastrophe as 
startling and as decisive as that which terminated the 
existence of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government in 1880. 

Of the twenty-six contests already decided, three 
have taken place in Scotland, one a county seat in the 
West, another St. Andrew's in the East, the third Ayr 
Boroughs. The whole of the North-country properly 
so-called, stretching from the Humber to the Tweed, 


omitting Lancashire, has had four opportunities of 
voting. Two of these were can Tees-side—one at 
Cleveland, the other, at Barnard Castle—and both 
returned Liberal candidates with increased majorities; 
the third was at North Leeds, the fourth in Gateshead. 
In the Lancashire and cotton-spinning district there 
have been several elections. Bury led off with a 
Liberal success ; but although the Conservative vote 
was reduced more heavily than at Bury, that party 
succeeded in retaining their hold upon Preston, West 
Derby, Chorley and East Toxteth. In the whole of 
Wales there has not been a single contest. In the 
Midlands only two—one Ludlow, a county, and one 
Leamington, a borough. In both of these the 
Unionists held the seat, but their majority was severely* 
reduced. In the West of England the Liberals 
experienced their solitary electoral reverse, losing 
Devonport by the turn over of 108 votes. At 
Camborne and at Mid-Devon they improved their 
position. In the Eastern Counties, the Liberals wron 
Newmarket and Norwich. In the Home Counties 
the balance of voting strength in Rochester alone 
remained as before. The Liberals carried off seats at 
Woolwich and Rye, enormously reduced the Unionist 
majorities at Sevenoaks and Duhvich, and made con¬ 
siderable inroads upon the position of the Conserva¬ 
tives at Chertsey and Lewisham. It ip obvious, 
therefore, that the constituencies which have gone to 
the poll at the by-elections are fairly representative 
both of town and country, and from the geographical 
point of view have not been unfairly selected. 

HOW THEY POLLED IN PREVIOUS ELECTIONS. 

From a geographical point of view only. . From a 
political point of view they were very unfairly selected. 
For when the electors in these twenty-six constituen¬ 
cies had previously been afforded a chance of voting, 
they had given a heavy—indeed, an overwhelming— 
vote in favour of the Unionists. One hundred and 
ninety-three thousand of them, in round numbers, 
voted, of whom 115,000 voted Unionist and 78,000 
voted Liberal, showing a plurality of votes for the 
Unionists of 37,000. That is to say, of every hundred 
of them who voted, forty were Liberals and sixty 
Unionists. In the United Kingdom at the last 
General Election five million votes were cast, of 
which 2,600,000 were given for the Unionists 
and 2,400,000 for the Liberals. A plurality 
of 200,000 votes sufficed to return a majority of 134. 
It is evident, therefore, that the twenty-six consti- 
tuences were far more strongly Unionist than the rest 
of the United Kingdom. For, whereas of every 100 
electors in the whole country 52 were Unionists and 
only 48 Liberals, in the twenty-four constituences 
where byes have taken place, there were 60 Unionists 
'and only 40 Liberals per 100 of those who went to 
the poll The appeal to the twenty-six constituencies 
was, therefore, an appeal to electors whose bias in 
favour of the party wn power was overwhelming. 
Jpus, no_ doubt, gave the: Opposition more oppor- 
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The Rise of the Liberal Voti at the By-Elections. <t 

The Liberal Poll at the General Election is shown by the solid line; the Liberal Poll at the By-Elections is shown by the dotted Iii 1Cle ■ ^ * lol, ‘ 

zontal lines show the percentage of Liberal Vote to the Total Poll. ' 1 


u.iitiei for aggressive attack ; bat, on the other hind, 
hsy hid to fight against strongholds miny of which 
appeared to*be impregnable. 

The accompanying diagrams speak for themselves. 
They represent the variations in the Unionist and 
Liberal votes. They supplement each other, and 
show more effectively than by any quantity of letter¬ 
press how uniformly the position of parties is being 
reversed. , From these tables and from these diagrams 
it is obvious that, so far from the voting of Norwich 
being phenomenal, it was exactly what might have 


been predicted by anyone who had before h ^ im f^ e 
uniform trend of the electors at the twenty-JuPree 
elections which preceded it. 

Ui 

THE TURNOVER OF VOTES. t j t 

This table is an attempt made for the first 
estimate the extent to which the electors have* 
ferred their allegiance from one side to the othe- 
gives the total number voting, the majority receff 1^. 
for each party, and the proportion which that maj«p Jlt X 
bears to the total vote cast. The same process' 1- ls 



The yiwt frr#** Fail lit this General Election U shows? by the solid line; the fftioniitPoUst the By-Elections is shown by .the dotted line; the hotiseotnF 

" lines deno te the percattiBp of Tory Vot*io ToudPoU. 













































































































































The Rout of* the Protectionists 


extended to by-elections, and the result is compared. 
The comparison is obviously inexact, because the 
constituencies have increased. But the shiftage of 
■votes from one party t£ the other can be roughly 
graced in this way. If the majority at the General 
and the by-elections remains on the same side, all 
/that is necessary is to deduct one from the other. If, 
<on the other hand, it changes sides, the two majorities 
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added together represent the n§t party gain or loss. 
The relative per cent, to which each majority 
to the total poll cannot be dealt with in the sam e 
way. But the table is interesting as showing how 
uniform has been the shrinkage of the Unionist vote 
in the constituencies, and how correspondingly steady 
has been the growth of the Liberal and Labour vote 
all over the country. 


Town. * 
Woolwich ... 
Norwich ... 
•Sevenoaks ... 
North Leeds 

Rye . 

Ludlow 
Preston 
.Argyllshire... 
Dulwich. ... 
Chorley 
Newmarket 
Kast Toxtetli 
Barnard Castle 

Bury . 

Chntscy 
West Derby 
Mid-Devon... 
Leamington 
Cleveland ... 
'Camborne ... 
Lewisham ... 
Catesheud ... 
-St. Andrews 
Devonport .. 
Rochester ... 


GENERAL ELECTION. 

L. * C. 

.. 3857 -. 6662 ... 

Total. 

IO5I9 


PliRCItNTAGE. 

u c. 

36 ... 64. 

■ 7329 

.. 8166 ... 

<5495 


47 ... 

53 

■ <792 

.. 6694 ... 

8396 


21 ... 

79 


7512 -. 

12507 


39 ••• 

61 

. 2887 

■■ 5376 .. 

8263 


35 - 

65 

. 2146 

5965 ••• 

8x11 


26 ... 

74 

• 4834 

.. 8944 — 

13778 


35 

65 

• 3234 

38.34 ... 

7068 


45 •.. 

55 

. 2176 

• • 5258 

7434 


29 ... 

7i 

. 2808 

• • 5867 

8675 


32 ... 

68 

• 3218 

• 4295 ••• 

7513 


43 ■- 

57 

. 1706 

.. 3628 ... 

5334 


32 ... 

68 

. 5036 

•• 3545 

8581 


58 ... 

42 

• 32 i*3 

■■ 4132 ... 

7415 


44 

56 

. 3080 

•• 5367 

8447 


37 

63 

1686 

. 4622 ... 

6308 


27 ... 

73 

■ 4487 

.. 3716 ... 

8203 


54 

46 

• 1954 

■ 2785 ... 

4739 


41 ... 

59 

■ 5508 

4080 ... 

9588 


57 

43 

3101 

2993 ... 

6094 


51 ••• 

49 

2895 

•• 5309 

8204 


35 - 

65 

1094 

.. 1148 ... 

2242 


49 

51 

■ 3538 

■■ 3458 ... 

6996 


51 ... 

49 

■ 1^73 

.. 2152 ... 

3825 


43 ■. 

57 

78317 

115418 

19335 


40 

60 


L. 

8687 

11020 

4442 

7539 

4910 

3423 

6490 

4326 

4382 

4798 

4414 

3233 

6179 

4213 

4529 

325 ' 

5034 

2499 

5*34 

3558 

5697 


BY-ELECTION. 


c. 

Total. 

5458 

•• I4I45 

6756 

... 17776 

5333 

6781 

- 9775 

... 14320 

4376 

9286 

4393 

... 7816 

8639 

... 15129 

2740 

7066 

5819 

... 10201 

6246 

... 11024 

3907 

... 8321 

3610 

... 6843 

3323 

... 9502 

3799 

8012 

5700 

... 10229 

5455 

8706 

355« 

... 8592 

2689 

... 5188 

3798 

... 9632 

2869 

... 6427 

7709 

• . 13406 


1324 ... 1288 
3757 ... 3785 
i9«3 - 2504 


2612 

7542 

4487 


115522 110515 226037 


Percentage. 

h . 

C. 

6l ... 

39 

62 ... 

38 

45 ... 
52 ... 

% 

5* ... 

4« 

44 ... 

56 

42 ... 

5« 

61 ... 

39 

43 - 

57 

43 - 

57 

53 ••• 

47 

47 

53 

65 .. 

35 

52 *... 

48 

44 ... 

56 

37 - 

63 

59 .. 

4 1 

48 ... 

5* 

60 ... 

40 

55 .. 

45 

41 ... 

59 

51 ~ 

49 

49 

5< 

44 

56 

5< 

49 


Const 1 rrtiEltcv. T 
Woolwich 
Norwich ... 
Sevenoaks 
North Leeds 
Rye 

I.udinw ... 

Preston. 

Argyllshire 
Dulwich ... 
-Chorley ... 
Newmarket 
EastToxteth 
BarnardCastle 

Bury. 

■Chertsey ... 
West Derby 
■Mid Devon 
Leamington 
Cleveland 
Camborne 
Lewisham... . 
St, Andrews . 
Devonport 
Rochester 


PREVIOUS ELECTION. 

Majority 

. Percentage 

of 


VOTEII. 

Majority. 

I.. 

c. 

.10519 

... — ... 

2805 

• 1 5495 

... — ... 

837 

• 8396 

... -• ... 

4812 

12507 

... — ... 

2517 

■ 8263 

... — ... 

2489 

. Sin 

... — ... 

,3819 

>3778 

... — ... 

4110 

. 7068 

... — ... 

600 

■ 7434 

... — ... 

3082 

r 8675 

... — ... 

3059 

■ 75*3 

... — ... 

1077 

■ 4 334 

... — ... 

1922 

. 8581 

... 1491 ■ 

— 

74*5 

... — ... 

849 

■ 8447 

... — ... 

2287 

• ® 3oS 

... — ... 

2936 

. 8203 

... 771 ... 

— 

• 4739 

• 9588 

... I428 ... 

831 

. 6094 

... 108 ... 

— 

; 8204 

... — ... 

2414 

. 2242 

... — ... 

54 

. 6096 
• 3825 

... 80... 

•«» ... 

479 


Voters Polled. 


1. 

c. 

VOTF.tr. 

— 

... 27 ... 

.. I4I45 

— 

... 5 ... 

.. 17776 

*— 

... 58 ... 

- 9775 

— 

... 20 ... 

.. 14320 


... 30 ... 

9286 

— 

... 47 

7816 

— 

.. 30 ... 

IOI29 

— 

... 8 ... 

7066 

■— 

... 41 ... 

10201 

— 

... 36 ... 

11024 

— 

• .14 .■ 

8321 

— 

... 36 - 

.. 6843 

<7 

... — ... 

9502 

— 

... 12 ... 

.. 8012 

— 

... 27 ... 

10229 

— 

... 46 ... 

.. S706 

9 

...-... 

8592 

— 

... 18 ... 

5188 

<5 

...-... 

9632 

2 

... — ... 

6427 


... 30 -. 

.. 13406 

-— 

a ... 

2612 

1 

—- ... 

7542 

*—* 

... 12 ... 

.. 4487 


* 9373 * - 3877 40979 



b\ ’ELECTION. Total diiflan 

Majority of Vote* from 

Percentage Conservative. Liberal to 


Majority. 

L. C. 

of Voter, to Liberal. 
Polled. 

L. C. 

Conservative. 

3229 

— 

23 — 

6034 

— 

4264 

— 

24 — 

5101 

-- 


891 

— 9 

3921 

— 

758 

— 

I ~ a 

3275 


534 

— 

6 — * 

3023 

-- 

•— , 

970 

— 12 

2849 

-- 

— 

2149 

13 

I 98 l 

-—a’ , 

1586 


22 

2186 

♦ 


507 

2856 

414 

1476 

2036 

689 


1437 ~ 

1428 — 

— 6 

377 — 

— 30 

— 5 

1171 —• 

2204 ■ — 

— 17 

190 — 

— , 21 

— 10 


2012 



14 

>3 

_S 

ti 

*5 

4; 

16 

Seen I 

i 

19 


1645 

1631 

1584 

*545 

*365 

1383 

II» 

73* 

7°5 

64* 

60 S 

58i 

402 

90 


108 

42 


18385 *3378 
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Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


* THE STRUGGLE IN THE FAR EAST. 

Thf. Rival Chances. 

■ Mr. Alfred Stead writes in the World’s Work on 
the conflict in the Far East. He puts the opposing 
points of view in a nutshell by saying “Japan is 
ready to negotiate about Manchuria, but Korea is a 
settled question ; Russia, on her part, is ready enough 
to discuss Korea, but 
Manchuria is a matter 
^■between herself and 
China only." Out of 
the impasse thus created, 

Mr. Stead thinks that 
there is only one result 
that can be predicted 
with a reasonable amount 
of certainty. Mr. Stead 
then proceeds to discuss 
the relative ‘ advantages 
in the positions occupied 
by the two Powers:— 

As to the chances of a war 
at the present season, they 
arc, in the opinion of the 
present writer, all in favour 
of Japan. Vladivostock, 
where are situated the only 
docks available, save one at 
Port Arthur, will tie frozen 
in shortly, the small harbour 
space at Port Arthur will 
» force her fleet to try conclu¬ 
sions with the Japanese. The 
latter can place seven battle¬ 
ships, seven armoured cruisers, 
and sixteen unarmoured 
cruisers in line against Russia’s 
eight battleships, five ar¬ 
moured cruisers, and fourteen 
unarmoured cruisers. Japan’s 
vessels arc modern and homo¬ 
geneous, and, most important 
item of all, the crews know 
the coasts and seas. The 
Japanese desire above all 
things to have a decisive action at the very beginning of the 
war. , A victory then would mean command of the sea and 
immunity from any attack upon Japanese territory, while even 
a drawn battle would leave the advantage on Japan’s side, since 
Ihe Russian vessels could not repair, while the Japanese have 
every facility close at hand. It is for this reason that it is all 
to Russia’s interest to postpone a conflict until the spring, when 
Vladivostock is again open, and Japan would have to divide her 
fleet in order to deal with the two naval bases of Russia. 
Everything, therefore, would seem to point to Japanese action 
just as soon as Vladivostock is frozen up. 

Mr. Stead further points out that during the Chino- 
Japanese war the Japanese officers traversed all the 
country in which a war with Russia would take place. 
“ It may betaken as certain that the Manchuria rail¬ 
way will be destroyed—by brigands, by honest 
Chinese farmer?, by anyone who is anxious for a ami. 


useful piece of iron.” During peaceful times the 
Russians found it hard enough to prevent this. 
Russia will have difficulty in getting a loaa Japan; 
will find it easy to do so in England. Mr. Stead! 
concludes, “ Close to her base, opposed to an adver¬ 
sary thousands of miles away, Japan, 1 think, has. 
every chance of winning her fight.” 

“ The White Peril.”’ 

The Forum contains 
a paper by Muhammad 
Barakatullah on the 
Russo-Japanese imbrog¬ 
lio. It is a review of 
the Far Eastern situa¬ 
tion from a non-Eurp- 
pean standpoint. The 
starting-point of the pre¬ 
sent trouble was the 
European dread of the 
Yellow Peril. Japan dis¬ 
cerned therein an omin¬ 
ous symptom of a fast- 
approaching White Peril. 
Consequently she re¬ 
solved to create the 
machinery for the unifi¬ 
cation ami regeneration 
of the entire yellow 
family, comprising 
Chinese, Japanese, and 
Korean's, under the 
leadership of Japan. 
Phis pan-Mongol move¬ 
ment would be the most 
effective defence against 
the White Peril. The 
writer refers to the active 
anti-foreign agitation go¬ 
ing on now in China, 
which may involve 
Russia in a second Boxer rising. A reverse 
for Russia would, he thinks, make Germany the 
first Power in the world, and would divide the 
commercial supremacy between Germany and the 
United States. The writer concludes by affirming 
that the popular feeling in China and. Japan is so 
thoroughly aroused to the danger confronting the 
yellow race that it may at any moment pass beyond 
the control of statesmanship and diplomacy. « 

The Conflict “Inevitable.” 

Mr. Robert Machray, writing in the Monthly Review , 
sums up the situation by saying;— 

Russian expansion finds itself at length face to face with 
Japanese expansion, and it seems as certain as anything can be 



Minntnpolit Journal.\ 

A satirical American view of the necessity of the Open 
Door in Manchuria to die United States, so that 
Uncle Sam can escape in the case of trouble. 
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* that what is to succeed and prevail can only be determined by 
trial by battle. 

Contrasting the two cases, he finds that the Japanese 
have the better claim, and,concludes by saying:— 

Should peace-counsels prevail, and war be postponed for a time, 
it will be at the cost to Russia of a greatly diminished prestige 
not only in the Far East but in all Asia, where prestige counts 
for so much, and throughout the world, while the prestige of 
Japan will have become sensibly enhanced. 

Russia’s Internal Weakness. 

“Calchas,” in the Fortnightly Review, writes on 
“ First Principles in the Far East.” He considers 
that there is not the slightest doubt but that Great 



Determined to Kill It. 

An American view of llie situation. 


Britain will do her duty by her ally, but pleads that 
the possible consequences of a Japanese - Russian 
conflict in Europe may not be overlooked. He 
bays:— 

Internally, Russia is not strengthening, hut is weakening. By 
comparison with the four others that have been mentioned, she is 
weaker than she has ever been. Her diplomacy, beneath a 
superficial appearance of audacity, has betrayed more and more 
during recent years a profound consciousness of debility. She 
is well aware that she i/ confronted by the serious danger of 
finding Japan entrenched across her path in the Far East, 
England in the Middle East, and Germany in the Near East. 
She cannot make up her mind to seek a remedy for her situation 
by making friends with that one of these thiee Powers whose 
friendship die might count the least costly, and whose help, if it 
could be had for any of her purposes, would be the most advan¬ 
tageous* She cannot, at the present moment, risk war upon any 
one of her three chief fionts without running the danger of perma¬ 
nently sacrificing her interests on the other two. Her internal 
condition mews that defeat would involve perils without limit. 


TOO MUCH VtTLTERATION. 

He deplores the campaign & calumny against 
Russia, and all that is Russian, finding in it a curious 
parallel to our own position with regard to the South 
African War:— 

As a matter of honour even well-bred duellists do not vituperate 
before they engage, and it would make a saving change in the 
whole attitude of international politics if the Press of every 
country would on principle avoid libelling the adversary it thinks 
it may have to fight. If the newspapers of every country could 
unlearn the habit of imputing peculiar evil to the policy of all the 
countries with which they disagree, it would lie far more service¬ 
able to the cause of peace among men than all the efforts of the 
Hague Conference. * 

"THE VALUE OF KOREA. 

“ Calchas ” thus sums up the situation as far it 
touches Korea: 

Japan must fight for Korea if she cannot get it otherwise. It is 
her matter of life anil death. Upon Russia’s part, it is not’abso¬ 
lutely a matter of life and death, but the possession of Korea 
would lie an asset of such extraordinary importance ; the final 
loss of the peninsula by Russia would he a check sO complete 
and depressing, a disadvantage so decisive and permanent in its 
character, that any power in Russia’s situation would be justified in 
fighting for Korea if there were a reasonable prospect of success. 
With the new great Power entrenched in Korea, Russia will be 
commanded by Japan in the Yellow Sea quite as ^effectively 
as she is commanded by Germany in the Baltic. Power¬ 
ful as Russia’s position would be in Korea, that of Japan, 
for all naval purposes at least, would* lie far more so. 
It would throw the sea-power of the Far East into 
her hands permanently. Settled upon both sitles of the 
Straits of Korea, she could cut the communications between 
Vladivostock and Port'Arthur at will. From the military point 
of view, Japan, once fully installed in North Korea, would be 
close upon the flank of the Manchurian Railway. Entrenched 
in this. position, Japan would have the best prospects of 
achieving the permanent supremacy in the Far F.ast. It will be 
seen that if ever there was a case of the irreconcilable antagonism 
of fundamental interests, it is this. Any Power, we repeat, in 
the position of Russia, would be justified a thousand times from 
its own point of view in fighting tor Korea if, upon consideration 
of all the circumstances, there were a reasonable prospect of 
success, and if there were no danger of sacrificing even more 
important interests elsewhere. 

OUR FRIENDSHIP TO FRANCE ALL IMPORTANT. 

He concludes:—• 

If we judge solely by an analysis of interests on both sides, 
we shall find it hard to believe that the rational solution can be 
avoided. Whether sooner or later, without war or after war, 
Korea is likely to become Japanese, and Manchuria to remain 
Russian. A peaceful solution in that sense depends upon 
regarding the issue not as one between light and darkness, hut 
as between two sets of political interests exceptionally difficult 
to adjust between two great Powers who have come against 
each other as the result of equally inevitable processes of 
expansion in opposite directions. Let .us remember that the 
maintenance of the friendship with France ought now'to' be the 
first object of our diplomacy in Europe, Let us agree to 
remember that Russia is the ally of France, and to restrain the 
luxury of our moral sentiments in deference to that fact, ' exactly 
as we appreciate the courtesy of the French Press towards our 
own ally. If British and French public opinion can clearly 
unite in the conviction that Korea ought to become Japanese 
and Manchuria to remain Russian, the solution that a trial of 
strength could scarcely fail to enforce might be reached even at 
the eleventh hour, without recourse to arms. 

Why Japan Discusses Manchuria. 
jpDr. Dillon, in his rhumi of foreign affairs in the 
Contemporary Review^ deals at length with the Far 
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East. He thakes several very good points, which are 
generally overlookeS by writers on this subject:— 

Suppose, he says, for tlu: sake of argument, that parchment 
treaties had for Russia and Japan to-day the same value that 
they formerly possessed, and do still possess, in the eyes 
say of France and England in the matter of Newfound¬ 
land, a good workable agreement might be come to 
in a week. For between the avowed aims of Russia 
and the maximum claims of Japan there is a margin 
quite large enough to supply materials for a satisfactory com¬ 
promise. Take, for instance, Japan’s case as stated to me by one 
of the Mikado’s most fair-minded diplomatic representatives in 
Europe. A few years ago she acquired a portion of Southern 
Manchuria by right of conquest, such as the law of nations still 
deems a sufficient title. The war, of which that territorial 
acquisition was the upshot, cost her immense sums of money— 
and that expense is held to constitute a further and indeed a 
flawless title to territory in the Far East. Russia cannot belittl.e 
these arguments without throwing up her own case, which is 
founded on them, or rather on only one of the two. 

But Russia forced Japan to waive her right, on the ground 
that China’s integrity ts indispensable to the weal of the world. 
Whatever else might happen, China’s territory must remain 
inviolate and inviolable. Japan, therefore, making a virtue of 
necessity, cleared out of Southern Manchuria, whereupon Russia, 
forgetful of her anxiety for the Celestial Empire, entered in anil 
occupied not merely the southern districts, but the 'entire 
province. The occupation, however, was only temporary, 
Russia said, and pledged herself to evacuate the country on 
a certain date. Indignant at this breach of faith, as they termed 
it, the Japs none the less remained cool. They wisely resolved 
to refrain from protests and demonstrations, to accept Russia’s 
word, and wait patiently till the date fixed for returning the 
province to China should arrive. Not until it had come and 
gone without bringing any change of mastery in Manchuria 
did the Government of the Mikado move, and then they put 
forward a claim to compensation in Korea and to the benefits 
assured them by their treaty rights in Manchuria. 

The crux of the Korean question Dr. Dillon rightly 
surmises to lie in the possession of the fortifiable 
ports at the extreme south of the Peninsula, the right 
to create a second Dardanelles in the Straits of Korea. 
“ Russia’s interest in occupying these two ports, or at 
least Masampho, is enormous, but only if she be 
resolved absolutely to annex all Manchuria" 
ARBITRATION IMPOSSIBLE. 

Arbitration Dr. Dillon considers impossible. 
Suppose, he says : - 

That the Ilagufc tribunal tried the case to the best of its 
ability, the issue it would have to decide is which of the two 
parties enjoys a sacred or inalienable right to rob a third State, 
of a rich province and a fourth Power of everything it owns. 
To put the matter ironically but plainly, it would be as if two 
thieves, having fallen out over the distribution of the booty 
which they expecied from a burglary as yet only planned, 
were to take their difference* before one of his Majesty’s 
judges and ask him to try the case according to his conscience 
and the law of the realm. They would not perhaps allege that 
their honour was at stake, but that would be needless. And the 
translation into plain laconic English of any judgment come to 
by the international tribunal would run approximately : “ and 
for. the aforesaid reasons his Imperial Majesty N.N. alone 
possesses the right liwfiilly to despoil his Imperial Majesty, the 
Chinese Emperor, of his province of Manchuria, and further to 
wrest from the grasp of his Imperial Majesty, the Emperor of 
Soreai, all the territories which he inherited from his forefathers, 
without any reserve whatever." 

,. ,,,,; •?;!, .thr^futurk—japan. 

.The Japanese Govemmen&rely less, very much less, upon any 
erms agreed'to fry Russiik than upon their own ability to en4^ce 
hem; and as this is necessarily a quantity which as time goes 


on decreases relatively to their rival, they are embarrassed sorely. 
“We would gladly make terms with Russia," remarked my 
Japanese informant, “but she will keep them only until such 
time as she can afford to disregard them, and that of course will 
be the moment when we can nq longer object efficaciously to 
her backsliding*. We cannot trust Russia 1 , her diplomatic 
bonds have fallen deeper than her paper money during the 
Crimean War.” , 

The utmost, then, that can reasonably lie anticipated is the 
maintenance of peace for a very limited time. And this is all 
the more to be regretted that the terms of any modus vivendi 
agreed upon would necessarily include one important stipulation 
at least, which would be useless if not enduring. That would 
lie a clause granting to Japan certain substantial commercial con¬ 
cessions in Manchuna, in consideration of her waiving the right 
to claim immediate compensation in Corea for Russia’s occupa¬ 
tion of Manchuria. . . . Manchuria, if the doctrine of the 
“ open door ’’ were upheld, would be a present to the nations at 
Russia’s expense. It* markets would be flooded with Japanese, 
American, English and German wares, to the exclusion of 
Muscovite goods ; and Russia would thus by a stroke of the pen 
have thwarted the policy which she had for years been pursuing 
at enormous cost. 

TUK FUTURE—RUSSIA. 

r 

Russian troops will be massed on the Chinese border in such 
numbers as to sweep away all opposition, provided always that 
there lie time enough to execute the plan. The naval squadron, 
however, will be kept in Far Eastern waters, despite the 
hundreds of millions which it absorbs, and its doubtful prospects 
of sweeping the sea. 

And it is the knowledge of that scheme which causes the 
Japs to exercise more than their usual caution, and to think 
well before patching up the .quarrel for a year or two What 
they eagerly desire is lasting peace, not a disadvantageous truce. 
Whether it will lie concluded no man can say. The only clear 
points are its difficulties, which consist, on the one hand, in the 
impossibility of Japan ceding the two ports of Masampho and 
Mokpho to Russia, and the fixed resolve of the latter Power to 
hinder them from falling into the hands of Japan, and, on the 
other side, in the impossibility of Russia adopting tire policy of 
the “open door" in Manchuria. And unless these impos¬ 
sibilities become feasible, it will be as difficult to conclude a 
lasting peace as to build a palace over an abyss. 

In the Fortnightly Rcrriew Mr. W. Petrie Watson 
presents a somewhat pessimistic review of the finan¬ 
cial and economic situation in Japan, based largely 
upon those most accommodating of foundations, 
financial statements and consular returns, 

Mr. Joseph Longford, late H.M. Consul at Naga¬ 
saki, gives a historical survey of Japanese relations 
with Korea. He sums up the present situation as 
follows : — 

The wonder is that Japan, in the face of the continued provo¬ 
cation She has received, has not struck before. Now she may 
perhaps lie driven into striking the first blow; but even if that 
be so, the war will on her part be as purely defensive as any that 
has ever been waged in history, and will be entered upon by her 
with the utmost reluctance, actuated by no selfish motives of 
aggression, only as the very last resource for the preservation of 
what die considers esseniial to her national safety. 

Mrs. Frederic Harrison gives some interesting 
details of a “ Grandmother’s Budget ” in Cornhill. Hers t 
was a suburban family within easy reach of London, 
whose expenditure amounted to ,£500 a year. Very little 
wine was drunk, but the cellar sometimes demanded a 
tithe of the year’s income. Large sums were spent on 
the more necessary things of life—a good home, educa¬ 
tion, a good holiday. 
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THE FISCAL QUESTION. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. W. H. Renwick 
complains of the effect of foreign shipping subsidies 
on competition with British shipping. He urges that 
we should only allow frqe access to our markets to 
foreign nations who will reciprocate, and will ag’-ee, 
when carrying cargoes between ports in our Empire, 
to observe the same regulations as govern ou‘r ships. 



H'etimintter Gazette.] [Jan- 


The Imperial Thinker. 

(Suggested by M. Rodin’s figure “ IPenseur,” now at the International 
Society's Exhibition.) 

He also argues that preferential arrangements with our 
Colonies would keep in our hands the trade carried in 
large and far-going vessels. 

From the Housekeeper’s Point of View. 

The House Beautiful contains several letters from 
the point of view of the householder and housekeeper. 
Sir John Gorst says that, as a householder, he can 
gain nothing and lose much by the projected fiscal 
changes. Mr. Thomas Lough, M.P., gives the 
following vivid picture of the Free Trade drawing¬ 
room and the Free Trade larder 

However tawdry the decorations and household ornaments 
may be in the ordinary British household, there is nothing, more 
striking, to one who knows their origin, than the profusion of 
articles contributed to its outfit by different nations. We have 
carpets from Turkey and Persia, glass from Bohemia, porcelain 
from China and Japan, brasswork from Benares, silks and 
materials from France, tissues embroidered in India, 
Russia, or Hungary, woodwork from Switzerland and the 
Black Forest, electrical fittings from Sweden, tools and 
“notions" from America, furs from Siberia, untanned shields 
and arrows from South Africa, and rude carvings from the 
South Seas scattered about the most unpretentious homes. 
And when one peeps into the store-room it is more amazing 
still 5 apples from California and New Zealand, bananas from 
the West- Indies, sugar from Germany and Austria, tea from 
India or Ceylon, coffee and nuts from Brazil, ham aud cheese from 
Canada, bacon and butter from Denmark, eggs from Ftance, 


spices from Java and the Malay States. Thus within the 
United Kingdom -the wealth of all nations contributes to 
furnish the table and enrich establishments which aie maintained • 
on but moderate incomes. These are the blessings of Free 
Trade. 

An Argument from Denmark. 

In the Monthly Review Mr. R. A. Westenholz, 
President of the Agrarian League of Denmark, calls 
attention to the small Free Trade oasis of Denmark. 
He shows how Denmark, thanks to her unrestricted 
importation of maize and other foreign feeding-stuffs, 
has increased the value of her exports, while in 
Sweden, under Protection, exports have declined. 
He sees no reason for the laments of the British 
agriculturist, who has his position in the very centre 
of the market, and who might emulate the intensive * 
progress of the Danish farmers. 

A Coloniaj. Contrast. 

Mr. E. H. Chomley, in the Contemporary Review , 
applies the method of difference, and contrasts the 
results of Free Trade in New South Wales and in 
protected Victoria. He says Victoria has decreased 
while New South Wales has increased in population, 
in marriage rate, in value of output, in w&ges, and in 
most other economic particulars, excepting banking 
deposits and number of estates subject to Probate 
Duty. A similar contrast is observable in average 
income, in retail and wholesale prices. A Victorian 
sweating board reported that high duties were a pre- , 
dominant cause of sweating, and that removal of 
restrictions would prove a powerful and effective anti¬ 
dote. In the same number Ms. J. A. Hobson 
explains “ the mystery of dumping,” and concludes 
that there has nowhere been developed a system. of 
regular bounty-fed export trade under conditions 
which would enable us profitably to apply an import 
duty as a safe instrument of revenue; and Mr. 
Bertrand Russell criticises Mr. Charles Booth’s pro¬ 
posals as both ineffective and impracticable. 

LORD ROSEBERY'S “ABOUNDING PROSPERITY." 

Speaking last November in Southwark, a borough 
unhappily distinguished by the possession of the 
deepest poverty and the greatest overcrowding in the 
Metropolis, Lord Rosebery declared: “ Look where 
you will in this England of ours, you will every¬ 
where find signs of an abounding and increasing 
prosperity.” Mr. George Barnes, speaking in the same 
borough a few weeks later, called attention to the 
striking incongruity between this remark and the 
neighbourhood in which it was uttered. Mr. Mon¬ 
tague Crackanthorpe takes exception, in the Nineteenth 
Century, to the same optimistic utterance. Passing 
by Free Trade, optimism and Tariff Reform pessimism, 
he proceeds to lay bare foe skeleton in the national 
cupboard which lies “ Behind foe Fiscal Veil.” Here 
are some of the facts:— 

The gross annual revenue from agriculture is computed to 
bwe dropped since 1874 by ninety imllio-'"' an amount equal 
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to the .whole of the freight derived from our shipping and to 
40 per pent; of our exported manufactures. 

London paupers at CJftiMmas numbered 115,000, the highest 
figure since 1871 . . 

A million and a quarter people in London with weekly wage 
for the entire family of 21s. or less. 

*"* In 1891, 174,500 tenements of only a single room. 

People living under insanitary conditions range from 59 per 
cent, of the population in Glasgow to 8 per cent, in Manchester. 

Thirty-two per cent, of recruits rejected for diseases and 
defects. 

Nine hundred and twenty-nine out of every thousand in the 
Kingdom die in poverty. One of every four in London dies 
supported liy public charity. Eight millions in the United 
Kingdom on the edge of starvation. Twenty millions “not 
comfortable.” 

Over against this mass of human misery the writer 
c sets—murderous sport; “bubble" companies; gam¬ 
bling in all classes; ^600 a year spent by the ordinary 
society woman on petticoats, gloves, shoes and boots 
alone. The worship of wealth in England at a point 
beyond,anything that has gone before. 

Perhaps the worst of all is the statement: “ The 
people. of England have come to look on starvation 
and suffering which they call distress as part of 
the' social order. Chronic starvation is looked 
upon as a matter of course. 


A BUDGET SCHEME. 

“ A National Tariff ’’--for the Enrichment 
of a Class ! 

What kind of Budget we ought to expect this 
spring is a matter already exercising many minds. 
Mr. H. W. Wilsorr, author of “ Ironclads in Action,” 
kindly unfolds, in the National Review , a scheme for 
what he declares would be the most popular Budget 
which has been seen for fifty years. He entitles it 
“ A National Tariff for National Defence.” He in¬ 
sists that there must be no reduction in the expendi¬ 
ture on the Navy. He advocates a naval programme 
stretching over five years for the annual laying down 
of four battleships, four armoured cruisers, twelve 
destroyers, and five or six submarines. He would 
further allow one million more for education, 
and one million' more for the Navy, making a total 
expenditure of at least 146 millions. The present 
Revenue will yield 143 millions. He suggests a 
Revenue duty of 10 per cent, on im|)orted clocks 
and watches, apparel, furniture, manufactured tobacco 
and foreign wines; a similar duty of 20 per cent, on 
imported cutlery, hardware, cotton goods, porcelain, 
and musical instruments ; and yet another tariff 
of 3d per cent, on imported woollen stuffs, silks, 
gloves, fancy goods, frame mouldings, toys, boots and 
shoes, and motors. These he describes as “ imported 
luxuries " which are to be taxed, not for Protective, 
but for Revenue purposes. This tariff would yield, he 
reckons, a revenue of nine millions. He would also 
impose a small surtax on all goods imported into 
England by foreign shipping, and so relieve shipping 
of the tight Dues. Mr. Wilson argues that such a 
Budget’bught not to . offend the Free Food Party, 


would secure the enthusiastic support of. Tariff 
Reformers, would embody a part of Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain’s views, and would be thoroughly popular among 
the working class. 

This, then, is the “ National tariff for national 
defence.” The phrase sounds very patriotic, but 
when we examine the way in which Mr. Wilson pro¬ 
poses to spend the nine millions produced by the 
tariff, the patriotism is not quite so evident. Of the 



“-The Lover’s Lute." 

“ Illame not my lute ! for he must sound 
Of 1 his or that its liketh me; 

For lack of wit the lute is bound 
To give such tiin.-s as pleaseth me. 

Though my songs be somewhat strange. 

And speak such words as touch my change, 

Blame not my lute ! " 

Sib Thomas Wyatt. 

nine millions he would give three millions to wipe off 
the estimated deficit, and one million as an addition 
to the sinking fund. The remaining five millions, 
more than half the yield of the tariff, he would apply— 
to national defence ? No. To Old Age Pensions ? 
No. To relieving the pressure of the struggle for 
existence of the class that are underfed, ill-clad and 
badly housed ? No. More than half of the proceeds of 
this “ national tariff for national defence ” Mr. Wilson 
would devote to the reduction of the income tax to 9d. 
in the pound 1 This patriotic defence scheme 
turns out, on. closer inspection, therefore, to be 
a scheme for ministering still further to the comfort 
of the comfortable and well-to-do classes. The 
British working man may perhaps be pardoned 
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for seeing in this proposal a type of much current 
■“ patriotism.” Mr. Wilson appends a useful table 
showing the relation between 

Tariffs and National Defence in 1900. 

n ... Tariff per c.‘lit. on Customs Duties. Cost of Defences. 

Country. ■ jj, iLish l luport!> . £ £ 

France . . 24 17,111,000 38,400,000 

Germany . . 25 24,705,000 38,000,000 

•United -States . 73 47,784,000 38,300,000 

Kussia - . 131 21,638,000 43,000,000 

Italy . 27 98,325,000 15,700,000 

In 1903 Great Britain drew ^34,600,000 from 
customs duties and spent ^69,000,000 on defence— 
the heaviest outlay of the kind in the world. 


POLITICAL FORECASTS. 

The extraordinarily disintegrated condition of poli¬ 
tical parties offers a temptation to speculative minds. 
Among the forecasts contained in the magazines may 
be mentioned one in the Forum by Mr. A. Maurice 
Low: — 

The opinion among the best informed is that if the election 
is held within a year, the Conservatives will be overthrown 
-and the Liberals will come into power, or, more properly 
speaking, that it will result in the triumph of the anti- 
<'hamberlain party—a coalition of Liberals, Conservative free¬ 
traders, and Liberal Unionists who are opposed to protection, 
■who are disgusted with the ineptitude shown by the Unionist 
administration in the management of the South African 
war, and who on general principles believe that a change 
would be for the benefit of England. Labour will also 
(join in this coalition, as it is naturally inclined to lie 
Liberal in politics rather than Conservative, and as the 
present sentiment of the wage workers in (Jreat Britain is antago¬ 
nistic to protection, because they believe it will increase tire cost- 
of living, while they have serious doubts whether it will bring 
them any compensating advantages in the shape of increased 
wages. But such a party is too heterogeneous and is composed 
of Hfe many antithetic elements to be able to hold together for 
any length of tinjc, and the early defeat of the government of all 
the talents would follow as a matter of course. Then Mr. 
Chamberlain would be the man of the hour. The Conservatives 
would go to the country on the square issue of protection and a.. 
preferential tariff to the colonies. If they carried the country, 
it would be Mr. Chamberlain, and not Mr. Balfour, who would 
receive the mandate from the King to form a ministry. 


REVIVING. SPAIN AND MORIBUND MOROCCO. 

The President of the Spanish Senate, Senor Rios, 
writes on the relation of Spain*and Morocco in the 
National Review , whose editor is to be congratulated, 
on making the voice of Spain thus eloquently audible. .: 
There vibrates through this utterance a noble national \ 
self-consciousness. The writer thus alludes to the 
revival of his nation’s fortunes:— 

Since the time of our Colonial disasters Spain has broken 
with the romantic and the epic, but she treasures both in the 
inmost recesses of her heart. ... In the opinion of other 
nations there is nothing that savours of the past in the rapid, 
thorough, and efficacious manner in which Spain proceeds with 
her reconstruction. Since the bloody days in Cuba and the 
Philippines, and the disasters she t-tillered in the conflict with 
such an unequal adversary as the United States, our country is 
engaged in recuperating her strength. She has proved hey# 
perfect solvency, even to the point of prodigality. . . . Our 
securities are quoted at a higher figure than that at which 
they stood before the war, the wealth of the inhabitants 
is increasing, our industry and commerce have notably 
developed, and one may say in general that, now that 
Spain is more concentrated in herself, her efforts have 
gained in intensity what they have lost in extensiveness. 

No one can forget the vital energy revealed by a country which, 
in the space of a quarter of a century, has transported more ‘ 
than three hundred thousand men in her own ships actoss the 
Atlantic, has spent more than tight thousand millions of pesetas, 
and has got so far with the liquidation of the debt thereby* 
incurred that more than two-thirds have already been paid off. 
Further, you cannot leave out of your calculations a race which 
is the mother of so many civilised nations, whose language is 
only second to English as regards the number of human beutgs 
who speak it. 

The writer proceeds to throw serious doubts upon 
the alleged near demise of the Moorish monarchy. 
The present troubles are only a continuation of what 
have prevailed for more than half a century. On the 
contrary, he holds that the alarmist exaggerations of 
Moorish troubles tend rather to bring about a more 
complete state of pacification, and to postpone future 
developments to a more distant date. But if ever 
the time for liquidation arrives, the writer considers 
that Spain has the prior claim in the distribution 
of Morocco’s inheritance. He draws an interesting 
contrast between French failure and Spanish success 
in colonisation, and it will be observed that he regards' 
the fusion of the Spanish with the aboriginal races as 
one of the glories of Spain :— 

More than seventy years have passed since the conquest of 
Algiers, and the two races, the conquerors and the conquered, > 
still live face to face and apart, unable to produce 4 population 
in which the two elements are fused and constitute one undivided 
family. The Spaniards have ever possessed such aptitude for 
colonisation, that whenever they came in close contact with the 
aborigines a new race was founded ; and if this has taken place in 
the case of peoples so alien to the Spaniard as those of different 
colour, it is cleat how easy it w'Ould be to bring about a fusion 
between peoples of the same blood who live and develop under 
conditions, geographic and climatic, which rare, practically 
identical. France has witnessed a practical demonstration of, 
the truth of my assertion as to the superior qualifications of the 
Spaniard as regards the promotion of every form of civilisation 
in Africa, for it is the fact that her own colony of Algiers owes' 
its prosperity to the assistance afforded by emigrants from our 
eastern provinces. 

But Senor Rios thinks the day of liquidation to fcc 
very remote. / T 
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THE CIVILIAN WAR MINISTER. 

Loup Cromer versus Lord Wolseley. 

The first place in the Nineteenth Century is given to 
i paper by Earl Cromer on Lord Wolseley’s auto- 
npgraphy. He takes exception to Lord Wolseley’s 
xisttioO that a Minister of War should be a soldier, 
tnd that the political and diplomatic negotiations fol- 
owing on war should be entrusted to the victorious 
{eneral and not to politicians. Against the first 
position Lord Cromer quotes his own experience 
vhen he was in charge of the Soudan campaign. His 
;oncise description of the conduct of that war ought 
,o be quoted:— 

When once the British and Egyptian troops were brought 
fcce to face with the enemy, there could—unless the conditions 
tnder which they fought were altogether extraordinary—be 
ittle doubt of the result. Lord Kitchener of Khartum won his 
veil-deserved peerage because he was a good man of business ; 
te looked carefully after all important detail, and he enforced 
'conomy. My own merits, such as they were, were of a purely 
legative character. They may be summed up in a single phrase. 

. abstained from mischievous activity, and I acted as a check on 
he interference of others. I had full confidence in the abilities 
tf the commanded 1 , whom I had practically myself chosen, and, 
‘xcept when he asked for my assistance, I left him entirely 
done. I exercised some little control over the demands for 
tores which were sent to the London War Office, Beyond this 
did nothing, and I found—somewhat to my own astonishment 
-that, with my ordinary staff of four diplomatic secretaries, the 
;eneral direction of a war of no inconsiderable dimensions added 
mt little to my ordinary labours. 

Next he quotes {he case of Lord Cardwell, whom 
Lord Wolseley describes as the greatest of War 
Ministers, though absolutely ignorant of our Army 
tnd of war. Yet Lord Wolseley says, “Never was 
Minister in my time more generally hated by the 
Array.” Army opinion having been bitterly opposed 
:o the salutary reforms which Lord Wolseley extols, 
what hope would there have been of reform had the 
iVar Minister not been a civilian ? 

,My belief is that, if ever the history of our military adminis- 
ration of recent years comes to be impartially written, it will be 
bund that most of ^the large reforms, which have beneficially 
iffected the Army, have been warmly supported, and sometimes 
nitiated, by the superior civilian element in the War Office. 
Who, indeed, ever heard of a profession being reformed from 
vithin ? One of the greatest law reformers of the last century 
vos the author of “ Bleak House.” 

Lord Cromer equally effectually disposes of Lord 
tVolseley’s second point. He holds that in all 
uvilised countries the theory of government is that 
lie question of peace or war is one to be decided by 
ioliticians. The soldier, moved by a laudable desire 
o obtain personal distinction, may not take a suffi- 
aeiitly comprehensive view of national interest. Lord 
^fromer quotes, in conclusion, the testimony of a very 
ntelljgent and also Anglophile French friend. He 
tad not visited England for several years, and he 
toted drat since his last visit England had been in- 
aded by Le tnilitarismemitinental, towards which 
,ord WolsSj^fafvie** pointy 


REFORMING OUR DEFENCES. 

In the National Review Mr. Arnold White demands 
more attention to the practice and accuracy of naval 
gunnery. He says that defective sights have been 
supplied to H.M.S. Donegal, thSt the sights in elevating, 
gear of H.M.S. Centurion were hopelessly wrong, the- 
sights of H.M.S. Formidable were defective and led 
to twenty-six misses out of twenty-seven. He urges 
that the responsibility for these and other defects, 
should be driven home by Parliament. 

A retired officer in the National Review gives what 
he calls a “ Naval View of the Army.” That the 
Navy at the present moment is fairly well dfficered 
he attributes to two facts—“the absence of money,, 
and the promotion by merit.” He quotes Lord St. 
Vincent’s saying of naval officers, “ Keep them poor,, 
and they will serve you well.” In the Army, on the 
other hand, as he thinks, a great number of the officers 
are “ slothful in business and fervent in play.” 

General Sir Edward Brabant offers, in the’* 
Nineteenth Century , a Colonial comment on the report 
of the War Commission. He laments that no- 
Colonial officer was examined by the Commission,, 
and that South Africa was not represented by any 
member of the Commission. He takes strong 
exception to the way in which Mr. Rhodes in. 
Kimberley is only reported as having given a great 
deal of trouble. 

How to Solve the Jewish Question. 

Mr. Arnold White contributes to the North 
American Rei’iew his solution of the Jewish question,, 
which he summarises as follows :— 

The Jewish question is insoluble by any single nation. Even. 
Russia is impotent if she acts alone. The Jewish question is a 
world problem, and therefore international in its essence. To- 
solve the Jewish problem a conference between Russia and the 
Anglo-Saxon Powers is essential, in order that tire problem as it 
affects each Power may be understood by all the parties con¬ 
cerned before its solution is attempted. The Russo-Anglo- 
American Conference should adopt the principle that Russia 
should provide territory, and that the other Powess should find 
capital for the establishment of the redundant Jewish population 
now multiplying in the Pale. The necessary capital should 
consist of the funds of the Jewish Colonisation Association as 
a nucleus of the contributions of wealthy Jews, of contributions, 
from Christians of all nations. . 

Mr. White appends a memorandum to this effect,, 
which he has prepared for the perusal of the Tsar. 

A very different proposal is made in the Monthly- 
Review by Monsieur M. O. Menchikoff (of the Novoe- 
Vremya). Writing on the Jewish peril in Russia, he 
offers an alternative as peremptory as the fabled “ the 
Koran or the sword." The Jews, he says, should, 
either found a kingdom of their own outside Eurdfie, 
or else renounce their nationality. “ The real Ghetto- 
of the Jews is Judaism itself. The only possible^ 
Canaan for all, including the Jews themselves,, 
would be Christianity and foe assimilation of foer 
Jews with those nations among whom they are now' 
living” 
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AFTER DEATH. 

The Revelations of a Re- incarnation ist. 

Mr. A. P. Sinnett contributes to his new maga¬ 
zine, Broad Views , some* rather startling revelations 
as to Re-incarnacion. Still more startling revelations 
ought to follow, for, says Mr. Sinnett, “ I know people 
who not alone remember their past lives, but are in a 
position, if it were worth while, to write a complete 
diary of every day of those past lives. For all persons 
the faculty in c}ue course of time will come.” If Mr. 
Sinnett is up to his new position as editor he will 
make it worth while for such ante-natal Autobio¬ 
graphies to be written for the very next number. 

NO “ ACCIDENT ” OF BIRTH. 

Mr. Sinnett is justly angry at the use of the phrase 
“ accident of birth.” 

Birth is no more an accident than the delivery of a letter by 
the postman at the address on the envelepe. I could—for 
occult research has penetrated very deeply into the methods of 
nature in respect to the course of human evolution—say a great 
deal about the mechanism of the law which guides re-birth, but 
that would involve too protracted a digression. Enough for the 
moment to insist unreservedly on this idea as one of the funda¬ 
mental principles of re-incamation, that the environment into 
which each soul, as it comes into earth life, is thrown, is the 
nearest approximation that the law can provide, to a mathemati¬ 
cally accurate expression of the soul’s desert. 

Every soul now being born into the world, Mr. 
Sinnett suggests, went out of the world from 1,500 to 
2,000 years ago. We are therefore all contempo¬ 
raries of the Apostles and the Caesars, and the ante¬ 
natal autobiographies of some of us ought to be worth 
reading. Dr. Anna Kingsford believed she was a 
re-incarnation of Plato, and Mrs. Besant is said to be 
Hypatia come to life again; but these arc mere asser¬ 
tions. We shall look out with interest to the next 
number of Broad Views for the first instalment of 
these diaries of the dead written after a return to life 

WHAT HAPPENS AFTER DEATH. 

Mr. Sinnett sets forth “ a straightforward state¬ 
ment ” of what happens to the soul after the death of 
the body. From this I make the following quota¬ 
tions :— 

The experiences that come on first when a human soul is 
emancipated from the prison of the flesh are not of a very 
exalted order. As consciousness fades from the physical vehicle, 
it carries with it the finer sheath of astral matter which has 
interpenetrated the coarser physical vehicle during life, and in 
this ethereal but still quite material envelope, it exists for a 
time in the region commonly called the astral plane. 

On the astral plane the soul, in a vehicle of consciousness 
which is insusceptible to heat or cold, incapable of fatigue, subject 
to no waste, and, therefore, superior to the necessity of taking food, 
continues an existence for a variable period which in many of its 
aspects is so like the life just abandoned that uninstructed people 
who pass over constantly find it impossible to believe that they 
are what is called “ dead.” But that state of things, though, as 
it grows familiar, and as the field of view is enlarged, it may be 
agreeable enough, and may be associated with the renewal of 
friendships and affections interrupted for a time by death is not 
the state at tilings that corresponds to the Heaven of religious 
teaching. 


'BROAD VIEWS" ON HEAVEN. 

Occult views of the after-states do not by any means abolish 
Heaven, but few persons are really quite ready for that exalted, 
condition immediately they leave the earth life. Only some slip- 
through the intermediate condition unconsciously. 

Nothing that has ever been said from the religious point of 
view concerning the blissful condition of the soul in Heaven 
involves any exaggeration. On the contrary, the basic fact 
connected with existence on the plarie of nature corresponding 
to the Heaven of theology is bliss, absolute, complete, and 
unalloyed 

BUT WHAT OF THE SINNER? 

But the methods of nature provide for all cfases; not merely 
for those of the spiritual aristocracy. How are we to think of 
the condition in Heaven of, let us say, a drunken coal-heaver,, 
whose earth life has been anything but meritorious. But even 
in such a man’s life there may have been some little gleams of a. ^ 
spiritual feeling, something resembling love for a woman or * 
child. From such a little seed, or rather round such a little’ 
nucleus, when in the progress perhaps of ages the physical life- 
cravings have worn themselves out, a relatively faint capacity” 
for existence on the spiritual plane may be developed. And 1 
then such a man even has his share of the purer condition of ■ 
consciousness and of happiness to the extent that his undeveloped 
nature renders the higher form of happiness possible. He is in 
presence of conditions which, if he knew how to avail himself of 
them, would be as responsive in his case as in that of the warm¬ 
hearted philanthropist. > 

AFTER REST, LABOUR ONCE MORE. 

But he has only room in his consciousness for one little- 
millionth of the harmonies around him. For the rest, for him, 
it is as though they were not. But he is taking in all the time- 
just as much happiness as he can absorb, and is wholly unaware- 
that there are realms beyond his horizon. The average period 
between earth lives ranges between 1,500 and 2,000 years. So 
ample is the provision Nature makes for rest after the struggle 
of material existence, of which each of us is in need 1 Tflie 
heaven period over, the soul is back again in the midst of the 
sin and sorrow, as well as of the love and progress of the former 
time. And now conies the inevitable reaping of what was sown 
in the last life, whether the crop be a pleasant harvest of whole¬ 
some enjoyment or a dismal fruition of evil doing in the past. 

Mr. Sinnett concludes by declaring that although 
this theory of his 

is no “ theory ” at all, but a living fact of consciousness—only- 
one other important suggestion need be made to those for whom 
ns yet it is only a theory. At all Events, it is a theory which 
has the merit of bringing the terrible conditions of life alt 
around us into harmony with the idea of ultimate moral and 
intellectual progress for all. « 

And that no doubt is its charm, and a great set-ofF 
to the dread idea that after 2,000 years of rest, we- 
are to begin everything all over again. But until we- . 
have the ante-natal autobiographies with proofs, it will 
only be a theory for most of us. 


The sun standing still in the Book of Joshua is in the 
Sunday at Home ingeniously explained away by E. W- 
Maunder. “Stand thou still 11 he translates “Be thou 
silent;" or “ Cease to afflict the Israelites with thy noon¬ 
tide heat.” The hailstorm that came In answer shielded 
the Israelites from the sun, and destroyed the enemy.. 
Thus refreshed, the Israelites covered In pursuit between 
noonday and sunset a distance which would ordinarily 
have required a whole day. This rapid* march they 
describe by saying that the sun did not go down for *f 
whole day. ‘ 7 * 
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INDIAN PALACES. 

The first number of The House Beautiful\ a new 
magazine “ for those who design, beautify, furnish and 
inhabit houses,” contains an illustrated article by 
Raja Varma. His description of the palaces of India 
is especially interesting :— 

The palaces of Indian potentates are oft too dazzling to 
behold, and many an European has been bewildered by their 
ineffable glory, and by what are gigantic, yet exquisite, struc¬ 
tures of architectural pride, some of which have taken years to 
construct. It i-. difficult to realise the vast sums of money 
•■spent on them. 

Usually a palace has a noble courtyard, with an elaborately 
■decorated fountain of imposing proportions ; but the pleasing 
architectural features are the slender minarets and the columns 
lof marble of various kinds which girdle the palace, whose pillared 
courts lend enchantment to the view. 

To describe the interior of a palace is to impose on myself an 
impossible task, as each palace is designed anti built to the taste 
and requirements of* a potentate. They vary as the seven 
colours of the rainbow, and yet, to all outward appearances, 
•seem almost akin. The general drawing room or reception 
tootn is of large dimensions, fitted with furniture both modern 
and antique. Home of the pieces of furniture arc studded with 
precious stones, others inlaid with mother-of-pearl, with chased 
gold or silver mountings. Here are heavy gold and silver tapestries, 
carpets of silk and silver, electric lights emitting their sparkling 
splendour from the inside of beautiful lilies or lotuses of glass, 
and dainty little marble cherubs which seem to be floating 
almost everywhere, while articles of priceless value, glittering 
and gleaming with a profusion of costly diamonds, sufficient to 
bedim the glory of a diadem, are mixed with other curios and 
heirlooms of unknown value, the whole combining to make the 
room more gorgeous than the most splendid palaces of European 
note. In the piazza of the palace, in the reception room, 
drawing room, smoking room, as well as in the private apart¬ 
ments of the zenana, may be seen the products of the arts and 
crafts of the East and of the West, Oriental technique and 
manual skill vieing with modern progress and mechanical 
appliances. 


IS FRANCE RIPE FOR MONARCHY? 

, “ Normannus ” writes in the Fortnightly Review on 
the Royalist movement in France. He says: “ At the 
present moment the Republic is on the eve of being 
replaced by a military Dictatorship, of a Consulate, 
which will be the preliminary either to the Empire or 
Monarchy. Out of a hundred Frenchmen, seventy-five 
are eager for the crisis and the end of the present 
rigime. Every day that passes sees the number of 
Republicans diminish.” The writer maintains that the 
Republie was established by Gambetta forming a com¬ 
pact with the financiers. One of the stipulations was 
that all proposals of income tax should be severely 
vetoed. The Socialistic legislation of the present 
Government is rescinding this compact. The 
expulsion of the Congregations and the enactment of 
Old Age Pensions, with a consequent income tax, will 
bring down French Rentes to 80 francs. “ In the fade 
of this disaster,” Prince Victor Bonaparte is 
reported to have said, “ the members of the Haute 
Finance, freed from their engagements to the 
Republic, will create the Empire.” On the other 
hand, the Due d’Orleans, said to be the “ finest of 
Frenchmen, ” with a character of ardour, energy, and 
decision, is gathering round him a group of eminent 
men. The hope of his party lies in the Army, in 
which Radicals foment insubordination, but which the 
Royalists are staffing with Orleanist officers. All that 
remains to the Republic are the sympathies of the 
populace, the support of the Socialists, and the 
momentary adhesion of the officials. 

t 
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WANTED—A REVOLUTION IN EDUCATION. 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s Demands. 

It is a drastic series of suggestions which Sir Oliver 
Lodge lays before the teachers and electprs of Great 
Britain in the Contemporary JReview. He maintains 
that there is no other right and feasible reform of 
greater magnitude and urgency than what is required 
in the schools of England, and especially in the great 
public schools. He finds the majority of boys turned 
out of them are ignorant; they neither possess know¬ 
ledge, nor know how to acquire it, nor feel any 
interest in it, nor respect it. At present methods of 
instruction are disciplinary rather than educational. 
He objects strongly to the idea that any study which 
gives mental discipline is as good as any other. Boys 
should be taught, not merely to plod, but to learn. 
Whatever subjects are studied should be pursued up 
to a useful point. Modern languages could easily be 
taught so as to be useful. The dead languages should 
vrot be made compulsory, nor taught as though every 
boy were destined to be a classical scholar. Ordinary 
persons ought to acquire a smattering of a number of 
things. The Greek alphabet should be familiar to 
everybody. An idea of the Hebrew alphabet should 
also be inculcated. “ These things are a relaxation 
rather than a serious study." The early outlines of 
nearly everything—astronomy, geology, all sorts of 
things—can quite easily be acquired. “ First arouse 
interest," he urges, “ then supply information or put 
children in the way of acquiring it for themselves, 
then test and consolidate and systematise it. The 
feeling of mastery and growing power is what more 
than anything conduces to interest and stimulus.” 
Sir Oliver strongly objects to the present “form” 
system, in which a number of masters teach all 
subjects more or less badly, instead of the same 
number each teaching his own subject well. 

STREET' MANNERS. 

But it is when Sir Oliver comes to deal with t}ie 
primary schools that his proposals become as popu¬ 
larly attractive as they are administratively revolu¬ 
tionary. He says:— 

The following are some of the commonplace things which I 
suggest ought to be instilled : Manners, courtesy in the street, 
friendly politeness in driving, and in using the pavement. The 
rough and selfish and thoughtless behaviour of the majority 
of persons in charge of vans and light carts, to each other 
and to the public—sauntering* down the middle of the road, 
or whisking round corners—is quite needless, and is 
altogether bad for the feelings of themselves and of 
other people. lack of real education is painfully apparent in 
the mode of utilisation of thoroughfares generally. I do not 
say It is limited wholly to one class, 1 think that some 
awakening of thought on the elementary details of behaviour 
would be good in every class of society: not making a littqj, for 
cthefs to pick up, not throwing peel about for others to slip 
down—thoughtfulness, in fact, for the other members of the 
community among whom their lot is cast. 

, A PRACTICAL CURRICULUM. 

Another set bathings Twould instil into every youthful citizen 
is discipline and dignified behaviour in cases of emergency, for 
instance, avoidance of panic at a fire, a thing of which a nation 
should'be ashamed ; likewise the mode of saving life by 


drowning, and “first aid " generally. Then, again, some notion 
of the meaning and virtue and dignity of Municipal govern¬ 
ment and of British institutions. The elements of physiology 
also, and of hygiene. The nature and use of breathing and 
of fresh air. The danger of bad food and drink, the advantage 
of good cooking. Tbe proper care of the teeth, and the gain 
of cleanliness generally ; to have respect for their bodies as a 
complicated mechanism, not quite “fool-proof”—mechanism 
given them to take care of for the period of their natural lives, 
but easily damaged if they are too careless and ignorant to take 
care of them. The germ theory of disease, also, and the conse¬ 
quent evils of expectoration and other foul habits. For girls, 
the wholesome feeding of infants and the cutting out of clothes 
—not stitching only —are obvious subjects of instruction. ‘Prac¬ 
tice in clothing dolls is inexpensive and instructive. The elements 
of good plain cooking would assist the comfort of a future heme; 
so would details of household management. 

“LET NATURE UK YOUR TEACHER.” « 

For children in the country he has a still more 
attractive programme. He says :— 

I am not wise enough to elaborate a curriculum, but often I 
have felt as if they would be better out observing nature, with 
educated assistance, in the fields, and laying a foundation for 
knowledge such as may hereafter provide them with some hobby 
of perpetual and lifelong interest; instead of being cooped up in 
stuffy rooms “with blinded eyesight poring over miserable 
books.” Books, too, are necessary, of course, and poetry and 
much human information as well; but should not the forces 
and the intricacies and the secrets of nature also be opened up ? 

“THE COLD FACTS OF COMMONPLACE LIFE.” 

He thus summarises his position :— 

My contention is that in primary schools, not only should 
the obvious reforms of smaller classes and a higher leaving age 
l)e advocated, hut that more attention should be paid to real 
primary preparation for the cold facts of commonplace life, 
with such elevation of spirit and such disciplinary training as 
may harmonise and ennoble it. 

Sir Charles Elliott’s Suggestions. 

Writing in Broad Views, Sir Charles Elliott, 
Chairman of the School Management Committee of 
the London School Board, states his point of view, 
which is that of a Churchman; but he admits that 
something ought to be done to meet the objections of 
the Nonconformists. He says :— 

In one important detail we might imitate the procedure 
in Scotland. Under our Conscience Clause, a child 
must either share in the religious teaching of the school, 
or be altogether withdrawn from it. In Scotland a child 
can be withdrawn from any part of it* which the parent 
objects to. We might with advantage accept an amend¬ 
ment in the law by which the parent may require, if a 
Nonconformist, that liis child shall share in (the Scriptural 
lesson, but not in the teaching of the Creed or cat echism j if a 
Jew, that the child may attend the Old Testament lesson, not 
those drawn from the New Testament. . In small rural parishes 
where there is a mixed population and onlyfabne school,; this 
should be a material support against thflffear of proselytism. 

Again it should be One of the first duties of the Educational 
Committees in the rural counties to make a complete survey of 
the educational wants of the County, and; to com pete the 
accommodation provided in voluntary schools With the religious 
divisions among the inhabitants. Where there is a large Non¬ 
conformist population, and the schools hre entirely in the hands* 
of the Chtirch of England, there immediate steps should be 
taken to remedy tbe deficiency by providing undenominational 
schoolrwhenever an opportunity exists, 

Finally, he would make the appointment of Non¬ 
conformists compulsory tp all except heldroasterships, 
where the children were not exclusively Anglican, ■ 
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THE DECAQ8NCE OF BRITISH SPORT. 

The Trail of Finance is Over it All. 

The famous phrase which Mr. Lecky applied to 
the Jameson Raid may now be applied to British 
-wort, to almost all British sports with the exception 
of rowing, fencing, and walking. Such at least is the 
opinion of the Quarterly Review, which devotes a 
long article to “ Some Tendencies of Modem Sport.” 
It declares that it sees 

traces, in well-nigh every kind of game, of a strange, malignant, 
overpowering influence, which seems to be blunting the edge of 
English sportsmanship, at the very time when wc most need all 
the good that sport has promised us. This evil influence runs 
counter to every characteristic which we are accustomed to 
admire in the’national type. It is wholly unworthy the fair 
(hme of a country which once taught the world the true principles 
and the educational value of sport. 

Under the baneful influence of gate money and 
professionalism we are losing that predominance of 
physical fibre and athletic temperament which was 
once our own. 

THE CURSE OF CRICKET. 

Cricket is ceasing to be a pastime. To excel re¬ 
quires concentration of time and effort which few can 
afford. 

Soon there will be no “gentlemen ” left good enough to play 
at all, for everyone will be strenuously earning an income by 
means of what was once a pleasant pastime. Unless our 
“ national game ” is gradually to become the monopoly of the 
few, it must soon depend wholly on the gate-money of tlje 
spany. 

The fault is not with the clubs but with the system, 
and the reviewer solemnly warns the M.C.C. against 
sanctioning changed which would tend 
to degrade a cricket match to the level of a star turn at 
a variety music-hall. Still less can the committee believe 
that alterations of their code will benefit an institution 
which has suffered all its real change of late from artificial 
pilches, dilatory time-tables, and unnatural surroundings. 

FOOTBALL AS A BUSINESS. 

Two millions of spectators, says the reviewer, look on 
at football matches every Saturday afternoon. But 
modem football is not an asset of which we can be justly proud, 
and its main faults have arisen through that prominence of 
pecuniary considerations which its ruling association has of late 
so strikingly endorsed. If football is conducted on business 
methods, it is not a game. If its objects are pecuniary, it is not 
sport. The clubs bear names that are only labels. The richest 
organisations win because they buy the best men. At the end 
of every season such startling announcements may be read in the 
daily press as, for example, “ 1,314 men are retained, and 1,057 
are on sale; fifty-five new players have been imported from the 
North,” and so forth. 

RACINGHYSTERICAL MONEY-JUGGLING.” 

If cricket is in a bad way, and football in a worse, 
;the T«rf is the worst of all. Racing can no longer be 
.said to foster the production of a useful national breed 
|ttf horses, France is our superior in the art of pro- 
aucing a staying thoroughbred, and one of the bye- 
products of the Turf is the system of “ betting qjnong 
clerks, and working men who cannot afford 
of their wages. This has become 
mi abqminah|p curse in all parts of this 
caukf";: > !IJ 1 




The system of the modem Turf is only what might be 
expected in days of preposterous fees for sires, ridiculous sums 
for yearlings, and inflated prices all round. This is not what 
used to be thought good, sport. It looks more like hysterical 
money-juggling. 

THE FATE OF OTHER GAMES. 

Rowing has been saved from the general decay. 
Fencing is still intact. Lord Roberts has rescued 
polo from the financial rot. But other games are in a 
bad way:— 

If country-house cricket is already on the wane, those de¬ 
lightful games we used to see upon the village green have 
almost completely disappeared. The backswording that Tom 
Brown knew has vanished into limbo. Even boxing has become 
either a matter of journalistic epistles at a distance, or an imme¬ 
diate attempt for the “ knock-out-blow ” on the point of the 
jaw at close quarters. The light boxing-glove, when it is used 
in earnest, is a far more dangerous weapon than the naked fist it 
has replaced. 



Sydney Bulletin .J 

The Relative Sizes of Things. 

“ Here yon have an Ideal Australian youth. The small, (lobular object 
(which on close examination nay he seen at the summit) is the head, drawn 
with due regard to its relative importance; Over 17,000 Sydney people paid 
gate-money on Saturday last to see a few splay-footed Victorians kids an 
inflated leather hag about in a paddock .”—■Sydmy Bulletin, May go, 1903. 
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RESCUING A WHOLE PEOPLE. stitute at Antananarivo issues enough lymph for 

To snatch a whole people from the pit of decadence, 30,000 people every month. Hydrophobia, too, 

to raise its natural fertility, and to secure in the future which is terribly common, is combated by the issue 

the repopulation of its country, is, indeed, a noble and of suitable serums. With regard to leprosy, the 

humanitarian task. It is the task of France in Mada- herculean task of completely isolating these poor 

gascar, as M. Gheusi shows, in his interesting paper creatures is being carried -out, with the active assist- 

in the second January number of the Nouvelle Revue , ance of the missionaries. The separation of the 

on the Assistance Publique in that island. The sexes among the lepers has not yet been attempted. 

Malagasy arc certainly worth saving, and especially General Gallieni aimed at the regulation of the 

the Hovas, the most intelligent race among them, who drink traffic by several paternal ordinances, but the 

seemed in the early years of the nineteenth century to difficulty of the task may be estimated from M. 

have in store for Gheusi's story of 

them a civilisa¬ 
tion as rapid and 
brilliant as that 
of modern Japan. 

But it is needless 
to discuss the 
past. 

1 The French 
annexation, what¬ 
ever opinion may 
be entertained of 
the terrible mili¬ 
tary struggle 
which preceded 
it, has enormously 
benefited the is¬ 
land, if only be¬ 
cause it enabled 
General Gallieni 
to'organise a re¬ 
markable group gi ves, in the Girls 

of humanitarian institutions. Of these the most Realm, some interesting details as to his favourite 
important is the medical service. Smallpox, leprosy, sister, the Infanta Maria Theresa, now twenty-two 
tuberculosis, marsh-fever, and so on ravage the island years of age. She was King Alfonso’s constant 
to such an extent that the population of whole pro- playfellow during his childhood, as she afterwards 



A Typical Madagascar Village of the better class. 


a French official 
in the island, who 
founded an anil- 
alcohol society, 
which still con¬ 
sists of only one 
member—its 
founder! 


, The 
King of Spain’s 
Favourite 
Sister. 

The King of 
Spain being due 
to visit England 
this spring, 
Rachel Challice 


vinces has sometimes been literally wiped out in a 
few months. M. Gheusi does justice to tlje efforts of 
the medical missionaries in past times, notably to 
those of the London Missionary Society, which estab¬ 
lished forty years ago a hospital for natives at Anta¬ 
nanarivo. M. Gheusi says that the Colonial Govern¬ 
ment still encourages the efforts of private benevolence 
and gives grants proportioned to the results attained. 
But the magnitude of the evil demanded the creation 
of an official Health Department. This service trains 
midwives in order to check the appalling infant mor¬ 
tality, disseminates information about the rearing of 
infants, the necessity for warm clothing in cold 
weather, and similar elementary facts of hygiene, in 
addition to carrying on the general campaign against 
disease. It also trains sharp young natives to be 
doctors. It is amusing to note that General Gallieni 
put a tax op bachelors, relieved the fathers of five 
children from taxation, and started an annual chil¬ 
dren’s file, with presents for the mothers of the largest 
families. • 

Vaccination is administered wholesale, and, says 
M, Gheusi, with die best results, The Pasteur In- 


became the intelligent companion of his boy¬ 
hood :— 

Thoroughness in every detail has ever been the ideal of the 
Queen of Spain for her children ; at fourteen years of age Maria 
Theresa could play well upon the pianoforte, and speak German, 
French, and English. Ladies of these different nationalities 
were entrusted with the instruction of the Princesses in these 
languages, but as Spanish Court etiquette does not admit of asso¬ 
ciation with commoners except in the hours of Study, these 
teachers had apartments in the town and went to the Palace at 
the appointed hours. 

It must be very dull to live at the Spanish 
Court:— -i... "Af 

The Royal House of Spain has little connection with any of 
those of lesser rank—not even with the noblest bom in the 
land. I have heard it said on authority that the monarchy 
would be much consolidated in Spain if etiquette permitted the 
King to give rein to some of his generous impulses. For 
instance, the gratification of his wish to attewUhe funeral of 
late Prime Minister, Sagasta, would have met with much public 
appreciation. 

The Spanish Royal family rarely goes to the 
theatre, and the Queen does not favour bull-fights. 
In summer, at San Sebastian, however, the severity? 
of this etiquette is somewhat relaxed. Ma 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

“ The Boer in War and Peace ” is the title 
Of a piper in the Edinburgh Review , written by 
one who served in a South African corps during the 
late war. The writer begins with a cutting condem¬ 
nation of the failure of our war correspondents to 
tell the truth about the Boer. He is especially 
scafhing on their lack of veracity and chivalry. He 
, says:— 

Men who read in their Daily Mail (which took such vigorous 
9 part in these proceedings that one may be allowed to mention it 
especially) how it was the almost invariable custom of wounded 
Boers, when succoured by our men, to shoot them in the back ; 
how they made a point of concentrating their fire on our ambu- 
.Mtnces and bearers; how they primed themselves with gin 
to enable them to fight; how the field of battle was decorated 
with white flags to lure our men within reach of treacherous 
rifles; how they slaughtered our wounded and laid them out 
in rows, with innumerable other details of the same kind, 
could not help wondering where, even in such a hotbed of 
invention as a camp, the enterprising journal got its information 
from. ... It was after l’aardcberg especially that the boldest 
strokes were put in. An old-fashioned idea used to exist that a 
surrendered enemy, especially if he had made a plucky fight, had 
a certaili claim on the courtesy of his captors. The credit of 
exploding this superstition belongs more to the Daily Mail than 
to any other paper. Its correspondents took advantage of the 
surrender to deal with the Boer frankly. They describe him as 
a creature more bestial than human ; more, indeed, resembling 
the descriptions by early travellers of the baboon of primeval 
forests than anything else we can think of. 

None of the soldiers of the pen had the courage to 
expose this sort of thing. 


THF..BOER CHARACTER. 

The writer himself proceeds to give some account 
of the Boer character. He says that the “ hit and run 
tactics of the Boers fitted the scenery like a glove.” 
The craft, subtlety and self-possession of the Boers 
was, he says, always called on our side “slimness.” 
It is not less marked in peace than in war. It led the 
Colonists, many of whom had intermarried with the 
Boers, to be absolutely ignorant of the Boers’ real 
aims and deepest thoughts. In this quality the writer 
finds a permanent danger. He says “ the curtain 
is down again iri South Africa to-day. Hardly a 
sound comes from the veldt. The Boers, we are 
assured, have accepted the situation." He adds, 
“ They may have, but those who can make allowances 
for the reticence of Boer politics will probably not be 
without a secret anxiety for the future." Neither 
De la Rey nor De Wet seems to the writer to embody 
the national type of South Africa. Botha is the man. 

BOTHA AND WASHINGTON. 


The writer then indulges in a somewhat ominous 
parallel:— 

There has always seemed to the writer to be a curious resem¬ 
blance, both in their circumstances and in their character, 
between Louis Botha and George Washington " '* ' J 

a loose array of 8 
of a joUitary Siai 
Both, a, character, were 
was striking or nm 


Both men led 
and farmers against the trained armies 
Both were civilians turned into generals. 
lii ”“r<{ly # average men, with little that 
* ut them ; but average men on an 


enlarged scale. Both, in their'well-developed commonplaceness, 
embodied no extreme section, but the equal idea of citizenship. 
And it was the very commonplaceness of both that qualified 
them to give expression to that power of combination which 
existed in the loosely connected fortes under them. Among a 
crowd of local levies and leaders T.ouis Botha stood for the 
larger bond of a common nationality. Factions and fanatics 
found rest in him as hill torrents find rest in a lake. It is 
this that still makes him—for he has lost no jot of his influence 

the most interesting and important figure on the South 
African stage. But it is this also—the fact that they are 
susceptible to such an influence as this—that gives interest and 
importance to the Boers themselves. , . . The coming of such 
a man testifies to the working of a profound element of combi¬ 
nation among the people, llis definite emergence is the striking 
of their note of unity. 

DICKENS AND THE DOVER ROAD. 

Under this title Mr. Walter Dexter contributes to 
Cassell's a sort of Dickens Baedeker to the London 
Road, beginning with St. George’s Church in the 
Borough, near the site of Marshalsea Prison, and t 
running through Greenwich, Blackheath, Shooter’s Hill,' 



[Uy courtesy of" Cassell's Magazine.” 

Chalk Church. 


and Gravesend on to the cliffs. One spot curiously 
combining associations of the pathos and humour of 
Dickens may be mentioned :— 

At the end of the village of Chalk, on the right-hand side of 
the Dover road, is the cottage in which the young novelist spent 
his honeymoon, and often, in later years, when he had clime 
to live at Gad’s Hill Place, he would, Forster tells us, “ walk 
through the marshes to Gravesend, return by Chalk Church, 
and stop always to have greeting with a comical old monk who, 
for some incomprehensible reason, sits carved in stone, cross- 
legged, with a jovial pot, under the porch of that sacred edifice.” 

After taking the reader through Rochester and 
CantferbuVy, he ends his journey at the cliffs of Dover. 
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LORD SALISBURY AS ESSAYIST. 

The Quarterly Review publishes an interesting 
article giving, for the first time, authentic particulars 
as to the articles whicft Lord Salisbury contributed 
anonymously to its pages. The editor says if they 
had been printed under his name— 
the world to-day would be perplexed to decide whether to hail 
him as one of the greatest statesmen of the Victorian epoch or 
its most brilliant political essayist. . . . No fewer than thirty- 
three articles, varying in length from sixteen to sixty pages--in 
all about a thousand pages—were contributed by Lord 
Salisbury to the Quarterly Review between the years i860 and 
1883. 



Cyprus longing for Freedom. 

Reproduction of a.postcard issued in Cyprus, and suppressed by tfie 
British Authorities. 


Of the thirty-three articles, only nine dealt with 
questions of foreign politics, and of these three were 
sermons addressed to the British public, with lessons 
drawn from foreign affairs. Only one of the thirty- 
three was devoted to science. Its subject was 
photography. The editor says :— 

There is no> more lucid account of the chemistry of photo¬ 
graphy extant. Even at this distance of time it may be read in 
preference to many a modem manual. Full of valuable 
sciefftific suggestion, it anticipates not a few of the recent 
artistic and scientific achievements of photography. 

„ His articles on home politics were brilliantly written, 
but he lived long enough to see how mistaken he was 
in his youth. Even the editor admits that— 
it is not, altogether unfair to describe Lord Salisbury’s 
early Toryism as somewhat antiquated in its main inspiration. 
The same may be said of his alleged mistrust of the democracy. 
Lord .Salisbury himself was not slow to admit hut mistake. In 
' ■ ■■ , .. 
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speeches delivered in 1876, 1884, and 1895, he confessed pub¬ 
licly that, owing to “the qualities of our countrymen,” his fears 
of the effects of reform had not been fulfilled. 

His pungent attacks on, Mr. Disraeli are familiar to 
everyone, but it is not so generally known that in 
“ three articles written in 1861 and 1862, he revealed 
his*great teachers and exemplars in public life, the 
men in whose footsteps he earnestly sought to walk, 
and on whose principles and maxims he relied for 
guidance through life. These men were Pitt and 
Castlereagh.” He wrote on one occasion that “ A 
character for unselfish honesty is the only secure pass- 
port to the confidence of the English people,” and 
this, says the editor, was - the explanation of his hold 
on the affections of his countrymen. 

In foreign politics Lord ■ Salisbury was in his essays 
always anti-German. He wanted to go to war for 
Denmark in 1864, and says the Quarterly — 

In his last days he struggled hard to escape from the German 
atliance imposed upon him by Mr. Gladstone’s Egyptian policy 
• in 1882 and to sulistitutc for it a durable understanding with 
France. The story of his failure will be told one of these days 
when the secret history of his last cabinet is disclosed. . Suffice 
it to say now that the epitaph on that failure might he given in 
one of his own obiter tlicUi: “Infirmity of purpose is the be¬ 
setting weakness of coalitions.” 

THE SULTAN AS REFORMER-IN ASIA. 

“Macedonia —and After?” is the title of a very 
significant paper in Cornhill. The autonomy of other 
Balkan States has benefited the Porte. The European 
control of Macedonia >vill cut off from the Sultan, 
Albania, the source of his best troops. Turkey in 
Europe, with all its limitations, is a drawback to the 
power of the Caliph. The writer declares that Abdul 
Hamid has foreseen the inevitable, and has set about 
that steady consolidation of the Ottoman dominion in 
Asia which has gone on for the past quarter of a century, 
pari passu with retrocession in Europe. The old semi 
independent chiefs of lawless hordes of nomads which 
used to prevail in Asia Minor have disappeared. 

The whole of the great peninsula is held directly fron, 
Stambul, and in perfect tranquillity, with a military force eve* 
smaller than that which Imperial Rome •thought fit to keep 
there. The whole is devotedly loyal to the Padishah, and gives 
its manhood to form the one absolutely reliable element in fail 
armies. The fewer travellers who have been of late ii 
Kurdistan and Mesopotamia also find that right up to thi 
Persian frontier on the east, and to the confines o 
Arabia on the south, the dominion of local beys am 
sheikhs is already become almost a thing of the past. Th< 
process is uniform and inevitable. The chieftain is constrainet 
to accept a subsidy from, the Porte and' military or civil rank ii 
the Ottoman system : then he is summoned to Stdmbul, whithe 
his sons have gone before for their better education, and if h 
refuse, he finds that occasion is taken against him. In eithe 
case he is presently seen no more. The sons, if they reac 
manhood in exile, don the Sultan’s livery to serve him in Syri 
or Yemen—anywhere but among their own tribesmen. 

Kurdistan is divided and effectively administrated 
In Mesopotamia and Syria the Bedouins have bee 
induced to settle on suable lands. Insecurity i 
almost at an end. Railways reckon on no dange 
from the populations along i«qutes. The 
Arab power of the interior ha^p^Isubordinated. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN SOCIALISM. 

An Analysis by the “Quarterly Review.” 

Socialism, according to the Quarterly Review , has 
4 kad the bottom knocked out of its fundamental 
proposition. This work, if not largely achieved, has 
been frankly recognised by leading modem Socialists, 
among whom the Quarterly Review gives a high place 
io Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. 

THE ORIGINAL FALLACY OF MARX. 

. The original fallacy of Karl Marx, which is now 
admitted to be a fallacy 
jof our educated Socialists 
i©f to-day, is thus stated 


'by the reviewer: 

This is the argument, that 
ordinary manual labour, mea¬ 
sured by time, is the sole pro¬ 
ducer of value; that “all 
-wealth," as it was put, “is due 
to labour, and therefore to the 
'labourer all wealth is due " ; 

.and that the wealth of all 
■classes whatever, which do not 
consist of irurtiual labourers, 

■is robbery. The fundamental 
assumption with which he set 
, out was wrong. Marx, in fact, 
bad entirely foiled to perceive 
that the exchange value of 
■commodities is, and must 
always be, determined, not 
alone by the labour which is 
necessarily spent in producing 
them, but by the judgment with 
-which labour, alike as to kind 
and quantity, is directed to the 
production of commodities 

hich the public desire to 

Wss. 

Now this direction does not 
■come by chance. It must 
.necessarily emanate form some 
-centre of human sagacity. 

Here at once we come to an 
element other than labour—an 
-element, moreover, not mea¬ 
sured by time—which is no 
less essential than labour to 
the production of exchange 
values. And from this cle¬ 
ment we are led on to a third, 
which, indeed, includes it, and 
■exhibits it under a wider aspect. 

This is the quality of labour 
—ror, as we may call it, in¬ 
dustrial effort—in sharp con¬ 
tradistinction to its quantity 

measured by labour hours, or even to its intensity measured by 
.^expenditure of muscular tissue. 

. THK, DRIFT OF THE NEW SOCIALISM. 

Under the influence of this discovery;— 

In this way socialism is coming in England, just as it is said 
to be coming in Germany also, to . be practically indistinguSsh- 
peculiar'specks of radicalism. “The socialist 
whffe*formula* says Mr. Brooks, “ will neither get nor deserve 
veryts^0|ts. ijtajption-«»_ the rature,” Instead of making war 
-on the'-mBsting'; constkutioh of society, the new socialism seeks 

yielding " to circumstances. 



August Bebel. 

Leader of the Social Democrat Party in Germany. 


WILL SOCIALISM MEND MATTERS? 

Certainly not, says the Quarterly. It would leave 
matters very much as they are in essentials, but it 
would destroy liberty. In the workshops of the State 

business would be managed exactly as business is managed now. 
The employ A of the State company—that is to say, the great 
mass of the nation—would be under the autocratic direction qf a 
Hierarchy of State officials; and these, so far ayndustrial control 
was concerned, would occupy a position essentially the same as. 
that which is occupied by private capitalists, with their allies 
and subordinates, to-day. 

The only real difference which socialism would introduce 

would be this—that if the 

_ _,_ workman disliked his em-' 

ployer, he would be unable to 
seek for another. In fact, 
socialism, as an ideal condi¬ 
tion, however beautiful from 
a distance, resolves itself, like 
Constantinople on closer in¬ 
spection, into a home of squalor 
and misery. 

In so far as socialism would 
make any change in the distri¬ 
bution of wealth, and in the 
graduation of classes, which 
would render society substan¬ 
tially different from what it is 
and always has been hitherto, 
it would do this in one way, 
and in one way only, namely, 
by lessening or constantly 
diminishing the relations be- 
tween personal power and* 
efficiency, and the advantages 
which those who possess them 
would be able to gain by their 
exercise. Mr. Webb, in the 
volume before us, frankly 
admits that this is gp. It may 
be impossible, he says, to do 
away with all inequality of 
reward, but the essence of 
socialism is to reduce this to a 


WHERE SOCIALISM HAS 
BEEN TRIED. 

The Quarterly Reviewer 
maintains that where 
has been tried it has 
ceeded only by virtue of 
principles which it seeks, 
to extirpate:— * 

The Belgians have found it 
absolutely necessary to. ac- * 
company the minimum wage 
by a concurrent insistence on a 
certain minimum of work ; whilst a French Socialist told Mr. 
Brooks that Socialists, if they ever become predominant, would 
apply, and be forced to apply, means of compelling the reluctant 
to-labour of a far more drastic kind than those practised or 
thought posable now. * 

New Zealand, in spite of its seemingly socialistic advances, 
retains and consolidates one of the most important features 
which it is the aim of socialism, according to Mr.- Webb, to 
eradicate. It stimulates men to produce and to save wealth in 
order to invest it as capital and make it a source of income. 

If, then, we are told to regard socialism as a beacon towards 
which wc should direct oqr course, we have no hesitation in 
saying that it is a beacon on a fatal fock, which we ought ft&er 
to regard as a lighthouse whose function is to warn us off. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE NEGRO. 

Ik McClure ?s Magazine there is a most valuable 
article on the Negro problem in the United States 
from the pen of Carl Schurz. He says :— 

The coloured people, originally brought here by force, are subjecting whites and blacks alike to the same restrictions 

and opening to them the same oppor¬ 
tunities. This would be easily assented to 
by the Southern whites if the real or the 
principal objection to negro suffrage con¬ 
sisted in the ignorance of the black men. 
It is also said “ that education unfits the 
negro for work." This is in so far true as 
it makes many negroes unwilling to devote 
themselves to the ordinary plantation 
labour, encouraging them to look for work 
more congenial to their abilities and 
tastes, and sometimes even seducing them 
to live upon their wits without work. 
But the same, then, is true in regard to 
white men. 

As to the outlook, there are signs point¬ 
ing in different ways. The applause called 
forth by such virulent pronouncements as 
those by Governor Vardaman, and the 
growls with which some Southern news¬ 
papers and agitators receive the united 
efforts of high-minded Southern and 
Northern men to advance education in the 
Southern States among both*races, as well 
as the political appeals made to a reckless 
race-prejudice, are evidence that the re¬ 
actionary spirit is a strong power with 
many Southern people. How far that 
spirit may go in its practical ventures was 
1 shown in the Alabama peonage cases, 

Negroes In Class at Tuskegee College, founded by Booker T. Washington. which disclosed a degree of unscrupulous 

greed, and an atrocious disregard of the 
most elementary principles of justice and 

here to stay. The scheme to transport them back to Africa is humanity. And what has been proven creates the apprehension 

absolutely idle. If adopted, its execution would be found that there is still more of the same kind behind, 

practically impossible. To transport ten millions of negroes On the other hand, the fact that the united efforts for educa- 
across the Sba would require ten thousand voyages of ships tion in the South, which I mentioned, are heartily and effect¬ 
carrying one thousand passengers each. The bulk of the ively supported, not only by a large number of Southern menj, 

coloured population will remain in the South, where the of high standing in society, but by some important politiear 

climate is more congenial to them and 



of ignorant whiles as in the hands of ignorant blacks. 
To remedy this, two things might lie done : to establish an 
educational test for admission to the suffrage, excluding 
illiterates; and, secondly, to provide for systems of public 
instruction so as gradually to do away with illiteracy. 


where they can nip re profitably devote 
themselves to productive work. It would 
lie a great economic embarrassment to 
the South if that working force dis¬ 
appeared from its fields. Under the funda¬ 
mental law of the country they are no 
longer slaves, but free men. They have 
tUpspirations of free men. According to 
thpintent of the same fundamental law, 
they are also citizens and voters. Whether 
k would or would not have been wiser to 
cmaniipate them gradually and to with¬ 
hold the right of voting from them, or to 
introduce them by degrees into the body 
of voters, is no longer the question. 
Regrettable as this nmy be, we have to 
face actual circumstances. The fact we 
have to deal with is that by the recognised 
intent of the National Constitution they 
are as much entitled to the right of suffrage 
as wh|le men are. 

Negro suffrage is plausibly objected to 
on the ground that the great bulk of the 
coloured population of the South are very 
ignorant. This is true. But the same is 
true of a large portion of the white popu¬ 
lation. If tne suffrage is dangerous in the 
hands of certain voters on account of their 
■gaoranee, -it is as dangerous in the hands 



Coloured Girl* in the Laundry, Tuskegee* 
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office in the Southern States, and by a large portion of the 
Southern press } and the further fact that the crimes committed 
in the peonage cases were disclosed by Southern officers of the 
law, that the indictments were found by Southern grand 
juries, that verdicts of guilty were pronounced by Southern 
4>etit juries, that sentence was passed by a Sou'hern judge 
in language the dignity and moral feeling of which could hardly 
have been more elevated, and that the exposure of those crimes 
evoked among the people of the South many demonstrations of 
righteous wrath at such villainies —all these things and others of 
the same kind are symptoms of moral forces at work which, if 
well organised and directed, will be strong enough effectually to 
curb the reactionary spirit, and gradually to establish in the 
South, with regard to the negro problem, an order of things 
founded on right and justice, delivering Southern society of the 
constant irritations and alarms springing from wrongful and 
untenable conditions, giving it a much-needed rest in the 
assurances of righteousness, and animating it with a new spirit 
of progress. 

No doubt the most essential work will have to be done in and 
by the Sou h itself. 

Mr. Schurz says it is purely on the ground of colour 



The Old Style of Negro Architecture. 


that the objection to negro suffrage finds its ground. 
It is a question of race antagonism. 

. But they will be able to show that, even supposing the average 
negro not to be able to reach the level of the average white man, 
the negro may reach a much higher level than he now occupies, 
and that, for his own good as well as the good of society, 
he should be brought up to as high a level as he can 
reach; and further, that the negro race has not only, 
since emancipation, accumulated an astonishing amount of 
property—nearly 800.000,000 dols. worth in forms, homes, 
and various business establishments—but lias also produced not 
a few eminent men—eminent in literature, in medicine, in law, 
in mathematics, in theology, in educational work, in art, in 
mechanics -exceptional coloured men, to be sure, but eminent 
men are exceptional in any race—who have achieved their 
successes under conditions so difficult and disheartening as to 
encourage the belief that they might have accomplished much 
more, and that many more su.-h men would have come forth, 
had their environment been more just and the opportunities 
more favourable. 

In this way a body of high-minded and enlightened Southerners 
may gradu&tty succeed in convincing even many of the most 
prejudiced of their people that white ignorance and lawlessness 
•ire just as bad and dangerous as black ignorance and lawless¬ 
ness ; that black patriotism, integrity, ability, industry, useful¬ 


ness, good citizenship, and public spirit are just as good and as 
much entitled to respect and reward as capabilities and virtues 
of the same name among whites ; that the rights of the white 
man under the Constitution arc no more sacred than those of 
the black man ; that neither white nor black -can override 
the rights of the other without eventually endangering his 
own ; and that the negro question can finally be settled so 
as to stay settled only on the basis of the fundamental law of the 
land as it stands, by fair observance of that law, and not by any 
tricky circumvention of it. Such a campaign for truth and 
justice, carried on by the high-minded and enlightened South- 
eners without any party spirit—rather favouring the view that 
whites as well as blacks should divide their votes according to 
their inclinations between different political parties—will pro¬ 
mise the desired result in the same measure as it is carried on 
with gentle, patient, and persuasive dignity, but also with that 
unflinching courage which is, above all things, needed to assert 
that most important freedom :—the freedom of inquiry and 
discussion against traditional and deep-rooted prejudice—a 
courage which can be daunted neither by the bootings of the 
mob nor by the supercilious jeers of fashionable society, but 
goes steadily on doing its work with indomitable tenacity of 
purpose. 



The New Style. Tuskegee Students at work on a 
Modern Building. 


Friendship and Correspondence. 

“ Is it not wonderful,” writes a lady member of the 
Correspondence Club. “ that an insignificant womanlike 
myself can wield an influence in all parts of the world, 
and secure an interest in my life from all sorts and con¬ 
ditions of people? I have correspondents now in Europe, 
Asia, Africa and America, to say nothing of those kind 
friends to whom 1 write, and occasionally meet, in 
England, both men and women.” Such personal testi¬ 
mony of the usefulness of Club membership is encourag¬ 
ing, for it is perfectly possible for all those living lonely 
lives at home and abroad, and who desire an opportunity 
to come into touch with intellectual people, to join, and 
by the anonymity clause write to all and sundry. There 
is, indeed, no easier way for those interested in cosmo¬ 
politan life to come into touch with people living in all 
arts of the civilised world. All particulars will be sent 
y the Conductor, Mowbray House, Norfolk Street,* 
London, W.C. ____________________________ 

The three worthies to whom the writer of “ Musings 
without Method ” in*j Blackwood pays the flattery of his 
February attentions are the Editor of The Daily Ppper^ 
the Kaiser of Germany, and the Psalmist David. 
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A NEGRO COMPOSER. 

A hint of the untapped stores of creative vitality 
which reside in the negro nature is given us by 
Raymond Blathwayt’s, account in the Quiver of 
Mr. Coleridge Taylor’s new oratorio. Mr, Coleridge 
Taylor is the son of a West African negro. He first 
went to the Royal College of Music in Kensington as 
a violinist, but his ability as a composer led him into 
the productive line. An orchestral composition of 
his was performed at the Gloucester Festival in 1898, 
and he has “since written “ Hiawatha.” On Ash 



By courtny 9/ the " Quiver."] 

Mr. Coleridge Taylor. 

Wednesday the first performance in London will be 
given by the Royal Choral Society of his “ Atone¬ 
ment.” In this oratorio he has had the libretto 
written “ in a kind of Eastern style,” and illustrates 
incidents out of the story of the Redeemer. His 
■method is thoroughly to absorb a poem into his 
mind, and as he ponders over it the music gradually 
comes." He rejoices in the. progress of music in 
■ England. Mr. Taylor is shortly going on tour 
'.through the United'States. It will be interesting to 

' ’'i*raHr*W Vie rw'ontirm fKerw 


MR. BALFOUR AS TAOIST! 

Professor E. H. Parker gives a very interesting 
translation in the Dublin Review of the Tao-Teh 
King or “ Providential Grace ” classic. He begins 
by remarking on the similarity between Colonel 
lngersoll’s teaching and Lao-Tsz’s religion. He 
might have found many more interesting parallels 
between this ancient sage of China and modern 
minds. Here, for instance, is a saying in which 
Herbert Spencer would have rejoiced; “ To know 
that you cannot know much is best; but to imagine 
you know the Unknowable is disastrous.” 
Perhaps also a prominent Ex-Cabinet Minis¬ 
ter might profit by pondering this saying: 
“ Those who secure Empire, generally manage 
it without much ado ; and when much ado is 
made about it, it will be found that those who 
try to secure it are unequal to the task." The 
same personage may perhaps be surprised to 
know what Lao-Tsz has to say about the 
highest form of man, who, when he wishes to 
place himself above the people, must .in his 
language place himself below .them, and if 
he wishes to take precedence of the people 
he must keep his personality in the back¬ 
ground. “ Then the Empire is delighted to 
have claimed him, and does not get weary of 
him; the reason being that making no self- 
MM assertive effort no one else in the world can 
successfully assert himself against him.” 

But it is Mr. Balfour who will probably find 
himself best mirrored in this Chinese classic. 
For therein he will read, “ The highest form 
of man has no fixed mind. He makes the 
mind of the people his mind.” 

Hence the highest form of man says: So long 
as 1 am inactive the people will improve their own 
line of conduct ; so long as I love calm the people 
will right themselves; so long as I make no ado 
with them the people will get 'rich by themselves; 
so long as I am without desire the people will be 
simple of their own accord. If the administration be 
easy-going the people wiLl be unsophisticated. 

His own charming temper will recall these 
sayings : “ Those who serve as officers most 
creditably are never blustering; those who 
are the best hands at fighting never Ibse their 
tempers; those who are best at gaining vic¬ 
tory never strive in emulation." Perhaps lie 
may need the warning that “ The more arti¬ 
ficial prohibitions there are in the Empire, the poorei 
are the people ”; and “ The people are hungry on 
account of the amount of taxation consumed by then 
superiors; that is why they hunger. The people are 
difficult to govern on account of the meddlesomeness 
of those above them.” 

“ Do Jesuits encourage Sin ? ” is the subject of corres¬ 
pondence between Father Gerard, S J., ana the editor oi 
the Leisure Hour. The Jesuit Father, ^speaking from 
experience of fifty years, answers in a point-blank 

npvalivR. 1 
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THE POPE AND THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 

The Condemnations of Abb4 Loisy. 

The questions raised by modern scholarship as to 
the origin of the Holy Scripture are now profoundly 
perturbing the Roman Catholic world. The con¬ 
troversy, under the title of The Higher Criticism, 
has long been familiar to Protestants. But the 
researches of the learned have now come into sharp 
collision with the decisions of the Pope, and there is 
trouble among intelligent Catholics. 

THE PAPAL THEORY OF INSPIRATION. 

The orthodox theory of the authority of the 
canonical Scriptures was thus defined in the ency¬ 
clical Providentissimus Deus, issued by Leo XIII. in 
1893 

All the hooks recognised l>y the Church as sacred and 
canonical were written in all' their parts under the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit. Far from admitting the existence of error, 
we declare that Divine inspiration in itself necessarily exciu let. 
ajl error, since God, the supreme Truth, is incapable of teaching 
error. ...” 

ASSAILED BY ABBlS LOISY. 

The Abbd Loisy, a learned Catholic scholar, assailed 
Harnack, the famous German theologian, who reduced 
the essence of Christianity to the doctrine of the 
Fatherhood of God. But in criticising Harnack, the 
Abbe also criticised the conventional theory of the 
origin of the Bible in the following hooks : “ La Reli¬ 
gion d’Israel,” “ L'Evangile etl’Eglise,” “ Autourd’un 
petit Livre,” “ Etudes Evangeliques,” and “ Le Qua- 
trieme Evangile.” 

THE ABHft’s THEORY OK DEVELOPMENT. 

The Quarterly Review, which devotes a long 
article to a discussion of the controversy between the 
Abbe and his assistants, says of his book : — 

If is significant as being the most important defence of 
Catholicism that has appeared since Newman’s “Essays on 
Development." It has in an eminent degree what that famous 
book had not- -the judicial temper. Free from sophistry and 
■special pleading, the Catholicism which inspires it is hereditary 
and religiout, not political. . . . According to his theory we 
have to do, in short, not with a stereotyped deposit given once 
for all, but with a living organism. The Gospel did not drop 
down from heaven ready-made ; rather it was a seed planted in 
a definite soil, expanding, propagating itself, assimilating here, 
rejecting there, acted upon by sun, wind, and rain as they went 
and came. This is the light in which M. Loisy regards the 
history of Christianity. That the Church is changed is true—in 
constitution, in teaching, in worship —but this does not touch her 
claims upon u.. 

HIS CONCLUSIONS AS TO THE BIBLE. 

Here is a rough summary of some of his conclu¬ 
sions as to the Scriptures 

(1) The Pentateuch in its present form cannot possibly have 
been the work of Moses ; 

(2) The first chapters of Genesis do not contain the true and 
ex ict*history of the origin of mankind ; 

(3) The books of the Old Testament and their various parts 
have not all the same historical character ; 

<4) All the historical books of the Scriptures, including those 
of the New Testament, were more freely written than .is 
customary in modern historical works ; a certain liberty of inter¬ 
pretation is the legitimate consequence of the freedom employed 
in their composition. 


(5) The history df Biblical religious doctrine shows that 
doctrine to have undergone real development in all its elements 
—in the idea of God, in the idea of human destiny, and in the 
moral law. 

(6) The teachings of the Bible in regard to natural science do 
not rise above the level of the notions prevalent in antiquity, 
and these notions have left their mark on Biblical religious 
doctrine. 

(7) The Church with her dogmas follows upon the Gospel of 
Jesus but is not formally in the Gospel. 

(8) Christ was not conscious that He was true God and 
consubstantial to God the Father 1 

(9) Christ did not personally teach the doctrine of the 
Atonement ? 

(10) The Catholic Church as an organised body had no place 
in the consciousness, or personal teaching, or design of Christ ? 

(11) Christ did not actually instiime the Holy Communion as 
an ordinance of the new Law to lie observed for all time. * j 

(12) The Resurrection is not historically tru.\ * 

HIS CONDEMNATION OF THE POPE. 

These doctrines, or rather the books containing 
them, having been submitted to the Congregation of 
the Inquisition, have received formal condemnation in 
the following letter which Monsignor Merry del Val 
has addressed to Archbishop Richard : — 

By order of the Holy Father, I am to inform Your Eminence 
of ihe measures which His Holiness has decided to take 
respecting the works of the Rev. Abbe Alfred Loisy. The 
very grave errors which aliound in these volumes concern 
principally the Primitive Revelation ; the authenticity of the, 
facts and teaching of the Gospels; the Divinity and the Know-;'? 
ledge (Scicnza) of Christ; the Resurrection ; the Divine Institu¬ 
tion of Ihe Church ; the Sacraments. The lloly Father, deeply 
grieved and sadly preoccupied by the disastrous effects which 
are produced, and may in future be produced, by writings of 
such a character, resolved to submit them for examination to 
the Supreme Tribunal of the Holy Office. This tribunal, after 
mature reflection and prolonged study, haS formally condemned 
the works of the Abbe Loisy, in a decree of the 16th inst,, 
fully confirmed by the Holy Father at the audience of the 
following day (Dec. 17) I am charged to transmit to Your 
Eminence an authentic copy of this document, the grave 
importance of which will not escape your Eminence. 

R. Card. Merry del Val. 

The Difficulty of the Liberal Catholics. 

The Quarterly Revieiv, commenting upop this con¬ 
demnation, remarks:— 

The one grace, said Martineau, which the Roman Church 
seems never to reach is veracity. But, for a teacher, veracity is 
the essential grace : the Church must reach it,'or she must die. 

Viewed from this standpoint, Liberal Catholicism is a struggle 
for life or death. 

Mgr. Mignot, Archbishop of Albi, contributes to 
the Catholic review, Le Corre'pondant , an article 
entitled “ Critique et Tradition,” in which he deals With 
the questions raised by the works of the Abb^ Loisy. 

“ In a Railway Hospital ” is the title given to a very 
interesting account by W. T. Roberts, In CasselPs, of the 
West London depfft of the Great Western, where 
carriages and engines are repaired. About one hundred 
new brake-blocks are fitted to coaches every day at 
West London. Brake-blocks are never repaired, only 
replaced. Every’ engine working on the main line 
system, after running about 90,000 miles in eighteen 
months, will then be dispatched to Swindon, to be com-. 
pletely overhauled, whether apparently in Aeed of repair; 
or not. . A 
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AN UNKNOWN AND UNRIVALLED HUNTING- 
GROUND. 

The Argan Forest in Morocco. 

In the Windsor Magazine Mr. S. L. Benstisan 
describes this hitherto hardly-known hunting paradise. 
He has journeyed for three days through the forest, 
tn^eting no one except when his track crossed one of 
the few main roads with which it is intersected. The 
argan tree, seldom seen except in Morocco, is not 
only a beautiful tree, but every part of it is valuable, 
from the shoots on which the goats feed to the fruit, 


German and Austrian forests may have game, but 
they also have keepers: in t-he Argan forest the 
amount of game you may shoot appears to be limited 
solely by your individual slyll and capacity as a 
hunter. Considering that there is a weekly service 
from London Docks to Mogador, the nearest town in 
Morocco, it is surprising that this huntsman’s and 
botanist’s El Dorado should be so little known. 

As for the game to be found there, there are any 
quantity of boars, sandgrouse in plenty, countless 
coveys of partridges ; pigeons, stockdoves, the lesser 
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Procession of Traders along the Forest Roads. 


which yields the argan oil in constant use in Moorish 
cookery. The forest is not only a hunter’s but also a 
botanist’s paradise:— 

In the forest, the lover of flowers and trees will find an inex¬ 
haustible feast. The first rains and the latter rains give a carpet 
of flowers to every glade, countless bushes yield flowers of shape 
and colour and perfume unknown to us. At times when the iris 
flowers, and in places where the oleanders “flush the bed of 
sildnt torrents,” the festival of colour finds no parallel with any¬ 
thing we know in England. I cannot name a tithe of the 
.beautiful flowers and buJics that fill the forest; suffice it to 
fecal! the retain, the wild thyme, the oleander, and certain 
specie* of the rhododendron family. 

The Argan forest, in the opinion of this sportsman, 
has ho rival so accessible to people in general. 


bustard, deer, hares, not to speak of lynx and porcu¬ 
pine abound ; but it is wild-boar hunting that is its 
chief charm. 

From the Shaftesbury training ship, in connection 
with the London School Board, there left, according to 
Mr. Philpott, in the Leisure Hour , during the year ending 
July, 1903, 169 boys, of whom 10 joined the Royal Navy, 
33 entered army or navy bands, 67 went to sea in 
merchant ships, 7 obtained situations on shore, n 
emigrated to Canada, 38 went to live with their friends, 
2 went to other institutions, and 1 t^ied. The accompany¬ 
ing photographs give a pleasant idea of life on the 
Shaftesbury. 



Leading Articles 

PERU AND ITS RAILWAYS. 

The Engineering Magazine contains a very well 
illustrated article on Mining and Railway Develop¬ 
ment in Peru. The writer states that— 

The railway enterprises in Peru are practically at a stand¬ 
still at the present tune. There is, however, already invested 
about 150,000,000 dols. in railroads—a large sum for a popu¬ 
lation of about 4,000,000 people. Almost all the great 
railroads of the Republic represent the work of Mr. Meiggs, 
one of the most active representatives of engineering 



By courtesy of “Engineering Magazinc."\ 

i Outline Map of (approximate) Relative Sailing Distances 
via the Panama Canal and the Straits of Magellan. 

It will be noted that the distance from New York to Callao, which is 8.q8<; 
miles via the Straits of Matjellaii, will be leiuc d to 3,m8 ail s vi> t r 
Panama Canal. The distance from Plymouth to Callao will be reduced from 
9,802 miles to 5,874. All distances given ate expicsscd in nautical mites. 

enterprise south of the equator. Mr. Meiggs had contracts with 
the Government amounting to 133,ooo,ooodols., for buildingseven 
railroads, with an aggregate length of about 1,000 miles. 

He describes the wonderful Oroya Railway, which 
is one of the most remarkable railways in the world :— 
One of the most interesting trips afforded by the present 
transportation facilities of the country is that over the Oroya 
Railroad, which now runs from Callao to the gold fields of Cerro 
de PalCo. It is considered one of the wonders in the Peruvian 
world, and the original contract was taken by Mr. Meiggs at 
27,600,000 dols, in bonds at 79. It is certainly the greatest 
feat of railroad engineering in either hemisphere, and as a 
specimen of American enterprise and workmanship it suffers 
nothing by comparison. It was begun in 1870 and finished in 
1876, and additional worbj has since teen done on it. Com¬ 
mencing in Callao, it ascends the narrow valley of the Rimac, 
rising nearly 5,000 feet in the first 46 miles. Thence it goes 
through the intricate gorges of the Sierras till it tunnels the Andes 
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at an altitude of 15,645 feet, the highest point in the world 
where a piston rod is moved by steam. The wonder is doubled 
on remembering that this elevation is reached in 78 miles. One 
of the most remarkable things in connection with this road Is that 
between the coast and summit there is not an inch of down grade. 
The difficulties encountered in its construction were mieme - 
landslides, falling boulders, soroche (or the diffit ulty of breathing 
in high altitudes) and verrugas, a disease known only along the 
line of this road, characterised by a species of warts breaking 
out all over the body and bleeding. About 8,000 workmen 
were engaged at one time, and between 7,000 and 8,000 persons 
died or were killed in the construction or the road. The bridges 
and crossings, about thirty, are all made of iron or stone ; of 
the metal structures some are of French and some of English 
manufacture, but the best are American. The Verrugas Bridge 
is one of the most remarkable structures of its kind in the world. 
It spans a chasm 580 feet wide, and originally rested on three piers. 
The centre one was destroyed by a waterspout, and to prevent 
repetition of the accident a bridge of the cantilever tyjre was 
constructed to replace the old one. 

The Work of Jean Paul Laurens. 

IN the Windsor Magazine Mr. Alder Alderson tells 
the life story of Jean Paul Laurens, accompanied by 
many beautiful reproductions of his work. Laurens is a, 
native of the obscure hamlet of Fourquevaux, not very far 
from Toulouse, in the school of art of which he studied.. 
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Jeon Paul Laurens. 


His subjects are principally figures and historical themes, 
and his work has been mainly inspired by his horror of 
priestly domination, when it does not fling aWay the ambi¬ 
tion for worldly aggrandisement. Among his finest works 
are “ The Death of St. Genevi&ve,” H Joan of Arc Enter¬ 
ing Orleans,” and “Joan of Arc Mounting the Scaffold.” 
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COLOMBIA AND PANAMA. 

There is a most enlightening sketch of recent 
events in the Panama Isthmus, by T. S. Alexander, in 
the Worlds Work. He has had the advantage of a 
four years’ residence in those parts, and knows of 
What he speaks. Of Colombia he says 

Clericalism is the curse of the country. It was the direct 
cause of the’ recent revolution, which caused such a holocaust of 
lives. It is the real cause of the secession of Panama. From 
practically every pulpit in the interior they preached against the 
canal. They brought every influence in their power to bear in 
order to secure the rejection of the Hay-Herran treaty. They 
had to contend with the greed oT the Bogota politicians, but 
they cleverly got over that by suggesting the exorbitant counter¬ 
proposition which they knew full well the United States would 
never accept. Their motive was simple enough. They knew 
that the construction of the canal would lead to the building of 
railways, the introduction of foreign capital and foreign ideas, 
and the speedy opening up of the country to a civilisation and 
progress that would put an end to their absolute power. 

In proportion to her size Colombia contributes more to the 



A Street in Panama. 


Roman Catholic‘Church than any other 1 .atin-American 
country. She docs not pay her foreign debts, but she sends 
huge sums to Rome every year. The official Mibsidy to the 
Church is 200,000 dols. (gold) per annum, but the private con¬ 
tributions and the money drawn from the public treasury in 
indirect ways exceed that sum a hundredfold. The priests who 
control affairs do not mean to lose the handling of this money if 
they can help it. 

IHTRKl) OF L’.S.A. 

In their crusade against the Panama canal and all outside 
civilising influences the priests in Colombia have been helped 
by the Colombians’ intense hatred and distrust of foreigners, 

. especially the Americans. In the United States people think 

■ that South Americans must love the kind elder brother who 

■ casts the protecting wing of the Monroe Doctrine over them. 

. It is not so, for they simply regard it as an attempt on the part 
of “ Uncle Sam” to keep I -atin America as a private feast, 

t which he can gobble up at leisure. Besides that, it offends their 
r jtaeh national pride. Foreigners in Colombia have suffered 
iitferribly, and will suffer in the future, through the backing which 
* America has given to the Panama Republic. It wall take 
months to And out what has happened to them in the remote 
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parts of the territory. It may never be found out, but from my 
knowledge of the Colombians 1 believe that Americans and 
other foreigners have been maltreated, plundered, thrown into 
gaol, and even murdered. 


THE REVOBUTION. 


Writing of the revolution which gave to the world 
the Republic of Panama, Mr. Alexander says:— 

No other war of modern times has cost half as many lives or 
onc-tcnth of the misery for which the unwritten campaign in 
Colombia has Ixxrn responsible. I have witnessed barbarities 
which cannot be described—women and children tortured to 
death in a manner that made the stories of Armenian and Mace¬ 
donian massacres seem mild. It is a commou thing for a boy of 
twelve or fourteen to be thrashed to death with cowhide whips 
for “deserting” from the army --that is to say, running back 
home after he had been forcibly enlisted. It is generally common 
for a mere child to be hung up by the thumbs until he dies, 
because lie wall not—or cannot—say where his father is 
hidden. Women have been crucified because they have refused 
to betray their husbands, and others have been treated 
infinitely worse. I can give chapter and verse for dozens of 
atrocities which prove conclusively that Colombia has no title to 
be dealt with by any Power as a eivilised nation. Here is ore 
typical story : A dentist named Theophile Borrara came to m - 
one day, and asked if I wanted to buy some gold. I said yes, 
and be unw rapped a bundle and showed me about a pound of gold 
teeth'filings, some of which had fragments of teeth still sticking 
to them. “ Where did you get them ? ” I asked in horrified 
Amazement. " l got some of them in the fight at San Jose,” he 
replied, “ and the rest were got by a government colonel in the 
la,t engagement at Buenaventura." “But how did you get 
them out ” “ Wc just knocked them out with bayonets and 

the butt-ends of rifles. The soldiers <lirl that to all the bodies, 
and 1 bought the gold for a mere trifle.” 


THE FUTURE. 


Mr. Alexander considers that Panama was more 
than justified in her bid for freedom, but 
the future of their republic is a serious question. Unless the 
Panamanians are permanently protected by the United State-, 
they will be exposed to the vengeance of Colombia, which is 
sure to lx; wreaked sooner or later. 


DR. SVEN HEDIN, THE SWEDISH EXPLORER. 

It is a very attractive personality that Mr. Georg 
Brochner sketches for us in the Pall Mall Magazine. 
Sven Hedin, poet-explorer and scientist—a blend 
which, says Mr. Brochner, is what makes his books 
such charming and profitable reading—is at present 
living in his old home with his parents at Stockholm. 
He is unmarried. During his last travels he 
covered on horseback and camel about 6,300 
miles of untrodden soil—a splendid record, as 
Mr. Brochner says, and one alas! not likely to 
be beaten. The account of this expedition is 
published in twelve languages, among them Polish, 
while Spanish and Japanese translations are expected 
soon to appear. Hedin, needless to say, has not 
finished his explorations ; but before he sets out on 
any more expeditions he must complete the scientific 
record of his travels, six large quarto volumes^ and 
two foolscap volumes, with 120 maps, the publication 
of which the Swedish Riksdag has largely subsidised. 
King Oscar, who is most friendly with Hedin, has also 
contributed largely to the heavy expenses of his long 
expeditions, in which he always takes the greatest 
interest. 
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THE NEW EGYPT. 

The benefits of irrigation have seldom been more 
strikingly set forth than they are in Pagds Magaz nr 
by Mr. John Ward, F,S.A. Touching first upon the 
general results of the British occupation, he says :— 

The effect on the whole land is marvellous, the flock. and 
herds are doubled, the people are happy, better clad, are 
becoming rich, and are learning to use the savings banks, which 
have recently lieen established for their benefit. Schools are 
well attended, and all children, male and female, can now learn 
to read and write Arabic, and English if they so desire. U nder 
all this it is no wonder that the returns of revenue are increasing 
by leaps and bounds. 

The writer quotes from Sir William Willcocks’ 
lectures on the subject of “ Egypt Fifty Years 
Hence”:-- 

He enlarges on the results of the completion of the system of 
perennial irrigation, and describes the development of canals, 


weirs, escapes, and pumps, that will gradually bring the area of 
cultivated land up to what it was in the days of the Romans, 
when vast spaces, now desert and barren, were under cultiva¬ 
tion. Egypt was then the granary of Rome, besides supporting 
double its present population. In far earlier ages Egypt must 
hatfe been densely peopled. All over the country one finds 
immense black mounds of rubbish, the sites of lost cities deserted 
3,000 years ago. Many of these are in the now barren desert. 
Sir William Willcocks would give them water again, restore 
the country's fertility, and by spreading the black rubbish over 
the land by means of light railways, would fertilise it. 

PROPOSED IRRIGATION OK THE SUDAN. 

Tiie circumstances of the Sudan are quite different from those 
o# Egypt. The Nile in the new provinces flows in a deep 
trough, and does not overflow its banks as in the North. The 
system of irrigation must be quite different from that of Egypt, 
and more like the plan pursued in India. 

The district is now almost deserted, save for the poor towns 
of Dongola and Merawi and some wretched villages. In ancient 
times this region siquxirted an enormous population under 
powerful kings, and gave a dynasty to Egypt. It is now 
deserted and barren, but irrigation can restore its fertility. The 


Third and Fourth Cataracts can be exploited to provide supplies 
by the erection of weirs, and locks for navigation would form t 
part of them. Beyond Abu Hamed the Fifth Clutaract pottle 
be similarly made use of, and irrigation supplied all the ..yea) 
round. 

Between the Atbara and Khartoum the land was known in 
classic times as the Isle of Meroe. No doubt in those days ii 
was richly cultivated, and teemed with population, flocks, anti 
herds. Now it is depopulated save by gazelle, deer, and othei 
game. Here Sir William Willcocks places his “ New Egypt,’ 
which he prophesies will extend as far as Sennaar. 

Sir William Willcocks estimates the cost of the project foj 
irrigating the I-.land of Meroe from Atbara to the Blue'Nile a 1 
some £ 10,000,000. The land when irrigated would be wortl 
£20 per acre, and two millions of acres now barren would b< 
irrigrated. 

The great question is the want of population, Sir William 
Willcocks knows the Egyptian fellaheen intimately, and fa 
believes they will becpiite willing to colonise his “ New EgypP 
when it is made fertile by irrigation, lie shrewdly points OUI 
that the present annual loss to Egypt by the Sudan is sontx 


^400,000, which, capitalised, amounts to £ 10,000,000. H< 
believes that a proper system of irrigation for the Sudan'will 
wipe out all this loss, bring in, in a few years, an enormoui 
profit, and sci ure Egypt from famine and from floods for all 
time. 

International Arbitration. 

Mr. Gknnadius begins in Broad Views what promise: 
to be a very valuable and learned book upon the be 
ginnings of International Arbitration. His first chaptei 
deals with l he ancient Greeks, his next will describe tb< 
efforts of the Romans in the. same direction. An article 
on Progress by C. B. Wheeler expresses the belief thai 
the best hope of progress lies with the girls. For “ 1 
woman, when convinced of the existence of an evil, i: 
more urgent to seek a remedy than a man would be 
Owing to their generally defective education it takes 
longer to make women see a point, but when once they 
have grasped it, they devote themselves to the practical 
side of the question with a whole-hearted enthusiast!! 
which puts most men’s efforts into the shades." 
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The Island of Philae submerged as a result of the Assouan Dam. 
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HOW AND WHY ANIMALS ARE COLOURED. 

An old subject, but remarkably well treated, in the 
' Pall Mall Magazine , by Mr. R. I. Pocock, of the 
, Zoological Department, Natural History Museum. The 
illustrations accompanying the paper could hardly be 
better, as will be seen from the reproductions herewith. 

, SKA SON \ r. AI)J USrMKNT OF COLOURS. 

Aseasonal adjustment is constantly going on between 
'Colours of the animals and those of their environment. 
Polar bears, for instance, are perennially white. 

In the case of many of the Arctic seals the pups are clothed 
/With fluffy snow-white hair, so that while still unable to swim 
and compelled to lie on the snow they may escape the notice of 
■ the polar In-ars ; but on the Antarctic ice, where the seals have 
/ neither hears nor any land carnivora to fear, the young are born 
v^th the colours of their parents. 

PROTKITIVK COLOURING OFTKN UNNKCKSSARY. 

- The colouring of animals is by no means always 
protective. Where concealment is unneeded animals 
tend to assume a uniformly dark coloration : — 

No animal exceeds the common mole in the jetty blackness of 
its fur. Its subterranean life and the nature of its foot! make 
protective coloration superfluous. Ravens, rooks and carrion 
crow's are" conspicuous every where by their blackness. They 
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The Gueripe Monkey. 
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have no need for concealment, since they feed upon food that 
, requires no catching, are unmolested by raptorial birds, and nest 
out of reach of rapacious mammals. So too with bears. Black 

■ is the colour characteristic of these animals, as is testified by its 

■ prevalence in nearly all the known species. 

All cats, however, are in general protectively 
/Coloured. Their whole organisation “is a perfected 
, mechanism for catching and killing living prey by a 
sudden pounce from a point of vantage” : -- 

With very few exceptions, the ground tint of the coat is some 
/flhadeof yellow or grey, relieved by black markings forming 
> spots, patches, or stripes. The yellowish skin of the tiger, with 
' its vertical black stripes, blends with the fading stalks of the 
" jungle-grass, and with the dark interspaces between them. 

MOST MONKEYS PROTECTIVELY COLOURED. 

*Monkeys are generally, if not always, protectively 
; «>loured:— f 

, Some shade of grey, often with a yellowish of brownish tinge, 


and frequently relieved by darker or lighter patches, is the pre¬ 
vailing colour of the body, while white spots or patches are in 
some cases developed upon the face. Since monkeys arc excep¬ 
tionally keen-sighted and ever on the watch when awake, it is 
probable that the usefulness of concealment comes in chiefly at 
night, when pythons, constrictors, and? climbing nocturnal carni¬ 
vora search for them sleeping in the trees. 

DEER, WILD SHEEP, AND GOATS. 

Deer are always either spotted with white, the 
effect of which resembles that of sunlight streaming 
through the leaves of the trees, or uniformly dark in 
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The Waterbuck. 
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tint, to accord with the dense forests or jungle which 
they inhabit. The colours of wild sheep and goats 
blend with those of their surroundings too perfectly 
for detection except by the most practised eye ; and 
unless silhouetted againist the sky as they stand on 
peaks or ridges, they are fairly safe. When giraffes 
stand in a clump of acacias they are practically in¬ 
visible at a little distance. 

COLOURING AI.IK 1C PROTECTIVE AND DISTINCTIVE. 

It is not possible to cite all Mr. Pocoek’s extremely 
interesting instances of animals’ colouring; but one 
fact he mentions is not very generally known. 

HI mm 


terest in Gladstone and Herbert Spencer. American 
visitors are intensely interested in the literary cele¬ 
brities of the places they visit, as English tourists are 
not. Mr. Watson thinks that we need not acquiesce 
in this doplorahle condition of things, but should set 
about reforming it. He suggests that a beginning be 
made in the highest quarters. The precedent set by 
Queen Anne has not, he laments, been followed by 
her Hanoverian successors. 

During the whole subsciju.'nt period down to the present day, 
the neglect of the claims ot literature, relatively to those of tnc 
arts anti sciences in general, by those whose prerogative it is to 
dispense public honour, has been intermitted only in cases so 
rare as not to invalidate the rule ; and if 
this neglect has hardly been a deliberate 
policy, it has, at least, become a tacit trade ^ 
tion. Its effects have been unfortunate. 

It has taught the people to undervalue 
literature and lo hold m light estimation 
the literary class. In the distribution of 
honorific rewards to those who are con¬ 




sidered to have served their country, 
literature seems expressly singled out 
for a studied and conspicuous disparage¬ 
ment. 

But wherefore, Mr. .Watson ex¬ 
claims, this chronic elision of 
literature? He further complains, 
that literary men themselves, in 
their own literary effusions, disparage 
the literary spirit. The writer in-> 
vokes the aitl of jiatriotism, and 
says :— 
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The Tiger's Markings. 

The hinilquarters of monkeys and certain herbivora 
(the waterbuek, for instance) are very conspicuously 
coloured ; but there is a reason for this conspiruous- 
ness. Both these classes of animals are apt to dash 
off headlong through the trees, and their striking 
colouring serves the useful purpose of enabling any 
laggers to keep up. Mr. Pocock concludes : - 

All facts in natural history have lo be looked at from two 
points of views - the “bow " and the “ why.” With regard ,to 
the colouring of beasts, the “why” in many instances is known, 
and can be guessed in others from that knowledge; in some few 
it still remains a puzzle, from dearth of observations of the 
animals in their natural haunts. 


To amplify the mental prospect of the 
-“multitude is to vivify their whole existence, 

with results favourable to effective citizen- ' - . 1 . 
ship and of good omen for the common- 
wealth. Hut ignorance of all the larger ik - 
thoughts of the world will in the end weaken the stroke.;- 
pf the hammer and dull the edge of the blade. 


THE STORY OF “BRADSHAW.” 

Mr. Newton Deane: tells in the Strand Magazine the- 
story of Bradshaw, from its earliest beginnings in 1841. 
Many people who have, perhaps, wondered whether Brad¬ 
shaw was a person as well as a book, will be interested in 
knowing that he certainly was a person—a certain George 
Bradshaw, a Quaker, and a map-maker by calling. In 
the early years of Queen Victoria, when the seven existing 
railway companies issued monthly leaflets, it occurred 
to Mr. Bradshaw that it would be convenient to have 


OUR RAMPANT ILLITERACY. 

A Lament by Wii.ijam Watson. 

“The State Discouragement of Literature” is the 
title of a suggestive paper by William Watson in 
the Fortnightly Review. He bewails the widespread 
insensibility and indifference to literature. The 
average Scotsman is capable of being interested in a 
poet, but the average Englishman is not. “ You can 
discuss Burns with an Ayrshire peasant. With a 
Warwickshire peasant you cannot discuss Shnkespe.are.” 
He quotes a German forking man on whom he chanced 
in a walking tour in Germany, who showed a lively in- 


all these leaflets bound up together, and he promptly 
acted upon his idea. The result was a “very 
modest, unobtrusive little volume, bound in green cloth,' 
with a simple legend in gilt,” price sixpence. Only four 
copies of this number are known to exist—two in the 
Bodleian Library and two in the possession of Bradshaw’s, 
successors, Blacklock and Co„ M anchester. The railway 
companies at first did not smile on Bradshaw, even 
refusing to supply their time tables when they knew what 
he was going to do with them. “ Why,” they said, “ if 
this fellow goes on in this way he will make punctuality a 
kind of obligation, with penalties for failure.” As any 
traveller by London suburban trains kno&s, that was a- 
groundless fear. 
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THE TAKING OF GARDEN BIRDS. 

In the Pall Mall Magazine for February there is 
charming article by the Rev. Francis Irwin on this 
ubject. 

The Alpha of bird-taming is—crumbs, crumbs of 
tie right quality, bread crumbs, cheese crumbs, and 
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Mr. Irwin and one of his friends. 

$ut crumbs, administered liberally and regularly, 
^specially in winter. Mr. Irwin says : — 

Some of my readers may perhaps have seen the Paris bird- 
, timer, M. H. Pol, collecting the sparrows of the Tuileries 
^gardens, and teaching them to perch on his hands and arms for 
jl*Yood. 

' His method and ours are identical. lie begins, as we do, by 
throwing down food for the birds, with exact regularity as to 
time and place, until they learn to assemble at the bird-table 
before the arrival of their purveyor. They will next be taught 
: to stand their ground while the food is thrown to them, and to 
follow it as it falls nearer his feet. At last some bolder spirits 
will snap a crumb of the finger-tip of the hand laid flat on the 
ground, and flutter around it as it rises, ending by perching 
steadily op the fingers. It may Ik: some time before your birds 
will rival the impudence of one of our chaffinches while dining 
off iny hand. Phis bird actually wiped its beak on my fingers 
■ in the course of the meal. 

GARDEN BIRDS THAT MAY BK TAMED. 

Sparrows Mr. Irwin purposely discourages, as they 
are so numerous and greedy that to encourage them 
would mean you could have no other bird friends, 
l except perhaps robins. Chaffinches and tits “ would 
go empty away, and scarcely think it worth while to 
* .return.” During last winter his robins were perfectly 
jpUtte, but about the beginning of April they suddenly 
. became shy and quarrelsome, for what reason the 
fjtfriter hardly knows, unless it was because their nests 
bad been robbed, probably by the cat. By mid- 
sufamer, however, time had healed their wounded 
Xeeliqgs. But when the ^robins grew wild, the 


chaffinches grew tame. During winter they could at 
most be induced to peck crumbs from the finger-tips 
of the hand laid flat in the snow; but now, in April, 
in one fortnight the hand perchers increased from one 
to ten, six out of the ten learning to snap crumbs from 
the mouth while poised on the wing. One hen 
chaffinch would fly to the lips of the photographer 
(whose excellently-taken illustrations accompany the 
article), snap the crumbs from them, and transfer 
them to the open beaks of her young ones sitting 
undei the lens. Several families of robins, bluetits, 
and coletits would also feed their young in this way. 

DO TAME PARENTS MEAN TAME CHILDREN? 

Mr. Irwin thinks not. “ Our experience tends to 
show that the tendency to tameness is an attribute 
rather of the individual than of the family.” Some 
very tame birds reared families that were not tame 
at all. 

Mr. Irwin suggests that there is no better way of 
attracting bird visitors than a well-stocked window 
larder. Last year, he says, he for the first time tried 
the experiment of keeping such a larder stocked every 
day from one end of the year to the other. 

The result amply justified the trouble entailed. 
Not even during spring and summer did a day pass 
without witnessing a continuous and varied stream of 
bird cal’ers: — 

In this visitors’ list, besides tits, robins, and chaffinches— 
.hose habitues of the larders—were included such apparently 
unlikely birds as hedge-sparrows, blackbirds and thrushes. 


A MASTER WORKER: G. F. WATTS. 

In Mr. Begbie’s article on Mr. (1. F. Watts, in the 
Pall Mall Magazine , there is not very much that is 
altogether new. The following passages, however, 
may be quoted : — 

The whole gospel of Watts is simplicity. He would have men 
regard him, not as the high-priest of religion, but as the disciple 

of nature.“I realise the longer I live,” he said, “the 

need for simplicity. The whole world is confounded by the 
Babel of complexity ; no one knows what to think.” 

On another occasion, walking to and fro in his studio, he told 
me that he was very unhappy about things in general. . . . 
“There is so much dissipation of national energy,” he said, 
with troubled eyes ; “ no clear vision of right and wrong. . . . 
Politics are not yet touched hy science. The confusion there is 
barbarous and babyish. I look across our English world ami 
see clearly and distinctly the two vices which more than any¬ 
thing else are obstructing the wheels of progress : drinking and 
gambling. ... “ The most serious aspect of drunkenness and 

gambling is the increasing hold they are obtaining over women. 

“How to obtain this simplicity of mind?" (Mr. Watts con¬ 
tinues). “ Well, education. Are we satisfied with our system 
of education ? Is the Board School our highest conception of 
education t ” He shrugged his shoulders, and shook his head 
slowly and sadly. “ I am more interested in education than in 
anything else,” he said; "it is, in my mind, the %iost 
momentous of all modern problems, and I do not see that the 
newspapers or the political parlies arc doing anything to amend 
the present conditions.” 


CASSELL and Co. have commenced the issue in six¬ 
penny parts of a “Cabinet Cyclopaedia,” 64 pp., with 
small wood-cuts. 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE CASARS. 

Most English readers will turn first, in the Rente 
de Paris, to M. Lavisse’s charming article concerning 
his old friend, Princes^ Mathilde Buonaparte. This 
remarkable woman, the last member of a generation 
which called the great Napoleon “ uncle,” was exactly 
the same age as Queen Victoria. 

Through her mother Princess Mathilde was allied 
to the oldest monarchies in Europe, but she was far 
more proud of her relationship to the great Corsican 
than she was ,of the fact that she was niece to the 

Emperors of 
Russia and of 
Austria. From 
childhood she 
had a curious 
and adventurous 
career, and had 
she not unfortu¬ 
nately contract¬ 
ed an unhappy 
marriage in early 
youth with a 
great Russian 
noble. Prince 
Demidoff, there 
is no doubt that 
she would have 
become Empress 
of the French, 
for Napoleon 
III. had the 
greatest affec¬ 
tion, as well as 
the greatest re¬ 
spect, for his 
brilliant cousin, 
who, by the way, was in her time one of the hand¬ 
somest women in Europe. 

Alone among non-reigning princesses of the last 
century, Princess Mathilde might well pride herself on 
having made history. It was greatly owing to her 
efforts that Louis Napoleon became Emperor of the 
French, for she conciliated his enemies, and won to 
his side the leading literary men of the year 1850, and 
so she was certainly one of the principal architects of 
his fortunes. 

It is an open secret that Princess Mathilde always 
disapproved of, and indeed did her best to prevent, the 
marriage of Napoleon III. and Mademoiselle Eugenie 
de Montijo. Once, however, the beautiful Spaniard 
had absolutely become Empress of the French, 
Princess Mathilde gave in with a good grace, and she 
rehlhined loyal to the Emperor and to his interests. 
The Princess had the shrewdness and good sense to 
deprecate the Franco-Prussian War, and when, after 
the first reverses, Napoleon was a prisoner and Paris 
in a state of anarchy, she drove out of the city in an 
open carriage without showing the least sign of fear. 

During the last twenty-five years Princess Mathilde 


has occupied a very unique position in Paris. No 
royal personage went through the capital without 
paying her his or her respects, one of her most 
welcome visitors being our own King Edward VII. 
It must be admitted that the Princess had the old 
Buonapartist dislike to England, but she made an 
exception in favour of the then Prince of Wales. His 
photograph always stood on her writing-table. She 
was fond of talking of the great Napoleon and of her 
grandmother, Madame Mfere, and ohe day, when a 
lady was lamenting before her the great Revolution, 
she observed quaintly, “ I cannot regret the old regime t 
for, had it endured, 1 should probably now be selling 
oranges in the streets of Ajaccio.” 

Princess . Mathilde, who had a large fortune, was* 
generous and charitable. M. Lavisse declares that 
were her accounts for one year published they would; 
form her noblest monument, for she gave not only 
generously but wisely, and she founded an orphanage 
for deformed children, for the upkeep of which she 
has left a considerable sum of money. The bulk of 
her fortune goes to Prince Louis Napoleon, now a 
general in the Russian Army. 

THE DIARY OF A FRENCH NURSE. 

In the second January number of the Revue des 
Deux Mcndcs there is an interesting diary of a French 
nurse, in which she describes her course of training 
in 1903. The article is naturally anonymous, for 
French public opinion is by no means yet accustomed 
to seeing young ladies take up nursing as a profession,, 
except as members of one of the great charitable^ 
orders. The courses are given simultaneously at; 
three establishments, Salpetrifere, the Pitie, ancf 
Lariboisifere. The young lady in question chose tha 
Piti<£, a large hospital situated in the middle on 
tanneries in a peaceful quarter of old Paris. 

One of the first things which struck her was the 
official warning against clericalism. It was roundly 
declared that the substitution of lay people for 
religious had improved the condition of the sick. 
She proceeds to attend various classes, and praises, 
the instruction given as being clear and practical, but 
she is astonished at the casual way in which her, 
fellow-students regard the whole matter, attending 
very irregularly and going out whenever they liked. 
The professor lectures upon the various duties of the 
nurse, such as neatness, perseverance, kindness, and 
devotion towards the sick, patience and gentleness 
towards their families, and so on, but here again there 
is a strong anti-religious note. 

By way of promotion in her career, the nurse 
receives since the year 1897 25s. a month, 28s. 6d. in 
the second class, and rather over 30s. in the first class. 
The work is laborious, the psay low, the food poor, 
and the lodging, at any rate at one of the hospitals, 
very bad. The diarist says that it is not surprising 
that the women who take up this career*are often of a, 
not very desirable class. ■ V 



.The late Princess Buonaparte. 
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THE GIRL GARDENER. 

In the World's Work there is a very good account 
given of the work done at Shipley Castle, where are 


end of the two years there is an optional three months’ ci 

for marketing and business training. The extras are gov- 

by two, or at the outside three guineas. The best time for 
Students to begin is at the September term ; this term, and the 
other two, the January and May, each last about thirteen 
weeks. Non-resident pupifc are taken. 

Skill, not strength, is what is in demand in the rural 
districts—skill in the dairy, the garden, the greenhouse, 
the market-garden, the fruit plantation, the poultry yard, 
the aviary, and, above all, in the right marketing and 
produce. But it is obvious that the students cannot 
hope to get heavy work done for them properly if they 
do not know how it should he done. And so, as far as 
possible, they arc put through the mill. That their 
strength is in any way overtasked, 1 do not believe. 

THE RKSUI.JS. 

It is usual after two years’ instruction for a student to 
go into a post as assistant-gardener, or companion- 
gardener in a country house kept by a widow or maiden 
lady, who is glad to have an educated woman about her 
place instead of the ordinary jobbing gardener. 

Lady Warwick expressed herself very frankly 
to the writer as follows : 

We are working for the future. The daughters of the 
present generation of women will be of another mettle — 
nave more individuility, more force, more self-reliance. 
And it is wonderful how well many of our girls have 
done, how interested they are in their work, and what 
positions they have made for themselves with their tiny 
capital—tiny compared with what sons often have. We 
were bound to have trials at the start. Pioneer work 
is ever slow and laborious. 



By courttsy of tkt “ World's Work." j 

Pruning and laying out of Wall Fruit. 


to be found the daughters of professional men studying 
“ The Lighter Branches of Agriculture” 

The impression one gets is not, of course, of a ladies’ school 
or college. Many of the girls were - to be precise, as my readers 
would wish me to l>e—out of their teens ; a few might even be 
close on their thirties. In the matter of dress every girl was 
doing as seemed right in her own eyes. Among the 
students there was an obvious feeling of respect anil 
regard for the Warden and her assistants. They, in 
their turn, always struck just the right note of 
affectionate authority and leadership, and seemed not 
only alert, hut apt in speech, helpful and stimu¬ 
lating, not al all schoolmislressy in their talk. 

NO LUXURY. 

« 

There was no “ luxury ” in any of the apartments, 
but the liigh-ceilinged bed-rooms, the pretty papers 
and paint, and the plain yet well-chosen furniture, 
the stone casements of the windows, and the fine 
views on which one looked out, gave a definite 
impression of personal refinement and mental culti¬ 
vation. The cubicles are large rooms, with stout 
rods running across, from which depend curtains 
enclosing the area of an average hotel bed-room for 
one occupant. Etch cuhide seemed light and airy. 

The students make their beds and dust "their belong¬ 
ings, but the rest of the work of their rooms is done 
for them. 

THE CURRICULUM. 

Full training with board and residence costs 
a year if a cubicle is used, awl ^100 or £120 if a 
study-bed room is occupied. This includes horticul¬ 
ture, dairy work, poultry and bee-keeping, fruit 
preserves—that »is, jam-making, fruit bottling, and 
sterilising, # and fruit and vegetable drying—a id 
elementary manuil training anti woodwork. At the 


SUCCESSFUL LADY GARDENERS AT KNUTSFORD. 

Christina Cowans Whytk gives in the Girl’s 
Realm a most cheering and interesting account of 
the successful business as gardeners built up by the 
Misses Hopkins, near Knutsford, Cheshire. It was 
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Among the Larkspurs. 






Leading Articles 

at Knutsford, be it remembered, that the little 
Cranford ladies lived. Miss Hopkins began her work 
eleven years ago, with no capital, but evidently with 
very considerable business instinct, for she, her two 
sisters, and her mothef have by now built up a large 
and flourishing business. They are not market 
gardeners, but rather “garden beautifiers, artists in 
blossoms, dealers in rarities.” They undertake the 
laying out, with artistic effect, of gardens of all kinds ; 
and have made a speciality of Alpine gardens. As 
landscape gardeners they have been very successful, 
supplying everything themselves - trees, shrubs, and 
plants: — 

Tlu* wonderful part of this business which they control is the 
fact that all the responsible part of it is carried out by the Misses 
Hopkins themselves, only the heaviest work, digging and so 
forth, being done by the one man they keep, and the help they 
have front another in the evening. Miss Hopkins believes in 
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The House at Knutsford. 

leaving what is physically difficult work for girls to a man when 
that is possible, but neither she nor her sisters leave anything else 
to anyone. From ten o'clock in the morning till early evening 
they*are hard at work, planting, re-planting, lifting, and packing. 
All the plants sent throughout the country are packed by 
themselves. 

They have not only cultivated the usual garden 
flowers, but have discovered a pink-quilled daisy 
which is their “own invention,” besides a blush- 
coloured poppy. This very interesting article is 
charmingly illustrated by photographs of the garden 
described. 

“VlGORO," a new game which may be roughly de¬ 
scribed as cricket played with lawn tennis racquets, is 
the subject of an interview with Mr. Eustace Miles in 
Cassell's. \ 
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“THE CURSE OF CORSETS.” 

It is a terrible indictment which l)r. Arabella 
Kenealy brings, in the Nineteenth Century , against the 
use of stays. She begins by telling how a number of 
monkeys were dressed in V-shaped corsets, and in 
consequence died in misery. She declares that the 
use of corsets is more universal than ever. She 
indulges in this epigram—“ Dress has been given to 
woman to conceal her deficiencies, and to this end 
she employs it, beauty and dress assuming generally 
an inverse ratio the one to the other." The practice 
of tight-lacing, once confined to the upper classes, 
now permeates the humblest. The thing is becoming 
a national evil. The blight that falls on many 
developing girls is the result. She thus describes thf 
effect on the girl when she rises'in the morning : - - 

She encases herself in an abnormality of steel and whalebone, 
compressing vital organs in an unyielding grip. The resulting 
sense of constriction, more iikvime, as every woman knows but 
too well, in the morning, where it does not induoc actuil nausea, 
at all events occasions a feeling of pressure de-tractive of 
appetite j so that, after a fast of some twelve or fourteen hour*, 
the girl, whose growing, hungry tissues clamour for fresh 
supplies, is unable to take the food her system bad )y # needs to 
start the day upon. Or if she takes it the cramped organs can 
but ill assimilate it. 

But the capacity of the constricted stomach is so encroached 
upon that it will not without pain or discomfort contain enough 
material for the needs of nutrition. Consequently only half 
enough or even less is taken. The abnormal pressure prevents 
the natural churning movements essential lo assimilation. 
Added to which there is grave interference with nerve and 
blood supplies. 

“THK DESTROYER OF BEAUTY.” 

The storage power of the liver is diminished, the 
blood currents arc impeded and become sluggish, the 
lungs shrink, and the starved blood cannot nouritfli 
the tissues. The abdominal muscles are atrophied, 
and later in life will probably yield altogether, “the 
woman becoming the shapeless personage we regard 
as the norm of middle-age." “ Dyspepsia may fairly 
he described as the feminine of digestion," an<f is 
another sequel of tight-lacing. 

woman’s waist larger than man’s. 

She has no mercy for the cry that the stays are not 
tight. She says : - 

That the stays arc indeed tight is shown by the fact that 
although the physique anil internal organs expand in every 
other direction, the waist of adult woman is actually less than 
that of the girl between ten amt twelve. Moreover, it has been 
found that the waists of young women released from the 
abnormal bondage of corsets, described as “ not the least bit 
tight," expand in the course of a few months to the extent of 
some three to seven inches. The female waist is naturally two 
inches larger than that of a male of corresponding height and 
weight. Yet the waist of woman unnaturally compressed is a 
very great many inches smaller,-as we know,' than that of her 
masculine fellow. 

Only a woman dare have ended her paper as Miss 
Kenealy does:— 

1 here is no doubt that dress is the charity which covereth 
multiple grievous deficiencies. The average woman, clothed as 
fashion clothes her, presents, I confess, an exterior pleasing to- 
our artificial and acquired tastes. Unclothed—alas 1 she is that 
to make the physiologist and artist weep. 
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THE LOT OF A MARINE ENGINEER. 

One of the brightest things in the Leisure Hour is 
a vivacious interview by O. N. K. with several 
engineers on board the Stentorian , Liverpool. He 
calls it “ Life in a Floating Engine-room,” and he 
gi^es a graphic account of the way in which marine 
engineers do their work : — 

\Yhen you have got four days to make port in, anil only just 
four days’ supply of coal in the bunkers, and you don’t know 
whether you won’t use the last shovelful before you sight the 
Fostnet, I tell you you get into a regular fever. You lie awake 
worrying over it at night, or else you wake up saying to yourself, 
“Will it 1 .st or won’t it?” And when you go down to the 
' engine-rooir the engines seem to thump aloud, “ Will it last ? 
Will it last ? Will it last or won’t it ? 

I’ve known ships where they hail to put the ashes back again 
#into the bunkers and burn them over again instead of dumping 
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Looking up in the Engine-room of a Steamer. 

them into tile sea, and I have known plenty where they’ve had 
to pull down the cattle-pens to feed the furnaces -yes, and burn 
the cargo too, butter and cheese, for instance, by the ton. 
Why, there was a friend of mine burned thousands and thousands 
of pounds of coffee one trip. 

A vivid contrast is drawn between the apparent 
difference in the motion of the ship on deck and in the 
engine-room. The writer says : 

For one thing, there is no horizon to fling itself wildly up and 
down and impress the instability of things upon your senses. 

, Up above, you can diminish and perhaps almost destroy the 
sense of motion by shutting your eyes and refusing to see how 
the ocean heaves and the ship staggers ; but in the engine-room 
you get the same effect with your eyes open. 

The accompanying picture, “Looking up in the 
Engine-room,” shows that you can from almost any 
,'wirt, of the engine-room look up* and sec the sky 
through a maze of iron gratings and stairs and rods, 
tri be fare, but still the sky above. 


WHERE THE FEMINISTS PREVAIL. 

Lhassa, the Forbidden City. 

In the Strand Magazine appears an especially 
interesting account of the Tibetan capital, translated 
from the Russian of Mr. G. *T. Tsybikov, who left 
Lhassa in September, 1901, although he did not reach 
home till the middle of last year. He was sent to 
Tibet by the Russian Imperial Geographical Society, 
and contrived to spend more than a year in and near 
Lhassa with a camera, with which the interesting 
photographs accompanying the article were taken. 

A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OK LHASSA. 

The word Lhassa means. “ land of the gods,” or 
“ full of gods.” It is, after all, not such an extremely 
ancient city, having been founded in the seventh 
century A.D., by the Khan Srontszan-Gambo, who 
brought with him the famous statues of Buddha still 
preserved in Lhassa, and who settled on the hill now 
crowned by the Palace of the Dalai-Lama. The city 
is situated in a broad plain, much subject to floods' 
It is almost circular in form and about one English 
mile in diameter. The circular road around it is not 
more than eight miles long. 

The houses of the common people are of stone, 
plate, or unbaked bricks, without glass in the win¬ 
dows ; and the ancient palace of the Tibetan kings 
is the only building in Lhassa not allowed to be white¬ 
washed. 

The palace of the Dalai-Lama, to judge from the 
photograph, is a most imposing-looking edifice. It 
was evidently originally built as a fortress. It is 
1,400 feet long, and nine to ten storeys high. To 
build it the Tibetans used all the architectural skill 
they possessed, and it contains all that is best and 
richest in Tibet, especially the golden epitaph of the 
fifth Dalai-Lama. In it live not only the Dalai-I^ima 
himself, but numerous officials, followers and others, 
including 500 monks, whose chief duties are apparently 
to pray for the happiness and long life of the August 
One. 

“ A CITY OF WOMEN.” 

The women in Lhassa seem to have it much their 
own way, and the city should afford many arguments 
for the feminist. Of its entire population—hardly 
more than 10,000—at least two-thirds are women; 
and not only Lhassa, but Tibet itself can be described 
as the land of women and women’s rights. The 
clerks in the shops, except those kept by Kashmir and 
Nepaul merchants, are nearly all women. 

I can recall no occupation that is carrier] on in the country in 
which women are not actively engaged, and they often conduct 
great undertakings quite independently of men. 

This preponderating feminine influence is ascribed 
by the writer to the vast number of celibate priests. 

The results of this institution to a large part of the female 
population are complete independence both in business and in 
personal conduct. In family life both polygamy and polyandry 
are met With. The marriage'of several brothers with one wife, 
or of several sisters with one husband, is regarded as the ideal 
condition. f 
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THE RECLAIMING OF THE ZUYDER ZEE. 

In the Winisor Magazine Mr. Walter Wellman 
gives a most interesting account of this marvellous 
enterprise. None but Dutch engineers, he says, 
would have the courage to attack such a problem. He 
reminds us of the fact that half of Holland only owes 
its inclusion in the earth’s surface to ceaseless war waged 
against the waters. 
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built on a sandy foundation, for the simple reason 
that there are no rocks to build it on. About 18 ft. 
of its height and 190 ft. of its breadth will be visible 
above the waters. 

HOW LONG THE WORK WILL TAKE. 

Thirty-three years are allowed for completion of 
the whole project, of which Mr. Wellman gives this 
concise description :— 


HOW THE WORK WILL BE CARRIED OUT. 

The first difficulty to conquer was the River Yssel; 
but after a timfe a Dutch engineer, named Lely, pro¬ 
pounded a simple solution ot a hitherto baffling pro¬ 
blem. We will, he said 

Bar out the ocean with our great sea-wall across the mouth of 
the basin; we will construct inner dykes enclosing the various 
and valuable shoal areas ; from behind these inner dykes wc will 
pump the water, thus reclaiming that which is best for us, about 
two-thirds of the whole ; and in the other part, the central, deep, 
sandy-boltomed part, we will let the water stay ; it shall be, 
ii^tead of our Zuyder Zee, our Yssel Lake. 

The backbone of this project is the colossal sea- 
dyke to shut out the North Sea, which is to be 
twenty-five miles long, to be about nine years in 
building, and to cost ,£3,200,000. The Dutch, Mr. 
Wellman considers, arc* the only engineers in the 
world who would propose to construct such a dyke in 
such circumstances. This dyke, which must be 
imprcgnably massive and unassailably firm, must be 


The great sca-dyke—first to ninth year; cost £3,200,000. 

Tiie north-western polder—eighth to fourteenth year j area 
53,600 acres ; cost £1,000,000. 

The south-eastern polder—eleventh to twenty-fourth year j. 
area 266,000 acres : cost £4,950,000. 

The south-western polder -twenty-first to twenty-eighth year 5 
area 77,860 acres ; cost £1,828,000. ♦ 

The north-eastern polder—twenty-fifth to thirty-third year,}, , 
area 125,600 acres ; cost £2,800,000. * 

The actual cost of construction will be nearly 
fifteen millions sterling, to which must be added 
another five millions for interest charges. 

WHAT WILL BE GAINED BY THE PROJECT. 

Four hundred and seventy-eight thousand Seven 
hundred and twenty acres of cultivable land, recovered 
from the sea at a cost of ^42 4s. per acre. Land 
in polders usually rents at £2 to £3 12s. an acre} 
and the projectors have estimated the rental of the 
land to be recovered at the lower figure. 



It is proposed, how- , 
ever, to lease all the ■' • 
new area at 4} , per I * 
cent, upon its cost* 
which would be> ? 


£1 10s. an acre, and * 
this income, it will he -; 

readily seen, would ^ 

suffice to pay 1 'tw'f ;; 
interest charge of .3 


onds and leave 
over for a sinking futra.- 
It is believed the whole 
track will be taken up 
by farmers os fast as ;| 
it is ready, as the 
average quantity of land 
to lie placed upon the . 
market each year is only ,; 
about 14,000 acrestf' 

The experience with • 
other lands in , the ‘ 

Netherlands reclaimed 
from the sea has been 


that they produce large 
crops without the use of 
artificial fertilisers. 

One result of the 
execution of this 


wonderful plan will 
be, Mr. Wellman 
thinks, the resur¬ 
rection of the dead 
‘ Cities of the Zuyder 
Zee,-* Stavoren, 
Hoom, and others." 
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AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Three of the features of the February number are of a 
kind to deepen and gladden one’s faith in progress. The 
first is of a material kind. It is written by Philip East¬ 
man, and describes the transformation effected by wind 
and water in Kansas. In 1871 “the desert was as un¬ 
inviting as the Sahara.” The barren plains were without 
inhabitants save for bands of roving Indians and mammoth 
herds of buffalo. Then the railway struck across. 
Cattle began to be fed on the scant buffalo grass. Then 
came thought of agriculture. But rain was not plcnti- 
fulj and the land was swept with hot winds. Canal 
irrigation failed, for the river was dry when water was 
most needed. At last, and so late as 1889, windmill 
irrigation was tried. Metaphorically the experimenters 
“struck ile.” Literally, they struck on an under¬ 
ground water supply, which has proved inexhaustible. 
Windmills and reservoirs spread far and wide. 
The winds which once shrivelled and parched now 
saved. The treeless desert became a sylvan 
scene, rich in farms and orchards and vineyards, 
green from spring to autumn. 

) The second deals with the railway development of China. 

I The first railway laid in 1876 by British promoters was 
I ..bought up and destroyed by the Chinese Government. 
f Ih 1903 tner«kwerc 742 miles in operation. “ Railways 
j - will inevitably inaugurate in China a new era ; and when 
1 .a new era is inaugurated for one-third of the human 
\ race, the other two-thirds are certain to be affected in 
many ways.” 

The third, by F. W. Nash, announces that “ after four 
/years of war, and struggle, and labour, peace has come 
J to the Philippines—a peace more thorough and secure 
' than ever before enjoyed.” This is said to be chiefly due 
to W. N. Taft, who now retires from the Governorship 
iof the Islands to become Secretary of War. He came 
,in 1900 with the cry: “ The Philippines for the Fili- 
I pinos ": and naturally earned the hatred of Americans 
| and foreigners bent on exploiting the people for their 
v ,own ends. He superseded military government by a 
’l* municipal civil administration in which he gave natives 
iprominent official posts. Steadily pacification pro- 
Rceedcd. In 1902 a general amnesty was proclaimed : 
Land Aguinaldo himself took the oath of American 
'’allegiance. A native police force has worked well. 
Taxation has been reorganised. An efficient postal ser¬ 
vice has been launched. I mports have increased 50 per 
cent, and exports 80 per cent, within three years. Educa¬ 
tion has been diffused by thousands of American school 
V^ca^hers. 


THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 

The Independent Review for February contains a 
number of valuable articles, most of which claim mention 
elsewhere. Mr. Charles Booth’s Housing policy is 
editorially commended. Mr. N. Wedd contributes 
an appreciation of George Gissing, whose works, 
along with Mr. Charles Booth’s colossal inquiry, 
are said to be “our generation’s contribution towards 
the fuller knowledge of the mysterious city.” Mr. 
E. S. P. Haynes gives a short and pithy risumi 
of early Victorian characteristics. Mr. Pickard- 
Cambridge puts in a strong plea for the claims 
of classical study. Mr. Frederic Harrison supplies a 
warm eulogy of Sir George Trevelyan’s ^American Re- 
yolutipn.” . 


AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. • 

“ Mr. Stead has bought out the Australian* share* 
holders: his son, Mr. Henry Stead, has come to 
Melbourne to represent him. and with the January 
number takes sole charge of tne Review of Reviews for 
Australasia , which will be transferred to new offices 
in the Equitable Building, Melbourne.” With this 
announcement Dr. Fitchett closes his preface to the last 
number of the Review which appears under his editor-' 
ship. The new editor adds that, with the January number 
the Review will be enlarged, improved, and printed 
throughout on better paper. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s view that unless the Colonies can 
be knitted to the motherland by customs duties the 
Empire will be wrecked, is, Dr. Fitchett attests, not 
shared by the Colonies themselves. They “remain 
almost wholly untouched by the passion kindled nomi¬ 
nally in their interests. In the Federal elections .... 
the question of preferential trade .... has not inspired 
a single candidate or deflected a single vote.” 

Two cases, revealing the hardships inflicted by the 
Immigration Restriction Act, are referred to with indig¬ 
nation. Shipwrecked men of colour, saved from drowning 
by a friendly tug, were not allowed to land, and had to 
be dispatched by a Japanese boat. Whence it appears 
that ‘ a coloured scam m wrecked on the Australian 
coast who swims ashore commits an illegal act! ” An¬ 
other immigrant, the son of a German and an Egyptian,, 
who had had a German LT Diversity education, and spoke 
English, French, and German, was sent to prison as an 
illicit immigrant because he could not pass an examina¬ 
tion in Greek! 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

The February number is chiefly remarkable for Sir’ 
Oliver Lodge’s revolutionary programme of school 
reform, which is noticed elsewhere ; as also is Dr. Dillon’s 
survey of Eastern affairs. Miss Victoria A. Buxton 
gives a vivid and amusing account of the life of the 
Konak or governor’s house, in Mesopotamia. The 
Russian novelist, Korolenko, turns his literary microscope 
on one episode in the massacre of Kishinieff as it 
appeared to him on his visit to the scene of the massacre 
two months after it occurred. He helps one, as it were, 
to see the murder of two or three Jews in a single house. 
The worst horrors reported are, however, carefully 
excluded from his narrative. “ Voces Catholicse ” raises 
a protest against the inclusion in the “ Index Expurga- 
torius ” of five works by Professor Loisy, embodying some 
of the results of modern criticism with regard to the Old 
Testament and the Gospels. Count S. C. de Soissons 
supplies an interesting account of the modern German 
novel. In it he sees an intermediate and trafisitory 
epoch. He calls attention to a new movement, headed 
by Huch and Lienhard, which is fighting energetically 
against both naturalism and symbolism, against 
Nietzsche, Ibsen, and Tolstoi, apd which is urging a 
return to personal and national individuality, wholesome 
thought, the healthy heart of Luther and Goethe, and tc 
God. Ivanovich sketches the chequered career of 
Princess Mathilde, Napoleon’s last niece. * 

CornhiU for February is full of readable matter. The 
most important article is that which describes the 
beneficent effect of the Sultan’s rlgitne on his Asiatic 
dominions. „ 

l 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

The acuteness of current political controversy has led 
Mr. Knowles to add to Sir Wemyss Reid’s chronique one 
from Mr. Edward Dicey, that both sides may be repre¬ 
sented. Sir Wemyss Reid, after tracing the causes which 
have prevented Mr. Chamberlain sweeping the country as 
he expected, predicts that a dissolution is very near to 
us, possibly within the next three months. Mr. Dicey 
'endeavours to minimise the results of the by- 
elections. He considers the belief justified that 
some form of coalition between the adherents of 
the Duke of Devonshire, the partisans of Lord 
Rosebery, and the less advanced section of the 
Liberals has been, if not is still, in contemplation. Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett discusses Anglo-German rela¬ 
tions in the light of the controversy as to the German 
■share in the victory at Waterloo. He agrees with 
Lamartine that “ the victory was won by Wellington ; 
the complete rout which followed was the work of 
Bliicher.” Sir Edward Sullivan calls attention to 
what he considers a forgotten volume in Shake¬ 
speare’s library, “ The Civile Conversation of M. 
Stceucn Guazzo,” written first in Italian, now trans¬ 
lated out of Italian by George Pcttie, published 
first in London in 1581. By kindred passages from 
Shakespeare’s plays, the writer endeavours to prove that 
Shakespeare knew and used the book. Lady Helen 
Ferguson presses for the State registration of nurses 
under a Board like the Midwifery Board. The Rev. 
Wallace Duthie refers to Samuel Pepys’ criticisms of 
sermons of his day, and takes the occasion to press for 
an order of preaching friars, leaving the parish priest to 
preach less and be more of a shepherd to his people. 
Most of the other articles have been dealt with in 
previous pages. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The Editor makes light of the Protectionist reverses 
in the recent by-elections. He laments that the Duke of 
Devonshire has allowed himself to become the “ tool of 
a contemptible Cabal.” He describes the record figures 
of the Board,of Trade returns for 1903 as a “booby 
trap.” He declares that war can only be avoided in the 
Far East if Russia yields to the legitimate demands of 
Japan. Mr. Maurice Low declares that the sympathies 
of the American people are with Japan, and that the 
unnatural friendship with Russia has ceased. He 
declares President Roosevelt to be less generally popular 
and less strong before the country than he was when he 
entered White House. Most of the other papers have 
been dealt with under separate headings. 


THE EMPIRE REVIEW. 

The chief articles in the Empire Review are certainly 
those on “ American Influences on British Industries,” 
and “ The Expansion of Trade within the Empire.” 

The Editor writes on “ Chinese Labour on the Rand,” 
with special reference to the impossible attitude of Mr. 
Seddbn and Mr. Deakin. “ Mr. Seddon, if he wilt allow 
me to say so, hardly seems to have thought the matter 
out. ... I greatly fear that the immediate cause of so 
sudden a departure from the customary etiquette of 
Colonial diplomacy is due, to unexpected pressure from 
the Labour party tn New Zealand acting on the know* 
ledge that the PremieA has diways taken a strong lrne 
against Asiatic immigration into his own colony.” 


I 7 I 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME. 

This month we have to welcome the first number of 
a new American magazine which I hope to have the, 
privilege of making a general favourite in this country. It 
is published by Mr. J. Brisben Walker, whose success as 
the publisher of the Cosmopolitan needs no advertisement. 
The Twentieth Century Home is half as large again in 
the size of its pages as the REVIEW of. Reviews. Of 
these pages of beautiful art paper there are sixty-four. 
They are not interleaved with advertisements as are 
most of the popular American monthlies, and they are 
admirably and tastefully illustrated. If it has a fault, it 
is that the articles are rather short, but tois conduces to 
variety. The number of topics dealt with in the first 
number is surprising. They are all devoted to the 
Home — to the Twentieth Century Home — and its 
inmates. There are short stories—not too many—and 1 
one of them by Maarten Maartens ; brief character 
sketches, short poems—one of them by E. Markham- 
scientific articles, and any number of papers on house* 
keeping subjects. Mr. G. P. Serviss, the well-known 
astronomer, writes on “ The Fairy Land of Science.” 
Lady Warwick contributes a charmingly illustrated 
paper on “ Practical Training for Women at my Garden 
Hostel.” Dr. Everett Hale prophesies that in the 
twentieth century home every child will pe trailed to 
draw, to plant radishes, to harness a horse if he be a 
boy, and if a girl to hem a pocket-handkerchief. “ As a 
man’s home is, such is his life.” “ The central secret of 
all the prosperity which America has attained" is the 
ability to use one’s powers for the best, and to be 
ready for the present duty. Dorothy Dix scourges 
women’s virtues which are vices, and chief of these 
virtuous vices is her sympathy, which makes all 
her efforts at reform null and void. “It is an 
anodyne that drugs conscience and paralyses effort, 
and condones dissipation, and as a first aid to shiftless- 
ncss it has no equal.” Among the articles appealing 
more particularly to women are “ The Renaissance of 
Aristocracy’s Lace,” “ The Care of the Hair,” which con* 
tains the pernicious, advice that women should acquire 
the habit of having many mirrors in their room, “ House¬ 
hold Accounts,” “ The Laboratory of the Kitchen,” and 
“ The Mother and the School ” ; “ Basket - ball for 
Women”—a popular amusement which might with 
advantage be introduced into this country ; and “ Art 
and Vanity in Dressing," the title of ' a series 
of papers which begins with an essay on “ How 
to Dress on Little." There is also an interesting paper 
on “ The Country Homes of some Distinguished Men." 
Altogether, for novelty, originality, and excellence of get*, 
up and general attractiveness the Twentieth Century 
Home will be hard to beat. I have made arrangements 
to publish the English edition of the Twentieth Century 
Home at the Review of Reviews office, and shall be 
glad to send a copy of No. 1 to any reader for ninepenee, 
including postage. It is published in Lohdon atsixpence, 
and the circulation of the first number is guaranteed at 
110,000 copies._ 

Much the most important article, m the Strand 
Magazine has been already noticed—that on Lhassa. 
Other articles deal with “ Our Grandmothers Fashion- 
plates,” fully illustrated, ** Childhood in Pictures," and 
“ What is a Good Advertisement l ” the result of a compe¬ 
tition as to which is the best advertisement that had 
appeared in the Strand in, six months. " Bovril " takes 
second place only. , 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. element in the Constitution, are seriously engaging the thoughts 

THE tone Of the February Fortnightly is chiefly literary. of “ reformers.'' 

It opens with , an appeal, with eminent signatories, on what Broad Views , we ire further told, 
can be done to help the British stage. The two principal will be open to the consideration of methods by which the 

proposals put forward are those of the dramatic school government of this country mightr be carried on in a manner 

and the subsidised theatre. Mr. Alfred Wallace pub- that would be better calculated than the existing system to- 

lishes a poem, not before printed, by Edgar Allan Poe. A secure grand national purposes without impairing national liberty, 

fine appreciation of George Gissing comes from the pen The party system is becoming extinct, and democracy 
of Arthur \yaugh. William Watson deplores the State is to be re-fashioned in the mould of Imperialism, 

discouragement of literature. Stephen Gwynn tells how Much more interesting than the promise of a redis- 
he transcribed an ancient Irish song at the dictation of cussion of ancient superstitions is the prospect which is. 

>an illiterate peasant. Francis Gribhle portrays Eugene held out by Mr. Sinnctt of startling revelations in the 

.Sue as a teachfir and politician by accident’. He set domain of psycho-theosophic investigation. To him 

out to improvise a feuilleton and found that he had clairvoyance is established on a scientific fact. The 

improvised a policy of social reform which he was large body of knowledge accumulating on the hands of 

expected to represent in Parliament. Mr. H. F. Hall persevering students in the field of psychic inquiry and 

t gives excerpts dealing with English history from abnormal experience is a sealed book for most people. 

Napoleon’s notebooks, and recalls the fact that Napo- We expect to find some pages from this book in forth- 

leon for the first twenty-five years of his life was filled coming numbers of Mr. Sinnett’s magazine, 

with a bitter hatred towards France for having con¬ 
quered Corsica, and with admiration for England as the 

chosen land of liberty. Le Comte de Sdgur, in sketching THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

certain French novels of to-day, says that the problem Beside the articles already elsewhere quoted from, 

novel or play is far and away the most popular. there is much of general interest in the February number. 

Next to literature stands politics in its claim on space. Mr. Villari gives a vivid description of his railway journey 

Besides those articles dealing with the Far East which through Macedonia, of the lines guarded by soldiers in 

have been already noticed, Mr. Demetrius Boulgcr dis- many-coloured uniforms, and of the land, fertile and fair 

cusses the Tibetan Expedition under “The Problem of even in its devastation. “Cavalry,” in defending Lord 

High Asia.” He argues for the appointment of a British Roberts’ policy, insists that shock tactics are still possible 

agent at Lhassa, the annexation of the Chumbi Valley, and when the troopers are armed with rifles alone, and appeals 

the granting of trade facilities between India and Tibet, to the successful charges made by the Boers, who had 

Mr. Sydney Brooks contributes an appreciation of Presi- neither sword nor lance. Senor de Santini (Liberal leader 

dent Roosevelt. He anticipates his nomination by the in the Italian Parliament) begins an historical survey of the 

Republican Convention as almost cei tain, but his election policy of Italy and the Vatican. A new protection against 

as more doubtful. His own impression is that not the the peril of panic in theatres is suggested by Mr. Paul 

most eligible democratic candidate could snatch from Waterhouse—namely, the simple spreading of information 

Mr. Roosevelt the prize he has so splendidly earned. on the necessity ar.d the right method of orderly exit on 

The somewhat startling announcement of a shortly- such occasions, 

expected revival of monarchy in 
France has been noticed elsewhere. 

BROAD VIEWS. 

Mg. A. P. Sinnktt has started a 
new eight eenpenny monthly called 
Broad Views, which, according to his 
own account, is to deal with all subjects 
of general interest without regard to 
conventional habits of thought. To 
judge from the‘first number Broad 
Views is to be a reincarnation of old 
Toryism on one side and a rebirth of 
Madame Blavatskyism on the other. 

This being so, of course Broad Views 
is of the school of Mr. Chamberlain, 
whose revival of the oldest fallacies of 
Protection is dignified with the title of 
" The New Political Economy.” But 
Mr. Sinnett goes farther. He is pre¬ 
pared to discuss sympathetically a. 
revival of the old Stuart doctrine, the 
assertion of which cost the first Charles 
jhis head. This at least seems a not 
unfair deduction from the statement in 
the preface that 

\t The .dangers of democratic ascendency, 
die national advantages that might accrue 
!i|sa ghe restdtion to constituted authority 
or mine' fidictions ofwhich Mhas been 
deprived by the unsurpation>.of the popular 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

The most ominous paper in the January number is 
that on “ The Boer in War and Peace,” 'which has re¬ 
ceived separate mention. There are'two papers on the 
Tariff controversy, ofte discussing the economics of the 
question and reiterating that Imperialism and efficiency 
Alike are not merely compatible with Free Trade but 
incompatible with any deviation from it. The other 
warmly endorses the Duke of Devonshire’s attitude, 
and compares the stand he made against Protection 
with the stand he made against Home Rule. A 
review of Mr. Morley's “ Life of Gladstone ” insists with 
Mr. Walter Bagehot in i860 that Mr. Gladstone is a 
problem. He remains a problem to Mr. Morley him¬ 
self. The history of telephones in Great Britain is 
•surveyed, and the Government is urged to buy out the 
National Telephone Company. Happily, the contents 
are not all concerned with modern themes. Much light 
is shed on recent discoveries in the Forum at Rome. 
The re-discovery of St. Francis is illustrated by a survey 
of Franciscan literature. The career of the many-sided 
and impetuous Galileo is vividly sketched. Papers on 
Robert Herrick and Jacobite Song supply a touch of 
belles-lettres ; and a paper on Modern Geology is the one 
excursion in the severer realm of physical science. 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

The Church Quarterly Review opens with an impas¬ 
sioned plea that the Church in South Africa should main¬ 
tain its spiritual freedom, and not, for the sake of certain 
temporalities in Natal, identify itself with the Church of 
England as by law established. It suggests that “the 
Ethiopian Order,” which is the approved phrase for the 
black man’s section of the Anglican Communion, should 
be brought under parochial as well as diocesan control. 
It presses for the munificent endowment by public- 
spirited men of the University of London, which at pre¬ 
sent is too largely a mere paper scheme. It anticipates 
for the Education Acts a life of many years. It 
recalls the splendid service rendered to humanity 
by the Jesuit philanthropist Friedrich von Spec, 
whose eloquent pen put a stop to the horrible 
crusade against alleged witches in the early half of the 
’ seventeenth century. It contemptuously dismisses Dr. 
Fairbairn’s Philosophy of the Christian religion as “a 
philosophy of phrases.” It tells the literary story of the life 
of Charlotte Mary Yonge, and mentions the singular inci¬ 
dent that a family council decided, before her first book 
came out, that she should take no money for it herself, 
■“ it being unladylike to benefit by one’s own writings ! ” 

THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 

IN .the Dublin Rexriew the Rev. Arthur S. Barnes calls 
attention to the evidence of the monuments to the 
primacy of the Roman See, and in especial to the 
recently discovered Stone of Abercius (of the second 
century), which speaks of “ Royal Rome and the golden- 
robed and golden-siippered Queen”—by which, the 
writer supposes, the authoritative Church is meant. Dr. 
Trancis Aveting insists that Latin must remain the 
language of the Church, the dead language retaining the 
fixity 6? meaning which no modern tongue can supply. 
Professor E. H. Parker identifies in some striking 
.respects the teaching of Colonel Ingersoll and the 
religion of the Lao-Tsz. The Rev. Dom Chapman 
recalls from official documents the record of the perse¬ 
cuting activity of the Elizabethan Bishop of Chester, 
Chaderton, towards tab Romanists in his diocese. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

The Quarterly is exceptionally brilliant this month 
brilliant and withal solid. The articles on Matter anc 
Electricity and Pools and Trusts are for experts rathei 
than for ordinary readers. Take, for instance the 
following sentence from the essay on Radium 
The coagulative power of these electrolytes varies in t 
remarkable manner with the nature of the ions contained ir 
them, increasing in a geometrical progression with the chemica 
valency. This relation is readily explained by referring th< 
coagulative action to the electric charges on the Ions. 

THE BRITISH ARMY—PAST AND FUTURE. 
Colonel Lloyd, in a sketch of the History of the British 
Army, recalls the fact that in the palmy days of great 
Elizabeth the British Army was thus recruited :— 

When service happeneth we disburthen the prisons of thieves, 
we rob the taverns and alehouses of tosspots and ruffians, w< 
scour both town and country of rogues and vagabonds. (" A 
Pathway to Military Practice,” 1587.) 

As to the future, Colonel Lloyd says :—• 

It has yet to be shown that the prohlent of national defence 
can be satisfactorily solved without some form of compulsory 
training. But the progress made is sufficient to justify some 
confidence that, even under our present system, we may yet have 
an efficient army, provided that the most able men are entrusted 
with the duty of supervision, that adequate attention be paid to 
intelligence and strategy, and that harmony and co-opiiVation 
between the Government and their military advisers be estab¬ 
lished on an effective and permanent basis. 

THE ART OK THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Mr. Laurence Binyon reviews Mr. McCa'l’s book on 
this subject with discriminating appreciation and criticism 
Speaking of the art of the last century in England and 
in France, Mr. Binyon says :— 

In this country there is no such free circulation of ideas a: 
exists in France. Creative effort has been apt to be sporadic 
genius has pursued its chosen tasks alone. In our art there havi 
been no real “ movements.” B.it this lack of solidarity has ha< 
the advantage of keeping our artists free from the extremes ti 
which a more self-conscious production is provoked. Nor ha 
England been wanting in men of genius in the last century no 
unworthy of being matched with the great Frenchmen. 

Mr. Binyon thinks that Mr. McCall has been singular!; 
unjust in his treatment of Mr. Watts, whom he handle: 
with a mixture of patronage and detraction. 

ANTI-TRUST LEGISLATION IN AMERICA. 
Professor S. J. McLean writes on Pools and Trusts il 
the United States. He says that the Administration ii 
now seeking to regulate trusts by constituting a Bureai 
of Corporations :— 

This bureau has received supervisory power over corporations 
and its chief is authorised to investigate the details of inter 
state corporation management; to report to the President iofoi 
mation which may lie used as a basis for further regulation b 
statute j and, at the direction of the Secretary of Commerce, t 
publish information concerning the corpoiations. What- limits 
tions are to be set on the powers so conferred, the Act does n< 
say. It places an extremely wide discretion in the hands of th 
President and the head of the new department. The limits c 
these powers may yet depend upon judicial construction. 


The February Dali Mall Magazine is a particular! 
good number. Several articles ate separately noticec 
Mr. William’s Sharp’s “ Literary Geography ” article tbi 
time deals with Thackeray, his London homes, and thos 
of his chief characters. There is also an interestih 
paper on Devonshire House, fully illustrated. Th 
article on “ Pictures and the Public,’’ also (veil illustratec 
deals with the Liverpool Municipal Art Gallery collection 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

IN the /?«>«< des Deux Mondes the most interesting 
articles are the travel papers by Pierre Loti, “ The Way in 
Which Great Hotels are Managed, ’’“The Diary ofa Modem 
French Nurse,” and “ The Mystery of Matter,” all of which 
are noticed'elsewhere. There is also a series of letters 
Taine to Guizot and his family, and a picturesque 
account by General Frey of the entry of the Allies into 
Pekin. This story has been often told, but not, so far 
as we are aware, from the point of view of a French 
commander, and he denies that, with certain isolated 
exceptions, any of the European soldiery committed 
finenesses. Indeed, he declares that almost the whole of 
ithe looting which went on was done by the Chinese 
Sthemselves. 

{■ A curious paper continues the discussion concerning 
J what the writer calls “Germanic Christianism.” Of greater 
* value from every point of view is the scientific and some¬ 
what technical article which, under the general title of 
“ Scientific Questions,” tries to explain the why and where- 
/ fore of the great storms which have swept over the world 
i during the last twelve months. 

f Germany and her religious standpoint figure once more 
' in the January Revue, under the title of “ Catholic Ger-, 
> many between 1800 and 1848.” Artists will turn with 
interest to the study of how far Rome influenced French 
art in the eighteenth century, the more so that the 
article is amusingly written and based on contemporary 
letters and memoranda. Very charming is the account 
of Fanny Burney, contributed by the well-known critic, 
T. de Wyzcwa. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

The Nouvelle Revue for January is fairly interesting. 
We have noticed elsewhere M. Gheusi’s long and striking 
article on how France is endeavouring to save the 
Malagasy races in Madagascar from extinction. 

MARRIAGE AND THEOLOGY. 

There is in the first January 'number an outspoken 
article, signed “ P&adan,” on th: difference between the 
way in which marriage is regarded by the lay and the 
clerical mind respectively. The writer is struck by what 
he calls the brutal and disgusting fashion in which clerics 
treat the facts of humanity. So long as the theologian 
remains in his own province of dogma, he is impregnable ; 
but when he abapdons mystery and takes to classifying, 
weighing, and arranging human feelings, then humanity 
revolts, for in that spheie it feels itself to be competent, 
and the theologian not at all. “ Pdladan ” cites numerous 
examples, drawn from the records of mediseval piety and 
bigotry, to show that the Church—meaning, of course, 
the Roman Church—has lost all authority in the intel¬ 
lectual sphere, because it clings to obsolete regulations. 
“ Religion was made for man, and not man for religion,” 
he exclaims, and urges the Church to save her authority 
th morals by making concessions to charity. 

; ■ f OTHER ARTICLES. 

Among bther articles may be mentioned a commenda- 
tjonbVM.Kahn pf the Goncourt Prize awarded by the 
iWw Aoadefny, anti an article by an anonymous Russian 

he Armenians have, 
century, roused the 
tom they have been 


'tWTtefj whb endeavours to show that 
; ’«ince J thh beginning of the nineteenth 
bfthh. various peoples with wl 


LA REVUE. 

La Revue for January contains many articles of very 
varied interest. Some thoughts of. Count Tolstoy one 
the Orthodox Religion are translated, but they contain 
nothing strikingly new. M. Savitch devotes a long 
article full of quotation to thd stories of S, A. An-sky, a. 
Jcwish-Russian of Russian-Jewish writer, whose sketches- 
of Russian Jews are deemed sympathetic and true to 
life. 

A BIRD COLONY IN THE PACIFIC. 

Dr. de Neuville describes a remote Pacific island*. 
800 miles west of Honolulu, at present being visited by- 
American naturalists sent on a scientific mission by the 
United States Government. Hitherto the island has been 
inhabited solely by thousands of birds. These birds* 
which had never seen a human being before, welcomed 
the Americans hospitably, coming to meet them, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. de Neuville, as if to say welcome. An albatross.' 
came near enough closely to examine their camera ; and 
some of the smaller birds hopped about their table,. 
There must be, it is estimated, nearly a million birds on 
this tiny island. The nests are placed one above another* 
like the stories of a house. The petrel and a certain kind 
of puffin inhabit the ground floor; above them lodge 
certain kinds of stern ; higher up, jn the bushes, a trop¬ 
ical bird and another kind of puffin ; in the story above 
that a finch dwelt with its mate ; in the fifth floor flat 
the frigate bird and various others. In the basement* 
underground, dwell the white petrels, in tunnels six feet 
long. 

PATRIOTISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. 

Following on M. Sully-Prudhomme’s exhaustive disqui¬ 
sition on “ Patriotism and Humanity,” which appeared in 
La Revue for January ist, M. Finot has conducted an, 
inquiry into the question of the compatibility or incom¬ 
patibility of love of country, or patriotism, with the larger 
love of humanity. 

The result is that most of the French thinkers reply: 

“ Patriotism and love of humanity arc not two irreconcil¬ 
able sentiments—quite the contrary.” Certain of those 
consulted, notably M. Anatole Leroy-Bcaulieu, M_ 
Gabriel Monod, Jules Claretie and the brothers Margue- 
ritte, reply: “If you do not begin by loving your 
country, those nearest to you, most like you, how can you 
love those who are less near to you ? To profess a 
sincere love of humanity you must be a patriot.” 

Others, again, among them MM. Passy and Charles. 
Richet, say that in loving humanity one lovesone’s country ^ 
also. Nations being all soli da ires, you cannot benefit 1 
one without benefiting another—indeed, all. J 

MM. Faguet, Francois Coppde, and others, on the 
contrary, assert that nations must be egoists in order to-1 
live as nations at all. We shall look forward with great \ 
interest to the conclusion of this inquiry, the mdre .so as- " 
next time the replies of foreign notables will also be,? 
included. 


The International Journal of Ethics for January is flill 
of good articles. Mr. W. Jethro Brown finds the true 
democratic ideal no longer in Liberty or iiy Equality, but 
in Brotherhood. Mr. Ti C- Ball insists that while .we 
may be perplexed and uncertain as to what is our Suty, 
we are absolutely certain that duty must be done. Mr. 
S. J. Barrows, writing on crime in England, observes that 
commitments have risen forty-six,per hundred thousand 
since 1891, and seventy-four since I9cp, , J. McCunn 
declares.that Cynicism was the first thoroughgoing plea 
for moral freedom which, the Western woriduad seen.' 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

* An exceedingly interesting sketch of the life and work 
of the celebrated scientist and writer, Don Antonio 
Stoppani, appears in the JRassegna Nazionale (January 
1st). It is from the pen of a no less distinguished man, 
the late Professor F. X. Kraus, of Freiburg, who before 
his death expressed the desire that this article, which had 
already been published in Germany, should be translated 
into Italian. Stoppani was too broad-minded not to have 
many ecclesiastical enemies, but his reputation with the 
many has survived the calumnies of the few. It is 
curious to read how in 1876 he seriously contemplated 
standing—though a priest—for the Italian Chamber, but 
the opposition of the Vatican proved too strong for him. 

By far the most important article in Emporium 
(January), which continues to maintain a high standard 
of excellence, is a critical study by R. Pantini of 
Masaccio’s much disputed frescoes. It is lavishly 
illustrated, more especially from photos of the St. 
Catherine Chapel in San Clemente in Rome. Other 
illustrated articles deal with the town of Basle and with 
the modern Belgian sculptor, Pierre Braecke. 

With the New Year the Nuova Autologin starts a new 
serial novel by Matilde Scrao, a study of popular life in. 
Naples, called “ The History of Two Souls.” Curiously 
enough the distinguished Senator, Pasquale Villari, writes 
in the same number in most pessimistic strain of 
the industrial conditions of Naples. It is calculated 
that 90 per cent, of the population live in extreme 
poverty, and their condition grows ever worse. Among 
essential reforms the Senator suggests improved 
industrial education, a reduction of the heavy town 
dues on all imported articles of food, and above all 
an energetic grappling with the problem of workmen’s 
dwellings, which in Naples are a disgrace to any civilised 
city. The editor, Maggiorino Ferraris, urges the need 
for more concerted action with the object of attracting 
foreign tourists to the country. Already something has 
been accomplished by the Hotel-keepers’ Association, 
founded five years ago, and other kindred societies, but 
much more might be effected in the direction of im¬ 
proving train and boat services, of building clean and 
sanitary hotels, and, following the example of Switzerland, 
in systematically advertising the charms of the peninsula 
in other countries. The author points out that many 
delightful health resorts in the Apennines and in Sicily 
are still wholly unknown to foreigners, and do not cater 
for tourists to any extent. Among articles of more 
specifically English interest may be noted an apprecia¬ 
tion of Herbert Spencer—whose death has excited 
extraordinary interest in Italy—by Professor Sergi, and a 
study of Emily Bronte by Giorgina Sonnino, who will 
shortly publish a volume dealing with»the three Bronte 
sisters. 

The Tribuna and other Liberal papers having recently 
invented the theory that the Vatican Palace is State 
property and should therefore be treated as a National 
Museum, the Civilta Cattolica is publishing' a series of 
articles establishing the legal claim of the Popes to their 
own palace. A very sympathetic article on J Herbert 
Spencer is to be found in the mid-January number, aS 
also in the Nuova P arola, __ 

The February Girl’s Realm is a very well-written, 
well-illustrated production, from which two attietps. may 
be selected for special notice, though mention should’ be 
i tirade of Miss Stronach’s “ How can 1 earn a living ? * 
paper, this time on milfnery, and the papers on photo¬ 
graphic pictures, and Russian dolls. 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

Vragen des Tij'ds contains three articles, of which the 
first and third attract me more than the second, although 
this latter is of interest. The first article deals with the 
problem of municipal trading and the passing of a law 
affecting it. During the past few years the municipalities 
of Holland, like those of our own country, have plunged 
more and more into industrial and commercial enter¬ 
prises ; in certain circumstances this is for the public 
weal, and prevents the abuse of monopolies ■ by private 
firms. Whether' municipal trading be good or bad in 
general, it should, at any rate, be under more strict con¬ 
trol, and the personnel entrusted with the conduct of public 
undertakings should be subject to some general law that 
would make them more careful than they are at present 
how they conduct those enterprises. The third article 
concerns the teaching of geography ; from this article 
it seems that geography is a science which is much 
neglected in the Netherlands. The lack of such know¬ 
ledge is a matter of serious import; it is well,-it is 
necessary that the rising generation should learn all 
they can on this subject, and to this end it is suggested 
that professorships of geography should be established 
and the general teachers themselves first thoroughly , 
grounded in the science. . 

On reading an article of this kind, one ought to look at. 
home and apply it to oneself if the conditions permit. 
There is hardly any doubt that we are at fault jh the 
same respect. In a large number of small secondary 
schools there are pupils of twelve and thirteen who know 
scarcely anything of the world beyond the British Isles ; 
they go over “ the British Isles’’again and again, and 
much of what they acquire is of little use. The outside 
world is almost a sealed book, and so, in the struggle of 
commerce,’ they fall behind the German, whose know¬ 
ledge of the subject is often extensive. There is much 
more in the teaching of geography than most , people 
imagine. 

Elsevier, among its varied contents, has a most in¬ 
teresting article on a journey through the West .Balkan 
countries, plentifully illustrated. The writer intended'to 
follow the road taken by the Apostle Paul in Macedonia, 
and he gives us his impressions in a very readable style ; 
he says that he did not know much of the Balkan peoples 
before he started, and that he knew very little more when 
he had finished his journey, for they have a remarkable 
faculty for giving an answer that is satisfactory only to 
themselves, or of preserving a sphinx dike demeanour. 
Nevertheless, he has observed a good deal; he is of 
opinion that the French saying, Pays balcanique,pays 
volcanique, is correct, literally and figuratively—sudden 
physical upheavals in the past, sudden social upheavals 
m the present. 1 

In De Gids y Dr. Byvanck continues his exhaustive 
sketch of Mr. Gladstone and His Times, based on the 
works of John Morley and others. Another Britisher 
comes in for, attention, this time at the hands f Mr ( . L. 
Simons ; ,it is Mr. George Bernard Shaw, and the title of 
the article is “A Fabian Aristocrat as Dramatist.” There is 
a continuation of the Roumanian Folk Songs and Bkhads, 
rendered into Dutch verse from the Frebch prose trans¬ 
lation of the work of Hdfone VacareSco ; ahd, finally, a 
very interesting contribution by Prof Hubrecht on ,deep- 
sea exploration in the Indian .Archipelago.', 

Onze Eeuw is a good number, but I cannot do more 
than call attention to the articles on Political Idealism 
and Babel and the Bible,'both df which will repay 
perusal. . 



Books of the Month. 

1.—KOREA, THE COCKPIT OF THE EAST.* 


A T the present moment there are few books more 
interesting than that of Mr. Angus Hamiltor. 
The prolonged crisis in the Far East causes all 
eyes to be turned towards Korea, which forms one at 
least of the points in the dispute between Japan and 
Russia. It would be difficult to imagine any writer 
more able to describe 
Korea than Mr. Hamilton, 

* who has spent much time 
in the peninsula. His 
style is incisive and bright, 
and, even apart from the 
interest the present trouble 
confers on his subject, the 
book is very readable. 

That Mr. Hamilton knows 
much'about Korea is easily 
seen ; that he knows all, 
and is infallible in his 
judgment, he himself 
would probably be the 
last to claim. There are 
points both in his remarks 
on Japan and Russia in 
the peninsula which are 
open to criticism ; but 
what book on the Far 
East is not imperfect ? 

What European exists who 
can truly enter into and 
understand the intricacies 
of the Eastern mind ? 

Even when a man like 
Sir Robort Hart writes of 
China, although he is so 
far away from the average 
reader as to be* unintelli¬ 
gible, he docs not succeed 
in adequately interpreting 
the Chinese mind. In 
itself it is impossible, and 
it would require the moulding force of generations 
to enable the European observer to understand the 
meaning of all that he sees. Mr. Hamilton has 
done extremely well, and has not fallen into the 
top common error of assuming that his readers have 
eaten what he has eaten and slept where he has 
slept, and that therefore they need be told nothing 
dC the Ordinary habits and customs of the people of 
&o*ea. •. '' . 

, 'iM?, .ffemilton has provided for those who desire to 

1 ’•■'’for**. 1 *'" By Angus Hapjfltoii. (Heinemtim, >s».) 


knows his views upon the present crisis a long introduc¬ 
tion, which contains much valuable information and 
sound good sense. But it is not with this that we 
would deal; it is obviously an afterthought, an 
attempt to bring the book more up to date than ever. 
We may just note that in his opinion, 

Korea is the helpless, hap¬ 
less sport of Japanese caprice 
or Russian lust; and it has 
been my aim to present an 
impartial study of the condition 
of the country in the pages of 
this volume. 

The position of Korea in 
regard to the disputed questions 
is a hopeless one. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the Government of 
Korea is powerless to prevent 
either the advance of Russia or 
the steady spread of Japanese 
influence. 

Passing to the book 
proper, we find the fol¬ 
lowing description of 
Korea, the country:— 
Korea is now an indepen¬ 
dent Empire. From very early 
times until 1895 d»c King of 
Korea was a vassal of China, 

1 ut the complete renunciation 
of the authority of the Em¬ 
peror of China was proclaimed 
in January, 1895, by an Im¬ 
perial decree. This was the 
fruit of the Chino-Japancse 
War, and it was raiiiied by 
China under the seal of the 
treaty of peace signed at 
Shitnonoseki in May of the 
same year. The monarchy is 
hereditary, and the present 
dynasty has occupied the 
throne of Korea in continuous 
entail since 1392. 

Korea is an extremely 
mountainous country. Islands, 
harbours, and mountains are 
its most pronounced hatural 
features, and nearly the whole of the coast consists of the 
slopes of the various mountain ranges which come down to 
the sea. 

Mining and agriculture are almost the sole natural resources 
of the kingdom. There are great possibilities, however, in the 
awakening energies and instincts of the people, which may lead 
them to create markets of their own by growing more than 
suffices for their immediate requirements. As yet, nottvith- 
standing the improvements which have been inaugurated, and 
the industrial schemes which the government has introduced, 
the reform movement lacks cohesion. Indeed, the nation is 
without ambition. But the prospect is hopeful. Already 
something has been accomplished in the right direction. 

But it must not be forgotten that Japan has played 
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a great rble in the development of the country, and 
that her work did not cease with thi declaration of 
Korean independence:— 

It is true that the liberal tendencies of Korea have been 
Stimulated by association .jwith the Japanese. Without the 
guiding hand of that energetic country the position which she 
would enjoy to-day is infinitely problematical. The contact lias 
been wholly beneficial. Its continuation forms the strongest 
guarantee of the eventual development of the resources of the 
kingdom. 

THE RULER OF KOREA. 

Korea, as an independent Empire, is provided with 
a head of State, but it by no means follows that the 
head governs. 

His Majesty the Emperor of Korea was fifty years old in 
September, 1900, being called to the throne in 1864, when he 
was thirteen. He was married at the age of fifteen to the 
Princess Min, a lady of birth, of the same age as her husband. 
.... The son of this union is the Crown Prince. His Majesty is 
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somewhat short of stature, ns compared with the average height 
of the Korean. He is only five feet four inches. His face is 
pleasant; impassive in repose, brightening with an engaging 
smile when in conversation. His voice is soft and pleasing to 
the ear; he talks with easy assurance, some vivacity and nervous 
energy. 

UTS ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

The Emperor is ignorant of western languages, but he is an 
earnest student of those educational works which have been 
translated for the purposes of the schools he has established 
in his capital. In this way he has become singularly well 
informed upon many subjects. He speaks and writes Chinese 
■with fluency, and he is a most profound student of the 
history of his own people. The method and system of his 
Tule is based on the thesis of his own personal supervision of all 
public business. If there be some little difference between the 
Utopia of his intentions and the actual achievement of his 
gov|cnment, it is impossible to deny his assiduity and per¬ 
severance. He is a kind, amiable, and merciful potentate, 
desirous of the advancement of his country. He works at 
night, continuing the sessions and conferences with his ministers 
until after dawn. He has faults, many, according to the 
Western standards, by which I have no intention of judging 
him. He has also many virtues, and he receives and deserves 
the sympathy of all foreigners in the vast works of reform which 


he has encouraged in his dominions. . . . His Majesty is pro¬ 
gressive. ... As the autocratic monarch of a country, whose 
oldest associations ate opposed to all external interference, the 
attitude of his Majesty has been instinct with the most humane 
principles, with great integrity of purpose, and much enlighten¬ 
ment. 

THE POWERS^BEiklNto THE THP ONE. 

Ilis Majesty is now almost a cypher in the management of his 
empire. Nominally, the Emperor of Korea enjoys the preroga¬ 
tive and independence of an autocrat; in reality, he is in the 
hands of that party whose intrigues for the time being may have 
given them the upper hand. He is the slave of the superb 
immoralities of his women. When he bseaks away from their 
gentle thraldom, in the endeavour to free himself from their 
political associations, his exceedingly able and unscrupulous 
Minister, Yi Yong-ik, the chief of the Household Bureau, rules 
him with a rod of iron. It matters not in what direction the 
will of his Majesty should lie, it is certain to be thwarted witlw 
the connivance of palace concubines, or by the direct bribery 61 
Ministers. If the King dared, Yi Yong-ik would be degraded 
at once. No previous Minister has proved so successful, how¬ 
ever, in supplying the Court with money; and, as the Emperor 
dreads an empty treasury, he maintains him in his confidence. 

. . . ■ He has made his own position from very insignificant 
beginnings, and, in justice to liim, it may be said that he serves 
the interests of his Majesty to the best of his ability. Never¬ 
theless, he is in turn (eared and detested. . , . Alternately 
upon the crest of the wave or in the backwash of the»tide, Yi 
Yong-ik remains the most enduring personality in the Court. 
The Russian irfluencc is behind him, while the Emperor also is 
secretly upon the side of his energetic Minister. 

A SECOND DOWAGER EMPKLSS OF CHINA. 

Saving Yi Yong-ik, the most important figure in the Court is 
the mature and elderly Lady Om, the wife of his Majesty. In 
a Court which is abandoned to every phase of Eastern immo¬ 
rality, it is a little disappointing to find that the first lady in the 
land no longer possesses those damns of face and figure Which 
shruld explain her position. There is no doubt that the Lady 
Om is a clever woman. She is most rematkably astute in her 
management of the Emperor, whose profound attachment to her 
is a curious paradox. Lady Om is mature, fat, and feebly, if 
freely, frolicsome. Her face is pitted with small-pox ; her teeth 
are uneven ; her skin is of a saffron tint. There is some sug¬ 
gestion of a squint in her dark eyes, a possible reminder of the 
pest which aflucts all Koreans. She paints very little and she 
eschews garlic. Her domination of the Emperor is wonderful. 
Except at rare intervals, and then only when the assent of Lady 
Om to the visit of a new beauty has been given, he has no eye 
for any other woman. 

her Ascent to power. 

Nevertheless, the Lady Om has not always been a Palace 
1 eauty; she was not always the shining light of the Imperial 
harem. Her amews have made Korean history; only two of 
her five children belong to the Emperor, yet one of these may 
become the future occupant of his father’s throne. 

In her maiden days she became the mistress of a Chinaman ; 
tiring of him, she passed into the grace and favour of a Cabinet 
Minister. He introduced her to the service of the late Queen, 
whose acquaintance she made at the house of her'father, a 
Palace attendant of low degree, with quarters within the walls. 
By the time that she became a woman in the service of her 
Majesty, the Lady Om had presented a child to each of 
her respective partners. As the virtue of the women In attend¬ 
ance upon the Queen had of necessity to be assured, her 
previous admirers kept their counsel for the safety of their 
own heads. The Lady Om boasted abilities which distinguished 
her among the other maids in attendance. She sang to per¬ 
fection, danced with consummate grace, painled with no little 
delicacy and originality, and cOttld read. write and speak 
Chinese arld Korean with agreeable fluency. The Queen took 
a fancy to her apparently innocent, guileless, hnd very lovable 
attendant 
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Imitating the excellent example of his Illustrious 
spouse, his Majesty bestowed upon her such attention 
that the Lady Om fled from the Palace to escape the 
anger and jealousy of her late mistress. 

The third child of whom Lady Om became the mother was 
born beyond the capital, in the place of refuge where the 
errant Grisefle had taken up her abode. Meanwhile, Lady 
Om avoided the‘parental establishment within the purlieus of 
the Palace. Upon the death of her third child she sought the 
protection of another high official. With him she dwelt In 
safety, peace, and happiness, becoming, through her strange 
faculty of presenting each admirer with evidences of her 
Innocence, the subject of some ribald songs. Since her return 
to Imperial favour these verses have been suppressed, and may 
not be uttered upon pain of emasculation. 

It now seemed as if the Lady Om bad settled down, but the 
events of 1895, culminating in the foul murder of the late 
i£>uccn, prompted her to renew her acquaintance with the 
unhappy Emperor. She became a Palace attendant again,'and 
at once cleverly succeeded in bringing herself before the 
Imperial notice. She was sweetly sympathetic towards his 
Majesty; her commiseration, her tenderness, her suppliant air 
of injured innocence, almost immediately captivated him. 

She wishes her son to become the future Emperor'; sh‘2 is 
now living in a palace, and, since she is the apple of his 
Majesty’s eye, she permits nothing to endanger the stakes for 
which she is playing. 

TIU* MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT. 

The Government is now vested in a Council of State, com¬ 
posed of a Chancellor, six Ministers, five Councillors, and a 
Chief Secretary. The will of the sovereign is, however, 
supreme. The Departments of State are conducted by nine 
Ministers, chief of whom is the Prime Minister, assisted in his 
Cabinet by the President of the Privy Council, the Ministers 
of the Household, of Foreign Affairs, Home Affairs, Finance, 
War, Law, Education, and Agriculture. With improved 
internal administration many of the abuses which existed under 
the old system have disappeared. There are still many griev¬ 
ances, and the working of the new machine of State cannot be 
said to give unalloyed satisfaction. Justice is still hedged about 
with bribery; official corruptness admits of the venal purchase 
of office. 

THE CORRUPT FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 

The Korean exchequer is always empty, and in its 
attempt to obtain money the Government and others 
have resorted time and time again to the expedient of 
debasing the coinage, especially the lower denomina¬ 
tions. 

Steps have been taken from time to time by the Foreign 
Representatives to improve the finances of the country. Upon 
one occasion seven reforms were recommended, and the report 
subsequently presented to his Majesty. In the course of an 
-inquiry it transpired that, in addition to nickels which were 
minted by the Government, there were more than twenty-five 
separate and distinct brands of nickels then circulating in Korea. 

. . To such a pitch has this condition of affairs attained that 
in Chemulpo quotations are current for: (1) Government nickels; 
(a) first-class counterfeits; (3) medium counterfeits; and (4) those 
, passable only after dark. 

1 .1 ■' HELP FROM A JAPANESE BANK, 

t With a view to provide a remedy against the deplorable con- 
1 drtion Of the Korean‘currency, a Japanese Bank, the Dai Ichi 
Giofco {No. I Bank), which is under the direction of Baron 
Shibusaw*. decided, with the support of the Japanese Govem- 
tneat, to undertake the issue of notes by which a promise was 
made to,pay the,bearer on demand in Japanese currency at any 
•of fea-brai'<he6 in Korea. . . -t; This action upon the part 
!*f Eh6*fei M}i Giakogave rise to Vehement opposition from the 
Korea* Government. . '. v Afrer considerable discussion,.' 
anivarious meetings, the KoreanauthoritieS agreed to withdraw 
oil obstruction, and to publish throughout the Empire their 


recognition of the existence of the bank. From that day the 
validity of the position of the Dai Ichi Ginko has been un¬ 
questioned. 

THE MASSES. 

However interesting it may be to read of the 
Emperbr and his favourites, it is infinitely more so to 
learn the habits and customs of the masses. Mr. 
Hamilton says: “ The inhabitants of the Hermit 
Kingdom are peculiarly proficient in the art of doing 
nothing gracefully.” Having thus summed up the 
nation, he proceeds to show very clearly their many 
good points. It is marvellous that they should have 
any, these hard-worked, overtaxed, tired people of an 
official overrun country, but they have plenty. 

The Koreans are an agricultural people, and most of the 
national industries are connected with agriculture. More than 
seventy per cent, of the population arc farmers; the carpenter, 
the blacksmith, and the stonemason spring directly from this 
class, combining a knowledge of the forge or workshop with a 
life-long experience of husbandry. The schoolmaster is usually 
the son of a yeoman farmer ; the fisherman owns a small holding 
which his wife tills while he is fishing. The farming classes. * 
participate in certain industries of the country ; the wives of the 
farmers raise the cotton, silk, linen, and grass-cloth of the 
nation, and they also convert the raw material into the finished 
fabrics. The sandals, mats, osier, and wooden wares, which 
figure so prominently in Korean households, are the work of the 
farming classes in their leisure moments. The officials, the 
Yamen runners, the merchants, inn-keepers, miners, and junk¬ 
men are not of this order, but they are often closely connected 
with it. The Government exists on the revenue raised from 
agriculture ; the people live upon the fruits of the soil; Korean 
officials gover.i whole communities given over to agricultural 
labour. The internal economy of the country has been affiliated 
for centuries to the pursuits and problems of agriculture. 

INSTINCTIVE AGRICULTURISTS. 

Koreans are thus instinctively and intuitively agriculturists, 
and it is necessarily along these lines that the development of 
the country should impart progress, 

It is impossible not to be impressed by a force which works 
so laboriously, while it takes no rest save that variety which 
comes- with the change of season. The peaceable, plodding 
farmer of Korea has his counterpart in his bull. The Korean 
peasant and his weary bull are made for one another. Without 
his ruminating partner the work would he impracticable. It 
drags the heavy plough through the deep mud of the rice-fields, 
and over the rough surface of the grain lands ; it carries loads 
of bricks and wood to the market, and hauls the unwieldy 
market cart along the country roads, 

AN IDEA!. CHILD OF NATURE—WITH INDIGESTION. 

At the present day the farmer of Korea is the ideal child of 
Nature; superstitious, simple, patient and ignorant, lie is the 
slave 01 his work, and he moves no further from' his village 
than the nearest’market. . . . Beyond the bull and the. pig 
there are few farm animals in the inland districts. . . . Next 
iri importance (among the crops) to rice come the different kinds 
of pulse, under which heading is included all the leguminous 
plants, the bean and the pea family. . . . Upon an average, 
the Koreans eat about one-sixth as much pulse as rice. 
The price of beans is one-half that of rice; the price 
of either article is liable to variations. There are varieties 
which cost nearly as much as- rice. . . . The Korean' is 
omnivorous. Birds of the air, beasts of the field, and fish fi*m 
the sea, nothing comes amiss to his palate. Dog-meat is in 
great request at certain seasons; pork and beef with the blood 
undrained from the carcase ; fowls and game birds. Cooked with 
the lights, giblets, head and claws intact, fish, Sun-dried and 
highly malodorous, all -are acceptable to hint. Cooking is not 
always necessary ; a species of small fishjs preferred raw, dipped 
into some piquant sauce. Other dAilfies are dried seaweed* 
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shrimps, vermicelli, made by the women from -buckwheat floor. 

■ rind white of egg,' pine seeds, lily bulbs, horte^ water, wheat, 
barley, millet, rice, maize, wild potatoes, and all vegetable^ of 
Western and Eastern gardens ; even now the list is by no means 
exhausted. 

Their excesses make theta martyrs to indigestion. 

DRESS, MALE AND • FEMALE* 

As is well known, the dress of Koreans is white. 
All classes are alike in this, the quality alone marking' 
the difference; even your ricksha coolie is garbed in 
Isabella coloured white :— 

The officials are elegantly superior in their manner and 
appearance. The distinction in the costumes of the different 
classes is evinced perhaps by the difference in their prices. The 
dress of a noble costs several hundred dollars. . . . The 
costnm'e of the women is in some respects peculiar to the capital. 
The upper garment consists of an apology for a zouave jacket in 
white or cream material, which may be of silk lawn,,lawn, or 
calico. A few inches below this begins a white petticoat, baggy 
as a sail, touching the ground upon all sides, ana attached' to a , 
broad band. Between the two theft: is nothing except the bare 
skin, the breasts being fully exposed. 

4 THE POSITION OF WOMEN. ’ • 0 

Despite the introduction of certain reforms, there is still 
much of the old world about Seoul, many relics of the Hermit 
Kingdom. Women are still most carefully secluded. The 
custom, which allows those of the upper classes to take outdoor 
exercise only at night, is observed. Men are, however, no 
longer excluded from the streets at such hours. , . . Women do 
not appear very much in the streets during daylight. The 
degree of their seclusion depends upon the position which they 
fill in Society. ... In a general way the chief occupation of 
the Korean women is motherhood. Much scandal arises if a 
girl attains her twentieth year without having married, while no 
better excuse exists for divorce than sterility. In respect of 
marriage, however, the wife is expected to supplement the • 
fortune of her husband and to contribute to the finances of the 
household. When women of the upper classes wish to embark in 
business, certain careers, other than that of medicine, are open to 
them. They may cultivate the silkworm, start an apiary, weave 
straw shoes, conduct a wine-shop, or assume the position of a 
teacher. They may undertake neither the manufacture of lace 
and cloth nor the sale of fruit and vegetables. A descent in the 
social scale increases the number and variety of the callings which 
are open to women. Those of the middle-class may engage in 
all the occupations of the upper classes, with the exception of 
medicine and teaching. They may become concubines, act as 
cooks, go out as wet nurses, or fill posts in the palace. They 
may keep any description of shop, tavern or hotel; they possess 
certain fishing privileges, which allow them to take clams, 
cuttle-fish, and oAAer de mcr. They may make every kind of 
boot and shoe. They may knit fishing-nets and fashion 
tobacco-pouches. . . . If some little respect he ac¬ 
corded to women of the middle-classes, those of the 
lower status are held in contempt. Of the occupations 
open to women of the middle classes, there are two in which 
women of humble origin cannot engage. They are ineligible for 
any position in the palace ; they may not manufacture tobacco- 
pouches. They may become sorceresses, jugglers, tumblers, 
contortionists, dancing girls, and courtesans. There is this 
wide distinction between the members of the two, oldest profes¬ 
sions which the world has ever known : the dancing girl usually 
closes her career by becoming the concubine of some wealthy 
noble : tite courtesan does not close her career at all. 

WOMAN TNE GREAT ECONOMIC FORCE. 

It is impossible not to admire the activity and energy of the 
"Korean woman. Despite the contempt with which she is treated 
she is the great economic factor in the household and in the life 
of the nation. Force of circumstance has made her the beast of 
burden. She works tha% her superior lord ahd master may 
dwell in idleness, compa#ttive luxury, and peace. In spite of 


the depressing and baneful effects of this absurd dogma of 
inferiority, and in "contradiction of centuries of theory and 
philosophy, her diligent integrity is more evident ' in the: 
national life than her husband’s industry. She is exceptionally 
active, vigorous in character^ resourceful in emergency,' super¬ 
stitious, persevering, indomitable, courageous, and devoted. 
Among the middle and lower classes she is the tailor and the 
laundress of the 1 nation. She floes the wort of a man in the 
household and of a beast in the 'fields ; she cooks and sews ; she 
washes and irons; she organises and' crimes oft a business, or 
tills and cultivates a farm. In the face of every adversity, anti 
in those times of trial and distress in whkjh her liege and lazy 
lord utterly and hopelessly collapses, if; is she who holds;the 
wretched, ramshackle home together, ■ ' - 

A RURAL SCENE. '[■«. , ‘ _ ; 

Mr. Hamilton thus paints a word-pictiiMe pf a village 
in Korea, which is a sink of filth set in l?ffftu|iful;sur# 
roundings:— 

At the turn of the winding track, bordered by the paddy- 
fields, or acres of golden barley, oats and tobacco, lies a village. 

It is but a cluster of some dozen straw-thatched hovels, dirty 
hnd unprepossessing, but infinitely quaint and picturesque. 
The walls of the houses are crumbling and stayed, <up with beams- 
and massive timbers; the latticed windows ate papered, thy 
doorways lows A hole in the M all serves the purposes of ,r. 
chimney; a dog is sleeping in the porch ; a pig,squeals, secured 
with a cord through the ears to a peg in the wall. . Cocks 
hens are anywhere and everywhere, the family latrine—an oper* 
trough, foul and nauseous, used without disgust by all members- 
of tne family save/ the older women-folk, stands'upon the ver¬ 
andah. Somewhere, near the outer limits of the small settlement* 
an erection of poles and straw-matting distinguishes the village 
cesspool, the contents of which are spread over the fields in the 
proper season. 

THE COURTESANS THE HIGHEST EDUCATED CLASS. 

Among the courtesans the mental abilities are trained and 
developed with a view to making them brilliant and entertaining; 
companions. . , Officially, they are attached tp a department 
of Government, and are controlled by a bureau of their own, in , 
common with the Court musicians. They are supported frota 
the national treasury, and they are in evidence at official dinners 
and all palace entertainments. They read and recit*; they 
dance and sing; they hecome accomplished artists' and 
musicians. They dress with exceptional taste; they move 
with exceeding grace; they are delicate in appearance* 
very frail and very human, very tender, sympathetic, and. 
imaginative. 
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Desecration 
graves ... 


Mr. Hamilton was enabled to witness a dance 
performed by the Imperial dancers, who are naturally 
the chosen artistes from all Korea. He says:— 

The dance epitomised the poetry and grace of human 
motion. The dainty attitudes of the performers had a gentle 
delicacy which was delightful. The long silken robes revealed 
a singular grace of depot tment, and one looked upon dancers 
who were clothed from head to foot, not naked, brazen and 
unashamed, like those of our own burlesque, with infinite relief 
and infinite satisfaction. There was power and purpose in 
their movements j artistic subtlety in their poses. Their flowing 
robes emphasised the simplicity of their gestures; the pallor 
of their faces was unconcealed ; their glances were timid; their 
manner modest. 


graves . Decapitated, together 

with male relatives to 
the fifth degree. 

Mother, wife, and 
* daughter poisoned. 
Counterfeiting ... Strangulation or deca¬ 
pitation. Wife poisoned. 

japan’s position. 

Mr. .Hamilton makes no secret of 
the fact that, of all the nations, 

Japan has by far the greatest stake 
in Korea:— 

The future alone can disclose whether 
Korea is to be absorbed by the Japanese. 
At present the Japanese population in 
Korea exceeds twenty thousand, the actual 
estimate fulling short of twenty-five thou¬ 
sand. . . . The progress of Korea, since 
the country came under her supervision, has 
been more evident than any of the difficulties 
which have originated out of the disposition 
of the Japanese to bully and coerce the, 
Koreans. . . . The influence of Japan is 
already supreme in Korea. It is para¬ 
mount in the Palace; and it is upheld by 
settlements in every part of the country. 
In the capital itself there is a flourishing 
colony of four thousand adults. She has 
established her own police force ; created 
her own post office, telephone, cable and 
wireless telegraph system. She hes opened 
mines—her principal mine is at C'hik-san 
—and has introduced many social and political reforms, 
besides being the greatest economic factor in the trade of the 
kingdom. 

HOW THE JAPANESE WORK. 

The activity of the Japanese in the open ports of Korea does 
not correspond in any way to the size of the port. Whatever 
may be the local conditions, there is no falling off in their 
untiring enterprise. If the port has been established ten or 
twenty years, or only one, their commercial vigour is the same. 

It must be noted that Mr. Hamilton brings serious 
accusations against the Japanese settlers for their 
conduct towards the Koreans, although there are 
many travellers who do not bear him out in this 


THE LAW IN KOREA. 

Time has not yet succeeded in bringing the adminis¬ 
tration of Korean justice up to a Western standpoint, 
although many of the punishments of older times 
have been abolished. 


Until within quite recent years it was the custom of Korean 
law to make the family of the arch- criminal suffer all his 
'penalties with him. 1 hey are now exempted, and with the 
reforms introduced during the movement in 1895, some attempt 
was made to abolish practices opposed to the spirit of progress: 
The table, which I append, shows the punishments dispensed 
for certain crimes. 


Treason, Man 


'.Treason, Woman 
*Wet, Man ... 

Atson-Woman... 


Decapitated, together with male relatives to 
the fifth degree. Mother, wife, and 
daughter poisoned or reduced to slavery. 
Poisoned. 

Decapitated. Wife poisoned. 

Strangled or poisoned. 

Strangled or poisoned. Wife poisoned. 
Poisoned. 

Strangled, decapitated, or banished. Wife 
J reduced to slavery, confiscation of all 
■I property. 4$ 


respect. He says : 

It is open to question whether tl e Koreans will have over¬ 
come their feelings of irritation against the Japanese by the time 
that these have become thoroughly progressive in their treatment 
of the Koreans. . . . Nor is this prejudice remarkable when it 
is considered that it is the scum of the Japanese nation that has 
settled down upon Korea. It is, perhaps, surprising that the 
animus of the Koreans against the Japanese has nol, died 
out with time; but the fault lies entirely with the Japanese 
themselves. 

The Japanese possess a powerful factor to assist 
them in the spreading of their influence over the 
country in the Seoul-Fusan Railway :— 

• This railway, which provides for extensive reclamation works 
in the harbour of Pusan, has become already an economic factor 
of very great importance. More particularly is this manifest 
when it » remembered that the country through which the line 
passes is known as the granary of Korea. Developments 
of a substantial character must follow the completion of this 
undertaking, the position of Japan in Korea receiving more 
emphatic, confirmation from this work than from anything by 
which her previous domination of. the Country has been demons 
strated- It will promote the speedjfdevelopment of the rich 
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agricultural and mining resources of Southern Korea, and as, 
these new areas become accessible by means of toe railway, it is 
difficult to see how the influx of Japanese immigrants and settlers 
to the southern half of the kingdom can be avoided. 

THE INTERESTS OF OTHER POWERS.. 

The stakes held by the various nations in Korea 
are thus summed up 

The importance of the American trade in Korea is undeniable. 
It is composite in its character, carefully considered, protected 
by the influence of the Minister, supported by the energies of 
the American missionaries, and controlled by two firms whose 
knowledge of tire wants of Korea is just forty-eight hours ahead 
of the realisation of that want by the Korean. This is I take 
it, just as things should be. The signs of American activity in 
the capital alone are evident upon every side. 

The German 
colony is small 
and insignificant. 

German interests, 
however, have been 
given the concession 
of a railway line 
•from Seoul to Wan- 
an. A mine, con¬ 
trolled by a German 
syndicate, and 
located at Tong-ko- 
kai, has been aban¬ 
doned with the loss 
of many thousand 

f iounds, which had 
leen laid out upon 
machinery and 
mining material in 
general. Germans 
possess no other 
concessions. There 
is an important 
firm in Chemulpo, 
and this house has 
established a branch 
in Seoul. 

Little develop¬ 
ment has distin¬ 
guished the conces¬ 
sions secured by the 
French in Korea. 

A railway conces¬ 
sion was abandoned 
a few years ago; and an existing charter, covering certain 
mining rights, has almost expired. . . . There are some eighty 
French subjects in Korea, of whom forty are French priests and 
one a bishop. 

Russian industrial activity in Korea may be regarded as a 
cloak for political schemes. Since the time that the F.inperor 
became the protected guest of the Russian Legation, the influence 
of Russia in Korea has been more definite in quality. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND MR. MCLF.AVY BROWN. 

The position which Great Britain fills in Korea is destitute of 
any great commercial or political significance. Unintelligible 
inaction characterises British policy there—as elsewhere. Our 
sole concession is one of very doubtful value, relating to a gold¬ 
mine at Tun-sun.' 

But there is always that great Englishman, Mr. 
Brdwn, to uphold British interests from his post as 
head of the Korean Customs. Of this remarkable 
man the following sketch is given :— 

It is nearly thirty years ago since Mr. McLeavy Brown made 
his appearance in China. ... He is content to remain in Seoul 
alwtys fighting in grin* and stoical silence, against the absurd 


extravagances of tit*.Court, and the infamous corruption of the 
officials. . . . Mr. McLeavy Brown has long been an enigma in 
Seoul. Although tbe variety of his gifts and the hospitable 
quality of his nature make him an important element in tbe life, 
of the capital, there are few who care to study the man and hfe 
movements intelligently. Mjr. McLeavy Brown possesses many 
moods; and the isolation in which he is placed, by the absence 
of any sympathy between himself and the people among whom 
he lives, renders the circumstance* of bis position almost pathetic. 
When, in 1896, he refused to accept any salary for tne hope¬ 
less and onerous post of Financial Comptroller of the Imperial! 
Treasury, the foreign community of Seoul was astounded. This 
refusal to burden still further the resources of an, exhausted 
country is, however, an index to the guiding principles of his life. 
There is no dissembling in his promises. Although he may 
tamper an ill-wind with promises, the continuity of his decision 
is maintained, and he attempts to carry out independently and 

honestly anything 
to which he may p 
have pledged him¬ 
self. He is inde¬ 
fatigable in his 

work; indomitable 
in his perseverance, 
cool, and . deter¬ 
mined, A barrister 
by profession, he 
devotes himself to 
the^ minutifc of his 
service with an 

attention which dis¬ 
closes his legal 
training. In his 

estimate of a per¬ 

son, no less than & 
situation, be seldom 
errs. 

In his official life 
he represents a 
type of Englishman > 
that is rapidly dis¬ 
appearing from our 
public services, 
l-lis private life re¬ 
flects the culture! , 
and the grace of an 
attractive person¬ 
ality. They say, in, 
Seoul, that Mr. Mc¬ 
Leavy Brown is. 
more skilful as a 
diplomatist than as an administrator ; and his brilliant conver¬ 
sational powers give some colour to the assertion. Upon arrival 
in Seoul newcomers are apt to hear that Brown is a walking 1 
encyclopaedia." He speaks, reads and writes with equal facility 
French, Gentian, Italian and Chinese, 

WHY KOREA IS IMPORTANT. 

We close this review of Mr. Hamilton’s valuable 
book with a brief extract showing what it is that in 
his mind constitutes the value of Korea to Japan and 
to Russia:— 

Russia regards Korea as the completion of her dominions in 
the Far East, while Japan looks upon the little kingdom as the 
corollary to that expansion which is essential to the existence of 
the Island Empire. Russia in Manchuria aftd! Korea, with her 
shadow projected over China, rwould mean a Sentence of per¬ 
petual restriction and shrinkage for Japan. But, similarly, 
Russia from her position at Vladivostocfe and Fort Arthur must 
regard the occupation of Kdrea by Japan as a wedge with its 
pojnt projected towards the, centre of her Manchurian com¬ 
munications: ■• 



Archers of the Imperial Guard at practice in the Palace Grounds, SeouL 
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II.—GOSSIP ABOUT JAPAN/ 


T his »* not a serious book, and indeed it would be 
difficult to find anywhere a greater contrast 
from Mr. Hamilton’s book on Korea. Mr. Sladen 
biigself says 

If I do not seem to take the Japanese seriously in this book, 
it» because the book itself is not serious. I have chiefly tried to 
depict the humours of Japanese life—one might almost say the 
humours of Japanese street-life. Except when I am quoting 


the charm of Mr. Sladen’s book and the nature of his 
studies of Japan. 

Of the street life he writes vividly. 

The poor Japanese simply Jive in the street; they sit outside 
their houses like Sicilians when they have done their work. . . . 
The first thing that strikes one about a Japanese street is the 
absence of horses. Of course, they have horses; but the usual 
Japanese horse is as unlike the usual horse as the shaggy mam¬ 
moth of museums is to a properly groomed elephant. 



All the Family at Work—Cleaning the Rice Plants in a Japanese Home. 


from the Japanese themselves, I do not attempt to give any 
glimpses of the life of ladies and gentlemen. Japanese great 
people are more dignified than other great people; they are not 
a legitimate subject for comedy. 

But knowing that the book is not serious, the reader 
can go on and enjoy Mr. Sladen’s book to the full, with¬ 
out having to employ perpetually the mental brake of 
serious thought. It would be impossible to give any 
adequate idea of the number of sides of Japanese life 
dealt with in the book in the limited space of a review, 
but the following extracts will help readers to understand 

* “ Qua* Thinp about Japan." By Dough* Sladen. (Trahamc.) 15*. 


’ The beasts of burden in Japan are human. I have seen a 
street-roller, made of stone, drawn by about a hundred coolies. 
I have seen a man drawing a hay-cart, and, for the matter of 
that, carrying hay upon his back. They do not use waggons, 
but hand-carts, drawn by one or two men. ... So uncommon 
is a horse that no one uses a horse without a man to run in 
front of it. Who blows a child’s horn, and acts as a human 
cow-catcher. 

THE JAPANESE POLICEMAN AND CABMAN. 

The Japanese policeman is always taking notes. I imagine 
that he is fined if he goes home at ni^ht without having his 
notebook Ml. His general victim i#a ciksha boy, who bolds 
his hat in front of him and bows betwlen every word. He is of 
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high birth and low stature, but that does not matter since he 
understands jujitsu. But he never has to use his supernatural 
powers; his authority, like the size of his white gloves, is 
unlimited. . . . The Japanese cabman is his own cab horse. 
The other chief difference between him and his London brother 
is that the latter could not be called smiling. I can never 
understand myself why only four-wheel-cab men are called 
“growlers.” . . . The Japanese themselves think so meanly of 
Jinriksha-men that they are not allowed the honour of being 
servants at all, but have to put up with being mere tradesmen. 
I have read in a Japanese book that “ there are jinriksha-men 
who seem to have sunk so low in their calling that they seem to 
have lost all feeling of loyalty to their employer, and only 
care selfishly for the pittance they gain. Such men are 
often found in the Treaty Torts, eagerly seeking for the 
rich foreigner from whom they can get an extra fee.” .... Outside 
every hotel and public place there is a rikslia stand, where the 
little men in their dark blue tunics and hose, and white basin 
hats, let their rikshas rest on their shafts, and stand smoking 
tiny brass pipes hardly big enough to lake in the end of a 
^cigarette. 

JAPANESE SHOPS. 

To start a Japanese shop is also the simplest thing in the 
world. You take off the front of your house, and arrange any 
of your worldly possessions you arc disposed to part with 
on the floor. Japanese floors are raised off the street, though 
nothing is raised off the floor. . . . The reason why Japanese 
shopkeepers have such a bad name is that they are the lowest 
class of the population, except the outcast. Servants and resi¬ 
dents take precedence of them in society, and precedence is the 
favourite amusement of the Japanese. . . . Good Japanese 
shops contain nothing, except the attendants. When you have 
got as far as explaining what you want, the proprietor gives 
orders to attendants, who hiss as if they were brushing a horse 
and trying to keep the hairs out of their mouths, while they rub 
their knees and bob their heads. Off they go at a run— 
good servants always run - and bring back goods tied up in faded 
green silk handkerchiefs, or green cotton cloths. The goods are 
kept in the godown, but the customer is never taken there, for 
there he would choose right away, and have done with it, instead 
of being ctiquettically worked up for half a day with enough tea 
to take his bath in. 


hoys’ festivals. 

The Japanese live for festivals, and the poor people get the 
best of them. . . . The festivals which interest foreigners most 
are the Girls’ Feast, the Boys' Feast, and the Feast of the 
Dead. There is no mistaking When any festival is going on, 
least of all the Boys' Feast or Feast of Flags, which is held on 
the fifth day of the fifth month. On it all houses which contain 
sons have huge gaily-coloured paper carp floating from tall 
flag-posts, and bellying out to the wind. They look more like 
sea-serpent*. If a son has been bom during the year, they have 
extra large ones. 

girls’ festivals. 

There is no outward and visible carping at the birth of a girl, 
or at the Girls’ Festival—the Feast of Dolls—which takes place 
on the third day of the third month., The birth of a girl » not 
anything to boast of. If they did anything, the parents would 
go into white, which is l^e'Japanese mourning. ... But they 
are very good to their little girls, j they will grow up into the 


best of servant-wives, and are also needed for producing sons. 

. . . They really spend more on the Girls’ Feast, than on the 
Boys’j it takes the form of a gigantic dolls’ house, which teaches 
history. . . . When a girl-child is bom into a decent family, a 
pair of historical dolls are produced for her. . . . The Japanese 
are born grown-up, and remain children all their lives. As soon as 
the baby can hold its historical dolls, it can be trusted with 
them; they will be quite perfect when, between ten and twenty 
years later, the baby has to buy historical dolls for a baby of its 
own. . . . The chief joy of the Japanese girl during the Feast 
of Dolls is to prepare feasts for the dolls, which are not make- 
believe at all, but the choicest viands, 

THE FEAST OF THE DEAD. 

The prettiest festival is the Bon Matsuri, or Feast of the Dead, 
in July. On the first night the tombs of all those who died it& 
the past year are decorated with Japanese lanterns ; on the second 
night all the tombs who have any relations left are decorated, 
and they have fireworks. . . . They go to see the wrestling, and 
because the Japanese love anything in the nature of a fair. 
Wrestling matches are the football of Japan—in the matter of 
drawing crowds. . . . The Wrestling Championship is the Derby 
of Japan for the crowds it draws and the betting it causes. It 
is a wonderful sight, and you can hardly get near the sort of 
theatre beside the Ekkoin Temple, where it is field ; the excite¬ 
ment reminds you of a bull-fight. The building is in the old- 
fashioned style, made of light wooden framework and coarse 
matting. 

JAPANESE GARDENS. 

But it is on the subject of Japanese gardens that Mr. 
Sladen is most interesting. 

Japan is rapidly being recognised as the land par excellence of 
gardening. The Japanese seem to be able to talk to their plants 
as the people in Mr. Kipling’s jungle stories talk to their 
animals. At all events, the trees and flowers tell their secrets, 
and the Japanese listen to what they say, and humour them— 
with marvellous results. 

Gardens are a feature in Japan. In the suburbs they go in 
for regular landscapes ; in the cities, where building plots might 
almost be measured by inches, they get in a garden effect some¬ 
how—if it is only a bamboo trellis with a gourd trailing over it 
like it does on Japanese picture-frames at Liberty’s. 

If he can do nothing more, every Japanese who can afford 
them will have a row of blue and while pots with dwarf fruit or 
fir trees. 

GARDENS TEN FEET SQUARE. 

Give a Japanese a backyard ten feet square and he will have 
a Chinese garden with any quantity of paths of glittering white 
quartz. But give a prosperous Japanese a few acres—one acre 
—round his house in the suburbs, and he will make a landscape 
garden worthy of Kubla Khan. A lake is a sine quA non, and 
if there are any undulations he will manage a cascade and a 
mountain river a few feet wide and a few inches deep, for 
bridges are his principal devices—bridges of ancient mossy stone, 
now a straight slab, now a hog’s back with a stone hand-rail, 
wonderful for its combination of simplicity and elegance. His 
lake will be full of islands, partly to have more bridges, partly as 
pedestals for little stone tbrii, and votive lanterns with broad 
brims, and lighthouses and. pagodas and fantastic rockwork, and 
fir trees trained to the shape of a ship in sail,'or a peacock’s 
tail j while round the water'* edge will be variegated maples pf 
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every conceivable-colour, and arbours of wistaria with blossoms gardens—to wit, water, stone pagodas, votive lanterns (ishi- 
three or font feet long trailing down to the water. If there is an flora), lighthouses, cross-arches (torii), and endless terraces and 

eminence in the garden, a little artificial Fujiyama will be cut stairways, fir-trees (Maistyi), trained into all manner of fantastic 

out of it, with a path winding to the summit occupied by a quaint shapes, maples (Momi-ji) trained into all manner of fantastic 
stone seat, colours, wistaria (Fuji) trailing four*, feet long, racemes of pale 

lilac blossom over arbours built at the edge of the water, groves 
THK Italian or the east. of blossoming trees, and a ridiculous stone or plaster travesty of 

The poor Japanese is the Italian of the East. He lives on Fujiyama, 
next to nothing, and thrives on it. He always has a smile. He 

works whenever he can get any work to do. They are all week- THE SHOW FLOWERS OF JArAN. 

days to him. Instead of a seventh day, Sunday, he has his festa, From gardens it is an easy step to flowers, and Mr. 

a national holiday or a temple-festival. In either case he goes siaden is to be thanked for giving so complete a list of 

R-fairing in some temple, and takes his children or a female friend. the flowers an(J thdr scasons 

He is never too poor to have money to treat them. He only 

gives himself a holiday when he is out of work, and his holidays The great show flowers of Japan are the cherry, the plum, the 





A Typical Japanese Garden. 


me inexpensive. He just walks a hundred miles to sec some 
famous garden in its glory, and when the last turn in the road 
shows him irises of Horikiri or the thousand cherry trees of 
Yoshino on the day of all the year, he would not change places 
with the King of England. 

Some of this Japanese world is extremely funny, and some 
quite pathetic. It is rather funny, for instance, to see prosperous 
tradesmen and their families arrive from a distance with sufficient, 
articles for, a night or two done up in boxes wrapped in oil- 
' paper,, tied up with paper string j and quite pathetic to find 
1 paupers who have not enough to eat, or any employment, 
-'waiting a couple of hundred miles'to see some famous temple 
gaetden* in bloHoiQ. 

There are certain feature^ commpn to most Japanese temple 


lotus, the wistaria, the azalea, the chrysanthemum, the common 
camellia, the iris, the beautiful calamus, the tree peony, the 
hibiscus mutabilus, peach blossom, the Eulalia Japonica, the 
Camellia Sasanqua, and the maple and tea are added to their 
number for the purpose of marking months. Roughly speaking, 
the plum blossom (time) marks January ; the peach blossom 
(momo), February ; the cherry blossom (sakura), April j the 
wistaria (/«/*), and azalea (tsutsuji), and the tree peony (botan). 
May j the iris (ayamc) and calamus (shobu), June; the lotus 
(rettgc), July ; the fuyo, August; Xhc susuki, September ; the 
chrysanthemum (kiku) and maple (momiji), October; the 
saMttkma, November; and theJ&Sa(r, 4 a), December. March is 
not marked very precisely fil tire Japanese scheme of month 
flowers. It is covered ljy both w||ekch blossom and the 
common camellia. ’ ’ 
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export of coal was ^30,334,000 in 190T, £27,581,000 in 
1902, and £27,262,000 in 1903. The increase in our 
exports of both coal and ships are substracted as 
follows :— * 

KXPORTS MINUS COAL AND SHIPS. 

1901 .o .£240,600,000 

1902 . 249,900,000 

1903 . 259.3«J,000 

WHAT WE IMPORT. 

The goods imported from abroad in 1903, after cost of 
freight and insurance had been paid on them, are valued 
as follows :— 

Food, drink, and .tobacco. * ... £232,505,000 

Raw materials . ... 173,558,000 

Articles wholly or mainly manufactured ... 134,659,000 

Miscellaneous . 2,132,000 

£542,905,000 

Most of the articles wholly or mainly manufactured 
are imported by our manufacturers for use in making 
British goods. We imported, for instance, paper of the 
value of ,£4,845,000, which was entered as manufactures, 
but which was largely used as the raw material for 
British newspapers. 

THE BALANCE OF TRADE IN OUR FAVOUR. 

The balance of trade in our favour is larger this year 
than ever before. If we exclude exports of foreign and 
* Colonial produce, the figures stand thus :— 

Brought into the country .£542,906,325 

.Sent out of the country. 290,890,281 

£252,016,044 

If foreign and Colonial produce is included the balance 
will be reduced to £182,000,000. This enormous excess 
of receipts over disbursements represents the balance in 
our favour on the year’s trading. It is accounted for (t) 
by the profits of British shipping employed in carrying 
this enormous trade ; (2) by the profits made by British 
traders and workmen earning their living abroad ; and 
(3) by the payment of interest by the foreigner upon 
British capital invested abroad. The net result of these 
remittances and profits made abroad is that we only need 
to export £290,890,281 of British goods, or £360,447,316 
, of Brttish, foreign and Colonial goods in order to wipe off 
our total indebtedness of £542,906,325. 

THE PROSPERITY OF THE HOME TRADE. 

* The Board of Trade Returns only relate to the oversea 
trade. No returns of the home trade are procurable, but 
some idea of the enormous expansion since 1872 may be 
gained by the statistics of the Bankers’ Clearing House. 
The aggregate turnover, as'reflected in the cheques pass¬ 
ing through the banks of the country, is steadily increas¬ 
ing, as the following figures indicate :— 

i8 7°. £3.914.220,000 

l88 ° ... ■. 5,794,238,000 

*890. 7,801,048,000 

; 19°°. 8,960,170,000 

>901 . 9,561,169,000 

>902. 10,028,742,000 

>903 . 10,119,825,000 


“ PICTURES of Niagara in Winter ” are one of the 
features in Cassell's. 

A SKETCH, in Cassells, of Mr. H. B. Irving, by Sidney 
Dark, quotes frorh Mr. Cosmo Hamilton the mat that 
“ though Oxford-had ceased to have any value as a seat 
of learning, it was still Sf inestimable value as a recruit¬ 
ing ground for the staged. 


“Wake Up! Johj*'Bull.’’ 

" • 

PROSPECTS OF A NEW AMERICAN INVASION, 

According to Professor S. J. McLean of the Leland 
Stanford University, who contributes an interesting 
article on pools and, trusts to the Quarterly Review , the 
depression in the American iron trade is likely to result 
in a determined attack upon the foreign market. 

THE SLUMP IN STEEL STOCK. 

Professor McLean says 

Though the dividends pajd by the Steel Corporation have 
exceeded those paid by any similar body, its securities have 
lately been in an increasingly unsatisfactory condition. The 
common stock, which went below 30 in 1902 (a fall of almost 
50 per cent, from its original quotation), lias, during the year 1903, 
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ranged from 39 on February 5th to 10 on November loth. The 
fortunes of the preferred stock have been equally unsatisfactory. 
This stock, which ranged from 97 j in January 1902 to 79 in 
December of that year, has, during 1903, gone from 89^ on Janu¬ 
ary 7th to 49I on November loth. On the basis of the present 
market quotations (November 28th, 1903) the common stock 
of the Corporation could be purchased for 55,934,222 dols., or at 
a discount of 89 per cent., while the preferred could be obtained 
for 265,363,332^0)8., or at a discount of 48 per cent. ; in other 
words, stocks whose par value is in round numbers one billion 
dollars have a market value of 321,000,000 dols. The prices of 
steel common are at present lower than those which, during the 
panic days of 1893, ruled in the case of the common stocks of 
a number of companies which arc now merged in the Steel Cor¬ 
poration. The evil fortunes of the’steel securities show also in 
the quotations of its bonds. 

HEAVY CUT IN WAGES. 

The credit of the steel securities lias been affected by general 
butiness conditions. When the Corporation was formed there 
was much idle boasting with regard to the immunity from the 
laws of supply and demand which the enterprise would possess ; 
and it was alleged that because of its commanding position it 
would be able to hold prices steady. But hardly had a cessation 
of demand manifested itself when a cut in prices became 
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necessary. Early ip November, 1933, the prices of the leading 
steel products, with the exception of steel rails, were fixed on a 
lower basis’ by the steel pfiols. The price of steel billets was 
reduced by 4 dols. per ton in the week ending November 13th. 
As soon as this was known there was a general decline in steel 
securities. It has been shown that in the face of a curtailed 
demand reductions in prices are necessary. The plans of the 
Corporation show that a still greater curtailment in demand is 
anticipated. So far 25 per cent, of the plants have been closed ; 
and the general output has been reduced by 15 per cent. Five 
per cent, of the employes have been “ laid off," and 4 per cent, 
have been dismissed. The Illinois Steel Company has “ laid 
off" 3,200 men in two weeks. It is expected that, when all the 
retrenchments are carried through, there will be a reduction in 
wages of 20 per cent., reductions in salaries of 30 per cent., and 
economies in plants of 20 per cent. Such a shortening of sail 
might well be expected to disturb the minds of already anxious 
■S1 „.k holders. 

THE KESUI.T : A NEW AMERICAN INVASION. 

The combinations are now beginning to look to the foreign 
trade. The Steel Corporation, which has hitherto found the 
home demand more than sufficient, lias now created a special 
department which, it is expected, will develop an export trade 
of 125,000,000 dols. per annum, which will give a profit of 
8 per cent. The reductions in wages already referred to will 
assist in the development of this trade. In some lines— e.g ., the 
manufacture of tin-plate, the workmen have for some time been 
working on a lower wage schedule for export trade. Moreover, 
the railways agreed in November, 1903, to reduce the export 
rates on steel *by one-third. A similar, reduction has been 
made on steel rails, though it has not yet been officially pub¬ 
lished. In pushing the foreign trade the Corporation feels 
that the home market will be guaranteed to it by the tariff, and 
it will dispose of its surplus in foreign markets at Whatever 
prices may be necessary to meet foreign competition. On a 
Steel-rail contract at present pending in Canada the Corpora¬ 
tion is willing to go below 22 dols. per ton. Even at this 
figure it would have net earnings at 8‘33 dols. per ton. It has 
sold steel rails recently in Korea anil in Japan at 20 dols. per 
ton. For the present it is able, on account of the tariff, to hold 
the price at 28 dols. per ton in the lioin‘ market. It is also 
largely increasing its exports of steel wire to Australia. The 
other combinations will also lx; able to make their competition 
felt. What the ultimate effects will be, it is impossible to 
determine ; but it is probable that, owing to tile readjustment 
which European industries have been going through, the 
onslaught of this second “ American invasion ” will be felt less 
in the home markets than in the trade of those outlying countries 
which Europe has hitherto regarded as its own. 


SOME FIGURES FOR MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Anyone who is dismayed at Mr. Chamberlain's gloomy 
pictures of the decay of our trade and the decline of our 
prosperity would*do well to study the figures set forth in 
the “ Statesman's Year Book.” Instead, of a record of 
contracting trade and diminishing wealth he will discover 
a steady advance almost all along the line. If we take the 
totals of imports and exports, wc find they have increased 
from ^681,826,448 in 1893 to ^878,210,948 in 1892, and 
that with the single exception of 1901 they have shown 
a steady annual expansion. The value of our imports 
and exports has risen in the same period frotn^iS 15s. 6d. 
per head of our population to ^20 18s. 9.I. Or take another 
test, that of the assessed value of property and profits for 
income-tax. In thel.iSt thirty years this has almostdoubled. 
In 1871 it stood at ,£465,594,366, but in 1901 this sum had 
risen 10^883,335,513. Or again, take the receipts of the 
Post Office Savings Banks. Here, too, there is a record 
pf steady advance. In 1897 the figures were £38,423,140, 
and in 1901 £44,733,314. In the same time the tonnage 
of the shipping belonging to the United Kingdom had 
increased from 8,953,171 to 9,608,420 tons, and the 


takings by the railways had risen from £93,737,054 to 
^106,558,815. These figures hardly indicate that we are 
beginning to go downhill, and that our trade is in so 
parlous a condition* that it is imperative to fling the 
whole of our fiscal system under which this prosperity 
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has been built up into the crucible. Nor when wc come 
to compare our trade with that of other nations is there 
anything alarming to disclose. Taking the trade done 
by the nations of the world on the basis of the amount 
per head of population, we stand at the head of the fist 
with the exception of some small countries, from whose 
competition we have nothing to fear. 

LOSING KOREAN TRADE. 

Mr. Angus IIamij.ton in his new book on Korea 
writes : — 

The Emperor of Korea instructed Mr. Bennett (a British 
agent in Seoul) to order forty complete telephones, switch¬ 
boards, key-boards, and instruments, all intact. Ericson’s, of 
Stockholm, despatched triplicate cable quotations, forwarding 
by express shipment triplicate catalogues and photographs, as 
well as cases containing models of their different styles, with 
samples of wet anti dry cables. One of the two British firms, 
to whom the order had been submitted, made no reply. The 
other, after an interval of two months, dictated a letter of 
inquiry as to the chemical qualities of the soil, and the character 
of the climatic influences to which the wires, switch-boards, and 
instruments would be subjected. 

A few years ago a demand arose for cheap needles anti fish¬ 
hooks. The attention of British manufacturers was drawn to 
the necessity of supplying a needle which could lie bent to the 
shape of a fish-hook. A German manufacturer got wind of the 
confidential circular which Mr. Bennett had prepared, and for¬ 
warded a large assortment of needles and fish-hooks, the needles 
meeting the specified requirements. The result of this enter¬ 
prise was that the German firm skimmed the cream of the market. 
The English needles were so stiff that they snapped at once ; 
and it is perhajis unnecessary to add that, beyond the few packets 
opened for the preliminary examination, not one single order 
for these needles has been taken. 

It was an Englishman who originated the present type 
of gold pen so extensively used, but it is from America 
that we get almost all the fountain pens now in the 
market. The Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen is one of 
these, and it has deservedly attained great popularity. 
The nib, works smoothly and evenly, the ink flows freely, 
and the reservoir does not leak—three virtues which go 
far to make a fountain pen an indispensable part of one’s 
working outfit. / \ 
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MILK IN POWDER. 

In the World's Work Mr. E. W. Saleeby writes of 
4 new process whereby milk can be reduced to a 
powder, practically imperishable, and absolutely safe. 
This sounds revolutionary, but he says:— 

Before anyone can attempt to follow the description of this 
.dried milk, he must disabuse himself of the idea that milk is 
essentially a fluid, comparable to water or beer. It needs only 
to add a few drops of an acid or of tire ferment called rennet— 
•which is prepared from the calf, hut is produced by our own 
stomachs after each meal—to realise that milk is to be looked 
atpon as a solid ; into which, indeed, it is immediately converted 
after it reaches the stomach. 

. THE MACHINE. 

The illustration shows the machine which in less than thirty 
^seconds reduces the milk lo two fine sheets of dry powder, one 
■of which—purposely broken lo show the cylinder underneath— 
is seen in the photograph. The two cylinders have a tein- 
jpernture considerably above that of the boiling-point of water. 

By this new discovery - known as the J ltd-Hat maker process 
■—there is produced a light, yellowish, flaky powder, which, 
■when water is added to it, is reconverted into milk, indistinguish¬ 
able by the senses of sight, taste, and smell, or by chemical and 
physiological examination, from fresh milk. It is, indeed, 
’distinguishable by bacteriological examination, for whereas even 
fresh milk contains millions of bacteria—descended in a few 
•hours from the few thousands derived from the lacteal passages 
-of the cow—the milk thus prepared is absolutely -sterile— 
contains, that is to say, no microbes whatever. The powder 
can be sent by post in boxes so constructed as to permit no 


aerial bacteria to enter, and spefctoens which have been sent 
round the world, remaining threi'weeks at Shanghai en route, 
have been found to be absolutely germ-free and in perfect 
condition. Careful chemical examination has been unable to 
detect any difference in chemical composition lx-tween ordinary 
milk and the milk produced by adding water to this powder. 

NUTRITIOUS AND SAFE. 

To prove that besides being sterilised the powdered 
milk was also nutritious, the following test was 
made:— 

In connection with the officers of the Health Department in 
New York, and with the directors of several charitable societies, 
a long series of experiments—which are still continuing—was 
begun in New YoiL last summer. Eight hundred and fifty 
children, ranging between the flays ami two years in age, were 
fed exclusively on milk made by the addition of water to this 
powder. 

The results of these experiments are fairly enough claimed to 
be unique. Not one child died, and every one gained weight!* 
Of the same number of similar children fed as these would have 
been fed, probably one hundred and fifty or so would die during 
those hot months. One further result of these most remarkable 
experiments was to show that this milk clots in the human 
stomach, not in the large masses which arc usually produced 
from cow’s milk, but in fine gianular clots such as are pro¬ 
duced from human milk. 

Consider what it will mean when you can order by parcels 
post a year’s supply of milk at a time, or send it to yoyr friends 
in pioneer settlements where milk is unol.tamable; and when 
the ocean-steamer can store its milk as it now stores its flour. 
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A MECHANICAL MEMBER OF 
THE, R.S.P.C.A. 

An example which deserves to 
be followed has been set by some 
lovers of animals in Norwood. Day 
by day they saw the heavily-laden 
horses toiling up the steep hills of 
the neighbourhood, anrl at last they 
decided to hire a traction engine, 
which would be freely placed at the 
disposal of heavy vans to draw them 
up the steepest incline. 

" MECHANICAL STREET SWEEPERS. 

0 Custom has made us acquainted 
with the principles of a domestic 
sweeper which consumes its own dust, 
like the Ewbank and many other 
kinds, but it has remained for the 
municipal authorities of Berlin to apply 
the same principle to the cleansing of 
the streets. The ordinary broom sweep¬ 
ing entails much discomfort to the Traction Engine helping Horses up a Hill at Norwood, 

passers-by, besules distributing much 

of the refuse on windy days over the entire neighbour- WIRELESS TELEPHONY, 

hood. The new municipal sweepers are noiseless, The wonders of wireless telegraphy will undoubtedly 
absolutely dust-consuming, and most efficient dusE re- soon be supplemented by those of wireless telephones, 
movers. It is probable that this system of street clean- Mr. Graham Bell, the veteran inventor of the telephone 
iag will be largely adopted—in Germany at any rate. now in use, is devoting much time to this problem. Our 
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illustration shows the apparatus of one of the 
new system nontgr under experiment in 
Germany. The receiver is shown on the 
right and the transmitter on the left. 

THE NEW SUSPENSION BRIDGE AT 
NEW YORK. 

In the Engineering Magazine the following 
description of the New York Bridge is 
given :— 

The new bridge is five feet greater in span than the 
Brooklyn bridge, but in capacity for traffic it exceeds 
the older structure threefold, and is in this respect 
especially that the new bridge is notable. 

A few figures may be given to enable the old, or 
Brooklyn bridge, to be compared with the new, or 
Williamsburg bridge. The Brooklyn bridge is of 
1,595-5 feet clear span, and a total length of 5,98-5 
feet. Its clear height of waterway beneath is 135 
feet, and the width of the bridge structure proper is 85 
feet. The Williamsburg bridge has a span of i,6dj 
feet and a clear height of 140 feet 4$ inches above 
mean high water, while the width is 118 feet. The 
traffic capacity of the Williamsburg bridge is increased 
by making a portion of the suspended structure double 
deck, there being two roadways and two tramways for 
electric trolleys on the lower deck, while above there 
are two foot walks, two bicycle paths, and a double 
track way for the elevated railway. This arrangement 
will provide fully triple the transport capacity for the 
new bridge over the old, and this will doubtless 
materially relieve the crowding of the Brooklyn bridge, 
besides aiding to develop the section more directly 
reached by the new structure. 

The principal differences in appearance between the new 
bridge and the Brooklyn bridge are of the towers, which are of 
structural steel instead of masonry, and in the much greater 
depth and stiffness of the suspended structure, this latter being 
practically an immense truss bridge supported by the cables 
instead of by piers. This latter feature gives the new bridge a 
great degree of stiffness, and it is expected that even with the 
greatest traffic of which the roadways are capable the deflection 
and vibration will be almost imperceptible. 

The new bridge was commenced in October, 1897, and opened 
in December, 1903, and the total cost, exclusive of the site, was 
about 11,000,000 dels. ; inclusive of the land, however, the cost 
has exceeded 20,000,000 dols. The Chief Engineer of the bridge 
was Mr. L. L. Buck, and the Assistant Chief Engineer, Mr. O. F. 
Nichols. 


THE BIGGEST LOCOMOTIVE IN THE WORLD. 

As usual America leads the way in respect of size 
in locomotives. The Baldwin Company of Philadel¬ 
phia have recently constructed a huge freight engine* 
weighing nearly one hundred thousand pounds more 
than the largest one previously built. It has a total 
weight of 450,000 pounds, and is so heavy that extra 
heavy rails are to be laid by its owners over lines oi» 
which it is to run. It has ten driving and four truck 
wheels, two forward and two in rear of drivers. The 
total length of engine is 35 feet 11 inches and with: 
tender 66 feet ; at its highest point it measures 12 feet. 
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Languages and Letter-writing. 


S INCE the meeting of the Modern Language Asso¬ 
ciation in December there lias been much discus¬ 
sion of the question as to which is the most necessary 
language to be taught in schools, Sir Arthur Rucker 
living announced that the whole of the sum contributed 
for languages by the London County Council to the 
University of London would be used for the teaching of 
■German, One gentleman writing to the Tims considered 
chat Arabic would be far more useful. The Hon. W. N. 
Bruce touched the spot when he spoke at the Technical 
Education Conference of the bad supply of suitable 
■teachers. He said excellent work was being done by 
some local authorities in sending teachers abroad, though 
Cuis was not being done in a systematic manner, and, 
in his opinion, the right system would be one of rocipro- 
*«ity and exchange of service between our Universities 
jand schools and those of France and Germany. All 
honour to the Board of Education if it will help to bring 
.about this desirable exchange. As many of our readers 
know, we have steadily advocated such a, system for the 
last seven years, and have even been able to help towards 
.•such exchanges, though in a very small way. Imagine 
how good it will be when a thorough registration system 
has been established, and a teacher hairing been well 
(trained here will be passed as a matter of course to 
France or Tfermany, Italy or Spain, students from 
those countries coming over here in the same manner. 
Probably there will be no need of the parrot cry, 
4 * Money, money,” which is the drawback to so many 
grand schemes, for an exchange is not expensive as a rule. 

, BESAN^ON. 

It seems early in the year to talk about holiday courses, 
but before our next issue appears the French holiday 
courses will have opened in the beautifully-situated town 
of Besangon. Foreign students will be received at the 
boys’ Lycde and the girls’ normal schools at a cost of 
a week, and the teaching course is thirty francs for 
the scries of lessons. Every advantage this watering- 
place can offer will be thrown open free to the students. 
For full particulars write to M. le Secretaire d<2 1’Univer¬ 
sity Bcsangon, Dotibs, France. 

THE SCHOLARS’ CORRESPONDENCE IN AMERICA. 

The report of the Modern Language Association has 
Just come to hand. Something like 1,200 students in 
France, Germany, and America have been put in touch 
■with one another. The complaint there is the same as 
with us : it is vcr% difficult to get Spaniards to correspond. 
Much enthusiasm has been displayed by the students, 
■and the results, as regards the acquisition of language, 
have been very good. Much regret was expressed at the 
•discontinuance of Comrades AIL 

NOTICES. 

The list of teachers interested in the Scholars’ Interna¬ 
tional Correspondence will be again published in the 
Revue Universiiairc of April. Teachers who have 
changed addresses are earnestly asked to let me kposy, . 
so that the list may be corrected. ' , 

><t The Modern Language Association hopes to accept,the 
invitation of the Guilde Internationale to hold an Easter 
^meeting in Paris. The Sorbonne will be the place of the 
‘inaugural meeting, and there will be great facilities for 
inspecting French schools in working order. 

Adults who desire correspondents are asked to send 
one shilling towards cost of search (mentioning age and 
tastes}*? the Secretary for International Correspondence. 


ESPERANTO? 

The first Annual Meeting of the Esperanto Club last 
month was a great success, 'fhe room at Essex Hall 
was quite full, and the students of the various classes 
much enjoyed meeting one another. It is to be hoped 
that some generous donor will give us a chance of more 
such gatherings. A phonographic message had been 
sent by Dr. Zamenhof; and Mr. Rees of the Modern 
Language Press kindly brought his fine phonograph, so 
that all might hear it. Mr. Moscheles gave an address 
in Esperanto, which was much applauded. Mr. Motteau 
came, and with him several friends, who sang as a 
quartette his version of L’Espero. Mr. O’Connor, Colonel 
Pollen and others spoke, and a letter was read from 
Mr. Stead, who was too unwell to be present. Sir 
William Ramsay had also been prevented from coming. 
It was announced that the membership had increased 
to 177 during the year, and that .very large numbers had 
become interested in the movement, and some hundreds 
had sent in their names to Dr. Zamenhof as adherents. 
Probably the new Adrcsaro will not be ready until 
March, when a good increase of names will be shown. 
Applicants for this should enclose 6d. for stamps, which 
should be sent to the Honorary Secretary of the Club, 
If. H. Mudie, Esq., 41, Outer Temple. As our readers 
know, the Adrcsaro is sent only to those who have 
proved by letter that they have some acquaintance with 
Esperanto. 

DR. ZAMENHOF’S BOOK. 

The “Fundamenta Krestomatio” has been called the 
Espcrantists’ Bible. Such a description is misleading at 
least. A wonderful production it is, however, a sort of 
compendium of literature and a digest of its laws. Like 
the Mavor’s Spelling of old days it is a multum in parvo. 
Fables there are and legends, amongst others a trans¬ 
lation of Andersen’s beautiful “ Sea-Maiden,” anecdotes 
grave and gay, short original stories, scientific articles, 
and an essay on the various international languages. 
The grammar is given with the authority of its author, 
who has also written many poems and translated others, 
so that Schiller and Heine, Longfellow and Moore find a 
place, and three and sixpence will buy it and pay its 
postage costs. 

The Esperantist gives every month information about 
the free classes. The subscription is 3s. per annum, 
single numbers 4d. The courses are held— 

Monday: Gouin Schools, 34, Harrington Road, 
Kensington, 6.30. 

Tuesday : Forest Gate at 8. Commercial College, 69, 
Woodgrange Road. Mr. Motteau giving the lessons. 

Thursday : Gouin Schools, 16, Finsbury Circus, §.30. 

Other classes are held by Mr. Jeffrey, 42, Park Road, 
Ilford; Mr. Bacon, 170, Clapham Park Road ; and Mr. 
Eagle, 2t, Kellett Road, Brixton. 

Conversation classes, tljp second Monday in the month 
at the Review of Reviews Office, 

Published at the Review of Reviews Office 

©’Connor's .?•, Complete Manual,” is. 7|d. post free. 

. . ^il^^jsh-EsjiwaAtd. Dictionary,” 2s.8d. ■ 

Mbtteau’s M Espcraqtb- English Dictionary,” as. 8d. 
.The two manualsipr the blind by M. Cart, the sighted 
one 6d., and the Braille edition _4s. 4d. post free, can 
also be obtained. For those desiring to give them awaV 
there will be, by M. Cart’s desire, a reduction in the 
price. 



Diary for January. 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

Jan. I.—A number of new* Acts of Parliament come into force; 
they include the Motor-Car Act and. that regulating the employ¬ 
ment of children ... Several arrests are made in Chicago m 
connection with the theatre fire .. Count Tisza receives 

members of the 
Liberal Party of 
Hungary at 
Budapest It is 
officially staled 
at St. Petersburg 
that Japan, in 
Iter last note, 
makes no time 
limit for Russia’s 
answer ... Mr. 
Chamlxtrlain re¬ 
plies that he can¬ 
not at present 
accept Mr. 
1 leakin'* invita¬ 
tion to visit 
Australia, but 
hopes to do so 
later ... A treaty 
of arbitration be¬ 
tween Great 
Britain and Italy 
is drawn up. 

Jan. 2. -The 
situation between 
Russia and Japan 
is considered very 
critical at Tukio 
... An Imperial 
decree, issued at 
St. Petersburg, 
announces that 
Admiral Alexieff is granted a special fl»g as Viceroy of the Far 
East ... The Portuguese Parliament is opened by the King in 
person ... The Turkish Government requests the Italian 
Government to appoint a general to command the gendarmerie 
in Macedonia. The Italian Government at once appoints 
General de Giorgis ... The American syndicate at Shanghai 
orders the suspension of work on the Canton Ilan-Kau railway 
... An anonymous donor gives the necessary sum to enable the 
Scotia to resume its explorations in Antarctic waters. 

Jan. 4.—Mr. Stead publishes the first issue of The Daily 
Paper ... Lord Dunraven addresses a letter to the Dublin Press 
on the Irish University Question ... President Roosevelt addresses 
a long Special Message to Congress dealing with the Panama 
revolution ... The Turkish Government announces its intention 
to grant an immediate amnesty to the Bulgarian prisoners in 
Macedonia ... The Royal Opera House in Berlin is closed, by 
order df the Emperor, until necessary alterations are made for 
safety in case of fire ... The present Minister of Agriculture in 
Spain slops the construction of country roads, much needed in 
Spain, adding thus to the unpopularity of the Ministry ... An 
extensive break takes place at New York in price of cotton. 

Jan. 5.—There is a rise in freights of coal at Cardiff owing 
to the demand of coal for the Far East ... The Board of Trade 
issues a circular to the Chambers of Commerce of the United 
Kingdom, inviting their co-operation in the matter of improved 
statistics of the foreign trade of the country ... Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain presides at a lecture given at Birmingham by Sir Oliver 
Lodge on Radium'... The Conference of the National Federa¬ 
tion of Head Teachers is opened at Sheffield ... The second 
Test Match ends at Melbourne in a victory for the English 
team ... A nitro-glyceriim explosion takes place near Hayle, 
Cornwall, in which several lives are lost ... The Cotton 


Masters’ and Operatives’ Association hold a meeting in 
Manchester to consider the question of speculations in 
cotton. 

Jan. 6.—A draft ordinance to regulate the introduction into 
the Transvaal of unskilled non-European labourers is published 
in Pretoria ... Uncertainty lx-tween Russia and Japan still con¬ 
tinues ... The Bulgarian Government address a note to the 
Porte protesting against the treatment of Bulgarian subjects in 
Turkey ... The resignation of the Irish Vice-Chancellor Chat- 
terlon is announced ... At a meeting of the Birmingham 
Justices Mr. A. M. Chance is elected Vice-Chairman by 40 votes, 
over 20 for Mr. Arthur Chamberlain ... Ten officers and 120 
seamen leave London for Genoa in order to join the two new 
warships bought by Japan from Argentina. 

Jan. 7.-Mr. Chamberlain is present at a meeting of the * 
Imperial Tariff Committee at Birmingham ... Mr. Winston 
Churchill writes a letter to the Oldham Conservative Associa¬ 
tion, in which he declares his unqualified opposition to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals ... Tile Rev. II. II. Pereira, Vicar of 
Croydon, is appointed .Suffragan Bishop of Croydon ... A con¬ 
ference of Technical Education, arranged by the Technical Edu¬ 
cation Board of the London County Council, is opened at 
Chelsea ... The Berlin Corporation of Merchants decide to 
establish a commercial college in their city ... A serious boiler 
explosion occurs on board ILM.S. cruiser Wallaroo off the 
coast of Australia , four seamen are reported killed and three 
wounded. 

Jan. 8.--The Russian reply lr> the Japanese Government, is 
presented, but not published ... The British expedition to Tibet 
is advanced as far as i’hari ... T)r. Jameson prepares a Bill to 
submit to the Cape Colony Parliament, to piohibit the entrance 
of Chinese into the Colony ... Uruguay is practically in a state" 
of civil war ... The Aigentina Senate votes the immediate 
abolition of another 5 per cent, in the Customs duty. 

Jan. 9.-- A mail steamer, plying between British Columbia 
and Seattle, founders in a gale; fifty-three persons are 
reported drowned ... The Emperor of Cliina ratifies a com¬ 
mercial treaty with the United States, which makes Mukden 
and An-lung in Manchuria free ports ... The Massachusetts 
Democrats endorse the candidature of Mr. Olney for the 
Presidency ... There is an extensive strike of sailors and 
dockers in Spain. 

Jan. 10.—The text of the correspondence is published on the 
Fiscal question between the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. 
Chamberlain ... Exchange of views lakes place between the 
Russian Embassy at Tukio and the Japanese Government ... , 
Sir Arthur Havelock resigns the Governorship of Tasmania 
tinder medical advice ... Four hundred Boers who have been ' 
prisoners at Ceylon leave Bombay for Natal ... 'Hie trial of 
Mr. Whitaker Wright begins l>eforC Mr. Justice Bigham. 1 . - 

Jan. 11.—General Kgerlon reports British advance in Somali¬ 
land as far as Jidballi ; he defeats the Dervishes, estimating 
their loss as 1,000 slain, British losses about 40 ... The 
Chinese Minister at Tokio telegraphs to Prince Ching to advisq 
the Chinese Government to observe strict neutrality in the event 
of war between Japan and Russia ... Mr. Seddrin invites the 
Premiers of the Australian Commonwealth, Canada, Cape' 
Colony and Natal to unite in sending a protest to-the Imperial 
Government against the introduction of Chinese into the Rand 
mines .. The Canadian Government invite Newfoundland to 
unite with the Dominion ... Sixty Russian students are sent to 
prison and 360 handed over to* the professorial Courts in 
Warsaw ... The Advisory Bo^rd on Military Education advises 
commissions into the regular forces to he given ,to candidates 
from the Universities. 

Jan. 12.—A Conference of Elder Statesmen in the presence 
of the Emperor takes place at Tokio to draft a reply to the last 
Russian note ... The Chinese Emp&or affixes nis seal to the 
Chinese-American commercial treaty ... The nominations for 
the Cape House of Assembly commence ... The Reichstag 
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reassembles at Berlin ... The exhibition of the International 
Society .of Sculptors, Painters and Gravers opens in London, 
under the presidency of M. Iiodin. 

Jan. 13.—President Roosevelt signs the proclamation to bring 
the Commercial treaty with China into force ... The Canadian 
and Natal Governments refuse U, join Mr. Seddon in his protest 
against the introduction of Chinese labour into the Rand mines 
... The Korean Government decides to open the Port of VViju, 
subject to the approval of China ... Dr. Lcderle, Health Com¬ 
missioner for New York, consents to continue to act under the new 
administration ... The Tibet expedition arrives at Tanu on the 
north side of the Tang La Puss ... Mr. Elliot leaves Sofia in 
order to take up his duties as Minister at Athens. 

Jan, 14.—The Chinese Government appoints Wu Ting-fang, 
formerly Ministcr at Washington, as one of the Ministers of the 
Wai-wa-pu ... M. Failures is rc-clected President of the French 
Senate. The four retiring Vice-Presidents are also re-elected. 
There is a stormy scene in the French Chamber on the question 
•of the expulsion of the Abbe Delsor. M. Combes’ proposal 
for adjournment is agreed to ... The Budget Committee of the 
Reichstag cancel several items of expenditure in the Foreign 
Office estimates ... The Garden City Association meets in 
London, Sir John Gorst and Mr. Rider Haggard being the 
principal speakers .. Mr. Felix Moscheles presides over a well- 
attended meeting in London, on the new universal language 
Esperanto ... The Tsar holds a reception of the Diplomatic 
body at St. Petersburg. To the Japanese Minister he expresses 
his unshaken hope for peace between their nations. China 
promises to maiptain strict neutrality. 

Jan. 15.—Mr. Chamberlain presides at the first meeting in 
London of his Tariff Commission ... Mr. W. O’Brien announces 
that he accepts the Chiltern Hundreds ... There is a lively 
discussion in the Reichstag on the German Press laws. 

Jan. r6.—The leading financiers of Tokio entertain the Naval 
and Military Attaches of the British and American Legations ... 
The Tsaritsa suffers from an attack of pleurisy ... President 
Roosevelt appoints Consuls to the ports in Manchuria opened 
under the Chinese-American Treaty ... The Dominion Govern¬ 
ment decides to postpone the Dissolution of Parliament until 
the summer. 

Jan. 18.—Mr. Balfour issues a letter to his supporters in the 
House of Commons urging their attendance on February 2nd ... 
The rules of procedure to be followed by the Tariff Commission 
are published ... The Foreign Relations Commiitee of the Senate 
in Washington agree to report the Panama Treaty to the Senate 
with very slight amendments ... An important convention of 
the United Mine Workers of America begins at Indianapolis 
... At a meeting at Newcastle, Australia, a resolution is adopted 
approving of Mr. Chamberlain’s principle of preferential trade 
... In the Reichstag Count von Billow makes a statement regard¬ 
ing the native rising in German West Africa ... The Tsaritsa 
recovers from her illness ... The river rises at Bloemfontein and 
causes a reservoir to burst; about thirty persons are drowned, the 
low-lying parts of thfe town being under water. 

Jan. 19.—Mr. Deakin, after consultation with Mr. Seddon, 
sends a telegram to the Colonial Secretary at Pretoria depre¬ 
cating the introduction of Chinese labour into the Transvaal ... 
China gives satisfactory assurance to the British and American 
Ministers that in the event of war she will maintain strict 
neutrality ... The Legislative Council, at Pretoria, passes the 
first reading of the Labour Importation Ordinance ... There is 
/a rebellion in Uruguay ... A representative meeting of the 
friends of temperance takes place in London at Exeter Ilall ... 
Mr. Whitaker Wright is cross-examined in the witness-box 
before Mr. Justice Bighatn. 

Jan. 20.—Lord Tennyson bids farewell to Australia; he is suc¬ 
ceeded as Governor-General by Lord Northcote ... Dr. Jameson 
is elected for Grahamstown, Cape Colony ... The second reading 
of the Labour Importation Ordinance is carried at Pretoria ... 
Mr. Morgan introduces a Bill in the American Senate to annex 
Panama, and to appropriate sums to compensate Panama, and 
Colombia, and the Panama Canal Company ... MM. Demeri 
and von Meuller. the Russian and Austrian Civil Agents to 
Macedonia, )eave*Constantinople for Salonica ... The Bishop of 
Hereford publishes a letter on $e grave national dangers involved 


tin the proposed policy of protection . • Mr. Balfour presides at 
a dinner in Edinburgh in honour of Professor Butcher. 

Jan. 21.—Mr. Balfour, in Edinburgh, presides when Sir R. 
Finlay delivers his address to the students as Lord Rector of 
Edinburgh University ... The Mayor and Vice-Mayor of Dover 
are unseated for bribery during thcir*election ... Ata meeting in 
Westminster a resolution is carried in favour of women having 
a vote in the management of the Church of England ... There i 
is further fighting in Somaliland ... The Bill to reduce the 
Members of the New South Wales Legislative Assembly from 
125 to ninety passes both Houses of the Legislature. The New 
South Wales Parliament is then prorogued ... Heavy rains in 
America cause destructive floods in the Middle West. 

Jan. 22.—In France the interpellation respecting the 
expulsion of the Abbe Delsor is again brought forward in 
the Chamber of Deputies. After a warm debate the action of 
the Government is approved by 295 votes against 243 ... The 
Transvaal Government agree to the postponement of the first 
ten millions of the Transvaal War contribution loan. 

Jan. 23.-—A dense fog occurs in London ... The town of 
Aalesund, in Norway, is completely destroyed by fire12,000 
people homeless ; relief is being sent from Norway and Germany 
... Mr. Hutchinson (Nationalist) is elected Lord Mayor of 
Dublin ... Levuka, one of the Fiji Islands is swept by a hurri¬ 
cane ; many lives are lost ... It is officially announced that the*, 
rebel force in Uruguay is defeated ... Several important changes 
in Italian Diplomatic Service are announced ... Mr. Arthur Lynch 
is released on license from Lewes Gaol ... The petition to the 
Transvaal Government to import uhskilled Asiatic labour is 
closed. * 

Jan. 25.—The consecration of the Rev, Professor Collins as 
Bishop of Gibraltar, and the Rev. II. H. Pereira as Bishop of 
Croydon, takes place at Westminster Abbey ... The Transvaal 
Labour Importation Ordinance is considered in committee at 
Pretoria ... A terrible explosion takes place in the shaft of a coal¬ 
mine in Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; nearly 150 men are entombed ; 
it is feared all will perish. 

Jan. 26.—Mr, Whitaker Wright is sentenced in the King’s, 
Bench Court to seven years’ penal servitude. Shortly afterwards 
he expires, in less than an hour after hearing his sentence ... 
The Lord Mayor presides at a meeting in the Mansion House 
to support the appeal for funds to reconstruct St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital ... The celebrated Library at Turin is destroyed by 
fire; many valuable manuscripts are lost ... The Labour 
Importation Ordinance passes through committee of the Trans¬ 
vaal Legislative Council ... The efforts to rescue the 184 men 
entombed in the Pennsylvania coal-mine prove unsuccessful. 

Jan. 27.—A public meeting is held in London to piotest 
against the present armed invasion of Tibet; a resolution against 
it is carried unanimously ... A post-mortem examination of Mr. 
Whitaker Wright’s body is male ... The coalowners and tins 
miners' representatives meet in London to consider whether the 
Coal Conciliation Board be continued ... Japan asks Russia 
for an early reply to their Government’s last note. 

Jan. 28.—An inquest on the body of Mr. Whitaker Wright is 
held at Westminster ... The telegrams which have passed be¬ 
tween New Zealand and the Colonial Office on the employment 
of Chinese in the Transvaal are published ... M. Masson 
succeeds M. G. Paris as President of the French Academy*. 

Jan. 29.—Russian authorities state that the reply to the 
Japanese Note will not be sent to Tokio until next week ... The 
Tibet authorities demand that the English armed expedition be 
withdrawn. 

Jan. 30.—The report of the War Office Reconstruction Com¬ 
mittee is issued. 

BY-ELECTIONS. 

Jan. 8.—In consequence of the death of Mr. C. Seale-Hayne 
a vacancy occurs in the representation of the Ashburton division 
of Devonshire. The result of the polling is as follows 

Mr. Eve (L.) ..'. 5,034 

Sir R. Harrison (C.). 3,558 

Liberal majority..?. 1,476 , 

Previous majority (1903), 771j increased majority, 705. 
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Jan. 15.—Polling takes place at Norwich for the Parliamen¬ 
tary vacancy caused by the death of Sir H. Bullard (C.). The 
result is as follows ;— 

Mr. Tillett (L.) . 8,576 

Mr. E. Wild (U.) .. 6,756 

Mr. Roberts (Lab.).?....". 2,440 


Liberal majority over Unionist. 1,820 

Free Trade majority, 4,260. 

Jan. 20.—Polling takes place at Gateshead for the election of 
a Member of Parliament in place of the late Sir W. Allan. The 
result of the poll is as follows :— 


Mr. johpson (L.) . 8,220 

Viscount Morpeth (U.) . 7,015 


Liberal majority . 1,205 

An increased majority of 259 over 1900, when the figures 
ran (L.) 6,657 ; (U.) 5, 7 11 ; Liberal majority, 946. 

Jan. 29.—Polling at Ayr Burghs, to elect a successor to the 
late Mr. C. L. Orr-F.wing (Conservative), resulted thus :— 

Mr. Joseph Dnbbie (Liberal) . 3,221 

Mr. George Younger (Conservative) . 3,177 


• Liberal majority. 44 

A Liberal gain. In 1900 the majority was 590 for C. (3,101) 
over L. (2,511). 

SPEECHES. 

Jan. I.—Mr. Frederic Harrison, in London, on the 
intrigues in the House of Commons, lie urges that a strong 
movement on land holding and land taxation should lie the 
alternative to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. 

Jan. 4.—Sir John Gorst, at Preston, on the probable effect 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. 

Jan. 5. - Lord Rosebery, in Edinburgh, says no Government 
that ever existed has been in so anomalous and humiliating a 
position as that of* Mr. Balfour’s ... Sir Edward Grey, at 
Carnarvon, on the Powers and the Far East, and education and 
Free Trade ... Mr. Lloyd-George, at Carnarvon, says there can 
be no surrender on the Education question ... Mr. Redmond, at 
Waterford, says Home Rule for Ireland will again come to the 
front ... Mr. Walter Long, at Bristol, speaks highly of the 
Government. 

Jan. 6.—Mr. Walter Long, at Bristol, justifies his position on 
the (juestion of Retaliation and Protection. 

Jam 7.—Mr. Lloyd-George, in London, characterises Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy as an insidious appeal to the selfish¬ 
ness,^ greed and cupidity of the nation ... Ur. Jameson, 
in Cape Colony, says he opposes the introduction -of Chinese 
lalwur. 

Jan. 10,—Mr. Seddon, at Wellington, New' Zealand, says 
that the introduction of Chinese labour into the Rand mines 
will be bitterly resented by the self-governing Colonies. 

Jan. 11. -Mr, Balfour, at Manchester, defends his conduct in 
regard to the changes in his Cabinet; he also deprecates all rash 
procedure on tariff questions among sections of the Unionist 
Party ... Mr. Chambcrlaiu, at Birmingham, refers to the South 
African War, tht Empire, and the Colonies ... Mr. Brodrick, 
at Guildford, says the Government will do all it can to ensure a 
peaceful solution of affairs in the East ... laird George Hamil¬ 
ton, in London, tells why he isso strong on FreeTrade, especially 
'on free entrance into this country of untaxed food-stuffs, 

Jan. 12.—Mr. Balfour, in Manchester, on the Imperial note 
which distinguishes his Party ... Sir Henry Fowler, at Wolver¬ 
hampton, on the uncertain position taken up by Mr. Balfour ... 
Sir Oliver Lodge, in London, on the reform in education which 
is necessary in all the schools of England, but not least in the 
public schools. 

Tan. 13.—Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Maidstone, on the 
Liberal Party’s principles and the Fiscal proposals of Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

Jan. 18.—Mr. Morley, at Arbroath, discusses the Fiscal question. 
He opposes Mr. ChAiberlain’s policy in all its forms and 
phases ... Lord Minto,fat Ottawa, on tnc Empire. 


Jan. 19.—Mr. Chamberlain, at the Guildhall, on his views of 
Fiscal re-arrangement ... The Duke of Devonshire, at Liver¬ 
pool, says he expected a real inquiry would be made by the ' 
Government on the faults and merits of Free Trade, instead of 
which a mass of undigested statistics had been given to the 
public. 

Jan. 20.—Mr. Morley, at Forfar, refutes the statements made 
by Mr. Chamberlain at the Guildhall ... Mr. Bryce, at East 
Grinstead, says that Mr. Balfour is playing Mr. Chamberlain’s 
game, but he thinks that the programme does not “catch on." , 

Jan. 21.—Mr. A mold-Forster, at Liverpool, on Army 
Reform ... Mr. Morley, at Arbroath, on the present confusion 
of Parties ... Mr. Austin Chamberlain, in London, on public 
expenditure ... Sir R. Finlay, in Edinburgh, on Nations and 
Arbitration. 

Jan. 22.—Mr. Chaplin, in London, says he'supports Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy ... Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, in 
London, on the temptations offered to manufacturers by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy ... Mr. Asquith, at Southport, says that* 
Mr. Chamberlain, at the Guildhall, only repeats arguments 
which have been over and over again refuted ...Sir E. Grey, at 
Morpeth, speaks of the dangers before the country if it abandons 
Free Trade. 

Jan. 23.—The Archbishop of Canterbury, at Canterbury, on 
tlie Education Act ... The Duke of Bedford, at Bedford, says 
he thinks Free Trade has proved a failure. 

Jan. 25. -The Duke of Connaught, in London, on the 
development of Ireland . . Mr. Winston Churchill, Dublin, 
contends that Ireland can gain* nothing by Ms* Chamberlain’s 
proposals. 

Jan. 26.—Mr. Lyttelton, at Leamington, on the Fiscal 
question ... Mr. Long, at Malmesbury, in praise of the Govern¬ 
ment ... Mr. Bryce, at Enfield, on Mr. Balfour’s policy of 
drift. 

Jan. 27.—Mr. Akers-Douglas, at Swansea, on the subject of 
war ; he insists that the confidence of the country is with the 
Government ... Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Glasgow, on 
the weakness of Mr. Balfour and the evils of a Protective Tariff 
... Lord H, Cecil, at Worcester, in defence of the position of 
the Unionist Free Traders ... Mr. Winstor. Churchill, at 
Worcester, says that it is in Parliament that the Fiscal question 
ought to be discussed and threshed out in open debate. 

Jail. 28.—Lord Goschcn, at Halifax, flatly denies Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain’s assertions, and says Parliament is the proper place to 
discuss the tariff question ... Mr. Austen Chamberlain, at 
King’s Norton, says the Government will appeal with confidence 
to the verdict of Parliament ... Mr. Chamberlain, at Birming¬ 
ham, on the future of the University ... Count Tisza, at Buda¬ 
pest, makes a statement on the continual obstruction in the 
Diet. 

Jan. 29.—Lord Goschen, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, says that , 
the increase in our imports is in food-stuflk and raw materials, 
not in manufactured goods .. Sir E. Grey, at Manchester, 
challenges protectionists to poi it cut a siiTgle country which is 
benefited by retaliation ... Sir R. Jebb, at Cambridge, urges 
the duly of Churchmen to support their schools, and defend the 
provisions of the Education Act of 1902 ... Sir John Gorst, in 
London, on educational methods. 

OBITUARY. 

Jan. 2,—Count Mussin Pushkin (Russia). 

Jan. 3.—Princess Mathilde Bonaparte, last surviving niece 
of Napoleon I., 83. 

Jan. 4.—Mr. \\. P. Coyne, Dublin, 36, 

Jan. 5.—Mr. Arthur J. Moore, 53, 

Jan. 7.—Sir Albert Woods, K.C.B., F.S.A., 88. 

Jan. 9.—M. Leon Gerome (French artist), 80. 

Jan. 10.—Mine. Antoinette Sterling. 

Jan. 12.—Lord Braybrooke, 76. 

Jan. 17.—Admiral of the Fleet the Hon. Sir H. Keppel, 95. 

Jan. 25.-—Sir Graham Berry (late Premier of Victoria), 8 i- 
... Sir Pi ugh MacDonelt, G.C.M.G., C.B., 72. 

Jan. 26.—Mr. Whitaker Wright, 58. * 

Jan. 29.—The Karl of Devon, 92. 
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American Catholic Quarterly Review—B urns and Oatks. i dot. 

Jam. 

r^eyclicril Litter, “ K. Supremi Ap istiil itits,” and English Translation. 

A Ci us.uk: ul Wealth : a Need of the I i.uvs. _ Rev, J. riead.il. 

Feudalism, Chiialiy, and the Communes in the Middle Age. Rev. R. 
I Pai sons. 

'The Teaching of the New Testament and of the Church rug trdirig Divoicc. 
R v. H. Pope. 

Richard Cr.ishaw. Watson U Selvage. 

Mr. Malloek on Science and Religion. Rev. F. FilzSimnns. 

The History of Religious Education in the Public Schools of Massachusetts. 
Rev. I,. S. Walsh. 

Impressions of France To-day. B. J. Clinch. 

Rev, John Thayer, 1758-181?. R. II. Clarke. 

Face to Face with Chiisi. R -v. A. J. Ma.e. 

American Journal of Sociology.— I,uzac. 50 cts. Jan. 

The Fiist German Mitniripd Exposition. II. Woodheatl. 

A MmlePMiiniciiiil ILpnlment. E. R Pope, Jr. * 

The Sociology oHlonHiet. G. Simniel. 

Moot Points in Sociology. Contd. K. A. Ross. 

Intioduetion to .Sociologr. Conld. G Ue Greet 

Note on Ward’s “ Pure Sociology.” Contd. A. W. Small. 

Antiquary.— s rot k. fid Fd>. 

Gtfice DIeu and Its Associations. H. lintlcr Johnson. 

'Two Suits of Armour in the Htstuiic.il Museum at liernc. IIlus. Concl. 
K. C. Clephan. 

letters from Fiance and the l.ow Countries, 1814-1817. Richard Twilling. 
Ancient Russian Urn tinetils and We ipons. lllus. T. Sheppard. 

Architectural Record.—14, Vksky Street, New \ohk. 95 cts. 

dun. 

The Watehoiis'and the Factory in Airhitecture. Bins. Russell Sturgis. 
Cordon Hall: the Home of Hail R. Hanna, Cleveland, Ohij, lllus. C. 
lluhassek. 

The New Theatres of New York, lllus. A C. T)a\id. 

The Work of Herts and Tallaut. lllus. A. H. Mooie. 

Architectural Review.— j. Crust New Street, Fetter Lank. 

is. Feb. 

Philibert de L’Onnc. lllus. R. Bloinfi.dd. 

St.oufoid, Contd lllus. VV. J. I.oflie, 

English Media;ml Figuie-Sculpture. Could. lllus. E. S. Prior and A. 
Gardner. 

Arena.—Grv and Bird. 25 cts. Jan. 

The Abolition uf Strikes .nisi Lock-outs. Prof. Frank Parsons. 

Twenty-five Years of Bribery and Co rupt Practices; the Railroads, the 
Lawmakers. the People. 15 (l. Flower. 

Robert Ingersnll. I lei nun E. Kittrcdge. 

Militarism at Home. F.irnst Cr. shy. 

Poe and his Misundertgimd Person duy Willi im I.eo Howard. 

Miss Uromgoole ; a Daughter of Tennessee. B. O. Flowei. 

Art Journal.— H. ViKii'i!. ts. fid. Feb. 

The International at the New Gallery. IHus. R. Dircks and Frank 
Rinder. 

Arnold Boecklin, lllus. Anita MacMahon. 

Henri Le Sidancr. lllus. Vera Camp!. 

Supplements,; Symphony in While ” after Whistler; and “ Autumn 
Leaves ” after H. Le Stdaner. 

Atlantic Monthly.— Cay and Bird. Jan. 

On Catering for the Public. B. 1 ’. 

The Sunny Side of the Transcendental Period. T. W. lligglnson. 

The Psychology of Advertising. Walter I). Scott. 

Fra Paolo Sarpi. A. I>. White. 

The Scab in America. Jack London. 

Morley’s Gladstone. Kollo Ogden. 

Some Nineteenth Century Americans. M. A. De Wolfe Ilowe. 

The Plus Colour of the Sky. T. J. J. See. 

Laura Bridgman. William James. 

Singapore. Elizabeth W. 11 . Wright. 

Street Railway Legislation in Illinois. E. B. Smith, 

The Meaning of Rhode Island. 

Badminton Magazine.—E yri and SrormwooDE. zs. Feb. 
'The Granges Alrerfard. Iilhs. Woes Victor Duleep Singh. 

Skating. Jlftis. Edgar Syers. 

J.ckeyitand Jockey ship. A Jfckif. 


The King of the U.iss. lllus. C. F. Holder. 

A Slyiian Chamois Diiic. illus. Baroness Franckanstem. 

On Behalf of the Pailiidg ■■ O.ri-n Jones. 

Aftei Wild Boar in Coisii.i. lllus. G. C. Rothery. 

Equine Jiitvlligeuc ■. Aluv Hayes. 

The Atilnhiog ,iph\ of a flout lllus. Dr. F. Wald. 

The Rich Man’s Moloi Car. lllus. Cl tudo Johnson. 

Bankers* Magazine,— Watbki.ow. 3s. F.-b. 

The Position of Ra.lway anil ■■shipping Companies under Protection. Chits. 
11 . Grinling. 

The City and the Fiscal Question. A Country Bankei. 

Bibliotheca Sacra.—K f.gin Paul. 75 cts. J-m. 

The Teachings of Umst and (he Modern Family. C. F. Thwing. 

The D -velopincnt of Scientific Tlioughl in the Ninetcjiuh Century. James 
Lindsay. 

Paik’s Th ‘ologic il System. F’. H. F'osler. 

Thu Evolution of Chistity. H. A. Stimson. 

The Rc idol’s Contilbnium to the Powei of Literature. O. N. Fi.kns. 

The Psychological .study of ihe Word of Jesus. J. A B.uei. 

Chinch Histoiy a' an Aid In Christian Unity. A. D. Severance. 

Influence uf the Ruvsim Lira gy. 

Blackwood’s Magazine.— Blackwood. 2s. fid. Feb. 

Three Gambits. 

Scnlup.i'uaiiii ; Dogs, So.lnp x. 

One Night's Exp. nonces 111 Thibet. C. If, Lcpper. 

Old Galway Life* Riudoin Iseeollectians. 

The Siege of Airah : an Incidi-nt of the Indian Mutiny; E. John Solano. 
The Bilds of Hawaii. J. A. Gwen. 

Stiii ley Baker; a Statesman- AtLenlurer of the Pacific. 

Musings without Method. Contd. 

A Focal Solution ; For ('onuuoiiplac ■ Minds. Selim. 

Russia and Japan . the Nasal Outlook. With Map. Active last. 

Foreign Trade Fallacus. 

Booklovers’ Magazine.— 1323, Walnut Si-rett, Ni-w York. 

■25 cts. l'\b. 

Mark Twain. With Portrait. T. M Parrott. 

The New Americ in School of Photographic Portraiture. lllus. C. Jarnall 
Abbott. 

Modern Stained Glass-Woik. IHus. 

Wagner and His Music-Diainas. lllus. O. Kobbc. 

The Romance of Scientific Pioneering. lllus. H. Foster B iin. 

Wbat Wc are buying at Panama. Map and lllus. / 

Bookman.—H oddkr and Stoughton. 6J. Jan. is. 

The Kingsleys. lllus. A St. John Adcock. 

Some Memories of Herb.it Sp nc.-r. 

Bookman.— ;America.) Dodd, Mead and Co., New York, aj cts. 

Jan. 

Alfred Henry Lewis. lBus. lohn Seymour Wood. 

The MusicSeison in New Vo:k. lllus. Lewis M. Isaacs. 

Wagner and the Grail Legend. W. E. Walter. 

Alciphron. Harry Thurston Perk. 

Canadian Magazine.— Ontario PnnusiuNG Co, Toronto.' *s <**> 

Jan. 

Spain as a Can.idi in sees It. lllus. W. A. R. Kerr. 

Canada and the Chamberlain Movement. With Portrait. J. W. Longlay. 
Professor Ashley and the Tariff Problem. J M. McKvoy. 

Mr. Gladstone and Imperialism, He-man W. Marcus. 

Sir Henry Irving and Dante. With Portraits. J. K. Webber. 

The F'ight for North Americi. With Map. A. G. Bradley. 

Captain.—N ewnbs. 6d. Feb. 

Blundell’s School. lllus. 

Cassell’s Magazine.— Cassell. 6d. Feb, 

President Roosevelt at Home. IHus, I). A, Willey. 

Dickens and the Dover Road. Ulus. W. Dexter. 

Remarkable Escipes. lllus. W. B Robertson. 

In a Railway Hospital. IHus. W. T. Roberts. 

The New Came of Vigoio. Illus. M. Randal Roberts. 

Mr. H. B. Irving. IlTus. S. Dark. 

Ni igara in Winter. IHus. O. FI. Dunlop. • 

A Joutney with Dreyfus'. Illus. J. E. Woolacott. 
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Cassler's Magazine.— 33, Bedford Street, Strand, is. Jan. 15. 
The Chumonix Electric Railway. Ulus. A. WiLoti. 

The Commercial Side of Engineering. W. M, McKarland. 

Multi-Cylinder Locomotives. Contd. Ulus. J. F. G..irns. 

The High Minimum Wage. M, M. Marks. 

Hydraulic Bower in Foundry and Atachine Shop. Ulus. V. J, Horner. 
Superheated Steam for Steam Engm.-$. lllus Bryan Donkin. 

Problems for the Engineering School. J. II. .stanwood. 

Arctic Railway Building, lllus. G. E. Walsh. 

Catholic World. —22, Patbrnostkk Row. is. Jan. 1 j. 

The Unconverted World. Rev. J. McSorley. 

Religion in the Philippines. 

Chuich Music. William Joseph Finn. 

The Necessity of Mystery in Revealed Religion. Rev. G. M. Sea le. 

The Story of a Famous Equestrian Statue of Hemi IV. at Paris, lllus. 
W. Twotnbley. , 

Morley's Life of Gladstone. Rev. J. J. Fox. 

Pi of. Hariiack and the Gosp J. Father ljuilibert. 

The Idea of Habit. Rev. T. V. Moore. 

Century Magazine.— Macmm.us. is. 4 d. F.b. 

Bric-h-Rrac Auctions in New Voik. lllus. A Big -low P dne. 

Thackeray's Friendship with an Am-ric.ui Family. Contd. 

Current Misconceptions in Natural Histoiy. John Uurtoughs. 

A Fiji Festival. Jllus. J. La Forge. 

RomnVillis. Ulus. Edith Whai ton. 

Henry Van I tyke. With Portrait. Hamilton W. Mabie. 

In the Alps on a Motor-Bicycle, lllus. J. Pennell. 

How to Live Long. Ur. K S. Tracy. 

Cflautauquan. —Chao rAtiqi-A Press. Clkvi-.i.ano, Ohio, 20 cts. Jan. 
American Immigration dming the Nineteenth Century. Ulus. J. K. 
Commons 

Mexico and the Allecs. lllus. Sua J. Stevenson. 

America in Coiitempoiary Sculpture, lllus. Edwin i Spencer. 

Rufus Putnam . the Fnth.r of Ohio, lllus. A. It. Huluort. 

• Metiupolitan Boston, lllus. Clias. Zuriilin. 

Christian Realm.— c>, Essex Sram-T, SritAND. 3d. Feb. 

Mr. Israel Zangwill. With Poitr.iit. Rev VV. C. Chisholm. 

The Birmingkim Post and Mr. Thackeray 11 mice. With Portrait. 

Shells and Shell-fish lllus. J. J. Ward. 

Klstow and John Runyan. lllus. 

Church Missionary Intelligencer.— Church Missionary Society. 

6 d. Fob. 

Conclusions of the Higher Critics examined. Canon Hayinan. 

Church Quarterly Review.— Siintiswooiui. 6s. Jan. 

The Church in Smith Africa. 

A Philosophy of Phrases. 

The Criticism of the Synoptic Gospels—Their Historical Value. 

Monotheism in Semitic Religions. 

Friedrich von Spec and the Win /burg Witches ; a Jesuit Philanthropist. 
Charlotte Mary Yonge. 

The Holy Eucharist. Contd. 

The Education Acts and After. 

The Uiiivcisity of Lutidon. 

Connoisseur.— Otto. is. Feb. 

Francois Boucher. Ulus. Edgcumbe Staley. 

Old Cbu.ch Plate at St. Lawrence Jewry. "lllus K Radford. 

Mr. Randolph Berens’s Collection, lllus. P. G. Konody, 

Old-Time Sport as illustrated in Prints, Books and Pictures. lllus, 
Ralph Nevill. 

The Wedgwood Collection at Nottingham Castle Museum. lllus. Contd, 
Miss H Ellen Browning. 

Mr. K. M. Kidd’s Collection of Poicelain. Ulus. W. Hcmrose. 

Some Forgotten Fields of Art. lllus. W. H. Draper. 

The Armour at Schloss Ambras. lllus, M. Mtmtgoiuery-Cnmpbell. 
Supplements: “ Mad one dc Pompadour ” by Boucher ; “ Weigliing ” by G. 
Rowlandson; “ Conjugal Love " after Cipriani, etc. 

Contgmporary Review.— Horace Marshall, as. 6d. Feb. 
School Reform. Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Free Trade New South Wales and Protected Victoria. C. H. Chomley. 

The Mystery of Dumping. J. A. Hobson. 

Mr. Charles Booth's Proposals for Fiscal Reform. Hon. Bertrand Russell. 
Napoleon’s Last Niece. Ivanovich. 

Puif. Loisy and the Teaching Church. Voces Catholic*. 

The Modern German Novel. Count S. C. de Soissons. 

The Life of the Konak. Victoria A. Buxton. 

House No. 13: An Episode in the Massacre of Kishinieff Korolenko. 

The Far East; Macedonia and the Far East. Dr. K. J. Dilion. 

Cornhiu Magazine.— Smith, Elder, is. Feb. 

3 ome Empty Chairs. Henry W. Lucy. 

,Macedonia—and After ? ' , 

A Grandmother’s Budget. Mrs. Frederic Harrison. 

The Campden Mystery. Andrew Lang. 

Among Japanese Hills. Ernest Foxwell. 

The Welsh in London. J, E. Vincent. , __ 

The Motion of the Solar System through Space. Frank Watson Dyson. 

The Improvement of Westininater. Thomas Falrman Ordish. 

Theodor Mommsen. Professor Tint, 
a Letter from Beaconsfield. Urbanus Syrian. 


Cosmopolitan.— International News Co. fid. Jan. 

Poverty in London. lllus. Lady Henry Somerset. 

San Marino ; the Oldest Repu! lie in the World. lllus. H. S Stone. 

The Odd and Eccentric in the Drama, lllus. H. H. Bnyes.-n, Jimr. 
Captain', of Industry • Symposium. With Pot trails. Contd. 

Some Famous Hymns and Their Authors. Jllus. Laura G. Smith. 
Childhood thmugh the Ages. lllus. Iafo Claretie. 

Peru and the I'iz.uros. Ulus. C. T. Br.tdy. 

Farming as an Occupation. W. J. Bryan. 

Critic.— G. l>. Putnam’s Sons, New York. as cts. Jan. 

Herbert S|*ncer. William James. 

W. 11 . Yeats. Eug.mii Buioks Frotliingham. 

Some American Puitiait-Pniutcrs. lllus. Chas. H. C.ffin. 

The Social History of England acrui ding to Punch, Contd. lllus. Lionel 
Strachey. 

The Copyright I aw of the United States, and the Authors of tile Continent. 
G. H. Putnam. 

Theodor Mommsen. With Poitriit. F. II. Copley. 

Critical ReviOW.—W illiams and Now.ate, is. fid. Jan. 15. 

J. S. Mum h, J. J. Jans, 11, T. Kl.nvness and <>. Jensen ; a Quartette of 
Norse Pre iclivs. Rev. J. Bnv.uidge. 

Davidson’. Old Testament Prophecy. Rev. H Wheeler Robinson. 

Guido Villa's C011ie111p01.ily Psychology. I'mf. J. lverach. 

Vou Sudan’s Greek Testament. R. W. .Stewart. ’ 

Dublin Review.—B urns AM, t)AIKS. fis. Jan. 

The Evid. net of the Monuments to l lie Prim, cy oi the Roman See. Kei' 
A. S Baines. 

The Language of the Schools. Re . F. Avelitig. 

Bishop l. Ii.idcrton and Iris Flock Dnni John Chapman. 

Life and Enr:gv. Ilnm J.ll Mcl.ruiglilin 

The London Vicariate Apostolic and the West Indies, JSS3-1S19. Rev. 
‘Thus. Hughes. 

The Aral) C.Miqu.st of Egypt. Rev. \V. FI. Kent. 

Minuriiis Felix K C. S. * • 

The Coniordat of iK 1. Contd. D Moncricff 0 ’Con~or. * 

The “ Tiio-Teli King ” in “ Piosideutitl Giac.-” Classic Piof, E. H. 
Pat kei. 

East and West.—21. P atcknosleu Square, i rupee. Jan. 

A Tiny til London's Lite. 11 . Gilbcit, 

'The Chinese Question. H. timsslicld 

Eastern P11nj.1l) . tin' Training of tin Rivers. S. S. Thorburn. 

The Principles of Theosophy. J. I. Vimad.tl.il. 

Our Homely Lyrics. Mahomed Ali. 

India'.,. Place in an I111pcii.il Federation. J. M. MacLan. 

The East and the West.—S. P. G. House, is. Jan. 
Missionaiy Ptoblcms. Aichbishop Davidson. 

The F'utitie of the Negro Kate in America. W. E. 1 !. Hit Bins. 

The Church and Education in South Africa. Rev. A. W, Robinson. 

The Chambers of a Chinese Smd Rev. W. T. A. Rather. 

Women’s Wmk amongst Kina-.iaus in the Punjab. Deaconess B.-ynon. 

Vaiit ti s of Method of MKsionaiy Work in India. Rev. .St. Clan 1 omtld&oou 
The Higher Criticism in India. Rrv, J. M. Marph.nl. 

The Religion of the Sikhs. H. A. Dallas. 

Economic Review.— Rivingtons. 3s. Jan. 

The American Trust. J. A Hobson. 

Is Free Trade a Fallacy '! R. E. M.icnaghten. 

The F'ailure of Free Tiudcis to attain tin ir Ideal, Rev. W. Cunningham. 
The Belgian Iailiour Colonies. H. J Ton. 

Edinburgh Review.— Longmans. 6s. Jan. 

Mr. Morley's Life of Gladstone. 

Folklore of Human Life. 

Telephones irt Great Britain. 

The Boer in War and Peace. 

Rob at Herrick. • 

New Discoveries in the Forum and the Archaeological Movement at Rome 
Franciscan Literature. 

'The Tariff Contioversy. J 
Kahie’s I.ife of Galileo. 

Some Aspects of Modern Geology. 

i acobtte Songs. 

'tee Trade and the Unionist Party. 

Educational Review.— 20, High Holborn, is. 8d. Jan. 

City Superintendent Maxwell of New York. With Portrait. 

Recent Educational Progress in Fiance. Gabriel Compayre. 

F.xtrcises in Thinking about Number and Space. Contd. C. J. Keysef- 
Thc College Conference of the Middle West. H. J. Barton. 

Religion in the General Education. Edwin D. Starbuck. 

The Amer.can College Course. Homer Eaton Keyes. 

Thirty Years’ Growth of German Universities. C. E. Wright. 

Why does the Small College remain Small t Elia A. Knapp. 

Empire Review.—M acmillan. is. Feb. 

The Expansion of Trade within the Empire. Ben. H. Morgan. 

Chinese Labour on the Rand ; Attitude of Mr. Seddun aud Mr. Deakitt. 
C. Kinloch Cooke. 

Co-operative Imperial Defence: a British Navy and an Imperial Army. 
Lieut.-€ol. Alsager Pollock. 

American Influences on British Industries; How Foreign Competition might 
be met. James G. McQunde. * 

Building Societies ; Aid* to National Thrift. Charles Cox. 

Female Suffrage nnd the Labour Party in Australia. E. M. Nall. 

The Great South Land; a Point for Historians and Geographers. Ida Lee. 
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Enfflneering Times.—P. S. Ki no. «d, Jan. 15. 

New H«adqaartcn of the Meriey Docks and Harbour Board under 

Coijtnwtion. . 

The Principles of Steam Engines. J. H. Dales. 

Superheated Steam. Illus. F. J. Rowan. 

Submarine Navigation. Ulus. 

English Historical Review.— Longmans. s»- Jan. 

S The Dutch on the Amazon and Negro in the Seventeenth Century. Contd. 
Rev. George Edmundson. 

Clarendon’s “ History of the Rebellion.” C H. Firth. 

The Northern Question in 1716. Contd. J. I*. Chance. 

Theodor Mommsen. F. Haverfield. 

English Illustrated Magazine.— Hutchinson. 6d. Feb. 
"Winter by the Zuider Zee. Illus. Virginia 111 inchard. ■ 

On the Road to Tibet. Illus. C. E. Simmonds. 

The Educational L idder. Illus. H. B. Philpott. 

Catering on Express Trains. Ulus. W. Fames. 

The Wagner Festivals at Munich. Cecil 11 albar. 

In Praise of Fife. Illus. Matte Bayne. 

Englishwoman’s Review.— Williams and Nokgate. rs. Jan. 15. 
Factory Wo;k. 

Expositor. — Hodder and Stoughton. js. Feb. 

The Lett—s to the Asian Churches. Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 

The Authorship of the Kmmuus loridenl. Rev. A, Carr. 

On the " Alistucratic Character ” of the Old Testament. 

'The Stu iy of the Greek New Testament. Prof. A. Souter. 

Adam and Christ in St. Paul. Prof. J. Denney. 

Expository Times.—S imukin, Marshall. 6 d. Feb. 

Th? General Synod of the Evangelical Church of Prussia, HJ03. Prof. 
F. Ealing. 

Old i r es-oinem Prophecy. Rev. J. A. Selbic. 

The Date of Solycai p’s Martyrdom. Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 

Fortnightly Review, — Chatman and Ham., as. fid. Feb. 
What can be done to help the British Stage ? An Appeal. 

Fust Principles in the Far East. Calchas. 

The Financtil and F.conomic Situation in Japan. W, Petrie Watson. 
English History in Napoleon’s Notebooks. Henry Foljambe Had. 

George Gissing. Arthur Waugh. 

<Jn Some French Novels of To-day. Comte de Stljgur. 

The State Discouragement of Literature. William Watson. 

The Problem of High Asi i. Demetrius C. Boulger. 

Cuchuluin; the Life of a Song. Stephen Gwynri. 

President Roosevelt. Sydney Brooks. 

Th.- Protectionist Ideal of Foreign Trade. W. M. Lightbody. 

The Royalist Movement in France. Normannus. 

, Lranaine ; an Unpublished Poem by E, A. Poe. Alfred R. Wallace. 

Eugene Sue. Francis Gribble. 

Forum.— Gav and Bird. 50 cts. Jan. 

American Politics. Henry Litchfield West. 

Foreign Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 

The Educational Outlook in America O. H. I'mg. 

Language ; the Need of a New Basis in Education. J. M. Rice. 

The 'Russo-Japanese Imbroglio. Muhammad Barokatullah. 
lnteniatiun.il Chess Tournaments. E. Kcmeny. 

Geographical Journal.— Edw. Stanford, as. Jan. »s- 
Northern Nigeiia. Plates and Map. Sir F. D. Lugard. 

Geographical Research. Col. SirT. H. Holdich. 

U.itlivnieitieal Survey of the Fresh-Water Lochs of Scotland. Phte and 
Maps. 

The Land of Mag.-llanes, and the Ona and Other Indians. Illus and Map. 
W. S. Barclay. 

The Roads to Tibet. With Map. D. W. Freshficld. 

Journey to Lhasa. Illus. G. G. Tsybikoff. 

Notes and Suggestions on Geographical Surveying and Practical Astronomy 
suited to Present Requirements. E. A. Reaves. 

Girl’s Own Paper.—4. Bouvbrie Street. 6d. Feb. 

Hockay. Ulus. G. W. Hastings. 

How to enjoy Orchestral Concerts. Illus. Contd. H. A. J. Campbell 
and Myles B. Foster. 

Girl’s Realm.— ti, Portugal Street. 6d. Feb. 

On the Making of Photographic Pictures. Illus. Mrs. G. A. Barton. 
Infanta Maria Theresa of Spain. Illus. Rachel C'hallice. 

Toys made from a Sheet of Paper. Ulus. M. S, C. S. 

Lady Gardeners at Knutsford. Illus. Christina Gowans Whyte. 

Goal Ball for Girls. Illus. A. Alexander. 

Picture Postcard Collecting as a Hobby. Illus. F,. W. Richardson. 

Her Royal Highness Princess Air of Albany. Illus. A. Roth. 
Representative Dolts of the Russian Empire. Illus M. Dinorben 
Griffiths. 

Good Words.— ISBtSTER. 6d. Feb. 

Old Lesson Books. A. M. F. 

St. Valentine’s Day. Illus. A. W. Jarvis. 

The blade of the World. With Diagrams. J. Milne. 

Tbk Jpb /. F. Rowbotham. 

The Msrvello#! Maguey of Mexico. Illus. A. Inkersley. 

Reason and Rationalism from the Sid; of Religion. Cuntd. Canon H. 
, ,V, . Hensley Henson. , > 


Great Thoughts.—*, St. Bride Street. 6d. Feb. 

W. E. H. Lecky. With Portrait. Rev. R. P. Downs'. 

Art Matters and Punch Humour; Interview with Mr. M. H. Spiel mann. 
With Portrait. Rev. I, Harris. 

H. M_ Customs; Interview with Sir Charles Follett. With Portrait. R> 
Blathwayt. 

C’ifford Haimon and His Work. With Portrait. E. W. 

Rev. F. B. Meyer. With Portrait. K. Blathwayt, 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine.— 45, Albemarle Street, *#. 

Feb. _ 

Mount McKinley; America’s Unconquered Mountain. Illus. F. A. Cook. 
An Elephant Drive in Siam. Illus. A. H. fiurgoyue. 

The Trick of Education. Alice Meyn-11. 

Ital.an Fantasies. Illus. Contd. I. Zangwill. 

The Mariner’s Comp iss. Simon Newcomb. 

The University of Athens. Illus. Chat. F. Thwing. 

Tailoring Animals. Illus. H. C. McCook. 

The Cruise of the Tonqutn. Illus. C. X. Brady. 

Homiletic Review.— *4, Fleet Street, is. Jan. 

Why are not more Souls saved by Preaching ? H. Johnson. 

The Contributions of Aiclixology to-Faith. Prof. Jam.s Orr. . 

Buddc’s H yputhi-'is of the Kemte Origin of the Mosaic Religion of Israel. 

Prof. E. Kihiig. t 

Modes of Speaking and Preaching. Dr. Q. Walker. 

Horlick’s Magazine.— 1. Broad Street Avunue. 6d, Jan. 15. 
The Legend of the Holy Grail. A. E. Waite. 

A Recollection of Robert Browning. Laban Rewell. 

Tell Years of Australian Verse. E. C. Uulsy. 


House Beautiful.— a, Finsbury Square. 6d. Jan. 15. , 
Indian Houses Ulus. Raja Vanna. 

Wallpapers. Ulus. 

Lost and Vanishing London. Illus. 

Humane Review.— Bell, Jan. 

Vivisection. Kdwuid Carpenter. 

The Kinship of Life; a Secularist View- of Animals’ Rights. G. W. Foote, 
Crime, Punishment, and Disease. ” I,:x.” 

Sports—Legitimate and Illegitimate. Rev. J. Stratton. 

Nature-Lessons from tieorge Meredith. Henry S. Salt. 

Anti-Vi isectiouists and the Odium Tlieol gicuin. 

F.ogging in the Navy. J. Collinson. 

Independent Review.— Unwin, as. 6d. Feb. 

Mr. diaries Booth's Work ; the Gi eater Enquiry. 

Experience of the Housing Question. N. G. Pierson. 

The Autumn Campaign. Sir Edward Grey. 

The Creeds and the Clergy. Rev. H. Rashd.tll. 

Early Victorian Characteristics. E. S. P. Haynes. 

Sweating—Iu Cause and Cure. J. Ramsay MacDonald. 

The Claims of Classical Studies. A, W.^Pu-kard-Cambiidgc. 

George Gissing. N. Wedd. 

Circumstances in the Far East. With Map. A. J, Herbert son. 

An Ambition of Japan. A. M. Latter. 

The Transvaal Labour Problem. F. H. P. C res well. 

The American Revolution. Frederic Harrison. 


International Journal of Ethics.— Sonne,nschein. as. 6d. Jan. 

The 'True Democratic Ideal. J. W. Hi own. 

Relativity attd Finality in Ethics. Thomas C. Hall. 

'The Toleration of Error. Mrs. Eliza Ritchie. 

Proveibtal Morality. K. A. Duff. 

Crime in England. S. J. Barrows. 

The Cynics. John MucCuun. 

The Individualism of Marcus Aurelius. W. A. Watt. 

The Spring of Salvation. H. B. Alexander. 


Jewish Quarterly Review.— Macmillan. 3s. 6d. Jan. 
Rabbinic Conceptions of Repentance. C. G. Montefiore. 

Nnrth-Semitic Epigraphy. Stanley A Cook. 

The Arabic Portion of the Caito Gcnizah at Cambridge. Dr, II. Hirschfeld. 
What is ■’ Jewish ” Literature ? Symposium. 

The Jews and the Engli-h Law. Contd. H. S. Q. Honriuues. 

Josjph Perlcs. Dr. F. PerUs. 

The Jewish Literature of the Middle Ages. Prof. M. Steinschneider. 


Journal of the Royal Colonial 

Avenue. 6 d. 

Our Fiscal System. A. Hi.lier. 


Institute.— Northumberland 
Jau. 15. 


Lady’s Realm.— Hutchinson. 6d. Feb. 

Herbert Schmalz and His Work. IUus. Marion Hepworth Dixon. 

Winter in the Land of Flowers. Illus. H. E. Browning. 

English Wives of Foreign Noblemen. Illus. 

Some Houses Where Famous Novels have been written. Illus. G. A. 
Wade. 

What theJNation spends on Dress. Illus.’ H. Macfarlane. 

The Art of Living ; Symposium. 

Some Royal Dowagers of Europe. Illus. Contd. 

Leisure Hour.— 4. Bouvemk Street. 6d. Feb. 

Deep Sea Chimeras. IUus. F. T. Bullen. * 

Do Jesuits encourage Sin 1 Father Gerard and the Editor. 

The Problem of the British City. Contd. F. A, McKenzie. 

Life in a Floating Engine-Room. Illus. O. N. E. 

James Thomson; the Bard of “ The S«asons.” Contd. Rev. J. Cunning¬ 
ham. 

The Shaftesbury Training Ship. lllm| Hugh B. Philpott. 
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The New Portfolio 


COLOURED PICTURES. 

« » 9 

ft contains Twelve High-class Colourtype Reproductions of Original Oil and 
Water Colour Paintings by the famous Kurtz Process. 


This Unrivalled Portfolio contains the followxno Pictures :— 
I. Venice. Thos. Moran. Sunset on Long Island. 


The Harbour at. Venice .. 

The Song of the Lark 
The Shepherd's Star 
Berkshire Brook in Autumn 
The Chess Players 
A Summer Day In Holland Waters 


. . Thou. Moran. 

.. Breton. 
.. .. Breton. 

t'\ Bolton Jones. 
Portietjc. 
. ■ Paul Clays. 


Purity 

Youth. 

The Fortune Teller 
The Wedding Party 
Venice 


Thos. Moran. 
.. Ilen uer. 
. . Rondel. 
Detti. 
Kowalski. 
Henry .S'. Smith. 


When mounted and framed, these Pictures can hardly be distinguished from Original Oil 
and Water Colour Pictures. 

They have been graciously accepted by Her Majesty the Queen, and they have been 
commended by— 

Sir E. J. POYNTER Mr. G. F. WAITS, R.A. 

And Sir PHILIP BURNE-JONES. 

The twelve Subjects enumerated above make six exquisite pairs, with which any Home, School, 
or Club Room would be artistically furnished. The beauty of the Colourtype process m which they 
are reproduced is to he found in the fact that it preserves the “atmosphere” and “spirit” of a work 
of art—those undefmable qualities of a picture which are generally lost in reproductions by other 
printing processes. 

PRICE, HALF-A-CROWN. 

The twelve Pictures may also he supplied mounted in artistic cut-out dark green mounts, with 
bevelled edge, 20 in x 15 in. Price Half-a-Quinea, postage included, to any address in the 
United Kingdom. 

Address the Manager :— 

-! a I “REVIEW OF REVIEWS” OFFICE, 

I i4» Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 








Are You fond of Poetry? 


You can have the B$$t VCfSC of the 
6 fCdtC$t P 0 Ct$ of the Nineteenth Century 

For 2 /- down <3/~ with bookcase), 

And nine further instalments of 2/- a month after you receive the books. 
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The LITTLE MASTERPIECE LIBRARY OF POETS is edited by 

Wim.iui Stkah, Junr., and consists of Twelve Handsome Volumes bound in green 
cloth : they measure 6 inches by 4 inches; the type is clear and distinct, and there > 
are 2,500 pages in the set. The twelve volumes contain the best poems of— /. 

BURNS. SCOTT and MACAULAY. 

TENNYSON. MINOR AMERICAN POETS. // T 

ROBERT and MRS. BROWNINO. KEATS and SHELLEY. // in“11 

WORDSWORTH. LOWELL. // bonkcase: 

Mi ARNOLD and COLER 1 DOE. WHITTIER. // sigHed 

LONGFELLOW. i BYRON. //"''" 


1 X-'X * accept your 

, anil there // Little Master- 
.c n f_ / / Jptec* Library 

X.■ X offer, find emlose 
X‘X * hereby agree to 

S, • S make further payments of 

x.'x on ^ rsl ^y °f enc ^ 

X-'X m ® n,h » beginning next month, 
X-'X' UI , ltl * s baH have 20s. 
X-'X v in i *“■ * a * so «od<w® iS. for the 

S/S bookcase (cross out if not required). 

Signed 
r Address 

To itilNRY 8Ti) AI >.* Must bray House, Norfo lk 8t, 
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IWbrary Association Record.— Whitcomb House, Whitcomb 
StbeeT. ts. Jan. 15. 

The Leeds Public Free Libraries. Thomas W. Hand. 

Relative Functions of the Reference and Lending Libraries. Butler Wood. 


Library World.— 18*, Queen Victoria Street. fid. Jan. 15. 
The Gutenberg Missal Controversy. J. Rivers. 

A True Fiction Percentage. J. D. Stewart. 

Indeaing. Contd. L. Clarke. . 

„ Longman's Magazine.— Longmans. 6d. Feb. 

Sikhim; the Land where the Rhododendrons grow. M. C. Paget. 

The Swimming Powers of Animals. Paul Fountain. 

Quebec; a Gateway of Empire. Esther Hallam Moorhouse. 

McClure’s Magazine. —10, Norfolk Street, Strand, to cts. Jan. 
The Wild-AnimaT Surgeon and His Patients, lllus. A. W. Rolker. 

Can the South solve the Negro Problem 1 lllus, Carl Schurz. 

The ^History of the Standard Oil Company. lllus. Contd. Miss Ida M. 

Tunnelling out of Libby Prison. lllus. J. M. Wells. 

Macmillan's Magazine.— Macmillan, is. Feb. 

The Training of Teachers. Miss Hodgson. 

Ten Years in a Prohibition Town (Fredericton, New Brunswick), John 
Davidson. 

La Rata Enconmaja. W. Spotswood Green. 

The Football Fever. H. F. Abell. 

President Diaz of Meaico. Andrew Marshall, 

Studies in Shakespeare’s “ Antony and Cleopatra.” J. L. Etty. 

Imperial Purposes and Their Cost. T. B. Browning. 

Magazine of Art. —Cassell, is. Feb. 

Town Houses, lllus. T. Raffles Davison, 

James Orrock. lllus. Mrs. Arthur Bell. 

Rossetti, Burne-Jones, and William Morris; the Oxford Circle. lllus. 

Val. C. Frinsep. 

Prof. Ludwig Passini. Illjs. 

The Furnishing and Decoration of the Bedroom, lllus. A. Vallance. 
Picture Sales of 1003. Ulus. W. Roberts. 

Art Forgeries and Counterfeits ; Scarabs, etc., etc. lllus. M. H. Spieimann. 
Supplement.—" Totnes " after Turner. 

Magazine of Commerce,— 155, Cheapside. is. Feb. 

Points for Exporters. Contd. Arthur Harris. 

The New Zealand Gum Industry, lllus. Miss Constance'Barnicoat. 

A Matter of Fact Talk on Advertising. E. L. Maxwell. 

Modern Office Equipment. lllus. 

A Traction Engine That walks, lllus. 

The Story of the Blanket. Illtis. 

London’s New Tube, lllus. H. G. Archer. 


Mind.— Williams and Norgate. 4s. Jan. ij. 

The Definition of Will. F. H. Bradley. 

The Relations of Ethics to Metaphysics. W. H. Fairbrother. 

Kant’s Transcendental Idealism and Empirical Realism. Contd. C. M. 
Walsh. 

Prof. Adamson’s Philosophical lectures. G. D. Hicks. 

Missionary Review.— 44, Fleet Street, is. Jan. 15. 

Some Grave Missionary Problems. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

The Redemption of the City. Rev. Walter L iidlaw. 

The Present Outlook in China. Rev. H. S. Ferguson. 

The Protestant Literary Movement in China. J. T. Gracey. 

The Work of the British and Foreign Bible Society, lllus. Miss F. Klick- 
mann. 

Monlst.— Kegan Paul. as. 6d. Jan. 

Primitive Rome. G. Sergi. 

Ants and Other Insects. Concluded. A. Forel- 
The Still Small Voice. Dr. Paul Carus. 

A Buddhist Genesis. A. J. Edmunds. 

The Higher Criticism. G. W. Gilmore. 

The First Buddhist Council. T. Suzuki, 

Monthly Review.— Murray, as. fid. Feb. 

T. Sturge Moore and George Darley. 

The Crisis in the Far East. Robert Mach ray. 

Audiences and Exits. With Plans. Paul Waterhouse. 

Italian Iktlicy and the Vatican. Commendatore F. Santini. 

Danish Agriculture and Free Trade. R. A. Westenhulz. 

The Cavalry and Its Principal Arm. Cavalry. 

The Jewish Peril in Russia. M. O. Menchikoff. 

Through Macedonia. L. Villa i. 

W. E. H. Lecky. Hon. Emily Lawless. 

A Further Study at Assist Iuus. Basil de Sfilincourt. 

A Russian Privateer in the Mediterranean. Julian Cot belt. 


Muniey'a Magazine. — Horace Marshall. 6d. Feb. 
Jekyl Island ; a Millionaire’s Paradise, lllus. S. M. Williams. 

An Era of Air-Ships. lllus. J. F. Thorne. 

The Tercentennial of Henry Hudson. lllus. Jane W. Outline. 
The Development of the English Language. Brander Matthews, 
The Wallace Collection, lllus. Waiter Jenney Smith. 

The Deaf Blind. Ulus. D. A. Willey. 


National Review.— Edw. Arnold, as. 6d. Feb. 
Spain and Morocco. Senator Eugenio Montero Rios. 

A National Tariff for National Defence. 11 . W. Wilson.. 
Evelyn’s Grand Tour, Austin Dobson. 

The Problem of Alien Immigration. Major W. Evans-Gordon. 

Concerning Doctors. . Mrs. Earn* 


American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 

Some Winter Plays. Mia Eveline Godley. 

Gunnery and Parliament. Arnold Wnite. 

The Poet’s Diary. Contd. Lamia, 

A Naval View of the Army. Retired Officer. 

Colonial Friends and Foreign Rivals. R. H. Inglis Palgrave. 

Greater Britain. 

New England Magazine.— 5, Park Square. Boston, as cts. Jan. 
Christmas at Cape Sabine, lllus. Lieut. R. E. Peary. 

The Remarkable Barye Bronzes, lllus. R. 1 . Geare. 

Sundials Old and New. lllus. Alice Morse Earle, 

The Di ill toward Despotism; a Plea for Democracy. Harvey N. 
Shepard. 

The President’s Horsemanship. lllus. E. E. Paine. 

To the Arctic Circle in a Motor-Car, Ulus. C. J. Glidden. 

Christmas ; the Great Anniversary Day, Edward Everett Hale. 

More Quaint Readers in the Old-Time School. Ulus. C. Johnson. 

Should We despise Benedict Arnold! Ulus. E. L. Morris. 

New Ireland Review.— Burns and Oates. fid, Feb. 

Ireland and Free Trade. Rev. T. A. Finlay. 

Reforms in Primary Education. William Magennis. 

Ireland—Centralised Departments. William Field. 

Bacon’s Preface to the Instauratio. Rev. W. A. Sutton. 

The Religious Songs of Connacht. Contd. Dr. Douglas Hyde. 

New Shakespeareana.— Shakespeare Press, Westfield, New 
Jersey. 75 cts. Jan. 

Mr. Ashurst on Mr. Matlock's Title-Pages on Shakespeare and John Davies. 
Isaac Hull Platt. 

Nineteenth Century and After.— Sampson Low. as. sd. Feb. 
Lord Wolseley's Autobiography. Karl or Cromer. 

The Gentians at Waterloo and Anglo-German Relations. Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett. 

A Colonial Comment on the Report of the War Commission. Brigadier- 
General Sir Edward Brabant. M 

Japanese Relations with Korea. Joseph H. Longford. 

Pruuary Education in Australia. Bishop of North Queensland. 

The Nebulae. Rev. Edmund ledger. 

The Religion of the Greeks. Herbert Paul. 

Behind the Fiscal Veil. Montague Crackanthorpe. 

A Forgotten Volume in Shakspeare's Library. Sir F.dward Sullivan. 

An Ex-Prisoner on Professional Criminals. H. J. B. Montgomery. 

Sermons and Samuel Pepys. Rev. D. Wallace Duthie. 

The Schools of the Royal Academy of Arts. Fred. A. Eat on. 

The State Registration of Nurses. Lady Helen Munro Ferguson. 

Religious Apologetics. Rev. Dr. Gregory Smith. 

Free Trade and British Shipping. W. H. Kenwick. 

North American Review.— Wm. Heinemann. as. 6d. Jan. 
Herbert Spencer. William Henry Hudson. 

The Jewish Question ; How to Solve It. Arnold White. 

The School of Journalism. Horace White. 

Lynching of Negroes ; Its Causes and Prevention. Thomas Nelson Page. 
Morley’s Life 01 Gladstone. Contd. Goldwin Smith. 

Two Treaties of Arbitration. Thomas Barclay, 

“ Parsifal ” and Its Significance. I-awrence Gilman. 

Practical Phases of Caribbean Domination. Frederic C. Penfield. 

Poetry and Poets of America. Chin-ton Collins. 

Woman’s Assumption of Sex Superiority. Annie Nathan Meyer. 

Mr. Root’s Services in the War Department. Brig.-Gen. W. H. Carter. 
President Roosevelt’s Message and the isthmian Canal. Francisco Escobar. 

Open Court.— Kkgan Paul. 6d. Jan. 

Christmas and the Nativity of Mittras. Rev. R. Sinker. 

The Japanese Floral Calendar. lllus. E. W. Clement. 

Did William Shaksper write Shakespeare? J. W. Keifer. 

The Gospels of Jesus and Paul. Rev, J. C. Allen. 

Stone-Worship. lllus. Hr. Paul Carus. , 

Palestine Exploration Fund. —38, Conduit Street, as. 6d. Jan. 15. 
Excavation of liezcr. lllus. R A. Stewart Macalister, 

Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre. Cone). Major-Gen. Sir C. W. Wilson. 
Platanos and PlatanS. Prof. Clermont-Ganneau. 

The Immovable East. Contd. P. G. Baldensperger. 

Haalbec. R. Phene Spiere. 

Four Samaritan Manuscripts belonging to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
A. E. Cowley. 

Observations on the Dead Sea Level. Dr. E. W. Gurney Mastsrman. 

Pall Mall Magazine.— Newton Street, Holb ikn. ss. Feb. 
Pictures and the Piiolic. lllus. E. Rimbault Dibdln. 

(ieorge Frederick Watts. Ulus. H. Beebie. 

How and Why Animals are coloured, luus. R. I, Pocock. 

Devonshire House. Ulus. E. M. Jessop. 

Thackeray; Literary Geography. Ulus. .Wil iam Sharp. 

Dr. Sven Hedin at Home. lllus. G. Brockner. 

The Taming of Garden Birds, Ulus. Rev. F. Irwin. 

The Mystery of Cancer. Ulus. X. 

Of Political Meetings. G. S. Street. 

Writers and Editors. Mrs. K. Neish. 

Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson, fid. Feb. 

Humours and Dangers of Steeplechase-Riding. Iihts. Fox Rusaeil. 
Debutantes and Photography; From King's to Photographer's Throne. 

lllus. Gordon Mygy. _ 

The Musk-Rat; the Keeper of the Water-Gate. lllus. C. G. D. Roberts. 
Some Playgrounds of Kings. lllus. ’ Lieut.-Col. Newnham-Davfs, 

The Arbour-Day Movement. Hut; E. D. TUI. ,* 
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Philosophical Review.— Macmh.uk. 3s. Jan. 

Aristotle's Posterior Analytic*. Prof. John Watson. .... 

"l'he Reality of the Finite in Spinoza's System. Ur. Eltza Ritchie. 
Rationality and Belief. Prof. A. K. Rogers. 

Positivist Review.— Wm. Reeves. 3d. Feb. 

The Evolution of Religion. Kredciic Hiiriison. 

England, Japan, and China. Prof. E. S. Becsly. 

Educe and Polities. S. H. Swiiny. 

Practical Teacher.— 33, Paternoster Row. 6d. Feb. 

Fire Drill for Schools. Din - 

Child-Study ami the Training of the Teacher. J. Gunn. 

Dr. James Knight. Illus. 

Psychological Review.— Macmillan. 3s. Jan. 

The Participation of the Eye Moveinuus in the Visual Perception of 
Motion. Raymond Dodge. _ . _ 

An Inquiry into ihe Nature of Hallucination. Boris Sidis. 

The Limits of Pragmatism. J. Mark Baldwin. 

Quarterly Review.— Murray. 6s. Jan. 

The New Socialism. 

The History of the British Army. Col. E. M. Lloyd. 

* The Menic System of Weights and Measures. 

The Art of the Nineteenth Century. Laurence Binyon. 

Matter and KLctricity. W. C. D. Wlictliain. 

-Some Tendencies of Modem Sport. 

<^ue Sqais-je J Rev. M. Kaulmann. 

Tools, Trusts, and Industrial Coiuhimtions in the United States. Prof. 
S. J. McLean. 

Mr. Creevey and liis Contemporaries T. E. Kebbel. 
latest L'glits on the Homui c Question. 

The Abbe Loisy and Libe: at Catholicism in France. 

Lord Salisbuty and the Qtmt.ery Rcvitiv. 

Quiver.— Casskll. 6,1. Feb. 

Mr. Culeridge-Titylor's “ Atonement.” Ulus. Raymond Blathwayt. 

Bible Summits, illus. Rev. J. G. McPherson. 

Basil the Organiser. Illus. Dean Silence. 

A School of Domestic Tiaining. Illus. A. Pors .ns. 

A Dork Spot in a G eat City. Illus. M. Hnmpson Simpson. 

Railway Magazine.— 30, Fetter Lank. 6d. Feb. 
Carnforth Railway Station. Illus. R. E. Charlwood. 

Elect, ic Ti action on the Lancashire and Vo. kstiire Railway. Illus. 

East of tile 41 V ” Class Engines. Illus. 

Locomotives of the I tali in Mediterranean Railway. Clias. R. King. 

Railway Stations in Curious Places. Illus. G. A. Wade. 

British North Borneo Company’s Railway. Illus. G. Cecil. 

-Some Recent Through-Tram Services Ulus. A. E. Jeidon. 

-South-Western Extension of Midland Railway. Ulus. Heibcrt Rake. 
Gradients of the N. B. K. Illus. VV. J. Scott. 

Reader. —Lamlky, New York. as cts. Jan. 

A Day with Whistler. Frederick Keppel. 

The Novelist’s Gentleman. Geraldine Bonner. 

* 

Reliquary.— Bemrose. as. 6d. Jan. 

About Almanacs. Illus. IV. ileneage I-cage. 

The Oi igin of the Pen-annular Brcoch. Illus. Edwaid Lovett. 

A Chat about Spoons. Ulus. R. Quick. 

Crosses at Hornby and Melling in Lons tale. Illus. W. ti. Colling,rood. 
The Church at St. Levan, Cornwall. Illus, Charlotte Mason. 

Review of Reviews. — 13, Aston Place, New York, as cts. Feb. 
General Janies Longstr.-ct. J. S. Wise. 

Governor Taft in the Philippine 1 -. F. W. Nash. 

The Mexican Cotton-Boil Weevil. Ulus, 1 . O. Howard. 

The Railways of Chino. Illus. A. J. Brown. 

Windmill Irrigation in Kansas. Ulus. P. Eastman. 

St. Nicholas.— Macmillan, is, Feb. 

The Baby’s Cap. Ulus. N. Hudson Moore. 

Scottish Geographical Magazine.— Euw. Stanford, is. 6d. 

Jan. 15. 

Bathymetrical Survey of the Fresh-Water Lochs of Scotland. Maps and 
Ulus. 

Scottish Historical Review.— MacLehosi-, Gj.asc.ow. as. 6d. Jan. 
On a Legend from the tsland of Tirce. R. C. Graham, 

The Municipal Institutions of Scotland. Sir James 1 >. Marwick. 

The Bannatyne Manuscript; a Sixteenth Century Poetical Miscellany. 
J. T. T. Brown. 

Life III a Country Manse about 17*0. Rev. Henry Grey Graham. 

The Fiscal Policy of Scotland before the Union. W. R. Scott. 

Romish Officers in Sweden. A. Francis Steuart. 

The Bishop-- of Dunkeld. Bishop Dowden. 

Scribner's Magazine.— Sampson l,f,\v. is. F.K 
Some Gardens in Spain. Illus. Helena Rutherford Ely. 

Letters from England in 1846-49. Ulus. Mrs. G. Banc.oft. 

The War of 1817. With Map. Ulus. Contd. Capt. A. T. Mahan. 

Char les Keene as an Etcher. Ulus. M. H. Spielmaon. 

The Centenary of Ahieri at Asti. Illus. T. R. Sullivan. 

Salvini. Illus. N. Hapgood. 

The New Portal of St. Bartholomew's Church. Illus. Russell Sturgis. 

Strand Magazine.— Newnes. 6d. Feb. 

Voices in ParliamAtt. Ulus. A. Grant. 

The Story ofBradshaw." Illus. Newton Deane. 

Gur Grandmothers’ Fashion-Plate^ Illus. Arabella DrysdaL-Davis. 
Childhood in Pictures. Illus. S. It, Ludovic. 


Afghan Beast Fables. Ulus. J 
The Forbidden Citv of Lhassa. 
What is a Good Advertisement f 


. A. Shepherd. 

Ulus. G. T. Tsybikov. 
Ulus. 


Sunday at Home,— 4, Bouvehie Street. 6d. Feb. 

The letters of Kmelia Russell Gurney. (.Hus. Rev. T. A. Gurney. 

Shark and Turtle. Ulus. F. T. Bulleii. 

The Centenary of the Biitish and For eign Bible Society. Ulus. Miss F« 
Klickmaun. * 

The Catacombs. Illus Rev. F. B. Meyer. 

Joshua's Long Day. With Map. E. Walter Maunder. 

Foreign Reman Catholic Orders in B ilain. Contd. Illus. D. 
Williamson. 

Sunday Magazine.— Tsbistisk. 6d. Feb. 

The Influence of the Church. Rev. C. Silvester Home, 

The People of the Abyss. Contd. Illus. C. Ray. 

Man’s Place in the Universe. Rev. J. Urquhart. 

Paradise Island ; or, the Romanceof Metlakahtla. Illus. Cuntd. G.T. B. 
Davis. 

My Philosophy of Life. Helen Keller. 

Sunday Strand.— Newnes. 6d. Feb. ' 

Pictures in the Royal Holloway College. Illus. Could. A. B. Cooper. 
The Hampton Court Conference. Ulus. E. Baker. 

Is Church-Guiog Unpopular? Symposium. 

The Work of the Prison Volunteers. Illus, Maud BalHngton Booth. 

Technics.— Newn. s. yd. Jan. 15. 

Chariottcnburg; the Beilin Technical High School. Ulus. Prof. W. E. 

Dolby, 4 ' 

Metallography; or, the Internal Structure of Metals. Illus. A. H. 

Htorn5. * 

Radium. Ulus. Edwin falser. 

East Loudon Technical College. Illus. J. I.. S. Hatton. ■ 

Present-Day Mural Decoration, illus. Arthur Seymour Jennings. 

The Modern Art of Dyeing. Reginald Brown. 

Schemes of Textile Design. Ilius. Prof. Roberts Beaumont. 

The Continuous-Current Dynamo. With Diagrams. H. M. Ilobart. 

On the Diagrammatic Illustration of Clu-s Lectures. With Diagrams. 
Wilfred J. Lineham. 

Technical Educ -tion and the Maintenance of our lndusti ial and Commercial 
Position. Prof. Wertheimer. 

Rapid-Cutting Steel. Illus Prof. J. T. Nicolson. 

Structural Desigti. Illus. E. Fiaiidcr Ktchells. 

Temple BaP.— Macmillan, is. Feb.' 

Some Aspects of Horace Walpole. M. Barrington. 

Colony-Making in English Counties. F. D. How. 

Shelley at Horne. M. Ki kby Hill. 

Theosophlc&l Review.— 161, New Bond Street, ts. J an. 15. 
Joseph Murris and tire Mormons. Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes. 

Egyptian Mosaic and Gnostic Cosmogony and Chrislology. J. Redwood 
Anderson. 

Of Private Revelations. A. A. Wells. 

Stray Thoughts on Philosophy. G. R. S. Mead, 

Occult Geology. W. Wybergh. ’ 

Treasury.—G. J. Pai mkr. «d. Feb. 

Dean Hannah of Chichester. With Portrait. Raymond Blathwayt. 
Matthew Arnold's "Friendship’s Garland a Farutnite Book of Mine. 
G. W. E. Russell. 

Dr. Bright. With Portrait. Archdeacon Barber, 

Dean Colet. Illus. Ellen Constance Palmer. 

The Walls and Gates of Jerusalem. Illus. A Wanderer. 

A Day out of an Actor’s Iafe. A. Hare-Foote. 

The Sea-Bridal. Illus. W. P. Wilson. 

Animal Geography. Ulus. F. Claude Kempson. 


. Westminster Review.— R. Bkimley Johnson, as. 6d. Feb. 
Britain and far Eastern Question. H. K. X). F. 

Forecasting Disaster. James Douglas Holms. 

Mr. Chamberlain, the Demagogue. H. H. L. Beilot. 

Protection and Imperialism. A I-oyal Liberal. 

Protection and the Proletariat. J. Dowman. 

Mi. Chamberlain ; an Impossible Premier. W. J. Corb-t. ■ 

Mr. Balfour, the Fiscal Problem and England's Fate. Leoifo.d M» 
Burrell. 

The Bui den of Empire. J. G. Godard. 

The Repression of Vagrancy. John Honeyman. 

A Spanish Romeo and Juliet. H. Reade. 

Cancer Treatment theoretically considered. J. A. Gibson. 

Telepathy and Ghosts. J. W. Harris. 

Wide World Magazine.— Newnes. 6d. Feb. 

The Spreew.dd : a German Venice. Illus. Mrs. Herbert Vivian. 

A Record Trip in the Voho Valley. Illus. Mrs. Julia W. Henshaw. 

The Raiding of Robben Island. Ulus. J, Gordon Smith. 

A Lonely Trans-African Tramp. Illus. Contd. Major P. H. Powell* 
Cotton. 

Across America on an Automobile. Ulus. D. A. Wilier 4 , 

The Bird-Charmer of Paris. Illus. E. Charles. 

On Foot to Thibet. Iilus. C. E. Sinmionds. 

Windsor Magazine.— Ward, Lock. 6d. Feb. 

Jean Paul Laurens. Iilus. A. Anderson. 

The Millinery of the Law. Illns. F. Payllr and A, Anderson. 

Reclaiming the Zuyder Zee. Illus. Walter Wellman. 

The Duel in France. Ulus. Edouard ChaHes, 

The Argan Forest. Illus. S. L, Bensusan. 
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’Woman at Home.— Hodder and Stoughton, fid. Feb. 

The Betrothal of Princess Alice of Albany and Prince Alexander of Tuck. 
Illtia. Mrs. S. A. Tooley. 

The Duke and Ducheos of Devonshire. Illus. Marion Leslie. 

America in London, lllus. lgnota. 

World’s Work!-H E jNEMANN. is. Feb. 

India and Free Trade. Sir Edgar Vincent. 

Crossing the Channel by Railway. G. Cerbe’lnnd. 

The Conflict in the Far East, lllus. Alfred Stead. 

The Walking Wheel, lllus. 

The St. Louts Exposition. lllus. F., H. Brush. 

Colombia and the New Republic of Panama, lllus. T. S. Alexander. 

The New Discovery concerning Cancer. E. 8. Grew. 

A Modern Hot-Air Killoon. lllus. E. J. Forster. 

Food Frauds in France. lllus. F. Lees. 

THE GERMAN 

Deutsche Revue.— Deutsche Veri.\gs-Anstai,t, Stuttgart. 

6 Mks. p t qr. Jan. 

Rudolf von Bennigsen's Letters. 11 . Chicken. 

International Scientific Otgamsalions. Prof. W. Foerster. 

Carl Twesten. W. Cahn. 

Modern Physics and Recent Reseat eh. W, Wien. 

Duke Frederick. Carl Boysen 
Autobiographical, etc. Count SchUriborn. 

Unpublished Letters by Leopold von Ranke. F. von Ranke. 

The German People. Diplomat. 

The Moon. Julius Franz. 

Ancient Law and Modern Usage. Piof. T,aband. 

Deutsche Rundschau.— Gebb. Paetei., Berlin. 6 Mks. par qr. Jan. 

A Mountain Crystal. F. Ratzel. 

Correspondence of Theodor Storm and Goltf.ied Keller. Cunct. A. Kfister. 
Theodor Mommsen. O. S.-eck. 

hhakrspearc and the Beginnings of English Colonial Politics. A. Ziinrner- 
niann. 

The Marriage of Achim and Uettina von Arnim. R. Stcig. 

The Meteora Monastery and the (stands of Thasos and Samothrace. R. 
Lindau. 

Monatsschrifl fur Stadt und Land.— Marten War neck. Berlin. 

3 Mks. per qr. Jan. 

Freiherr Albert von Seld. Pastor C. Bi uhn. 

Biblical 1 nstruction in Schools. Rector Eberhnrd. 

Soclalistlsche Monatshefte. — Beuthstr. 2, Bekun. 50 IT. Jan. 

The Prussian Elections, jul us Bruhns. 

The Conquest of Political Power, Dr. E. David. 


The Girl Gardener. lllus. Home Counties. 

A New View of the Holue. Lady McLaren. , 

How to adopt the Metric System. T. Parker. 

Chair-Leg Turners at Work. lllus. W. Bovill. 

Young Han.— Horace Marshall. 3d. Feb. 

♦Lord Goschen. lllus. A. Mackintosh. 

Mr. J. Nicol Dunn, Editor of the Moating Post: Interview. lllus. 
(», A. Seask. 

A Day in the Law Courts. lllus, F. Payler. 

Continental Newsp tpers and Their London Correspondents. lllus, Chas. 
T. Bateman, 

Young Woman.— Horace Marshall. 3d. Feb. 

The Chelsea Polytechnic : a School for Housewives, lllus. W. 

Do Women diess to please Men f Symposium. 

Miss Agnes Clcrkc, Astronomer, lllus. A. F. White. 

MAGAZINES. 

Programme-Revision. A. von Elm. 

1 * itisli Imperial Tarifl Union. R. Calwer. 

Johannes Brahms. Ernst Groeg. 

Stlmmen aus Marla-Laach.—FuicrnKm; Baden, ii Mks. 80 Pf, per 

annum. Jan. 

Jacob Balde. G. Gietmann. 

Luminal Reform. V. Calhrein. 

Friedrich Karl von Savigny. O, Pfiilf. 

Fra Angelico. S. Keissel. 

C ommercial Politics. H. Pesch. 

Choral Reform, 1614-1615. T. Schmid. 

Ueber Land und Meer.— Dfitt-sche Verlags-Anstalt, 
Stuttgart. 1 Mk. J.m. 

Franz von Lenbacli. lllus. 

The Maharajah of Alwar. lllus. Ernst von Hessc-Warte gg . # 

Military Training. lllus. Karl August von der Pinnau. 

Enamelled Ware. lllus. H. (.Mw .Id. 

Z_*broids. lllus. H. M. von Kadich. 

German Art Ciitics. lllus. 

Zeitschrlfl fur Blldende Kunst.—E. A. Skkmann, Leipzig. 96 Mks. 
per ami. Jan. 

G ’org Kolbj. Ulus. 13 r. H. Schmidt. 

The Beginnings of English Portrait-P.iinting. Ulus. Prof. W. Michael. 
I.udwig Michalek. lllus. K. M. Kuzmuny. 

Zeitsohrlft der Internationale!! Muslkgesellschaft,—Bi<em;orr 

und Haehtkt. 10 Mks. pci aim. Jan. 

The Janko-Keyboard. R. Hansmunn. 


THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


Annales de Gdogpaphte.— 5. Bur ok Mkzifcims, Paris. 4 frs. Jan. 15. 
The Analogies of Whirlwinds and Whirlpools. 

The Geography of the Odyssey. Ulus. P. Vidal de La Blache. 

The Name America and the Maps of Waldsecmiiller of 1507 and 1516. I,. 
Gallois. 

Hydiaulic Power in France. With Maps. A. Audebrand. 


Annalesdes Sciences Polltlques,— >08, Boulevard Saint-Gkhmain, 
Paris, jfr. 30c- Jan. 

Economic Fiance from 1848-1870. E. Levasseur. 

The Fight against Tuberculosis in Frauen. R. Savary and Dr. Collet. 
Collective Property in Russia. (j Alfaxsa. 

Communal Life in Bohemia._ V. Marcfi. 

Maritime Power in the Mediterranean. With Map. Z. 

Prince liismaick at Gottingen University. P. Matter. 


Biblloth6que Unlverselle.— Hachette. 20s. per ann. Jan. 
Sweden. Michel Delines. 

The Gold Fever in Tunis. M. Aiclia. 

Seruin-Trestment. Dr. Robert Odier. 

The Chicago Fire. Mary Bigot. 

The Commencement of the Century. E. Tallich.-t. 


M Correspondent. —31, Rue Svint-Guillaume, Paris, a frs. 50c. 

Jan. 10. 

Higher Criticism and Tradition. Mgr. Mignnt. 

'I'he Political Conquest of Labour in.der the Second Empi e. F. Kngerand. 
The Wife and Mother in France, after Contemporary Comedy. Ch. Marc 
dcs Granges. 

The Wo k of Villepinte. L. Fiedler. 

• Jan. 25. 

The New Laws for the Separation of State and Chunri> in France. Rene 


Lavollee. . . 

The Voyage of the From to the Arctic Regions, 1898-13011. A. de 
Lapparent. 

The Political Conquest of Labour under the Second Empite. Contd. I. 
Engerand. 

The Last Cardinal de Rohati. L. de Lanzac de Laborie. 

Neurasthenia. Louis Del mas. 

The Reign of the Child. Henry Bordeaux. 


Journal des Roononilstes^-i4> Run Richelieu, Paris. 3frs. 50c. 

Jan. 

1103. G. de Molin iri. . 

The Financial Market in 1903. *A. R 'ffalovioh. 

The Colonial Movement in 1903. D. Bell it. 


Mercure de France.— 15 , Rue ok i-’Echaudi, St. Germain, Paris. 

2 (is. Jut). 

Supp'ication to Pope Pius X, fur the R. form of the Laws respectiug 
Divorce. 

The Phoenicians and the Odyssey. 

Korea. A. Mynal. 

Nouvelle Revue.— Hachettk. $s frs. per ann. Jan. 1. 
Thcophilc ('.mii 'r. 

Marriage and Theology. 

The G -neva Revolution. 

The Goncourt Prize. 

The Society of Chiistian Morality. 

Jan. 13. 

Poor Rcl ef of Madagascar. 

The Armenians in Trans-C aucm Li. 

The Ficnch Colonial Congiess. • 

Piincess Mathild ■ and Letteis. 

Questions Diplomatiques et Coioniales.—19, Rub Bon a parts, 

Pskis i fr. Jan. i. 

The Policy of the United States in Cuitial America. J. Francome, 

Tlie Commei cial Relations of France and Spain, Henri Lurin. 

Native Law in the French Colonies. De Lnvigne Sainte-Suzanne. 

Leprosy. Maurice Buiet. 

Jan. 16. 

The Russo-Japanese Crisis. Robert de Caix. 

'i'he Franco-Kussian Alliance. Rend Henry. 

The Japanese Fleet. Henry Tanif. 

The Powers in the Far East Jean de la Poyre. 

International Ar'iitritioti and American Politics. Gabriel Louis-Jarny, g 
Rdforme Soclale.— 34. Rub de Seine, Paris, r fr. Jan. t. 

The Kill of Fehiuary 15, 1903, on the Protection of Public Health. E. 
Cheysson. 

The Russian Bill of June 2, 1903, on Workmen’s Insurance against Accidents. 
L. Skarzynski, 

Jan. ifi. 

Country Noblemen of Ancient France, F. Funck-Brentano. 

T.ic New Commercial ld.-as of the English People, M. Blnndel. 

La Revue.—tz, Avbnur dk l’OpEra, Paris. 1 fr. Jan. 1 
Patriotism and Humanity. Sully-Prudhomme. 

Primitive Christianity and Modern Socialism, J. Novicow. 

President Hdnnult. K. Faguet. * 

Enrico Butti. Jean Dornis. 

The Real Discoverer* of America.. Illusr D. Laiouche-Tidyille. 

Life in a Spanish Prison. Xavier Duroc. 
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. v Jan. 15. . 

Is Patriotism incompatible with the Love of Humanity ? Symposium. 

Age and Handwriting. A. Binet, 

lire in a Spanish Prison. Contd. Xavier Duroc. 

Orthodox Religion. Count Tolstoy. 

The Death of Marie Bashkirtsi.fr. Prince B. Karageorgevitch. 

The Jew in Russian Literature. J. PellUsier. 

Hie Birds of Laysan. Dr. A. de Neuville. 

Bavue Chritlenne.— rr. Avenue de l’ 0 p£ra, Paris, i fr. Jan. 
An Unpublished Chapter from Madame de StaSl. Vidnot. 

The Last Works of AbbtS Loisy. Paul Sabatier. 

Aerial Navigation. Louis Dumas. 

Revue des Deux Mondes.— Hachette. 6a fra. per ann. 


Jan. i. 

Towards Ispahan. 

Letters from Tninc to Guizot. 

The Allies in Pekin. 

•German Christianism. 

A 'oras and Magnetic Storms. 
Revue d'Economle Politique- 


Jan. i«. 

Towards Ispahan. Contd. 

Catholic Germany, i8oj and r848. 

The Great Hotels. 

French Art in Rome. 

A Nurse's Training Home in 1903. 
x, Rue Soufflot, Paris, so frs. per 


ann. Jan. 

’ The Coal Industry in Belgium. L. Dechesne. 

The Economic Ideas of Aiistophanes. R. Gonnard. 

Revue Franqalse de I'Etranger et des Colonies.— 9a, Rue dr la 
V icroiRK, Paris, a frs. Jan. 

The English in Tibet. With Map. Moriak. 

Zybikov's Explorations in Tibet. 

The Cameroon Country. P. B. 

A Russian Siege in Mongolia, 1900, Niklo. 

NordenskjOld’s Expedition to the South Pole. With Map. C. de Lavalle. 
Revue Gdndrale. —id. Rub Trkurknberg, Brussels, la fra. per ann. 

Jan. 

The Catholic Renaissance in England during the Nineteenth Century. Ch. 
Woeste. * 

M. Brunetihre and the language of Molihre. Henri Dav'gnon. 

St. Francis of Assisi. Contd. C. L. Legrand. 

Fdnelon. Alexis Dumont. 

The Dramas of Victor Hugo. A. Counson. 

Revue Internationale de Soelologie.— 16, Rue Soufflot, Pxkis. 
r8 fra. per ann. Jan. 

Herbert Spencer. 

The History of Wages from 1300 to 1900. Gustav Schmoller. 

Science and Democracy. Dr. Roussy. 

Revue de Mdtaphyslque et de Morale.— s, Rue de M£zi&ebs, Pari *. 
a fra. Jan. 

The Philosophy of Renouvier. A. Darlu. 

The Principles of Logic. L. Couturat. 

Democracy before Science. Botigld. 

The Geometric Theory of General de Thiily. G. Lechalas. 


Revue du Monde Catholiqqe. — 76, Rub des Saints-P&hcs, Paris. 

I fr. 50c. Jan. 1. 

Emile OUlvicr, Mgr. Justin Fhvre. 

'The Faith of the Saints. Contd. Phre Constant. 

The Latin Races. Maurice Lucas. ,, 

General Du Barail. Th. Ribaud. 

Bossuet. 

Jan. rj. 

Bossuit. Contd. 

The Faith of the Saints. Contd. Pire Constant. 

Emile Ollivier. Contd, Mgr. Justin Fevre. 

Gener. l Du Barail. Contd. 111. Ribaud. 

The Abbey of St. Victor, Paris. Contd. D. Fourier Bonnard. 


Revue de Paris.— Hachette. 60 frs. per ann. 


Jan. t. 

The Road to Jena. 

The Fight at El Moungar. 
Gas Motors. 


, Jan. 15. 

Darwinism and Pessimism. 

The Road to Jena. Contd. 
The Terror in Dauphind, 1789. 
Beethoven’s Correspondence. 
George Sand and Morality. 
Princesa Matbilde, 

Korea. 


Revue Sociaiiste.—37, Rue db Richelieu, Paris, i fr. joc. Jan. 
The Commune in Florence in 1378. Augustin Chaboseaii. 

Dostolewski Ossip-Lourii. 

Socialism and the Question of Alsace-Lorraine. Reybeil. 


Revue Untversetie.— 17, Rub Montparnasse, Paris. 75c. Jan. 1. 
Vincent d’lndy. Jllus. Robert de Souza. * 

Antarctic Exploration, 1900-1903. ’^Vith Maps and Ulus. Henri 
Froidevaux. 

Revue Universitalre.— 5, Rue de MSharks, Paris. 10 frs. per ann, 

Jan. 

Report on the Examinations in the Spanish and Italian Languages. A. 
Morel-Fatio. 

Pedagogy and Education in the Middle Ages. B. Monod. 

Revue de l’Universltd de Bruxelles.— 4. Rue du Frontispice, 
Brussels, t fr. s:c. Jan. 

Louis Mdnard. 

Swinburne and France. Paul de Reul. 


University Catholique. — =5, Rue du Plat, Lyon, ii frs. per half- 
year. Jan. 

Abbd Goriui. A. Naillod. 

M. Loisy and the Divinity of Christ. M. Lcpin. 

The Evangelisation of Arizona and Texas. G. Andre. 


THE ITALIAN 

CiVtltd Cattollea,— Via di Kipetta 246, Rome, as fra. per ann. 

Jan. a. 

Christian Popular Action: Motu Proprto of Pius X. 

To Whom doesHhe Vatican belong! 

Carbonarisin and Silvio Pellicu. 

■Catholic and Rationalistic Views on the Origins of the New Testament 

J an. 16. 

Music. 

To Whom does the Va ican h:long? Contd. 

Maroncilli and Silvio Petlico in Prison. 

Russia and England in Thibet. 

Nuova Antologla.'— Corso Umberto I., 131, Rome. 46 frs. per ann. 

Jan. 1. 

The Influence of Habit on the .Esthetic Emotions. Senator I’ 
Mai.tegazza. 

Industrial Conditions at Naples. Senator P. Villari. 

Religious Thought in English Poetry. G. Sonnino. 

Herbert Spencer. Prof. Sergi. 

The Star of Bethlehem. O. Z. Bianco. 

The Art of Drawing. G. Fiizzoni. 

Jan. 16. 

Gallantry in Venetian Salons. P. Molmenti. 

.Poems. Prof. Arturo Graf. 

The Army Manoeuvres in Venetia. Ugo Pesci. 

<^ptcmpor.ary German Literature. Barbara Allason. 


MAGAZINES. 

Foreign Tou ists in Italy. Maggiorino Fertaris. 

General de Georgia in Macedonia. XXX. 

Nuova Parola.— Piazza Borghese za, Rome. Jan. 

Herbert Spencer. Arnaido Cervesato. 

Docs the Earth revolve round the Polar Star ? The Editor. 

The Poems of Vittoria Aganoor. E. B. Conigliaiio. 

Viscount M. de Vogiic. Alma d’Aurora. 

Rassegna Nazlonaie —Via Gino Capponi 46, Florknck. 

30 frs. par ann. Jan. t. 

Socialism and Conservative involution. I). Zanichelli. 

Concerning a Recent Book by Harnack. K. Mariano. 

Antonio Stoppani. F. X. Kiaus. 

Among Bibliophiles and I.ibrai ies. G- Signorini. 

Cavalry Traditions. E. Mo/zoni. 

Jan. 16. 

T"he Military Problem. E. Pugno. 

■ocialism and Conservative Evolution. D. Zanichelli. 
t'he Railway Problem in Italy. Veridicus. 

'J'lie Roman Question according to Natural Law. X. " 

Rlvlsta dItalia. — Via del Tritons aoi. Rome, as frs. per ann. Jan. 
The New Boundaries of Psychiatry. C. Lombroso. 

Recent Conquests of Philosophic Thought. R. Benzoni. 

Reminiscences of Garibaldi. G. C. Abba. 

The Byzantine Dominion in Italv. I. Gay. 

The Catholic Crisis and the Abbd Loisy. F. M. PasanisL a 


THE DUTCH 

Brevier's GelUustraepd Maandschrlft.— Luzac. ». 8 d. Jan. 
Albert Roelofr, Artist. Ulus. Ed. Becht. 

A Bird's-Eye View of the West Balkans. IUus. M. Wagenvoort. 
lilies: Wrnte Water Nymphs. Ulus. F. j. van Uildriks. 


Be Gids.— -Luzac. 3s. Jon. 

Folk Songs end Ballads. H. Lapidoth- 

Swarth . • 

Deep-Sea Exploration in the Indian Archipelago. Prot Hubrecht. 


MAGAZINES. 


onze Bauw.—F.rven F. Bohn, Haarlem, as. 6d. Jaa. 
Political Idealism. Prof. W. van der Vlugt. 

Berlioz as a Critic. Dr. J. de Jong. 

Bibel and the Bi le. Prof. Dr. G. Wildeboer. 

Haarlem and the Art of Printing. Dr. H. Brugmans. 


. Vragan das TUd*.— Luzac. is. «d. Jan. 
Legal Municipal Trading. M. W. F. Treute 
Brokers outside the Residence. P, H. van der Kemp. 

..J *T_ r-j. 


The Teaching 
Zondervan 


of Geography and the |Jtew Education Law. 


Henri 



Brain Fag and neruous exhaustion. 

* By MRS. ADA S. BALLIN 

(Editor of “Womanhood” and of “Baby: The Mothers’ Magazine”). 


AT times, when there is any extraordinary strain 
on the system, either in work or pleasure, any 
over-anxiety or worry, it becomes more than ever 
a matter of vital importance to everyone to take 
more than ordinary care of the general health and 
at the least symptom of over-fatigue or exhaustion 
to take means, as far as lies in the power of the 
individual, to give tone to the system. Extra strain 
of body and mind means physiologically the wearing 
out of nerve cells and exhaustion of the vitalising 
elements of the blood. It is often accompanied by 
loss of appetite, because the stomach itself, being 
ill-supplied by blood, cannot secure entire assimilation 
of the food which should go to form healthy blood, 
and therefore matters grow rapidly worse in a vicious 
circle. Under these conditions people are only too 
apt to run to quack remedies in the hope of relief. 
They either dose themselves with strong purgatives, 
which further weaken them, or take iron pills. They 
might just as well swallow bullets—perhaps even 
better in some cases, for ordinary iron pills are very 
apt to cause constipation, which sets up a whole 
series of other troubles. The blood supply, already 
impoverished, is further degenerated by the poisonous 
products it re-absorbs, owing to their non-removal in 
the course of nature. Other iron products are very apt 
to blacken the teeth, or, being prepared with a strong 
acid, too often cause indigestion and stomach troubles. 

What is wanted, obviously, is something which will 
restore the deficient constituents of healthy blood, 
especially the red corpuscles, and this is best given, 
not in the form of metallic iron, but in a natural 
preparation which will be at once assimilated. The 
preparation now usually prescribed by medical men 
for this purpose is Hsematogen, manufactured by 
Nicolay & Co., 36, St. Andrew’s Hill, London, E.C., 
and which is composed of organic iron in exactly 
the same form as found in meat and the green 
vegetables. It contains in natural combination the 
phosphates of sodium, potassium, and a large amount 
of albumen, which are all so essential for building 
up the system. It is agreeably flavoured by the 
addition of pure glydrine, in itself a highly nutritive 
substance, and the btst Malaga wine. This pre¬ 
paration, therefore, constitutes a food as well as a 


tonic, and increases the weight of the body. It 
contains no drug, and does not interfere with any 
medicine that may be prescribed by the medical man. 
In fact, it is frequently used in combination with * 
drugs, such as quinine and nux vomica. 

The administration of Haematogen rapidly improves 
the appetite, being immediately absorbed by the 
walls of the stomach, and acting as a tonic to them, 
so that it helps the assimilation of food. Another 
important point is that it does not constipate^ but, if 
the dose is taken half an hcur before breakfast, acts 
as a mild aperient. It is, therefore, my custom to 
advise it half an hour before breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner, in cases where there is any tendency to con¬ 
stipation; but where the bowels are relaxed, I invariably 
recommend that the dose should be taken half an 
hour after breakfast, and half an hour before lunch and 
dinner. For an adult it is best to begin with a 
dessertspoonful, either taken pure or in water, milk, 
or other liquid (such a% soda water), at the times I 
have mentioned; but although it may be taken in 
tepid or warm liquid, it must never be taken in hot 
tea or other hot liquid, as the heat would consolidate 
the albumen and destroy much of the value of the 
preparation. As soon as possible the dose should be 
gradually increased to a tablespoonful. For an infant 
of six weeks the dose is six drops three times a day, 
either in the bottle or in a little milk and water. The 
dose, of course, increases according' to age, at one 
year being half a teaspoonful, above that age one 
teaspoonful thrice daily. 

The improvement in the case of persons suffering 
from anaemia, from rheumatic gout (a disease which 
depends largely upon a starved state of the blood), in 
cases of anemia after exhausting diseases, such as the 
infectious fevers, and after haemorrhage—due to eitj^r 
operations or disease—is wonderfully marked. Tne 
appetite very rapidly improves; nervous symptoms soon 
pass away, and before six weeks are up I find, as a 
rule, with those to whom I have recommended the 
treatment, the anaemia has almost if not entirely 
disappeared. Usually a six weeks’ course of treatment, 
at least, is required in such cases, and whfere the patient 
is “run down" the ordinary rules of hygiene must as 
far as possible be observed. 



SMOKING FLAX. 

Opening Chapter by REV. SILAS HOCKING. 


I F a man has youth, health, wealth, and a fair amount of common 
sense, he has very little to grumble at. If, in addition, lie is 
happy in his love affairs, he ought to consider himself exceedingly 
lotgunate. Such was the burden of Bart 'Willoughby’s reflections 
os he Stood one spring morning on the terrace in front of his house, 
and looked out over as fair a prospect of hill and dale, meadow and 
woodland, ns the eye of m in could wish to see. 

He had hummed to himself the refrain of an old song as he 
crossed the hall: , 

"And the world went very well then. 

But when he came out on the terrace and stood in the warm sun¬ 
shine, and felt the sweet, cool breath of spring upon his face, he 
Smiled knowinglv. “ And the world goes very well now,” he said. 
And his smile broadened, and a look of content came into his eyes, 
not unmixed with gratitude. 

It was the kind of morning to make a man feel at peace with 
* the world and wi b everyone in it. 

The searching east winds and dull grey skies had given place 
to brilliant sunshine. The buds that had been kept back so long 
were breaking into leaf everywhere. A tender green—almost a 
yellow in so nc places—lay upon the woods and plantations ; the 
meadows were turning to brilliant gold, while across the southern 
wolds came a soft, strong breath that had a faint suggestion in it 
o( the not distant sea. 

Bart Willoughby pushed back his cap from his forehead, and 
breathed deeply. The air felt like nectar. No smoke from the 
great city reached this favoured spot, no faintest murmur of its 
ceaseless traffictrcmbled on the air. Nestled in the lap of the Sussex 
hills, Burnbrae might have been a thousand miles away from London 
for all it knew, or cared to know, of its ceaseless strife and fret. 

Across the park, where a bend in the drive revealed itself, Carter, 
the groom, loomed for a moment into sight, with the.post.bag slung 
across his shoulder. When he came up, Bart took the letter-bug 
from him and went indoors. 

There were a dozen letters in the bag, and lone’s lay at the 
bottom. Bart recognised the familiar handwriting in a moment, 
and his face brightened. 

•• Bless her ! she never forgets ! ” he said to himself, and a tender 
light came into his eyes. He threw the other letters: carelessly back 
into the bag, and leaned back in his chair, so that he might read at 
leisure lone’s epistle. 

He was in no hurry to tear open the envelope. The pleasures of 
anticipation are often as great as thcBe of realisation. He had no 
shadow of a doubt respecting her etonstnney. Once her promise 
had been given, he felt quite sure of his prize. 

And such a prize I Like most lovers, he honestly believed there 
was not her equal in the country. Th> wooing had not been alto¬ 
gether easy, but the winning was all the more gratifying in 
consequence. 

How the sight of her handwriting stirred his heart and awakened 
old memories! Some people's love affairs seem almost devoid of 
romance, but not so Ins. Ills love story was quite a little idyll in its 
way. He met lone by accident, and fell 

In Love with Her at First Sight, 

when all the world wfas-changed in a moment. A new light glad¬ 
dened his eyes and warmed his heart—a new impulse came into his 
life. Love, the great transformer, not only changed, but glorified 
everything. He was a new man in a now world, with a nobler out¬ 
look upon life and destiny. The wed.hug day had not l>een fixed 
yet; but he had begun to plead for an early date, and she hud seemed 
disposed to listen. Perhaps before the autumn had changed the 
reen to gold she would have come to Burnbrae for good and all. 
le tore open the envelope deliberately, and smiled as he did so. 
Hut no sooner did he begin to read than the smile vanished ; his 
face clouded suddenly, Ins eyes flashed, and his lips became 
’pale. 

” ■ handwriting was lone’s, but it was clear the letter was not 
for him. He glanced eagerly at the signature, at the heading of the 
letter; then he picked up the envelope, and looked at the address 
again. Everything was in order except the letter itself. But what 
did the letter mean? It was written by lone—he would know her 
handwriting among a thousand. But, more than that, it was a 
love-letter. It began: "My Darling Punch.” It contained a 
dozen expressions of endearment. It alluded vaguely to matters of 
which he had no knowledge. Some of the sentences were altogether 
cryptic, 4? though some wed-understood code bad been used, and 
it dosed with an expression of undying affection. Bart felt as 
though he was being slowly turs^sd to stone. A dozen vague and 
horrible suggestions crept slowiy through his brain. He was too 


stunned to think quickly or clearly—too stunned to feel the full 
force of the blow that had fallen upon him. 

The letter dropped from his hand at length, and he looked round 
him with a bewildered air. What had happened ? Why had the 
landscape grown so dark in a moment? Why had all hope and 
joy gone out of his life? His lips were white and parched, and he 
moistened them constantly with his tongue. 

After a while he picked up the letter and read it again—read it 
slowly and deliberately, though every sentence stabbed him to the 
heart. That the letter had not been intended for his eyes he knew 
fulljvell. But what of that? Was not the writer his promised wife, 
and had lie not a right to see anything she might choose to write ? 

The colour came slowly back to his lips and face, and his eyes 
flushed with the intensity of his emotion. Gradually all that the 
letter implied unfolded itself to him, and lie groaned in the bitter¬ 
ness of his soul. This, then, was the end of his dream. This-- 

And she whom he had deemed so pure was-- But lie did not 

allow the thought to shape itself in words. There are seme thoughts 
that had better not be spoken. He got up from his seat at length, 
and began to pace up and down the terrace. 

“ 1 understand now why she was not easy to win,” he said to 
himself bitterly. "She has never cared fur me. She is in love with 
some young fellow who cannot afford to marry her. 

She is playing the Hypocrite * 

for the sake of a home and position—aye, she is playing something 
worse, and intends to go on playing it. Great Scot! that I should 
have been so deceived! ” His face grew hard as these thoughts 
passed through his mind and he clenched Ins hands savagely. " 1 
ought to thank my stars for this escape,” he went on. “ What if 
this revelation had come six months later-” 

And he sat down again, but his hand shook as though he had 
lieen smitten with a palsy. Then he threw back his head and 
laughed a low, bitter laugh. 

“ Well, well,” he muttered, " women who have two lovers in tow 
at the same time should not write to both by the same post, for there- 
is always the possibility of a letter getting into the w ong envelope. 

I wonder what that other fellow thought when he got the letter 
intended for me !" 

For several minutes lie sat quite still, and tried to face resolutely 
all the facts of the situation. 

" I ought to feci thankful," he kept muttering to himself. " ft 
is a bitter pill to swallow, no doubt, but better now than later. 
But who could have thought it.—who could have thought it ?” 

After a while a tenderer feeling crept into hts heart. A vision of 
lone’s face came up before him—a sweet, almost perfect face, with 
kind and gentle eyes, and lips that were ever ready to break into 
smiles. It was hard to believe that a face so fair could hide a 
treacherous heart, that a smile so radiant was but a veil of hypocrisy, 
and that a voice so soft and musical could utter such false and cruel 
words. For what cruelty could be greater than that which stood 
revealed in the letter he still held in his hand ? 

After a while he began to wonder if there could be any possible: 
explanation other than that which appeared upon its face. Would 
it lie fair to condemn lone without hearing what she had to say in 
her own defence ? He would never have it said, if he could help it, 
that he was unjust in his judgments. If lone had anything to say, 
she should have the privilege of saying it, and he would go iy«i to 
London at once and see her about it. Ordering the dogcart, he- 
drove to the station, his face bearing no sign of the struggle going 
on within. 

The journey to London was accomplished well within an hour , 
and fifteen minutes after his arrival at Victoria he was standing at 
the door of Monmouth Mansions, his heart almost in his mouth, 
and his breath coming and going in gasps. 

He had to ring a second time lie (ore the door was opened, amt 
then he was informed by the maid that Miss March was out, He- 
was therefore shown into the drawing-room to await her return. 
His heart was still beating at fever speed. How often hehadsnt 
in this dainty and restful room, but never with such feelings as tore 
at his heart to-day • Presently lone swept, radiant and smiling, into- 
the room, then stopped suddenly and stared at her visitor. Bart 
was sitting with his back to the window, so that she did not 
recognise him for a moment; then a look of glad surprise swept 
over her face, and her eyes sparkled with unmistakable pleasure. 

Hastily rurhing toward him, she said gleefully : 

"Why, Bart, w-liat brought you.here to-day? This Is an 

unex-’ But she did not finish the sentence. Something in his. 

face seemed to freeze the words on her dips. She paused suddenly- 
and looked at him with a light of wonder in' her eyes. 


XXVI 



He had risen slowly to his feet, with a dark and clouded face, 
but he did not advance to meet her. He did not even smile a 
welcome. He folded his arms across his chest, and bowed swiftly 
*U her greetings, For a moment or two they stood looking into 
each other's eyes in sifcnce. Tone saw in a moment that something 
had happened, and yet, strangely enough, had no suspicion of the 
truth, lone was the first to break the silence. 

"Are you not well, Bart?” she asked timidly. 

" Yes, I Jim well enough,'*he answered huskily—" at least I am 
well enough in body."—" Then something is troubling you?" 
she questioned. " Something has happened ? " 

" Yes, that is true—something has happened," he said with slow 
emphasis. "You cannot guess, of course?"—" Indeed, no," she 
said wonderingly. "1 know of nothing. What is it, dear?” 

" I received a letter from you this morning that seems to require 
some explanation. “ 

" Explanation ? ” and her voice broke into a little laugh. "It 
wasn’t a very long, letter, I know, but 1 had several other letters to 
write last evening—1 thought 1 made that clear." 

“ Your letters evidently got mixed," he said sternly. 

Instantly the blood rushed in a torrent to her neck and face, and 
she laid her hand on the back of a chair. " 1 do not think I quite 
understand what you mean," she answered quietly. 

Instantly he*pull«l the letter out of his pocket and held it up 
before her. "You recognise the handwriting, of course? ”—“ Why, 
yes, of course 1 do 1"—"And the same hand that addressed the 
envelope wrote the letter?" and he spread it out before her. 

For a moment or two she looked at it; then, with a little cry, 
she reached out her hand as though she would pluck it from his 
Srasp. "Oh, no 1“ he said, and lie drew back a step or two, 
and for several seconds they stood regarding each other in silence. 
'•You do not deny writing the letter? " he questioned at length. 

" No, Bart, 1 do not; but it was not intended for you." 

He laughed bitterly. " I guessed as much.” 

" It was a stupid mistake of mine. I ought to have been more 
careful.” lie laughed again. 

" Then the letter you wrote to me has gone to the other man? " 
She hesitated a moment, then answered : " Yes.” 

" I hope lie. will lie as edified as I have been." 

" 1 think he will understand. But I am dreadfully sorry, never¬ 
theless.” And a hot blush swept suddenly over her face. 

"And have you no explanation to make—no excuse to offer— 
no—no—I am sorry I cannot explain," she answered, her 
lip trembling. “I wish I might. It places me in a very awkward 
position ; but, believe me, there is no disloyalty to you."—"No 
disloyalty to me I " he gasped, and his anger almost got the better 
of him. " No disloyally, when here is a letter full of the most 
endearing sentiments written to another man 1" 

“ But the man is not a rival of yours, Bart. Believe me, dear, 
for I am sp< aking the truth.”—" Then tell me who he is ! Who is 
the man that you address as your darling l’unch ? ” 

" 1 cannot tell you, Hart. Oh, I wish r might! But I am 
under a promise, and cannot break my word." 

" I have no doubt you are under a promise," lie said bitterly. 

*' There are generally a good many promises in such cases." 

“ Oh, I am very sorry I " she wailed. " I am indeed !" 

■' Sorry that you are found out ? " he snapped. “1 do not think 
much of your sorrow." Instantly she stepped back, her lip trembling. 

" Then you do not believe ine? ” she cried. 

"Oh, yes, I do,” he answered cynically. "I believe you are 
genuinely sorry. But it is a pity your sorrow did not begin 
eailier."—“ 1 do not quite comprehend you? " 

" I could not be clearer without being rude." 

" I understand. Your trust in me goes a very little way indeed. 

It is as well that it should have been put to the test so soon.” 

" But here is the plain evidence of your own letter 1 Oh, lone, 
I'd give anything to have the matter cleared up ! ” 

"Some day, Bart, it shall be cleared up," she answered, with 
swimming eyes. “ But until that day comes, Bart, you must 
trust me."—" Then you will tell me nothing? " he said angrily. 

*' Yes ; 1 have told you that I am loyal to you, and always have 

been-"—"But here is a love-letter to another man, “he said angrily. 

• " I know it. I love him dearly, but not asa lover-" 

" Then tell me who he is ! " he cried impatiently. 

" 1 cannot, Bart. But some day, if God wills, you shall know." 

" If God wills 1" he said, with emphasis. " Please, lone, don't 
drag that name into it.” She flushed, and her lips trembled ; but 
she did not speak for several seconds. 

“ I will not be angry with you, Bart," she said at length. " Per¬ 
haps I am asking too much of you, and more than any man can 
reasonably be expected to give." 

“ You are asking impossibilities 1" he cried angrily. " No man 
under heaven would submi^to such conditions." 

" He would if he loved as a woman loves," she answered. 

" Oh, lone !" he said inf sudden buist of tenderness, " I have 
loved you more than I have loved my own soul! You have been 
the very sun of my life. From the hour of our first meeting until 


to-day you have filled all my thou£tt and all my heart Cannot 
you, therefore, trust your secret' to me, and let me share it ? " 
"Yes, Bart, I think 1 could—indeed, I'm sure 1 could—if 1 hnd 
only myself to consider. But I am bound by a solemn promise, and 
until I am released from that promise I must be silent. I cannot 
take even you into tny confidence." 

“ We were to be married, lone," he said, after a long pa me, 
"and it is not right that a wife shall have secrets that her husband 
may not share. There can be no happiness w..hout confidence." 

“ I quite agree with you in that," she answered, raising her eyes 
frankly to his. " It is not that 1 have not the fullest confidence—I 
know my secret would be safe with you; but I cannot tell you until 
I have permission."— ' And that is your final answer?";' 

“ I have no other,” she replied. 

Bart bit his lips and looked troubled. The truth was, her bare 
word did not satisfy him. If she was capable of having two lovers 
at the same time, she was capable of denying the truth when faced 
with it. The written word discounted the spoken word. And yet, 
when he raised his eyes to hers again, it seemed impossible that 
she should lie to him. She looked at him calmly, and Without 
shrinking. There was no evidence of guilt cither in word or manner, 

“ bather she is innocent, or she is a most consumm ate actor,” 
he reflected.—" 1 sec you are unable to trust my bare word," she . 
said at length. " Well, be it so, Bart. I do not blame you. You 
have not known me long enough to tie sure of me. I came a stranger, 

and after our short acquaintance this strain is too great-" 

"I fear you have never really cared fo> me," he interrupted, 
"I was importunate, and so at length you yielded." 

In a moment her eyes flashed angrily. 

“You might at least spare me such reflections, though I under¬ 
stand you better now. 11 I am capable of such meanness as you 
suggest, I am capable of all the rest. It is better we should go our 
difli rent ways at once."--" No, no I" he cried. " I have loved you 
as man never loved a woman before." • 

" But that can make no difference now," she affswered quietly. 
"All true love is rooted in confidence. When confidence is 
destroyed, love disappears at the same time.” 

"No, nothing can kill a love like mine," he retorted, almost 
angrily. Then his mood changed suddenly. 

"Oh, lone," he said, "it has been so sweet to love you, and I 
have been so happy, and I have looked forward so eagerly to your 
being my wife-" 

" 1 am very sorry, Bart,—terribly sorry. I know you will suffer 
greatly, but I shall suffer more. But there is no help for it now." 

“ And you will let me go from you in this way ? ’—" 1 ,el us not 
part in anger," she said, meekly. " We shall have enough to bear 
without the memory of cruel words."—"And you havt.,nothing mote 
to say—nothing in explanation or extenuation ? "—“ Nothing."— 
So they parted. He looked #t her for a moment m silence, iheu 
with bowed head lie walked slowly out of the room. 
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Russ I an Frontier 



Map showing the Sphere of Operations in the Far Eastern War, and a portion of England on the same scale. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


No. 171, Vol. XXIX. 



MARCH, 1904. 


The Progress of the World. 


The 

Busso Japanese 
War. 


LONDON, March xst, 1904. 

All other questions have been thrown 
into the background last month by 
tlu: outbreak of war between Russia 
and Japan. It is not necessary 
here to attempt to adjudicate upon the responsibility 
for the rupture of pacific relations between the 
two great l’owers who 
have been negotiating lor 
months past as to the 
settlement of the Far 
Eastern question. Obvi¬ 
ously, on the face oi it, 
the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment was responsible for 
the sudden termination of 
negotiations which Russia 
had protracted beyond' 
the limits of Japanese 
patience; but the situa¬ 
tion is curiously like that 
in South Africa at the 
begirfning of the Boer 
War. The Japanese, like 
President Kruger, had an incurable suspicion 
of their mighty adversary. The smaller Power 
in each case believed that the larger Power was 
protracting diplomatic negotiations for the put pose 
of bringing up reinforcements; and in each ease 
the smaller Power took the initiative. President 
Kruger, however, did at least afford us an 
opportunity of accepting his last, despairing 
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appeal to refer the question to arbitration. The 
Japanese Government was much more* uncompro¬ 
mising. Not only did they never breathe a word 
nbout arbitration, but they absolutely refused to 
tolerate mediation in any form whatever; and when 
their patience gave out with the delays of the 
Russian Foreign Office, they simply withdrew their 

Ambassador, and began 
to fight straight off with¬ 
out any declaration of 
war. Their justification, 
in their own eyes, for 
so doing was the fact 
that they were ready and 
the Russians were not. 
They also had a belief 
that the longer they 
delayed, the more likeli¬ 
hood there was that 
their temporary prepon¬ 
derance of naval strength 
would slip from their 
grasp. 
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Looking Eastward. 


From their point of view their 
The justification was complete. The 
^'successes. 686 Russians, unprepared for an attack 
without a preliminary declaration of 
war, were surprised at Port Arthur by an attack of 
Japanese torpedo boats, which resulted in placing 
hors dc combat for several weeks two of the best 
battleships and the bes T t cruiser in the Russian fleet. 
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They also overpowered and destroyed two other 
Russian war vessels, which they caught off 
the coast of Korea. Having thus taken the 
initiative, and dealt a stunning, although not a 
crushing, blow at the very beginning of the campaign, 
they, proceeded with the utmost rapidity to occupy 
Korea, which in less than a week was in their posses¬ 
sion. It remains to be seen whether the South African 
parallel will still hold good. Brilliant as have been 
the opening successes of the Japanese campaign, 
they were not more dazzling than the series of 
victories with which the Boers opened their struggle 
with ft Feat Britain in South Africa. But in the long 
run their opening victories availed them little. When 
'the war opened the Japanese expected that they would 
be able to finish off the Russian fleet in a fortnight, 
and that the war would then be carried on on land. 

From the Russian point of view the 

Russiav.Ja p a n , con( j uct Q f t h 0 Japanese has been 

Britain v. Boer, quite as inexcusable as the conduct 
1899 ‘ of President Kruger appeared to the 
majority of tfie British people in 1899. The Russians 
have been dazed by the lightning rapidity with which 
the adversary whom they despised has dealt them so 
severe a blow at the opening of the campaign. 
Ther.', again, the Russian War Office finds itself 
very much in the same position as did the 
British War Office five years ago. There is 


no more salutary rule, nor one that is more frequently 
forgotten, than never to despise your enemy, and the 
Russians, as is, perhaps, natural for a European 
Power with great Asiatic possessions, have never 
adequately appreciated the fighting forces of the 
Japanese. The scorn which the White Man feels for 
the Yellow Man has caused them to dally dangerously 
long with an opponent who, in energy, scientific skill, 
and fighting capacity is fully equal to the best of the 
white races. In the first week of confusion that 
followed the delivery of the Japanese attack there 
was a good deal of wild talk concerning the dispatch 
of the Black Sea Fleet through the Dardanelles, and 
of the Baltic Fleet through the Kiel Canal, to rein¬ 
force the Russian navy in the Far East. A few days’ 
further reflection convinced the Russians that they had 
better keep their ships at home. They cannot get out 
of the Black Sea, and events in the Balkans are likely 
to require all the naval forces in the Near East that' 
they can spare. As for the Baltic fleet, if it were to 
attempt to make the six weeks’ journey to the other 
end of Asia it would run the greatest danger of being 
captured or destroyed before it could effect a junction 
with the remnant of the Russian ships at Port 
Arthur and Vladivostock. So far as we can foresee 
eventualities, the Japanese will succeed in establishing 
their naval supremacy, and the war will have to be 
fought out on land. 
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Admiral Stark. 

Russian Admiral in command at Port Arthur. 


General Sakharoff 

New Russian War Minister. 



Admiral Makharoff. 

To sup *1 sede Admiral Stark. 



Many people imagine that this settles 
A Great Shifting everything. They forget that at the 
Forces. beginning of the Crimean War 
Russia -by her own hand —destroyed 
her Black Sea navy, and compelled England, 
France, Italy and Turkey to fight before they could 
bring her to her knees. Port Arthur is farther away, 
no doubt, than Sebastopol; but in the days of the 
Crimean War Russia had practically no railways, and 
it is now possible for her to pour in reinforcements by 
the Siberian line, which will enable her to maintain 
defensive battle for an indefinite period. The 
Japanese will be able to retain possession ol Korea, 
which will be used as their base of attack upon the 
Russian position in Manchuria. But it is one thing 
to hold Korea, and another thing to eject the Russians 
from their positions on the Yalu. At the same 
time it is impossible to deny that the Russian 
position at Port Arthur is anything but desir¬ 
able. The larger her garrison, and the more difficult 
it will be to feed them, the easier will he the task of 
the Japanese to reduce them to submission by starva¬ 
tion. It is difficult to conceive the possibility of 
Russia regaining the position which she held before 
the war began. We are, however, at the beginning of 
a great shifting of forces, the end of which no one can 
foresee. 

The breaking off of diplomatic 
The Progress relations between Japan and Russia 
the Wan was followed almost immediately by 
an attack by the Japanese fleet under 
Admiral Togo upon ,the Russian vessels at Port 
Arthur. The night torpedo attack was followed by a 


general action, the result of both being the pytting 
out of action of no fewer than three battleships and 
four cruisers on the Russian side, while the Japanese 
fleet seems to have suffered little damage. Two 
Russian vessels were discovered at Chemulpo by 
a Japanese cruiser squadron engaged in convoying 
transports, and were overwhelmed by superior force 
and sunk, the majority of the crews escaping alive. 
With the object of enabling the Japanese transports to 
move with safety the Japanese fleet continued to 
make attacks upon Port Arthur at intervals, and finally 
attempted to seal up the narrow entrance to the 
harbour by sinking old merchant vessels. Five 
ships were sunk, hut, as was the case in Lieutenant 
Hobson's attempt at Santiago, the harbour was not 
closed. The Russian squadron had meanwhile 
suffered considerable loss owing to drifting 
harbour defence mines, and the moral effect upon 
the crews of the Russian vessels must have been 
considerable. The Russian fleet being contained at 
Port Arthur, the Japanese land campaign developed 
rapidly. The principal Korean towns were occupied, 
and the Emperor fell entirely under Japanese influence. 
M. Pavloff, the Russian Minister, left Seoul, and the 
Japanese concluded a treaty of friendship with the 
Korean Emperor. This, while guaranteeing the integrity 
of Korea, gives to Japan the right to occupy necessary 
positions. The strict press censorship in Japan allows 
very little news as to the military movements to be 
published, but there are indications that 200,000 
Japanese troops, at least, are to take part in the initial 
movements of the campaign. Admiral Alexeieff, 
recognising the ease with which Port Arthur might be 
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isolated, withdrew his headquarters to Central Man¬ 
churia. General Kourapatkine resigning his position as 
Minister of War, is to proceed u> the Far Fast to take 
over the command of the Russian land forces. The 
last* days of February saw the outposts of the two 
forces in North Korea coining into touch. 

if we have not exactly to face a new 
Consequences heavens and a new earth, there is no 
of douht that the position of all Euro- 

the War. p e;m p oucrii in the Far East will be 

profoundly modified by the demonstration of the fact 
that an Asiatic Power has command of the seas. The 
Japanese fleet, no doubt, will be somewhat knocked 
‘ ; to pieces before the war is over, but everything seems 



-• / tnfu'ti pot% s 1 nm a. | 

The American Attitude in t ie Far East. 


to point to the probability that, whatever may be the 
result of the fighting on land, it would lu> diffvult, not 
to say impossible, for Russia for many years to come 
to challenge Japanese ascendency in Eastern waters. 
One effect of this change will be to < ausc a com¬ 
plete transformation in the ideas of the Govern¬ 
ments as to the impunity with which they can 
trample upon Asiatics. If the Chinese, taking heart 
from the spectacle of Japanese victory, should raise 
the cry of “Asia for the Asiatics," the position of 
Europeans in the Far East, ourselves included, will be. 
very different from what it has been hitherto. This 
is not in itself an unmixed evil. Ever since 
‘ the Opium War the dealings of the White 
Man with the Yellow Man have been charac¬ 


terised by a simple defiance of the elementary 
laws of justice and fair dealing. Conscious of our 
superior strength, we white men .have forgotten 
that yellow'men have rights., Now that one yellow 
race has taught us that they not only have iHghfs, but 
know how to maintain them by the time-honoured 
argument of force mnjeure , a change will come over 
the spirit of our dream which, from many points of 
view, it. very much to be welcomed. 

Nevertheless, although the recogni- 
Aslatlc Equality.— tionofthc right of Asiatics to be treated 
What it Means. on an equality with ourselves may be 
a gain to the progress of the world, 
it is likely to*have very inconvenient consequences 
for many European Powers, ourselves included, whose 
policy has hitherto been based upon the assumption 
that we were a superior rae.e. Take, for instance, 
our kinsfolk in Australia and New Zealand. Up tft 
the present time it has never even dawned upon 
the average Colonial mind that if the Japanese 
become a preponderating naval force in the Far 
East, they may make vary short work of the comfort¬ 
able theories as to a White Australia. 

In looking over the whole story of 

“Special Media- |] lt; negotiations which took place 
tlon.’ --Wh it it . ' . •, 

might have a verted, between Japan and Russia it 

is impossible to refrain from 
expressing deep regret that the Russian Government, 
instead of following the admirable initiative of the 
Tsar at the Hague Conference, should have followed 
rather in the steps of Gieat Britain m dealing with 
the Boers. It is true that the Russian Government, 
unlike our own, never had arbitration offered anil 
pressed upon them by the other side, but if the Emperor 
had but insisted upon referring the matter to special 
mediation, the disasters which have crowded thi< k 
upon Russia would have been averted. It is, however, 
possible that it was necessary for the nations to learn, 
one after the other, that the ways of evil-doers are 
hard, and that those who are too proud to avail them¬ 
selves of the open road to pacific, and honourable 
settlement will have to learn that the penalty of 
refusal is a tremendous one, and tends to become 
heavier every year. 

The American Government, at the 
Another Sick Man outbreak of hostilities, proposed 
European Concert, that the other Powers should guar¬ 
antee the neutrality and integrity of 
the Chinese Empire. This, of course, must be under¬ 
stood to imply that the Chinese Empire does not 
include Manchuria, because otherwise it W'ould in¬ 
volve the Powers taking part in the guarantee in an 
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obligation to turn either Russia or Japan out of 
Manchuria, whichever Power found itself in pos¬ 
session of that province at the end of the war. 
The probability is thaj the war will result, as the 
Crimean War resulted, in the placing of another Sick 
Man under the tutelage of the European Concert. 
This might have been achieved before the war 
broke out, if the Russian Government had met the 
Japanese demand by a bold proposal to place 
the whole Chinese empire, including Manchuria, 
under the protection of an international compact. 
Unfortunately it is much easier to be wise after 
the event than before; and it is to be feared 
there will be many a bloody battle Jought and much 
wide-wasting misery endured before the combatants 
arrive by a process of mutual exhaustion at a position 
in which they are willing to accept the establishment 
«if the principle that everything concerning China is to 
be regarded as a matter of common concern to all the* 
Powers, and therefore one in which no Power is free 
to take isolated action. 


One of the most immediate results 
The^Rise of the outbreak of the war was a rise 

Wheat. in the price of wheat. This fact calls 

for serious reflection, if so far away 
and so localised a struggle as the war in the Far 
Fast can produce so immediate a result and bring 
starvation to so many thousands, what would be 
the effect were this country itself engaged in a 
war with a wheat produeing nation? The rise in 
prices is helped on 1>\ two factors—first, the 
necessity for the retention of Russian wheat in that 
country in order to feed her troops, and, secondly, the 
cornering of wheat in the United States. Shrewd 
speculators, foreseeing the war, have so effectively 
cornered the wheat supply as to ensure the price being 
raised far higher than would have been the case had 
it only been a question of the war. The voice of the 
thousands who must go hungry in order that some 
speculator may make his million or so of dollars must 
surely finally produce some effect, and bring about 
some degree at least of governmental regulation. 

One of the immediate consequences 

The Aggravated . , . , r ,. 

Danger °f the outbreak of the war in the far 

111 East is to bring us rapidly nearer the 

the Near East. , r * , J , 

prospect of a much more dangerous 

war, from the European point of view, in the Near 

East. Russia, it appears, will find her energies 

sufficiently preoccupied in holding her own 

against Japan in the Far East. The Sultan, 


therefore, is very lively to argue that it is now 
or never with him, and that every consideration 



M vinca frits y our mil J. 


“ It’s an ill wind which blcws nobody any good.” 

of Stale policy justifies his making an early 
attack upon Bulgaria. The Bulgarians have for some 
time past made no secret of the fact that if the 
Macedonian troubles break out in the spring* as 
they are expected to do, Bulgaria would be com¬ 
pelled to lake the field on lie-half of kinsmen and 
co-religionists. The Turks, knowing this, and seeing 
that Russia for the time being is more or less 
paralysed by her war with Japan, will probably 
find an early occasion for declaring war against 
Bulgaria, so as to make herself once more mistress 
in the Balkans. it is, however, an axiom in 
European statecraft that territory which has once 
been rescued from the desolating dominion of the 
Ottoman Turks shall never be thrust back under 
Moslem rule. Austria, which has been threatening to 
mobilise an army corps in order to compel the 
Bulgarians to keep the peace, could hardly allow the 
'lurks to re-establish their authority in Sofia. To 
those who are closest observers on the /spot there 
seems no way out of the present imbroglio but an 
appeal to the sword, but when the sword is once 
unsheathed no one can say what may happen before 
it is restored to the scabbard. 

The situation could hardly be more 
England without perilous than it is at present, and 
Government, it is appalling to think that at this 
. moment of all others England should 

be practically without a Government. Readers of this 
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H 'atminster tjasettc.] [Feb. 13. 


The Treasury Bench “ Dips.” 

. The “ Balfour" tier hie light having temporarily failed, a hurried search 
has been inad.- fur all the available “ dtps ” with which to light the Ti cosui y 
■Bench, But at present they only reveal the darkness. 


Rkvikw'i-k'c-A not be reminded of the fact that His 
Majesty’s Ministers have entirely lost the support of 
the country; but not even the stoutest Liberal among 
our leaders ventured to believe that the Government 
would present such a spectacle of paralysed impotence 
as that which has amazed and dismayed the public 
ever since Parliament met. The cumulative effect of 
a long series of by-elections which had taken place in 
the recess had finally destroyed the last hope of Mr. 
Chamberlain and his friends that they could ever 
sweep the country on a Protectionist programme. 
Mr. Chamberlain himself, worn out with the labours 
of bis ineffectual campaign, was unable to do more 
than put in a fitful attendance in the House 
and to deliver one speech in defence of him¬ 
self and his late colleagues on the question of 
the preparation for the South African War. In 
•defence of the fiscal revolution which he has been 
advocating up and down the country he had not a 
word to say, and before the session was three weeks 
old he quitted the country for Egypt, to endeavour to 
recover, by the quiet waters of the Upper Nile, some 
of that strength and energy which he had been 
•dissipating with so lavish a hand. Put, added to 
this, by one of those scurvy mischances which some¬ 
times play a great part in the affairs of nations, Mr. 
Balfour was smitten down with influenza on the eve of 
the opening of Parliament. 

Confusion result was that the Ministerial 

Wore* majority assembled in a headless 
" in* 1 * anf I soulless condition. Its head 
Parliament. t was lying in bed at Downing Street, 
and the person to whom three-fourths of the 
Party looked for inspiration was compelled by a con¬ 


sciousness of defeat, and the exhaustion of his own 
vital energies, to flee the country. Hence, when 
Ministers were challenged by Mr. Morley, who moved 
an amendment to the Address .affirming the devotion 
of the House to the principles of Free Trade, and 
protesting against the contradictory statements of 
Ministers on the subject ot the fiscal question, 
the country was presented with a spectacle 
the like of which has not been witnessed in our 
time. Mr. Morley’s amendment raised the issue 
in its simplest form, challenging the House to vote 
yea or nay on the question which had preoccupied 
public attention during the recess. Ministers, 
however, declined to say either yea or nay, but went 
on saying yea and nay to the end of the 
chapter. They began by saying nay, through 
Mr. Gerald Balfour, President of the Board 
of Trade, whose speech was regarded by the" 
House as an emphatic and trenchant repudia¬ 
tion of Mr. Chamberlain and all his works. 
The Protectionists were dismayed as they heard 
the Ministerial spokesman, brother of the Prime 
Minister, repudiating one after the other all the 
doctrines to which Mr. Chamberlain had succeeded 
in committing the party organisation; and it is 
hardly too much to say that when Mr. Gerald 
Balfour sat down nearly everyone in the House 
believed that Ministers, failing to win by-elec¬ 
tions, had decided to get down on the Free Trade 
side of the fence. The jubilation of the Unionist 
Free Traders was immense. The dismay of the Pro- 



Daity Dispatch .] . ‘ [Feb. 5. 

Appetite. • 

Mx. George WymDham : “ After all he’s had be still clamours for 
more.” « 

“ The appetite for Irish self-government ‘grows by what it feeds on.' 
Parliamentary Report. 
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tectionists was correspondingly extreme. For the next 
twelve hours it would not have surprised anyone if the 
Cabinet had gone to pieces and Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, Mr. Bonar Law, and Mr. Walter Long had severed 
their connection with an administration which had 
trampled so ruthlessly upon all the pet dogmas of the 
Birmingham Protectionists. The day after Mr. 
Gerald Balfour made his speech Mr. Bonar Law 
was put up to make a strong Protectionist harangue, 



H'tstminster GaseUe.] I Feb- 6. 


On the Stage. 

Punch (Mr. George Wyndham) : "You mustn’t mind ray acting up to 
my part and knocking you just a little. 1 really agree with you about a 
Catholic University, and so docs Mr. Balfour, but the Party won't have it.” 

[“It was partly a religious question, and he and the Government held 
most strongly that they had not the right to put the pressure of parly 
discipline or comradeship on anyone in respect of a question of that 

character.Speaking for himself alone, he held that this was a 

question which ought to be settled, and he held that opinion in common 
with very mituy distinguished statesmen who had sat on the Conservative 
side of the House for many years.”—Mr. Wyndham on the Catholic 
University in Ireland motion, in answering Mr. John Redmond, House of 
Commons, February 3rd, 1904.] 


which somewhat revived the drooping spirits of 
the Protectionists, and caused Unionist Free 
Traders to doubt whether they had not been 
somewhat premature in their jubilation over the 
Free Trade declarations of Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
As fche debate went on, the confusion deepened, and 
culminated when Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, the Colonial 
Secretary, declared that the Government was prepared 
to support every Unionist candidate who honestly 
accepted the Government policy of Retaliation, even 
although he were prepared to advocate a policy of 
Protection and Colonial preference, which formed 
no part of the Government programme. The 
effect of this declaration was heightened by Mr. 
Lyttelton’s vigorous arguments in favour of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s ideals* Every night Lord Hugh Cecil, 
Mr. Winston Churclpll, Mr. Ritchie, and Sir John 


Gorst, from the Ministerial benches, subjected the 
Government policy or no policy to a raking cross¬ 
fire, while leaders had little difficulty in making 
mincemeat of all the assertions, which did duty for 
arguments, used in defence of Mr. Chamberlain. 
The policy of Retaliation, which, according to Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, was the only policy to which the 
Government was committed, was shown to be a 
mere phrase. Ministers could give no explanation 
as to when, whether, or how they proposed to apply 
this jirinciple, nor did any of their supporters venture 
to suggest a single instance in which the policy of cutting ? 
off your nose to spite your face had succeeded; while^ 
Lord George Hamilton, in a very powerful speech, ; 
called attention to the fact that the policy of Retalia- • 
tion, when carried out vigorously by France, Germany, 
and Russia, had failed utterly to attain the objects 
for which it had been advocated. 

In the midst of this fiscal debate the 
The result of the Mid-Herts, election fell 
Mid-Herts Victory, i^e a bolt from the blue. Mid- 

Herts is one of the constituencies in 
the Home Counties which had hitherto been regarded 
as the impregnable stronghold of the Unionists. So 
weak were the 
Liberals that 
they did not 
venture to con¬ 
test the constitu¬ 
ency either in 
1900, or in 1895 
or 1886. In 
1892, when the 
last contest took 
place, the Liberal 
candidate was 
encouraged by 
the fact that 
there were two 
Conservatives in 
the field. But 
notwithstanding 
this fact, the 
Conservatives 

were returned at the head of the poll, and the two 
Conservative candidates between them polled 2,424 
votes in excess of the 2,573 given for the Liberals. 
That is to say, in 1892 the Unionists outnumbered 
the Liberals by. nearly two to one. In 1885 the Tory 
majority was 1,071. The vacancy was occasioned by 
the necessity of Mr. Vicary Gibbs vacating his seat 
because the firm with which he was connected had sold 
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Mr. Bamford Slack, M.P. 
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some cruisers to the British Government. His return 
was challenged by Mr. liamford Slack. The Tories of 
the baser sort, especially at St. Albans, resorted to 
rotten eggs and rowdyism. The Liberals, however, 
nothing daunted, put up a stiff fight, and hoped that 
tfiey would be able to reduce the adverse majority to 
about 700. More than that they did not venture to 
expect. Imagine, then, the amazement and delight 
on the one side, and the unutterable consternation 
and dismay on the other, when it was found, 
on the declaration of the poll, that Mr. Barn- 
ford Slack had been returned by a majority 
» of 136. Jt is evident that the bottom is out of 
the whole fiscal revolution, and it is waste of time 
any longer to discuss Mr. Chamberlain and his 
schemes. If the attempt to force Protection upon 
the country costs the Unionists the seat at Mid-Herts, 
there is no seat in the whole three kingdoms which 
can be regarded as safe -except in Birmingham, 
where notlvng seems able to shake Mr. Chamberlain’s 
ascendency. South Birmingham, on the 26th ult., 
returned Lord Morpeth, who is comparatively a 
stranger, by a majority only 500 less than it gave 
to the late Mr. Powell Williams in 1895, and con¬ 
siderably greater than the majorities it gave him in 
1885 and 1892. 

When the crucial division took place 
The on the Fiscal Amendment, the Govern- 
Flscal Division, ment majority, which officially is 
* supposed to stand at ito, sank to 51. 
This drop in fifty-nine votes is almost entirely 
accounted for by the defection of twenty-seven 
Unionists who voted with the Opposition. In 
testing times of transition like the present, when the 
old party lines are being recast, the nation will note 
with an interest other and deeper than is roused by 
the fiscal controversy the names of these twenty-seven 
men. For the rest of the votes mainly followed the 
routine of official partisanship. The Irishmen voted 
avowedly, not as Free Traders but as Home Rulers. 
The Liberals only performed their function as Oppo¬ 
sition. But in the men who put principle before 
party, and obeyed conscience rather than caucus, 
England feels that she has a reserve of vertebrate 
Statesmanship. Amid any quantity of political pulp— 
mere pulp—she has here found something of the 
backbone she has long painfully missed. From these 
twenty-seven, happily most of them still 'young and 
many of them scions of families amohg ‘the oldest 
ahd most illustrious in English history, will in all 
pfobability bei drawn the national leaders of the future. 


„ The This unhappy Government, which has 

Sweepings up recklessly set itself to revolutionise 
of t the commercial policy of the greatest 
trading nation upon earth, is now, by 
its Supplementary Estimates, convicted of inability even 
to keep ordinary accounts. Nearly two years after 
peace has been arranged in South Africa Parliament 
is presented with a War Bill for “ the sweepings 
up of the War,” with many items previously over¬ 
looked, amounting in all to ,£2,700,000. The 
sum of ,£1,600,000 is wanted for the unintelli¬ 
gible campaign in Somaliland. There is pretty 
certain to be a Budget deficit, and the fear that 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain would further diminish 
the resources of Social reform by again reducing the 
Income Tax has given place to the suggestion that he 

may have to add 
to the unpopular 
elevenpence in 
the pound. 

The Cost 
of 

Bluff. 

Just at the 
moment when 
the nation is 
learning more 
precisely what a 
calamitous sum 
it has cost to 
substitute 1 ,ord 
M ilner for Presi¬ 
dent Kruger, it 
phnto by] - [ Langfier . is startled by a 

Right Hon. Arnold-Forster. disclosure of the 

Secretary of State for War. Wanton Way in 

which all the 

hideous welter of waste and bloodshed was brought 
on. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in the course 
of the debate on the Address, divulged a confession 
made to him by Mr. Chamberlain on June 20th,^899, 
which makes clearer than ever the “irresponsible 
frivolity” that launched us into war. 'Frying to secure 
the support of the Opposition for a proposal to send 
out 10,000 men to the; Cape, Mr. Chamberlain said:— 

You need not lie alarmed : there will be no fighting. We 
know that these fellows, the Boers, will not fight. We are 
playing a game of bluff. 

Mr. Chamberlain could only reply, “ I cannot 
charge my memory with a contradiction. My im¬ 
pression would be that I should not use that word." 
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General C. W. H. Douglas. Sir Edward Ward. General Wolfe Murray. 

Adjutant-General. Financial Secretary to New Army Board. Master-General of Ordnance. 


From the blundering ineptitude of 
Army Reform— over-voluble politicians, it is a relief 
At Last ! to turn to the prompt energy and 
resolute efficiency of the Triumvirate 
who have been called in to prescribe for the peril. 
state of the national defences. Sir George Clarke 
only arrived in this country from Australia on 
December 28th, when he joined in the deliberations 
of Lord Esher and Admiral Fisher. Yet by the tst of 
February, in less than five weeks, the first part of their 
scheme was prepared, accepted by Government, and 
presented to the public. Compared with this rate of 
progress the dilatory, dawdling movement of Parlia¬ 
ment is like a donkey-cart beside a motor-car. The 
scheme was so drastic as to make the nation fairly 


gasp: but with a gasp of almost unanimous joy. Its 
main outlines are as follow, wirh names of offices 
and persons as later filled in 

The Defence Committee : with 

the Prime Minister as president : and with a permanent 
nucleus consisting ol 

A permanent secret at y appointed lor five years, and under 
hint 

Two naval officers chosen Ity the Admiralty, two military 
officers chosen by the War Office, two Italian officers 
chosen liy the Viceroy, one or more Colonial repre¬ 
sentatives : all appointed for two years, and none of 
high rank. 

Its duties are to consider, ascertain, advise, record as may 
be nncessary from the point of view of the Navy, the 
military forces, India and the Colonies, /,<*., from the 
standpoint of the Empire as a whole. 

An Army Council (like the Navy Board) : consisting of 
Seven : — 

The Secretary of State for War (as solely responsible as the 
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Mr. Bromley Davenport. 

Financial Secretary to War Office. 
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General Plumer. General Sir N. Lyttelton. 

Quartermaster-General. _ Chief of Staff. 
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First Navy Lord), Mr. Arnold-Forster, with four military 
and two civil members under him. 

Chief of Staff (military policy in all its branches), Lieutenant- 
General the Hon. Sir N. G. Lyttelton. 

Adjutant-General (recruiting, pay, discipline, etc.), Major- 
General C. W. Douglas. 

Quartermaster-General (supply, clothing, remounts, trans¬ 
port), Major-General 11. C. I’lumer. 

Master-General of Ordnance (armaments and fortifications), 
Major-General Sir J. W. Murray. 

Parliamentary Under Secretary of State (civil business other 
than finance), Lord Donoughmore. 

Financial Secretary (finance, audit, accounting, estimates). 
Colonel Sir E. W. Ward, Permanent Under Secretary of 
State. 

The abolition of the office of Commander-in-chief, the execu¬ 
tive command being decentralised. 

The appointment of an Inspector-General, with an inspector 
under him for each of the five arms. 

The old gang at the War Office were promptly and 
somewhat curtly cleared out, and Lord Roberts retired 
with the warm thanks of the King and Army. The 
Gordian knot which has baffled generations of reformers 
has at last been cut, thanks to the determined action 
of three trusted and competent men who stood outside 
of the Parliamentary chaos. On February 29th 
appeared another instalment of this radical scheme 
of reform, dealing with decentralisation, Army 
finance, and the training of the General Staff. 
The Committee of Three propose to establish five 
commands in the United Kingdom, each under a 
general commanding-in-chief—one, the Army corps, 
ready for expeditionary purposes, at Salisbury and 
Aldershot; the remaining four territorial commands, 
Northern, Eastern, Western, and Ireland. Great stress 
is laid on the need of a complete change of personnel 
in order to ensure the necessary change of system. 
The proposals for distributing the work and training 
of the General Staff open up the prospect of the 
Empire having at last a scientific war machine. 

Some such triumvirate, it seems 

Lond(»| h Traflle. ^ rom proceedings of the London 
Problem. Traffic Commission, is needed to 
evolve order out of the jumble 
of conflicting municipal bodies and private com¬ 
panies which are stifling locomotive progress. The 
evidence points to the need of a small business¬ 
like authority to co-ordinate and unify all schemes of 
transit, to override contending county, borough and 
district councils, and by facilitating more numerous 
and more rapid means of locomotion, to aid in 
spreading over the whole metropolitan area the 
population now painfully congested at the centre. 
Meantime the contract for the Rotherhithe tunnel, 
let last month at about a million sterling, is another 
important advance towards making North and South 
London one. For the myniripalisation of their water, 


Londoners will, according to the arbitrators’ recent 
awards, have to pay something like forty millions 
sterling for what is estimated to have cost only half 
■that amount. The ratepayer*will groan, but will be 
thankful that at last the Water Tyrants are expro¬ 
priated. 


The The mild weather has happily ren- 
Unemployed dered the question of the, Unem- 
•ParUament pl°y e d, along the Thames Valley and 
elsewhere, less painfully acute than it 
would otherwise have been. But it formed the subject of 
a really valuable debate on the Address. The proposals 
put forward by Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Crooks 
included the appointment of a Minister of Labour 
to act with local authorities in providing for the 
unemployed work of public utility, such as afforesta¬ 
tion and the development of agriculture. Both 
speakers seemed to have moved the House to a more 
sympathetic consideration than it has previously 
evinced for the claims of the workless. 

Mr. Hardie’s schemes of afforestation 
The may be taken along with the plans of 
Congo^Horrors Batson—the Labour Leader in 

the Federal Parliament of Australia, 
and probable arbiter of its political destinies for some 
time- -for opening up to the people the vacant lands 
of the Commonwealth. Both suggest afresh the pos¬ 
sible formation before long of an Imperial Labour 
policy, bent on levelling up the conditions of British,, 
industry, and supported by the working-class vote iff 
every democracy that shelters beneath the British 
flag. Something of the kind seems to be needed. 
Such a Concert of Labour would soon compel 
international pressure to be put on the autho¬ 
rities of the Congo State with a view to end¬ 
ing their reign of Hell. Only last month was 
published a report from Mr. Casement, British 
Consul at Boma, describing his journey, on the 
Upper Congo in the middle of 1903. He relates 
that the Congo Government itself “ did not hesitate 
tor purchase slaves who could only be obtained by 
the most deplorable means,” and he confirms 
the gruesome stories of mutilation and massacre. 
He says the population has been reduced in place's 60 
or 70 per cent. Can we wonder at the blacks taking 
alarm, even under British rule, at what this White Peril 
may grow to? An anti-European rising is reported 
from South Nigeria. It is said to be organised by a 
secret society, whose members only communicate by. 
signs and are called “ The Silent Ones.” The name 
is weirdly suggestive of other ^and higher Silent Ones 
—the Destinies, to wit, who, if White oppression heeds 
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not, will also communicate by signs —of a drastic and, 
maybe, deadly import. Some uneasy feeling of this 
sort may have made the public conscience unusually 
sensitive about the proposal to import Chinese labour' 
into the Transvaal. 


The 

Transvaal 

Chinese 

Question. 


For, explain it how we may, the 
Ordinance has aroused intense 
popular indignation. The conduct of 
the Government in confirming it,has 
been twice ahallenged by a division in the House of 
Commons, and secured majorities of no more than 
42 and 51 respectively. Outside the House Unionists 
and Bishops have joined with Nonconformists in a 
vigorous campaign against the measure. But the 
working classes show signs of being most deeply stirred. 
And their protest is reinforced by indignant remon¬ 


strances from New Zealand and Australia—the lands 
where the working-man is in the ascendant. 

It is just here where the Rand 
Myupte mine-owners show themselves singu- 
Mlne owners. larly shortsighted, not to say blind, 
to their own future interests. “ No 
Slavery ! ” is a potent cry to conjure with in the home 
country, and the Antipodes cannot away with the 
Yellow man. By insisting on Chinese immigration, 
the mine-owners are bringing into line against 
them the forces of white labour all over the 
Empire; and they may soon find the Labour vote a 
% most embarrassing element in “ the Imperial factor.” 
Ministries in New’ Zealand and in Australia are even 
now dependent for their existence on the support of 
labour representatives; and such a thing is quite 
conceivable, and may soon be actual, at Westminster. 
Quite apart from the ethics of the question, which are 
scarcely open to controversy, the mine-owners have 
not furthered their own cause by focussing on them¬ 
selves the angry glare of Labour parties in all the 
British democracies. Their Chinamen may cost 
them dearer than they think. 

Dr. Jameson’s repudiation of their 
policy might have opened their eyes. 

Cape Elections * he Cape electcrate would evidently 
have nothing to do with an advocate 
of Chinese labour: which is another 
ominous fact for Lord Milner. Nevertheless; the 
general election at the Cape adds to the list of 
paradoxes which have been reported from that 
mysterious land. After all that South Africa has 
suffered, the Dutch element has not rallied in 
strength sufficient to secure a majority for the Bond. 
The Progressives atte returned to power, but their 
Prime Minister, Sir Gprdon Sprigg, has been defeated 


and retired from office. And the first Premier of Cape 
Colony elected after the Boer War is over is none 
other than the hero of the Raid—that fans et origo 
maii —“ Dr. Jim ” himself. He has declared that hqg» 
means to shape his conduct as a follower of Mr. 
Rhodes. He has chosen a great model. May ho 
have the good fortune to bring nearer to realisation 
the noblest ideals of his chief! 

The award of the Hague tribunal on 
The Venezuelan the claims of the creditors of Ven- 
Award. c/.ucla was announced last month. 


Panama Canal 
safe. 


The court decided that the blockad¬ 
ing Powers, England, Germany, and Italy, should have 
preference in payment over the other claimants. 
A significant rider to the award requires the United 
States to “ watch over the due execution of the judg¬ 
ment.” This is only fair, as the United States com¬ 
pelled the disputants to enter the court. But 
it is a significant recognition of what may be 
termed a necessary corollary to the Monro^ Doctrine. 
If Uncle Sam will not allow other nations to punish, 
delinquent States in the Western hemisphere, then he 
must, when armed with legal international warrant, , 
execute judgment on them himself. This is the first 
time that the Hague tribunal has authorised any 
Power to act as its policeman and enforce its 
awards; and that the first Power so selected 
should be the United States is a pregnant augury. 

Not least ptesageful is the safe 
The . passage through the Senate at 

Washington of the treaty which 
ensures the completion of the Panama 
Canal under American control, and practically sets the 
United States a Colossus astride of the whole Western 
hemisphere. Two interesting steps forward deserve 
mention in this connection. Holland and Denmark 
have concluded an arbitration treaty which covers all 
possible cases of dispute, and to-day is announced 
yet another treaty of arbitration—one between Great 
Britain and Spain—which was signed on the 27th nit. 

What may be described as the 
journalistic enfranchisement of the 
working classes is rapidly advanc¬ 
ing. The great London dailies , 
are now coming within their personal reach, 
the middle of the month the Daily News, without' 
changing quality or quantity of contents, reduced 
its price to a halfpenny, thus forestalling by a fort¬ 
night the Daily Chronicle , which had announced the 
same intention for the 29th ult. This widespread 
popularisation of the more progressive phases of 
metropolitan journalism ought to facilitate popular 
progress. While these morning grants descend into 
the halfpenny arena, it is well to remember with grati¬ 
tude the brave service which has been rendered to 
progress, justice, and liberty in die darkest houfs by 
the Morning Leader. * 


Progress 

of 

Halfpenny 

Journalism. 



Current History in Caricature. 


‘ O wad some power the giftie gie us. 

To see ourselves as ilhcrs see us.”—B orns. 


JVTATURAI.I.Y enough, the comic 
i ’I papers of the hist month have- 
devoted themselves principally to the 
war in the Far East. The most notable 
cartoon is that in KUuide.radatsch , repre¬ 
senting a game at roulette, with the 
Power'- as players and Death as croupier. 
Possibly the best portrayal of the nego- 
( nations between Japan and Russia is to 
be found in the cartoon of the Hindi 
Punch , which represents the two Powers 
quarrelling over a bone on a board pro¬ 
jecting over the abyss of war and ruin. 
The board is held firm by the rock of 
diplomacy. The artist of II Pcipagallo 
deals with the subject from a more inter¬ 
national point of view. It is the first 
^occasion on which Japan is represented 
by a cat. It is curious to observe that 
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Kladderadatsch. ] 


Faites votre jeu, Messieurs. 


1 Kcb. 31. 
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Herald* ] [ Dost on. 


England Improves the Opportunity made by Russia's 
Preoccupation in Manchuria to look after her 
Frontiers in the North of India. 

0 J. Hull: “Hum! “ Now's my chance.'* 

the cartoonists have not yet come to any decision as 
to how to present Japan. Some prefer a cat, others 
a monkey, others again depict a dog—possibly the 
war will lead to some distinctive type being chosen 
for the future. The sentiment of the American and 
English artists is distinctly pro-Japanese, while that of 
the French is pro-Russian. The opening of the 
war saw the publication of many cartoons in French 



Lustige Blatter, j 

International Politics. 

If the fruits hang too high for the Euiopean Powers they say that their 
spheres of inteieht arc not affected. 
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papers depicting the bloody punishment at the 
hands of Russia of the presumptuous Asiatic. 
This* type of picture has now been followed by more 
serious drawings. The German artist of Lustige 
Blatter sarcastically explains the non-interference of 
England, France and Germany. It is interesting to 
remark that the feet of the Imperial eagle are bound 
by “ the Clerman-Rassian agreement.” An American 
artist brings into prominence an interesting point of 
the situation to® often neglected. While Russia 
is preoccupied with Manchuria, John Bull is busily 
engaged fixing bayonets along the British Indian 
frontier, ready should the time come when the Bear 
might feel inclined to climb over to India. Judy 
lias a clever cartoon, showing Russia’s diffi¬ 
culties in the present war. The Australian 

papers have not yet dealt very fully with the 
« 

war, but? we reproduce a cartoon from one paper 
which shows Russia’s difficult position before a 
Japanese soldier armed with a large sword. The 
Indian papers naturally look with interest upon the 
Tibetan campaign. The Hindi Punch has a prophetic 
cartoon on the fate of Tibet. Amongst the cartoons 
on general subjects the first place must be given to 



Hindi Punt.] 

Friend* (?) 

Butin* : " What s»y,you now to* peaceful meal together ? '* 
Jap.: "Quite M reedy as you are!" 



In the Grand Indian Circus. 

If the Elephant presses a little bit hard, what will be the fate of the Yak? 



Luttige Bl&tter .] 

The Pboenhs of Aaleaund. 

Kmc Oscar : “What generous assistance ! most generous ! hut it is 
true, is it not, that the royal residence is still in UbHttiania f’’ 
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o^^eaHng with the perhaps over-enthusiastic relief 
sent by the German Emperor to the Norwegian town 
of Aalesund. Rising from the flames of the unfor¬ 
tunate town is shown the German eagle, while King 
Oscar is seen in the foreground wondering whether he 
is still king in his own country. From the German 
{tapers many cartoons might be taken dealing 
with the expulsion of Russian students from the 
Empire. The cleverest one shows a Prussian police 
agent expelling a student towards the spike-lined figure 
of Russian humanity. The cartoonist of the IVahre Jacob 
displays little love for Russia or satisfaction over the 
relations between Germany and that country in his pic¬ 
ture of the Russian bear devouring German industries. 
The Balkan crisis is only now beginning to attract 
serious attention again, and an excellent idea of the 
situation is given by one artist who shows the Powers 
suprounding an unfortunate parrot and threatening it 
with destruc tion if it does not reform. We reproduce 
two South African cartoons, which give us distinctly 
opposite views of Dr. Jameson, the new Prime Minister. 



Zutlfge Slitter.] 

The Prussian Government and the Russian Students. 

“ It is so expulsion. We onljtput him over that frontier, which seems to 
us the right one." * 



Putt. h. J [Melbourne. 

Jap the Giant-killer. 

Jar: ‘‘Well, I've got you in a hole all right. Now, mind you don’t lose 
your head. 



Wakn Jacob.] (J an . «. 

Friendship without Mutual Advantages. 

A German View of the Russo-German Trade Relations. 
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Fist Incite 1 rTurin. 


An Italian View of the Far-Eastern War. 

How the gre it Western Powers understand strict neutrality between 
tin; I wo 1 elligerents. 


Wo also give a selection of V. C. G.’s inimitable 
cartoons. 

Among these which we do not reproduce, the most 
interesting are these which deal with the South African 
Chinese J .a hour question in the House of Commons.; 
The most excellent of these shows the Premier as a 
blind man being led by a dog, “Chinese Labour,” 
whose pigtail he holds’ straight into a morass. 
Another represents the Colonial Secretary garbed as a 
Mandarin on the Front Treasury bench, where he is 
supposed to talk Chinese. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, is shown gagged 
oir the same bench, and is not allowed to talk at all. 



V_* 

II'a Are Jacob \ 


The Macedonian Question and the Powers. 

’ 1V V ) . Chorus ; “ Eat, bitd, oi die.** 



South ; lf ritn n A ** view. | 



Giant Boni>: “ Wh.it do you want, title map *s? ’’ 

Jim : 44 1 want to kill \<>u and ie-i iu* th.it fair damsel.” 

Giant: u Oh' Oh 1 1*11 ti'.irh jon to come to my Cape —my land ’ We’ll see who South Africa 
belongs to r ” 

Jim : “ At tl\oe, then, foul rnunst n 


South A Jr. can A r mt. J 

[Design for stained glass window to he erected 
in the City »>f Saints in coinmemoi ation of a recent 
great event. J ** 
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Westminster Gazette, j 

Sphinx : “ What’s the* difference between you and the first Jo-eph ? w ^ 
Mr. C. : “ Give it up.’* 

• Sphinx : M I he fiist Joseph was put in a boln by his biethren— you*?»• put 
your brethi en in one/* 


Went minster Hud get. ] 


Aftv;i the picture of Napoleon on bnaid the BeUetoflum. With apologies to 
Mr. Orchurdson, K.A. 



Westminster Gazette. J 

Free Trade. Protection. 

Beef and the Big 1 .oaf. The Lean Horse and the I .it tie Loaf. 

An attempt to illustrate a recent contrnvcisy between eminent persons as 
to the character of I he food consumed m Protectionist count ties. 


Westminster Gazette. J 

The City Wrestlers. 

A decisive fall. 



Westminster Budget.] 

Mw. Chaplin: 44 Here. I say. Gerald, you mustn’t whitewash that over." 
Mr. Gerald Balfour: “It’s all right, Mr. Arthur gave me leave to do 
it. The I>ukc and the others ail kicking up such a row about it.” 

Mr. Chaplin: “You wail «ill mv Mr. Joseph comes back from his 
holiday, He’ll soon wash it off ^jgatn.” 


fVt ■' / minster Budget. ] 

Pierrots in the Treasury Bench Playground. 

Mr. Gerald Bai four; 44 You bumped me rather badly that time, 
Lyttelton ; don’t forget we’re only playing.’ 
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Character Sketch. 

GEORGE MEREDITH. 


, A MONG the many charming and romantic legends 
of the Irish Celts there are few more delightful 
than the myth which explains the origin of 
the Irish gods. These legendary deities, Lady 
Gregory tells us, in her “ Gods and Fighting Men,” 
were no other than the Men of Dea, the Tuatha de 
Danaan, the aboriginal inhabitants of the rich plains 
of Leinster, who, on the coming of the Gael, were 
driven from their fair inheritance and took refuge in 
the hills of the upper country. The survivors of the 
Danaan withdrew from mortal sight under one of 
their leaders, Manannan, son of Lir, who “under¬ 
stood all enchantments,” and who “ put hidden 
.walls about them in the most beautiful hills 
and valleys of Jreland, so that no man could see 
through them, but they themselves could see through 
them and pass through them.” And he fed them on 
the meats and drinks of immortality, so that they be¬ 
came the “ ever-living ones,” who could feel neither 
cold nor hunger, nor old age nor death ; and they 
dwelt in palaces hidden in the. hills and in gardens 
with birds and flowers, living a joyous life. And they 
ever made sweet music, such as “ if a wounded man 
should hear it, or a woman in her pains, they should 
straightway be soothed and sleep.” 

' It is a beautiful story this of the mortals who, with 
immortality, have put on invisibility as a garment. We 
have something like it in England to-day. For there 
are with us three of the Immortals, who have retired 
into the most beautiful hills and valleys of the Home 
Counties, where they dwell unseen by mortal men in 
houses of their own contriving, hidden in the hills and 
in gardens with birds and flowers living a joyous life. 
One of these, Mr. G. F. Watts, pursues with unwearied 
devotion the practice of his art on the southern slope 
of the hill that rises beyond Guildford, secluded 
amid gardens and trees from the gaze of envious 
mortals. Another, also an octogenarian, Dr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace, veteran in science, has just built 
himself a pleasure house on the sunny side of the 
hilly range that commands a view of Poole Harbour 
and the sea beyond. And the third of our Men of 
Dea, Mr. George Meredith, who celebrated his 
seventy-fifth birthday on the r 2th ult., is living as he 
has long lived in the plain country house which clings 
. to the slopes of Box Hill in Surrey, as the swallow’s 
nest clings to the eaves of our home. It is not a 
palace hidden in the hills, but rather a simple two- 
storeyed Surrey house in an old-fashioned garden, but 
there sits to-day our third Immortal, invisible for the 
most part to the swarming multitude of beanfeasters 
and others who haunt the heights of Box Hill, but 
there still an ever* living one, discoursing sweet 


music not less soothing and mystical than that which 
the ancient Gaels were sometimes privileged to hear 
when they strayed within the haunts of the gods. 

George Meredith, the great, almost the only sur¬ 
viving, Nature poet of our time, can hardly be thought 
of apart from the country side which he has made his 
home. George Meredith’s country is as clearly defined 
as Wordsworth’s. The cottage on the slope of Box 
Hill is as famous as Wordsworth’s house on Rydal, 
Mount—as famous and much more accessible. There, 
like his own Melampus, physician and sage, he dwells 
among men, serving them, loving them, and drawing 
for ever from the breasts of Nature, the bountiful 
mother, the wisdom which he dispenses for their 
healing:— 

With love exceeding a simple love of the things 
That glide in grasses and rubble of woody wreck ; * 

Or change their perch on a beat of quivering wings 
From branch to branch, only restful to pipe and peck. 

Or, bristled, curl at a touch their snouts in a hall ; 

Or cast their web between bramble and thorny hook ; 

The good physician Melampus, loving them all, 

Among them walked, as a scholar who reads a book. 

For him the woods were a home and gave him the key 
Of knowledge, thirst for their treasures in herbs and flowers. 
The secrets held by the creatures nearer than we 

To earth he sought, and the link of their life with ours. , . . 

All this was as true of Mr, Meredith as ever it was 
of Melampus. Was, alas! for when I saw him last 
he spoke with some pathos of the inroad which ad¬ 
vancing years had made upon his capacity to get 
about. When Mr. Swinburne recovered from his 
sharp attack of pneumonia, Mr. Meredith wrote to 
Mr. Watts Dunton, saying : “ The medical men hav©$ 
pulled him through—an ill service to a man of 
seventy-five.” But nothing less characteristic of Mr. 
Meredith could be quoted than that sentence. For 
Mr. Meredith ridiculed the idea that life was not 
worth living even on the confines of %ighty. “ People 
talk about me,” he said, “ as if I were an old man. 

I do not feel old in the least. On the contrary," he 
went on, in his humorous sardonic fashion, “ I do not 
believe in growing old, and I do not see any reason 
why wc should ever die. I take as keen an interest 
in the movement of life as ever, I enter into the 
passions of youth, and I watch political affairs and 
intrigues of parties, with the same keen interest as of 
old. 1 have seen the illusion of it all, but it does not 
dull the zest with which I enter into it, and I hold 
more firmly than ever to my faith in the constant 
advancement of the race. My eyes are as good as 
ever they were, only for small print 1 need to use 
spectacles. It is only in my legs that I feel weaker. 

I can no longer walk, which is a great privation to 
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•.ml. a keen walker; I preferred walking 

to dclfrfg; ft sirt the blood coursing to the brain, and 
besides, when I walked I could go through woods 
aid footpaths which I could not have done if I had 
ridden. Now I can only walk about my own garden. 
It is a question of nerves. If J touch anything, however 
slightly, I am afraid that I shall fall— that is my only loss. 
My walking days are over.” But although Mr. 
Meredith can no longer press up the slopes of Bo* 
Hill, or wander among the trees that make the valley 
of the Leather so beautiful, his home is in the midst 
of it all. He lines not need-to go beyond his garden 
to be in the midst of the Garden of the Gods. He 
was a young man when he wrote “ Love in a Valley,” 
which a competent critic has declared to be the love¬ 
liest love song of its century, but he might have 
written this to-day :— 

When tin- westering sun is leaving the valley in gloom 
Lovely are the curves of the white owl sweeping 
Wavy in the dusk lit by one large star. 

Lone on the fir-branch, his rattle note unvaried. 

brooding o’er the gloom, spins the brown eve-jar. 

Darker grows the valley, more and more forgetting : 

So were it with me if forgetting could 1m: willed. 

There i n't he midst of all living, singing, flowering 
things he lives alone and marvels that people think him 
lonely. His wife has been dead for many years. 
His daughter is married and lives between Box Hill 
and Leatherhead. His son, who is in London, comes 
to see him every fortnight. “ I do not feel jn the 
least lonely,” he told me, “ I have my books and my 
thoughts, and besides, I am never lonely, with Nature 
and the birds’ and beasts and insects, and the woods 
and the trees, in which I find a constant companion¬ 
ship." 

Mr. Meredith is practising his own precepts. No 
one has ever preached more passionately a faith in 
the divine thing which underlies all the phenomenon 
of Nature, which is Nature herself. In one of his best 
known passages he sings 

The voice of Nature is abroad 
This night; it fills the air with balm ; 

Her mystery is o’er the land ; 

And he who hears her now, and yields 
llis being to her yearning tones, 

And seats bis soul upon her wings, 

And broadens o’er this wind-swept world 
With her, will gather in the flight 
More knowledge of her secret, more 
Delight in her beneficence. 

Than hours of musing, or the lore 
That lives with men could ever give ! 

But Mr. Meredith is no monk of the Thebaid. 
Solitary musing may enable yon to gather impulses 
from vernal woods, hut the wise man must not confine 
his study to the fields. 

Not solitarily in fields we find 

Harth’s Strict open, though one page is there, . . , 

Not where the troubled passions loss the nund, 

In turbid cities, can the key be bare. 

, It hangs for those who hither thithei fare 
Close interdhreading nature w ith our kind. 

On the w&ole, Mr, Meredith has pretty closely 
inter-threaded the natural beauties of Box Hill with 


the troubled passions of turbid cities. His days of 
“ hither thither ” farming are over, but as the moun¬ 
tain can no longer go to Mahomet, Mahomet goes to 
the mountain, and it is seldom that Mr. Meredith 
lacks company. Mr. Morley, *Mr. Greenwood, Lady 
Lugard, the Maxses, and John Burns are frequent 
visitors, to say nothing of the occasional but frequent 
arrival of reverend pilgrims at the shrine of the 
greatest of our living men of letters. 

The privilege of visiting Mr. Meredith in his rural 
retreat is greatly prized by those to whom it is 
extended, and with reason. Mr. Meredith is one of 
the most brilliant of living conversationalists. He is 
great in monologue, great also in repartee, and in the 
sympathetic converse which enables his visitor to 
unfold all that is best in him. Those who have sat, 
for hours at a time listening to his illuminating and 
pregnant talks have carried away an impression of 
the man which is a compound of all that he has 
written. There is the poet; there is the novelist;, 
there is the politician, the philosophic observer of men 
and things. His conversation is spiced with plenty of 
Attic salt, but his humour, although sometimes sar¬ 
donic, is always genial and kindly. 

From his eyrie on the hillside Mr. Meredith ever 
keeps a keen look-out upon the world and its affairs, 
and there are few things occurring at home, or abroad 
in which he does *not take a keen, sympathetic 
interest. From old time he has ever been a diligent 
student and a great admirer of French literature. 
The day I was there a copy of the Journal des Dibats 
was lying on his table ; and the literary side of French 
journalists, with its peculiar delicate irony, appeals 
to him much more than the less urbane and more 
bludgeon-likc methods of their English confreres. To 
this, however, an exception must be noted in favour 
of the Westminster Gazette, of which Mr. Meredith is 
a constant reader, and for which he never hesitates to 
express his hearty admiration, not only for the ex¬ 
cellent Engjish of Mr. Alfred Spender's style, .but also 
for the equipoise and balance which are always dis¬ 
played in the columns of that paper. It is»rare, he 
says, in English journalism, and very admirable. 

But Mr. Meredith has ever been on intimate 
terms with the editors who have from time to time 
conducted the journal which was first of all Green-, 
wood’s Pall Mall Gazette. Mr. Frederick Greenwood 
has been, and is still, one of the favoured visitors at 
Box Hill. Mr. Morley, of course, may be said 
to he, in one sense, one of George Meredith’s 
disciples, and he still remains an intimate friend. 
For myself, from the time I succeeded Mr. 
Morley at Northumberland Street, I found in 
Mr. Meredith the kindest and most encouraging of 
sympathising friends. He frequently contributed to 
the columns of the Pall Mall Gazette, and 1 count 
among the golden days of my editorial experiences 
the times whep.we (irove over to Box Hill, and spent 
some delightful hours in listening t.o the large and 
luminous discourse of Mr. Meredith, who combines 
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the acumen of the philosopher with the quick intuition 
and insight of the poet. At one time Mr. Meredith 
contemplated writing a novel in which several of his 
editorial friends were to figure. I always found him 
in absolute accord with what we used to call in those 
days “ the Gospel according to the Pall Mali Gazett,? 
on the following basis: —First, a strong belief in 
what may now be described as the anti-jingo con¬ 
ception of Imperialism. Mr. Meredith believed 


different from Mr. Chamherlaij'Cs.' ‘.There -is 
in him an intense, almost' sh^dPrhig .gettfn, * of 
the insolent self-conceit which parades itself-Hivde’r 
the guise of patriotism, and which regards the Empire 
as a mere flaunting feather in its cap. If that Empire 
is to exist, it is Mr. Meredith’s deep conviction 
the people at home must learn to understand and 
to enter with imaginative insight into the wishes, 
the aspirations, and the life of the people of our 
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Mr. Meredith in his Garden with Sarah Grhnd. 
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in the Empire as tending to widen the thoughts 
of those who were entrusted with its guidance 
and development. He had a healthy sym¬ 
pathy with the young and vigorous life of the new 
Commonwealths which have been planted beyond the 
seas. But it was only of late that the faith that was 
in him became somewhat overcast, on the ground that 
he found little evidence that our Imperial race 
showed any. disposition to think imperially. .Mr. 
Meredith’s idea- oY thinking imperially is very- 


kin beyond the seas. Especially has he been 
impressed by the indifference shown by most of our 
people to the extraordinary development in Australia 
and New Zealand in the direction of the enfranchise¬ 
ment of women. It is one sign among others that we 
are getting out of touch with the communities that we 
call ours. 

Another point on which we found ourselves in the 
healthiest accord was the question of that inevitable 
ascendency of the United States in the .English speak- 
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ing world.^ Mr. Meredith was saying that even Mr. 
Gladstone'had seldom shown any prescience in his 
foreign outlook. I demurred to this, instancing his 
Atrocity Campaign in 1876. Mr. Meredith pooh- 
poohed this, on the ground that it was not dictated by 
any far-sighted political vision, but was due to 
humanitarian emotion. I then pleaded that Mr. 
Gladstone had recognised trankly and fully the com¬ 
ing, ascendency of the United States, to which Mr. 
Meredith replied that that was “ a commonplace of 
politics’’ which many others had known besides Mr. 
Gladstone. 

“ Why,” said Mr. Meredith, “ many years ago 1 
ventured to express an opinion that the ascendency 
of the United States was so certain that we had much 
f^better join hands and merge ourselves in the 
American Republic than sink into the mere position 
of a dependency of a State in which we had no 
representation. I have been of that opinion for 
many years,” he said, “ but when I first urged it 1 was 
subjected to such an outcry that I have said nothing 
about it for a long time; but I am still of opinion 
that it would be the best thing for the world. We 
should h'ave^as I used to say, the Eastern star in the 
Banner of the Republic. But the English are so 
wedded to their old institutions that there is no hope 
of their opening their eyes to this until it is too late. 
What, for instance, should we do with our crown, or 
our Monarch in such an alliance ? Nevertheless, it is 
the right thing to do.” 

Discussing the Americans themselves, he said that 
he found very great diversity among them. Mr. 
Choate, for instance, was very sympathetic and recep¬ 
tive. Many of the Americans whom he had met 
were men of very lofty character, but their financiers 
were very much like the financiers of other countries, 
who considered that they had paid sufficient sacrifice 
to honesty, if they kept within the rules of the game. 
Still, the American nation was destined to a great 
future, if only because it was such an amalgamation 
of nations, 

Mr. Meredith is a great believer in the mixing of 
races. I remember one time we had an amusing con¬ 
versation, in whi«h he declared that the Saxon was 
too sto.lgy, and needed very much to be crossed with 
the Celt. Of the Celts, he thought the Welsh strain 
was the best for that purpose. In olden days we both 
used to be a little more confident concerning the 
English-speaking man than wc found ourselves on the 
last occasion on which we met. Mr. Meredith said : - 

“ 1 hold as strongly as ever I did as to the reality of 
, the general onward sweep in that human race; but, as 
\i » to whether the English are keeping pace in that 
movement 1 have my doubts. Some thirty years ago 
I began to feel this, and mentioned it to a great friend 
' of mine, one of our modern statesmen, but he would 
not hear of it. The other day, when 1 repeated my 
foTO to him, he sighed heavily and said he feared 
' ' that it was too true, and that our fatal lack of imagina¬ 
tion was at theibottom of it all.” 


Then, launching out into an airy flight as to how it 
•might be best to remedy the deficiencies of our 
stodgy and limited, snub-nosed Saxons, he said he had 
at one time proposed to a British minister in jest that 
if ever we should find ourselves at war with France, 
we should send out a great leviathan of a steamship 
to cruise along the coast, landing batches wherever 
we could, in order to capture as many French women 
as we could lay. our hands upon, married or 
single. Then, bringing them back to our country, 
we should marry them off to our peasants, and 
thus we should supply to our race a quality 
which we very sorely need. There is with us 
nothing of the open-mindedness with which the 
French are prepared to entertain and discuss every 
idea, providing only that* it is properly clothed in 
academic French. They are also much superior to 
us, he thinks, in the refinements of life, and the 
French worship of “ via mire ” was one of the finest 
that he knew of. 

I asked him whether, failing the heroic modern 
version of the Rape of the Sabines, which he had 
suggested, there was any hope of the improvement 
of our race by crossing with the Jews, who were 
coming more and more into his country. 

“The Jews,” he said, “are a fine race. I have a 
very great regard for the Jews, and 1 confess I largely 
sympathise with Prince Bismarck’s view that the 
addition of a little Semitic champagne to our Teutonic- 
stock would improve our beer. They are a fine race, 
the Jews, but at bottom every Jew is a trifle hard.” 

He had, however, no sympathy with the anti- 
Semitic movement. 

Another matter upon which I found myself heartily 
in accord with my very distinguished contributor was 
in his detestation of the fool fury of Jingoism. He 
was ever a fighter. His whole conception of life is 
based upon combat and struggle; but to him the 
conflict of races and the warfare of States never 
justifies the savage brutality with which international 
controversies are carried on in the Knglish press. 1 
do not remember any movement in which sanity and 
good temjKjr were invoked to check the tide of popular 
passion, to which Mr. Meredith did not subscribe. 
Even when, a year ago, he leant rather to the other 
side, and gave his support to the anti-German move¬ 
ment in favour of establishing a naval station in the 
North Sea, he was careful to dissociate himself from 
those who were diligently propagating the notion that 
Germany had succeeded to Russia as the kind of 
devil in the English mythology. 

“ No one,” said hi?, “ could read my letter without 
seeing that I was free from any ill-feeling." 

And that is true. There was no ill-temper in it. 
There was only an intimation that we recognised the 
possibility of trouble, and stood on our guard. 

The chief point, however, on which I found Mr. 
Meredith more constantly helpful and more inspiring 
than any other man was on the question of women. 

“ What Nature originally decreed,” he said, “ men 
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are but beginning to see, namely, that women arc 
fitted for most of the avenues open to energy, and by 
their entering upon active life they will no longer be 
open to the accusation men so frequently bring against 
them of being narrow and craven." 

He told me last year that he believed in woman 
more than ever; that they had immense possibilities, 
of which they were becoming more and more con¬ 
scious. For ages they had been compelled to be the 
mere bearers of children and the keepers of a com¬ 
fortable home for men; hut nowadays, the wider 
outlook that had opened before them had brought 


Balfour and other Conservatives support women’s 
suffrage, because they believe that women would 
always vote for the Conservatives. To them I reply 
that even if they were at first to vote Conservative, 
they would not always do so, and they would very soon 
emancipate themselves, and take an independent 
course. For my own part, l am prepared cheerfully 
to face the bad quarter of an hour after their 
enfranchisement, believing that it would soon work 
itself right! Anyhow, I am in favour of giving them 
all a vote. Until you throw open to women every 
avenue of employment in which they can use 



Mr. Meredith’s Swiss' Chalet, at Box Hill, where he does his work. * 


home to their consciousness the fact that these two 
things did not constitute the sum of the service which 
they could render to the race. Women, however, he 
said, had two great defects or faults. The first was 
timidity. They had been kept subjected so long that 
they were often greatly lacking in courage. The other 
defect was their liability to be carried off their feet by 
a great wave of emotion. 

“ Nevertheless,” he said, “ I am strongly in favour 
of women’s suffrage. I would give- them all a vote, 
and give it them at once. My political friends 
shudder when I say this, and ask me how I dare 
face the enfranchisement of a class which is liable to 
such sudden stampedes under the flush of a great 
emotion. They also point out that Mr. Arthur 


their faculties, you will never realise the service 
which they can render. Women would make 
excellent preachers and ministers of the Gospel, 
A woman has an excellent pigeon-holing mind, and 
therefore would make a good lawyer. She can argue 
a case with excellent subtlety and ingenuity, and is 
specially adroit in taking advantage of the weak¬ 
nesses of her opponent. “ But, of course, I do 
not say,” continued Mr. Meredith, “ that women 
can do everything that men can do, but they 
should be allowed to try to find out by experience 
what they can do, and what they cannot; they (jfould 
be encouraged to try, for, as I sayM#hpir great fault is 
timidity. They are afraid to Yentijre. Most of my 
men friends, however, shrink from giving women th^ 
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liberty. As X once wrote long ago, men have got 
’past Seraglio Point, but they have not yet doubled 
Cape Turk, and this Turkish idea is very strong in 
th2 male breast. There is a curious antagonism 
-between the sexes, which, although latent and un¬ 
suspected, is always present. It is due to the long 
ages during which woman has been subjected to the 
dominance of the man. There is a certain contempt on 
the part of man for the creature whom he has sul)- 
,f. dued and made a minister to his own gratification. 

; Even among civilised races, where women are treated 
with all outward show of deference, there is always a 
subtle, underlying contempt, and this begets on the 
part of women a certain sense of resentment, which 
Mjfads expression in many ways.” 

* “ I said that 1 feared that the woman’s cause had 
rather gone back of late years. 

“No,no,” said he; “it is but the fallnf the wave, which 
will rise again. There has been no ebb in the tide.” 

'Then, varying the metaphor, he said, “ Women are 
not lighting fires which they cannot maintain. They 
are steadily working. It heartens one to see women 
^banded together in union. 1 get many letters from 
'‘’Women all over the country which tell me that a 
great, steady, silent movement is going on all the 
time. Nevertheless, there is still a great deal of 
brutality inflicted by men upon women, even in the 
most advanced races.” 

Like all serious-minded natures, Mr. Meredith is 
profoundly religious, although his method of phrasing 
his convictions would jar somewhat upon the orthodox. 
One of his grievances is that religion has to suffer a 
heavy handicap in being saddled with the burden of a 
multitude of beliefs and myths, which are essentially 
material. To him the need of presenting a move 
scientific aspect of religion is just as great as 
the importance of presenting the Christian ideal 
was to the Apostles who went forth to combat 


against the materialised conception of the anthro¬ 
pomorphic paganism. The idols of the market¬ 
place, the idols of the temples, have become to his 
thinking materialised obstacles in Xhe way of a realisa¬ 
tion of religion. From the Roman Catholic Church 
little could be expected in the way of this new reforma¬ 
tion, but he thought Protestant ministers ought to set 
about the task, and 'especially in drawing a much 
broader line between the teachings of the Old Testa¬ 
ment and the higher and more spiritual revelation of 
Christ. 

“ I see,” he said to me, “ the revelation of God to 
man in the history of the world, and in the individual 
experience of each of us in the progressive triumph of 
God, and the working of the law by which wrong 
works out its own destruction. I cannot resist the 
conviction that there is something more in the world 
than Nature. Nature is blind. Her law works 
without regard to individuals. She cares only for the 
type. To her, life and death are the same. Cease¬ 
lessly she works, pressing ever for the improvement of 
the type. If man should tail her, she will create 
some other being; but that she has failed with man 
1 am loath to admit, nor do I sec any evidence of 
it. It would he good for us,” he added thought¬ 
fully, “ if we were to take a lesson from Nature 
in this respect, and cease to be so wrapped 
up in individuals, to allow our interests to go 
out to the race. We should all attain more happiness, 
especially if we ceased to care so exclusively for the 
individual I. Happiness is usually a negative thing. 
Happiness is the absence of unhappiness,” 

1 demurred rather to this, and said I thought that 
there was a positive exhilaration in doing things, 
which was not negative. 

“Yes,” he said, “but you cannot always be on the 
dance. Afterwards comes a calm, peace and the 
absence of fret.” 



General View of Portsmouth Harbour—Inspected by the King 
when on his visit to Admiral Fisher. 










RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


An Authoritative Statement of Both Sides of 

the Case. 


Desiring to enable our readers to form an impartial judgment on the merits of the dispute which is 
now being fought out in the Far East, we have secured a specially prepared Statement of the points at 
issue from Authoritative Sources on both sides. 


The Japanese Case. 


T HE ground covered by the recent negotiations 
with Russia included both Manchuria and 
Korea, although the Russian Government per¬ 
sisted in ignoring that essential point. It was evident, 
from the clear statement that the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment made to the Russian Government -made at the 
time of the presentation of her minimum demands— 
that no reply would be possible which excluded 
Manchuria. 

After the Chino-Japanese war in 1895, Russia, 
France, and Germany objected to Japan’s annex¬ 
ing the Liao-tung peninsula, on the ground that 
such annexation was dangerous to the peace of 
the extreme Orient. The Emperor of Japan listened 
to the seemitfgly well-intentioned advice of the three 
Powers, and retroceded the peninsula sans condition. 
But why, it may be asked, did not the Japanese 
diplomats obtain from these intervening Powers 
assurance that they too would never attempt to annex 
the peninsula under any form or pretext whatever ? 

The case was as follows. The intervention of these 
three powers began in Tokio with diplomatic notes 
sent by their Ministers to the Foreign Office on April 
23rd, 1895, i.c., a week after the signing of the Peace 
of Shimonoseki. Russia had already been sending out 
powerful battleships to the Far Eastern waters since 
the end of March,. 1895, and France and Germany 
joined her in the demonstration. The Japanese 
Government now considered it necessary to ascertain 
.two things before taking' a decisive step—first, whether 
Russia really meant to fight with Japan, and, secondly, 
to what extent was the frid from the side of England 
to be relied upon ? Hence, in o^ier to gain 


time, Count Mutsi instructed the Japanese* Minister * 
in St. Petersburg to see the Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and make representation to the 
effect that the Japanese Government wished the 
Russian Government to reconsider the question. This 
was a fatal step, for Russia refused to change her 
views, and went on increasing her armament and that 1 
of her allies in the East to the point that it was now 
too late to bring up the fresh demand for assurance 
that the Powers, too, will not annex Liao-tung in the 
future. At the same time it became clear that nothing 
could be expected from England beyond benevolent 
neutrality. Thus an important chance was let slip. 

The refusal of Admiral Alexeieff in the recent 
negotiations to admit Japan's reasonable demand 
with regard to Manchuria had a most serious signifi¬ 
cance. It destroys the only grounds on which 
Japan consented, after her victory oyer China, to 
evacuate the Manchurian territory which belonged to 
her, with the consent of China herself, and justified 
the Emperor of Japan in raising that delicate question 
once more. For if China is not to retain sovereign 
rights over Manchuria, then Port Arthur, together 
with the territory behind it, ought justly to revert to 
Japan, who had won it in war, and had taken it over 
with the full consent of its rightful masters. 

The Japanese Government could not imagine that 
the action of Admiral Alexeieff in this matter would be 
upheld by the authorities at St. Petersburg; but to the 
end the final word in the negotiations 
solely in the hands of the Viceroy. 

The Russian military occupation of MjSlEhurja was 
effected on the pretext that the Boxer- disturbances 
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rendered it necessary for the protection of 
the Eastern Chinese Railway. Even supposing 
this to have been a sufficient reason, there was no cause 
of fear from this same source at the end of 1903; but 
the, Russian Government increased her forces in the 
province. Her continued occupation of Ncwchwang, 
in spite of the fact that this port is one formally 
opened by China to the trade of the world, constituted 
a grave menace to the integrity of China. Had the 
other Powers taken the same precautions as did 
Japan at Newchwang in 1900, there would have never 
ali en the necessity for Russian occupation of the 
town. The Russian authorities, not content with ad¬ 
ministering the town, appointed a Russian custom-house 
officer and paid the revenue from the customs into the 
Russo-Chinese Bank. Russia also collected on her own 
behalf the junk dues, amounting to a considerable sum, 
which in reality belonged to the Chinese authorities. 
In spite of repeated promises, no move was made 
by the Rftssian authorities in Manchuria to evacuate 
Newchwang. As a result foreign trade was exposed 
to considerable dangers, and the treaty rights of the 
various Powers with China were infringed. 

In a convention which China signed, Russia agreed 
to evacuate Manchuria and hand' back the province 
* to Chinese administration. With this administration 
the Russian authorities had tampered in a very vital 
manner. By means of a secret understanding arrived at 
between the diplomatic representative at Port Arthur 
and the Governor-General of Mukden, the Chinese 
governors were forced to disband to a large extent their 
troops, which had as a result, both directly and in¬ 
directly, the increase of brigandage, formerly controlled 
by the Chinese authorities. The Russian authorities 
created out of this increase of brigandage a proof of the 
impossibility of evacuating Manchuria at the given 
dates. In expeditions against the brigands, prisoners 
were not punished, but released and taken into Russian 
service. Under Japan’s treaties with China, Japanese 
subjects had every right to travel in Manchuria and to 
conduct business operations there; but the Russian 
authorities put every obstacle in the way of Japanese 
settlers. Notwithstanding this, Japanese i-terests in 
Manchuria were very considerable and increased in 
value. 

When Japan wished to conclude a new treaty of 
commerce with China, the Russian Minister at 
Peking attempted to influence the Chinese authorities 
■jjjgfeainst the opening of two Manchurian towns to the 
trade of t^itorld, although these towns were situated 
in territory yhich should already have been evacuated 
by the Russian troops and handed back to Chinese 


control. Japanese diplomacy was, howe^br, able to 
overcome this Russian resistance at Peking, and con¬ 
cluded her treaty with China. 

While Japan’s vital interests centre in Korea, the 
safety of Japanese interests in the Peninsula depends 
on China’s territorial integrity in Manchuria. To 
insist upon the evacuation of Manchuria is thus to 
secure Korea. Russia has no treaty right to station 
any troops in Manchuria. The evacuation ought to 
include the railway guards. Article II. of the Man¬ 
churian Convention provides, among other things, that, 
on the Russian withdrawal, China shall protect the 
railways and their staffs, according to Article 5 of the 
Agreement entered into with the Russo-Chinese Bank 
on August 27th, 1896. But Article 5 of the last-men¬ 
tioned Agreement says that the Chinese Government 
shall protect the railways and the staffs thereof, unde/ 
laws devised by it (the Chinese ^Government), and 
there is no Chinese law recognising the protection of 
the railways by Russian troops. 

With regard to Korea, Japan has always occupied a * 
special position, but she has never taken any action 
prejudicial to the maintenance of the integrity and 
independence of the country. Korea first obtained 
her independence through the Japanese war with China, 
and in all the conventions into which the Japanese 
Government has entered with other Powers with 
regard to Korea, the independence has always taken 
a prominent place. The relations of Japan and 
Russia are regulated by the Nissi-Rosen Treaty, 
signed April 25th, 1898, which recognises the special 
position of Japan in Korea, and pledges the Russian 
authorities not to impede Japanese (jeveloprnent. 
The text of this Treaty is as follows :— 

Article I.—The Imperial Governments of Japan and Russia 
recognise finally the sovereignty and the entire independence of 
Korea, and mutually engage to abstain from all direct inter¬ 
ference in the internal affairs of this country. 

Article II.—Desiring to remove every possible cause of 
misunderstanding in the future, the Imperial Governments of 
Japan and of Russia mutually agree, should Korea have recourse 
10 counsel and assistance, cither of Japan or of Russia, not to 
take any steps as to the nomination of military instructors or 
financial advisers, without having first arrived at a'mutual 
understanding. 

Article III.—In view of the great'development which the 
commercial and industrial enterprises of Japan have made in 
Korea, as well as of the considerable number of Japanese 
subjects residing in this country, the Imperial Russian Govern¬ 
ment will not impede in any way the development of the com¬ 
mercial and industrial relations between Japan and Korea. 

One of the reasons for the Anglo-Japanese Con¬ 
vention of 1903 was the maintenance of the integrity 
of Korea; it formed only a reiteratiorf' of Japan’s * 
constant policy with regard to both China and Korea. 

Notwithstanding Russia’s pledges not to impede the 
development t>f Japanese commercial interests in 
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Korea, the^uccessive Russian Ministers at Seoul lost 
no opportunity of influencing the Korean Govern¬ 
ment against J apanese enterprises. A notable instance 
was the Russian opposition to the granting to Japan 
of the Seoul-Wiju railway concession, although in 
June, 1898, the Korean Government had granted 
preferential rights to Japan in respect of railway con¬ 
struction throughout Korean territory. By opposing 
the opening of Wiju to foreign trade, the Russian 
Jilinister attempted to place a very serious obstacle 
in the way of the growth of Japanese enterprise. But 
besides commercial obstacles, Russia showed herself 
ready to ignore her Convention recognising Korean 
integrity and attempted to violate it as she had violated 
that of China. 

Masampo faces the Japanese coast across the Tsu¬ 
shima Straits, and its strategic importance has always 
been fully realised in Japan. 

Nothing could jfiut a greater strain upon Russo- 
Japanese relations than an attempt to obtain a foot- 
4, hold for Russia at Masampo, of all places. Yet in the 
spring of 1900 the attempt was made, and made not 
altogether unsuccessfully, at Seoul, by the same Rus¬ 
sian diplomatist, M. Pavloff, who had obtained at 
Peking the Russian lease of Port Arthur. 

Later still, in North Korea, under cover of a timber 
concession, Russia proceeded, in 1903, to occupy 
Korean territory, despite the protests of the Korean 
authorities. As if to assume to herself rights in Korea 
which she never possessed, Russia did not cease her 
operations in North Korea even during the course of 
the negotiations at Tokio. An independent Korea is 
vital to Japan’s future. 

In the words of the official communique :— 

“ It is absolutely indispensable to the safety and 
welfare of Japan that the independence and territorial 
integrity of Korea should be maintained, and that 
Japan’s own paramount interests there should be safe¬ 
guarded. 

“Accordingly, the Japanese Government find it 
impossible to view with indifference an action 
endangering the position of Korea. 

“Russia, despite her solemn Treaty with China 
and her repeated assurances to the Powers, not only 
continues in occupation of Manchuria, but has even 
taken aggressive action m Korean territory. 

“ Should once Manchuria be annexed to Russia, the 
independence of Korea would naturally be impossible. 

• “ This mtist, no doubt, be acknowledged by Russia 

herself, because in 1895 Russia expressly intimated to 
Japan that the possession of the Liao-tung Peninsula by 
Japan would not only constitute a constant menace to 


the capital of China, but would render the indepen^ 
dence of Korea illusory. 

“ Under these circumstances, the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment, being desirous of securing a permanent peace 
in the Far East by means of direct negotiations with 
the Russian -Government, with a view to arriving at 
a friendly adjustment of mutual interests, both in 
Manchuria and Korea, where the interests of Japan 
and Russia meet, communicated such desire to the 
Russian Government towards the end of July last, 
and invited them to meet it. The Russian Govern¬ 
ment then expressed their willing consent. 

“Accordingly, on the 12th August last, the 
Japanese Government proposed to the Russian 
Government, through their representative at St. 
Petersburg, a basis of agreement on the subject, 
which was substantially as follows:— 

“ 1. A mutual engagement to respect the inde¬ 
pendence and territorial integrity of the Chinese and 
Korean Empires. m - 

“ 2. A mutual engagement to maintain the prin¬ 
ciple of the equal opportunity for the commerce and 
industry of all nations in those two countries. 

“ 3. Reciprocal recognition of Japan’s preponde¬ 
rating interests in Korea and Russia’s special interests 
in railway enterprises in Manchuria, and mutual re-9 
cognition of the right of Japan and Russia respec¬ 
tively to take such measures as may be necessary for 
the protection of the above-mentioned respective in¬ 
terests in so far as the principle set forth in Article 1 
is not infringed. 

“ 4. Recognition by Russia of the exclusive right 
of Japan to give advice and assistance to Korea in 
the interest of reform and good government in the 
Peninsular Empire. 

“ 5. An engagement on the part of Russia not to 
impede an eventual extension of the Korean Railway 
into Southern Manchuria, so as to connect with the 
East China and Shan hai-kwan and Newchwang lines. 

“It was originally the intention of the Japanese 
Government that Conferences should take place 
directly between their representative at St. Petersburg 
and the Russian authorities, so that the progress of 
the negotiations might be facilitated, and the solution 
of the situation be expedited as much as possible. 

“ However, as the Russian Government absolutely 
refused to give effectAl© the above intention, on the 
plea of the Tsar’s trip iWjjfoad, and for several other 
reasons, it was unavoidably decided to conduct the 
negotiations in Tokio. And it was xot until Octobef ’ 
3rd last that the Russian Government presented any 
sober-minded counter-proposals. Even'thereby she 
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declined to,pledge herself to respect the sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of China, and to stipulate the 
maintenance of the principle of the equal opportunity 
for the commerce and industry of all nations in China, 
Arid, moreover, requested Japan to declare Manchuria 
and its littoral as being entirely outside her sphere of 
interest. Russia, further, put several restrictions upon 
Japan’s freedom of action in Korea. For instance, 
while recognising the right of Japan to despatch troops 
J,o Korea when necessary for the protection of her 
interests there, Russia refused to allow Japan to use 
. any portion of Korean territory for strategic purposes. 
I*, fact., Russia went so far as to propose to establish 
a neutral zone in the Korean territory North of the 
thirty-ninth parallel. 

“The Japanese Government utterly failed to see 
why Russia, who hitherto so often professed to have 
no intention of absorbing Manchuria, should be disin¬ 
clined to ihsert in the proposed Convention a clause 
which-is in complete harmony with her own repeatedly 
declared principle respecting the sovereignly and 
territorial integrity of China. This refusal of the 
Russian Government has all the more impressed upon 
the Japanese Government the necessity, at all events, 
of the insertion of that Clause. 

^ “Japan - has important commercial interests in 
Manchuria; and entertains no small hope of their 
further great development. And politically she has 
even greater‘interests there, on account of Manchuria’s 
relations with Korea, so that she could not possibly 
recognise Manchuria as being entirely outside her 
Sphere of interest. 

“ Fbr these reasons the Japanese Government 
decided absolutely to reject the Russian proposals in 
this respect. 

“Ateordingly the Japanese Government explained 
the above' views to the Russian Government, and 
at the shme tirrte introduced other necessary amend¬ 
ments' into the Russian counter-proposals. They 
further pro'posed, with regard to the neutral zone, 
that if one Was to be created it should be established 
on both sides of the boundary line between Korea 
and Manchuria with equal width, say, of fifty kilo¬ 
metres. 

“ After repeated discussions in Tokio, the Japanese 
Government finally presented to the Russian Govern¬ 
ment their definitive Amendments on October 30 
last. ■ ‘ 

. “The Japanese Government then frequently urged 
fhe Russian Government for a Reply, which was 
again arid agiift delayed, and was only delivered on 
December 1 f last. 


“In that Reply the Russian Government sup¬ 
pressed the Clause relating to Manchuria, so as to 
make the proposed Convention entirely Korean, and 
maintained their original demands in regard to the 
non-employment by Japan of any part of- Korean 
territory for strategic purposes, as well as to neutral 
zone. 

“ But the exclusion of Manchuria from the proposed 
Convention was contrary to the original object of the 
negotiation, which was to remove every cause for con¬ 
flict between the two countries by a friendly arrange¬ 
ment of their interests both in Manchuria and Korea. 
Accordingly, the Japanese Government asked the 
Russian Government to reconsider the question, and 
again proposed the removal of the restriction as to the 
use of Korean territory and entire suppression of 
neutral zone on the ground that if Russia is opposed 
to have it established equally on the Manchurian side, 
it should no more be established on the Korean side. 

“ The last Reply of Russia was received in Tokio 
on the 6th January last. 

“ In this Reply, it is true, Russia proposed to agree 
to insert the following Clause in the proposed Agree¬ 
ment 

“ * Recognition by Japan of Manchuria and its 
littoral as being outside her sphere of interests, while 
Russia within the limits of that Province will not 
impede Japan or other Powers in the enjoyment of 
rights and privileges acquired by them under existing 
Treaties with China, exclusive of the establishment of 
settlements.’ 

“ But this was proposed by the Russian Govern¬ 
ment, to be agreed to only on conditions of maintain¬ 
ing the clauses regarding neutral zone in Korean 
territory only, and the non-employment of any Korean 
territory for strategic purposes — conditions the 
impossibility for Japan of accepting which had already 
been fully explained to them. It should further be 
observed that no mention was made at all in the 
Russian Reply of the territorial integrity of China in 
Manchuria, and it must be self-evident to everybody 
that the engagement as now proposed by the Russian 
Government to be agreed to, would be of no practical 
value so long as it was not accompanied by a definite 
stipulation regarding the independence and territorial 
integrity of China in respect of Manchuria. Because 
Treaty rights of Powers in Manchuria being only co¬ 
existing with the sovereignty of China over that 
Province, an eventual absorption of Manchuria by 
Russia would annul at once those rights and privileges 
acquired by the Powers in that region by virtue of 
Treaties with China. 
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“Therefore, the Japanese Government deemed it 
indispensable to obtain Russia’s agreement to the 
Maintenance of the territorial integrity of China in 
Manchuria. But, as regards the question of the 
establishment of settlements in Manchuria, the 
Japanese Government, although they could not waive 
for ever that right acquired by virtue of the Supple¬ 
mentary Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between 
Japan and China, went even so far as to declare, 
in the interest of a speedy and friendly conclusion 
of the negotiation, that they would not insist upon 
an immediate execution of that right regardless of 
the attitude oT a third Power having the same 
right. 

“ With regard to Korea, the Japanese Government 
decided to adhere to their amendments, as there was 
absolutely no room for concession. 

“On those lines they renewed on the 13th of 
January last their request to the Russian Government 
to reconsider the question, and have since frequently 
urged them to send an early reply. But the Russian 
Government, so far from forwarding it, did not even 
indicate any date for it. 

“The Japanese Government have throughout the 
negotiations been actuated by the principles of 


moderation and impartiality, and have demanded of 
the Russian Government nothing more than the 
recognition of a principle which has been repeatedly 
and voluntarily declared by Russia herself, while the 
Russian Government have persistently refused to 
accede thereto. 

“ While unduly delaying to hand their reply, when¬ 
ever they had to make one, they have, on the other 
hand, eagerly augmented their Naval and Military 
preparations in the Far East. In fact, large Russian 
forces are already on the Korean frontier. 

“ The Japanese Government, animated by a sincere 
desire for peace, have been exercising the utmost 
degree of patience, but now they are reluctantly com¬ 
pelled by the action of Russia to give up all hopes of 
reconciliation, to break off the negotiations, and to 
take such independent action as may be necessary for 
defending Japan’s rights and interests.” 

Japan has taken every precaution to secure the inte¬ 
grity of China and Korea being respected during the 
war, and subscribed to Mr. Hay’s note on the neutrality 
of China. With Korea the Japanese Government has 
entered into a treaty of friendship, the terms of which 
make it very clear that Japan has no designs upon the 
independence of Korea. 


The Russian Case. 


T HE ports of the Liao-tung Peninsula are the only 
ice-free ports available as a terminus of the 
Siberian Railway in the Yellow Sea. The only 
alternative would have been a port in Korea, which 
would not have met with the Japanese approval. So 
far from the Russian lease of Port Arthur constituting 
a menace to the integrity of Korea, it is noteworthy 
that her occupation of the Liao-tung Peninsula was 
followed by the conclusion of the Nissi-Rosen treaty, 
limiting her influence in Korea and recognising the 
Japanese special commercial position there. 

On September 8th, 1896, the Chinese Government 
entered into an arrangement with the Russo-Chinese 
Bank for the formation of the Eastern Chinese Rail¬ 
way Company, which was to devote itself to “ the 
construction and working of a railway within the con¬ 
fines of China from one of the points on the western 
borders of the provinefe of Heh-lung Kiang to one of 
the points on the eastern borders of the province of 


Kirin, and to the connection of this railway with those 
branches which the Imperial Russian Government 
will construct to the Chinese frontier from Trans- 
Baikalia and the Southern Ussuri lines." 

These commercial concessions were conducted and 
obtained with ever)' publicity, and in July, 1897, the 
articles of association of the new company were 
published. In November, 1898, the German Govern¬ 
ment occupied the port of Kiao-Chau and obtained 
a lease from the Chinese Government. This action 
on their part against the Chinese Empire called 
forth no demand from Japan. The Russian Govern¬ 
ment felt very strongly the necessity of securing 
some suitable ice-free winter .quarters for their fleet, 
and obtained permission from Peking to use Port 
Arthur. The British Government used all its influence 
at Peking to obtain the opening of Port Arthur and 
Talienwan as treaty ports. This opened before the 
Russian Government the very serious'possibility of 
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being deprived of any ice-free harbour, the necessity 
of which to her had never been denied, and in March, 
1898, the Russian Government obtained a formal 
lease of the two harbours on the same terms as 
Kiao-Chau, and received also permission to carry the 
Manchurian railway to Port Arthur. 

. The occupation of these two ports was accompanied 
by assurances on the part of the Russian Govern¬ 
ment that it had “no intention of infringing the 
. rights and privileges guaranteed by existing treaties 
between China and foreign countries” and that no 
interference with Chinese sovereignty was contem¬ 
plated. 

Lord Salisbury, on March 18th, 1898, in a letter 
addressed to the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
gave the following statement as to his views upon the 
Russian occupation of an ice-free port: — 

The construction of railways, so long as the natural flow of 
trading along them is not obstructed or diverted by adminis¬ 
trative regulations, must always be one of the most powerful 
means by which the ends desired by Her Majesty’s Government 
may be obtained. It is with satisfaction, therefore, that they 
view the scheme of railway extension which is to traverse Man¬ 
churia from north to south, and ultimately to connect Talienwan 
with the general system of Russian railways. The ice-fres port 
in the Far East has always seemed to Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to be a legitimate object of Russian ambition and they 
have no objection to offer to its acquisition. 

Lord Salisbury objected to the occupation of Port 
Arthur, as it was useless for commercial purposes, but 
of great military strength and strategic importance. 

The Russian Government, however, maintained 
that Talienwan was worthless without Port Arthur, 
as Russia “must have a safe harbour for her fleet, 
which could not be at the mercy of the elements at 
Vladivostok or dependent upon the goodwill of 
Japan." 

The Russian Government undertook that Talien¬ 
wan should be thrown open to foreign trade, but 
declined to alter the status of Port Arthur as “ a closed 
and principally military port.” Two commercial ports 
so close together would have been useless. 

Japan, who now claims special rights because of 
her forced retrocession of the peninsula, made no 
protest, and so far from regarding the lease as a 
violation of China’s integrity, assisted Great Britain 
to obtain from China a lease of Wei-hai-Wei, a port 
situated in China proper. 

By a friendly arrangement with Great Britain, Russia 
obtained recognition of her special position with 
regard to railways in North China. Under this agree¬ 
ment Great Britain undertook “ not to seek for her 
own account, or on behalf of British subjects or of 
others, ftny railway concessions to the north of the 
Great Wall of«China, and not to obstruct, directly or 


indirectly, applications for railway concessions in that 
region supported by the Russian Government,” and 
Russia entered into a reciprocal undertaking with 
regard to railway concessions in the basin of 
the Yang-tsze Kiang. 

Anxious to meet Japan in a friendly spirit, Russia 
entered into an agreement with that Power with re¬ 
gard to Korea, and offered to recognise her special 
commercial position in the country. She also at the 
same time took steps with Japan to ensure the in¬ 
tegrity and independence of Korea under a mutual 
recognition of equal political rights. Russia pledged 
herself in the Nissi-Rosen Treaty of April 25, 1898, 
“ in view of the wide development taken by the com¬ 
mercial and industrial enterprises of Japan in Korea, 
and the large number of Japanese subjects residing in 
that country, not to hinder in any way the develop¬ 
ment of commercial and industrial relations betweeh 
Japan and Korea.” '' 

In this Convention, however, she maintained hei 
equal political rights with Japan in Korea, and it is 
these rights that she was prepared to give up in the 
recent negotiations, in the hope of by this means 
securing a peaceful settlement. 

Her commercial concessions in Korea, however, 
are extensive. ' Russia considers that if she was pre¬ 
pared to waive her political rights jn Korea, Japan 
should have been then prepared to abandon any 
political rights she might have claimed in Manchuria, 
where the Japanese interests are not very extensive. 

Japan, however, did not meet Russia on the same 
plane of a desire for a frank and open understanding 
with regard to Korea, and although she signed the 
Nissi-Rosen Treaty, she immediately followed it by 
obtaining from the Korean Government an agree¬ 
ment conceding to Japan preferential rights in respect 
of railway construction throughout Korean territory. 

Following upon the lease of Port Arthur and 
Talienwan, the Eastern Chinese Railway Company at 
once took steps to forward the construction of the 
railway joining the Siberian line with Port Arthur. 
Every care was taken by the Russian Government 
to make it clear to the world that, however many 
rights China might have been willing to grant to the 
railway company, the Russian Government was deter¬ 
mined that nothing should be done to interfere with 
Chinese arrangements already existing. 

On December 30th, 1899, Count Muravieff wrote 
to the Russian Ambassador at Washington that as 
regards ports outside the leased territories, “the 
settlement of the question of Customs belongs to China 
herself, and the Imperial Government lias no intention 
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whatever of claiming any privileges for its own 
{subjects to the exclusion of other foreigners." This, 
of course, was conditional to the utterance of similar 
declarations by others. • 

The middle of 1900 saw the outbreak of the Boxer 
disturbances in North China, and Manchuria was the 
scene of the most violent anti-foreign demonstrations. 
The railway laid by the Eastern Chinese Company 
at such enormous expense was largely destroyed, 
the lives of Russian subjects were lost, and 
it became imperative for the Russian Government to 
take the necessary measures to secure her interests. 
The Chinese attack upon Blagovcstchensk was the 
final reason which decided the Russian Government 
that the occupation of Manchuria was necessary to 
secure peace, and Russian troops were dispatched to 
the treaty port of Newchwang in response to a united 
request for protection from the foreign consuls. The 
Japanese consul joined only for the sake of unanimity, 
but acknowledged that the forces at his command were 
insufficient for the, protection of the town, and the 
Russian troops were able to save the town from a 
determined attack by an army of Boxers. Owing to 
» the flight of many of the Chinese officials, the Russians 
assumed the administration of the town, maintaining 
always their consul. Later, a joint board of Russian 
and Chinese officials carried on the administration. 

The question of Newchwang is one upon which 
there is much difference of opinion, but it must not 
be forgotten that the Russians brought their forces to 
that town in the first instance in response to a definite 
request to defend the town against a Boxer attack. 
That they should have remained in occupation was 
due surely to the disturbed state of Manchuria, and 
to a necessity for being prepared for all eventualities 
during the course of the negotiations with japan. 
Russia has never ceased to recognise that Newchwang 
was specially placed with regard to her occupation. 
She had the receipts of the customs deposited in the 
Russo-Chinese Bank. Since she was responsible for 
the maintenance of order, she considered herself also 
responsible for the money collected, which formed 
part of the security given by China to the foreign 
bondholders. On April 30 Lord Cranborne stated 
in the House of Commons that the duties collected 
by the Imperial Maritime Customs at Newchwang are 
paid into the Russo-Chinese Bank to the credit of 
the Chinese Government, minus the monthly amount 
required for the support of the Customs Office. 

The native customs were formerly administered 
by the Chinese taotai. This administration has been 
replaced by Russian, and it is reported that the 
receipts of the native customs are used for the im¬ 
provement of the town and useful sanitary improve¬ 
ments, necessary against plague and cholera, etc. All 
• the money expended in this way is accounted for. 
The only change introduced by the Russian autho¬ 
rities in the Customs ^iouse was the replacing of a 
Russian official who had resigned from the Customs 
service by another Russian. 


The question of Newchwang would have settled 
itself in the very near future, as soon as Russia had 
reassured all the Powers having treaties with China 
that she had no intention of placing any obstacle in 
the way of the fulfilment of these treaties. That 
promise on the part of Russia guaranteed that 
Neuchwang would have been restored to its old state. 

The Russian Government gave an explanation to 
the Powers, in September 1900, of the reasons which 
had forced her to intervene in Manchuria. In this 
she stated that Russia had been induced to occupy 
Newchwang and march her troops into Manchurian 
territories by the hostile acts of the rebels and the 
Chinese soldiers. These were temporary measures, 
which were exclusively prompted by the necessity of 
warding off the aggressive acts of these disturbers of 
the peace, and could in no way be regarded as indi¬ 
cating independent plans, which were completely 
foreign to the policy of the Imperial Government. 
When lasting order had been established in Man¬ 
churia, the Russian Government would not fail to 
recall her troops from these territories of the neigh¬ 
bouring Empire, provided that the action t>f "China 
or other Powers did not force her to adopt a different 
course. v 

The course of events and the necessity of arriving 
at some modus vivendi pending a settlement with 
China, rendered it advisable for the Russian authori¬ 
ties at Port Arthur to conclude a temporary arrange¬ 
ment with the local Governor of Mukden to remain in 
force until a regular convention should be drawn up in 
Pekin. This purely local arrangement having been 
grossly exaggerated, it was thought well by the Russian 
Government to state the true facts of the case. Count 
Lamsdorff, therefore, assured the British Ambassador 
in St. Petersburg that it was quite untrue that Russia 
had concluded, or was engaged in concluding, with 
China a convention or permanent arrangement which 
would give her new rights and a virtual protectorate in 
Southern Manchuria. No arrangement, he added, had 
been made in contemplation of any alteration in the 
former international status of that province, which 
would be restored to China, when all* the temporary 
measures taken by the Russian military authorities 
would cease, and everything at Newchwang and else¬ 
where be replaced in its former position. 

Manchuria, although occupied by the Russian 
troops whose first duty was the protection of the 
railway line, was not easily pacified. The brigands, 
always a source of disturbance under the Chinese 
administration, received added support from the 
Boxers and the disbanded Chinese troops. This 
notwithstanding, the Russian Government pledged 
herself to China to evacuate, as soon as possible, 
and when there would be no fear of damage to her 
railway. 

On April 8th, 1902, Russia signed a definite 
evacuation convention with China, whereby the whole 
of Manchuria was to be evacuated within eighteen 
months, subject always to definite and very necessary 
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conditions. The most important of these conditions 
was that the evacuation should be carried out 
“ unless the actions of China or other Powers 
are such as to threaten Russia’s interests in that 
country.” 

The first steps in the observance of Russia’s 
promise to China to evacuate Manchuria, showed the 
Russian Government so clearly that the resulting dis¬ 
turbances would be so enormously severe, that it was 
found necessary to delay the further evacuation until 
the country should be more settled. On April 29th, 
1903, the Russian Government officially announced 
the withdrawal of her troops from the Shingking pro¬ 
vince, and Admiral Alexeieff published a proclamation 
tuat foreigners might travel in the Mukden province 
without a passport. In April the Russian Charge 
d’Affaires at Peking discussed with the Chinese autho¬ 
rities measures for the safeguarding of Russian 
interests in Manchuria, so that the evacuation might 
proceed smoothly. These measures had for object 
only the ensuring of the preservation of order and 
tranquillity, after the Russian troops had marched 
out oLth$ Province. Russia had absolutely no inten¬ 
tion of placing impediments in the way of foreign 
trade. 

Much misapprehension having arisen with regard to 
these precautionary measures, the Russian ambassador 
in London was instructed to give to Lord Lansdowne 
the following statement, which was given to the 
House of Lords on May 1st:—- 

The discussions which are proceeding at Pekin concern Man¬ 
churia alone, and have reference to certain guarantees which 
are indispensable for securing the nic-'.t important Russian 
interests in the province after the withdrawal of the Russian 
troops. As for measures which might tend to exclude foreign 
Consuls or obstructing foreign commerce ami the use of ports, 
such measures are far from entering into the intentions of the 
Imperial Government. They consider, on the contrary, that 
the development of foreign commerce is one of the main objects 
for which the Kussiau Government have undertaken the construc¬ 
tion of the lines of railway in that part of the world. 

On July 21 all the Governments interested in the 
opening of Manchurian ports received a note removing 
finally the misapprehension that Russia was anxious to 
oppose the owning. The unsettled state of Man¬ 
churia and the paucity of the country’s trade convinced 
Russia that further open ports were not a vital 
necessity, hut beyond that she never opposed in any 
way. 

With regard to the settlement in the open ports of 
Manchuria, which Russia was reported to have objected 
to, it must be remembered that China herself has 
drawn a distinct line between the ports open by her 
own will and those opened from the pressure of foreign 
Powers. In the former she does not grant dis¬ 
tinct concessions to foreign peoples; she only 
grants them the right of leasing land from Chinese. 
Recently the ports of Sinwantao and Peking were 
opened in this way. Thus Russia, in objecting to 
the question of settlement, was only following out the 
Chinese rule, and not instituting a new rule of her 


own. So far from Russia objecting to foreign 
Consuls being appointed to these ports, it was 
in her interest to have these officials. This is easily 
undestood when it is remembered that Russia 
has not sufficient capital available for the develop¬ 
ment of Manchuria commercially, and that sh<? 
regarded the introduction of foreign capital for this 
purpose as indispensable. Foreign capitalists do 
not, as a rule, invest their money in places where 
they cannot have a Consul as a national representa¬ 
tive and as a source of information. 1'herefore, for 
Russia to have objected to the appointing of. Consuls 
was for her to oppose a project which formed part of 
her Far Eastern policy. It is true that she did not 
consider the time propitious for the opening of addi¬ 
tional ports in Manchuria, considering that the trade 
was not sufficiently large nor the country sufficiently 
settled. The idea that she* through her Minister in 
Pekin, protested against the ratification of the new 
commercial treaties, is not true. 

In the original railway concession granted to Count 
Cassini by China, Russia was £iven sole right of 
building railways in Manchuria, and this right was 
confirmed to her by the agreement with Great Britain, 
by which the latter recognised that the privilege of 
building railways north of the Great Wall was essen¬ 
tially Russian. 

The one point upon which the negotiations hinged 
with regard to Korea was the necessity felt by Russia 
that the Straits of Korea should not be turned into 
a fortified waterway dominated by Japanese guns. 
Russia’s position, with her two defensive posts at 
Vladivostok and 1 Port Arthur, separated by the 
Peninsula of Korea, rendered it impossible for her to 
permit any action by Japan which would close the 
water communications between these two ports. 

With regard to the recent negotiations, the Russian 
Government published the following official com¬ 
munique — 

“Last year the Tokio Cabinet, on the pretext of 
establishing the balance of power and a more settled 
order of things on the shores of the Pacific, submitted 
to the Imperial Government a proposal for the revision 
of existing Treaties with Korea. Russia consented, 
and, in consequence of the establishment at that time 
of a Viceroyalty in the Far East, Admiral Alexeieff 
was charged, by Imperial command, to draw up a 
project for a new understanding with Japan, wilh the 
co-operation of the Russian Minister at Tokio, who 
was entrusted with the negotiations with the Japanese- 
Government. 

“ In spite of the fact that the exchange of views 
with the Tokio Cabinet on this subject took a friendly 
character, Japanese social circles and the local and 
Foreign Press attempted in every way to produce a 
warlike ferment among the Japanese, and to bring 
the Government into an armed conflict with * 
Russia. 

“ Under the influence of stch feeling the Tokio 
Cabinet began to put forward greater and greater 
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demands in the negotiations, at the same time taking 
the most extensive measures to make the country 
ready for war. All these circumstances could, of 
course, not disturb fyjssia’s equanimity, but they 
induced her also on her part to take due Military and 
Naval measures. Nevertheless, in order to preserve 
peace in the Far East, Russia,, in so far as her incon¬ 
testable rights and interests permitted, gave the neces¬ 
sary attention to the wishes manifested by the Tokio 
Cabinet, and declared herself ready, in virtue of the 
conditions of an understanding, to recognise Japan’s 
privileged commercial and economic position in the 
Korean Peninsula, with the concession of the right to 
protect that position by armed force in the event of 
disturbances occurring in that country. 

“At the same time while rigorously observing the 
fundamental principle of her policy regarding Korea, 
whose independence and integrity was guaranteed by 
previous understandings with Japan and Treaties with 
^>ther Powers, Russia insisted :— 

“ i. On the mutual and unconditional guarantee of 
this fundamental principle. 

“ 2. On the undertaking to use no part of Korea 
for strategic purposes, as authorisation of such action 
on the part of any Foreign Power would be directly 
opposed to the principle of the independence of 
Korea. 

“ 3. On the preservation of full freedom of naviga¬ 
tion through the Straits of Korea. 

“ The project, elaborated in such a sense, did not 
satisfy the Japanese Government, which, in its last 
proposals, not only declined to accept the conditions 
which were to constitute a guarantee of the indepen¬ 
dence of Korea, but also began at the same time to 
insist on provisions affecting the question of Man¬ 
churia being incorporated in the said project. Such 
demands on the part of Japan were naturally inad¬ 
missible, The question of Russia’s position in Man¬ 
churia concerns in the first place China herself, and 
then all the Powers having commercial interests in 
China. The Imperial Government therefore saw 
absolutely no reason to incorporate in a special 
Treaty with Japan regarding Korean affairs any 
provisions concerning territory occupied by Russian 
troops. 

“The Imperial Government, however, does not 
refuse, so long as the occupation of Manchuria lasts, 
to recognise both the sovereignty of the Bogdo Khan, 
Emperor of China, in Manchuria and the privileges 
acquired there by the Powers through Treaties with 
China. A declaration to this effect has already been 
made to the Foreign Cabinets. 

“ In view of this the Imperial Government in 
charging its representative at Tokio to present its 
Reply to the last proposals of Japan was justified in 
expecting that the Tokio Cabinet would take into 
account the importance of the considerations set forth 
above, and would appreciate the wish manifested by 
Russia' to come to # a peaceful understanding with 
Japan. Instead of this, the Japanese Government, 
without even awaiting this Reply, decided to break off 
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negotiations, and to suspend Diplomatic intercourse 
with Russia. The Imperial Government, while laying 
upon Japan the full responsibility for aiiy conse¬ 
quences of such a course of action, will await the 
development of events, and the moment it bec omes 
necessary will take the most decisive measures for the 
protection of its rights and interests in the Far East.” 

We have received from an authoritative Russian 
source the following account of the recent negotiations 
between Russia and Japa t :— 

“ The negotiations began in August last, and after 
an exchange of views, which extended to the beginning 
of this year, the Russian Government, while agreeing 
with Japan as to the independence and integrity of 
Korea, was ready, in its desire to arrive at a peaceful * 
solution of the negotiations, to recognise the special 
interests of Japan in that country. The Russian 
Government was also prepared to waive the equal 
rights with Japan which her former conventions with 
that power had recognised (the Rosen-Nissi Conven¬ 
tion, April, 1898), and to abandon in favour of Japan 
all political action in Korea. The only resei^p m^de 
by Russia was to the effect that Japan shouTd erect no 
fortifications in the peninsula. It will thus be seen 
that henceforth the political influence of Japan in 
Korea would have been unchallenged. 

“ As to the Japanese demands in Manchuria, their ♦ 
only practical meaning could he the evacuation of 
that province by Russia. It is clear that Russia, who 
always held that Japan had no special' rights in 
Manchuria, as distinct from those of other Powers, 
could not enter into discussion with Japan on this 
question. As to the commercial rights and privileges 
acquired by Japan and other Powers in virtue of their 
treaties with China, Russia would place no obstacle in 
the way of the fulfilment of the treaties. At the same 
time, in order to give a character of stability to the 
arrangement which Russia hoped to conclude with 
Japan, and to avoid the possibility of renewed 
friction in the future, she asked Japan for a declara¬ 
tion that Manchuria would be outside the sphere of 
her political interests. 

“From the foregoing it is evident that, in her 
sincere wish’ for peace, Russia was willing to ineet the 
Japanese demands in a most conciliatory spirit. She 
was therefore justified in believing "that Japan, 
having full satisfaction as to her ambitions in Korea, 
and secure as to her commercial interests in Man¬ 
churia, would join with Russia in establishing a con¬ 
dition of things which would have ensured a lasting 
peace in the Far East. 

“ As to the d slays which Russia is accused of having 
purposely caused in the course of the negotiations, 
these were unavoidable, and are fully accounted for by 
the complicated nature of the .ease,.and ; abj0. by the 
necessity of consulting, on many difficult points, the 
Viceroy and other officials in the Fay . East.; The 
suggestion that Russia retarded her answers to the 
various Japanese notes in order, to push her military 
preparations, is not borne out by the facts.” 



The County Councils: What They 
Could Do for Social Progress. 

By SIDNEY WEBB, LL.B., L.C.C. 


I T is one of the incidental results of the Education 
Act of 1902 that, up and down England and 
Wales, it has put new life into the elections for 
the County Councils. Except in the metropolis, 
these have, in the p-.st, usually been somewhat 
dud affairs. Few electors realised what the 
County Council could do for the people. 

Still fewer believed, in the rural districts, that 
the councillors who had inherited the administrative 
work of Quarter Sessions would do the “ county 
business" with any more democratic a spirit than had 
been shown by the justices. But now we all know 
that they govern our provided schools, and that it is 
they who jkM exercise practically all the public con¬ 
trol that the Act of Parliament gives us over the non- 
provided schools. The result has been a great 

awakening among the County Council electorate in 
every rural county. Far more seats have been con¬ 
tested than have ever been fought before. And the 
fight has been keen—often as keen as a parliamentary 
election. In counties of the most hide-bound Toryism, 
the squires and colonels have been aghast at the pre¬ 
sumption which has challenged their long-unquestioned 
title to represent the people for “county business." 
The result is that the new County Councils may, for 
the first time, not unfairly be assumed to represent as 
far as any representation can do so—the wishes and 
feelings of the average man. They have now a great 
opportunity. They can, if they like, leave behind the 
half-contemptuous indifference with which their honest, 
but humdrum and unimaginative work has hitherto 
been regarded, and earn, for themselves the same 
popular gratitude and public respect that the London 
County Council so genuinely enjoys. In those 
Councils, in particular, in which a Progressive majority 
has been secured, the new councillors and aider- 
men have a splendid opportunity. What will they do 
with it ? 

WHAT SHOULD BE LEFT OUTSIDE. 

Now, it may he that some councillors will go to 
the County Council with their minds filled with the 
Education Act, their village schools, “ tests for 
teachers," and a burning sense of injustice. But the 
County Council has other work to do besides admin¬ 
istering the Education Act, and it is most earnestly 
to be hoped , that all religious rivalries and political 
controversies will be left, with the councillor's 
umbrella, outside the door of the Council chamber. 
Inside there will, we may hope, be nothing but a 
determination to administer all the Acts with which 


the Council has to deal, honestly, energetically, and 
impartially, with a single eye to the efficiency of 
the particular services concerned. Leaving on one 
side for the moment the burning question of educa¬ 
tion, let us run rapidly over the other services. 

POLICE. 

Foremost among these in public importance I put 
tlie administration of the County police force. This 
is not in the hands of the County Council itself, but 
in that of a Standing Joint Committee of County 
Council and Quarter Sessions, acting through the* 
Chief Constable. It is too much ike custom to leave 
everything to the Chief Constable, unless and until 
some scandal or trouble arises. But it should bo 
the business of the Standing Joint Committee, and 
particularly that of the County Councillors on it, 
to see that the county police force is not only 
vigilant and efficient — stringent against offenders, 
especially the brutal ruffians who knock women 
and children about, without being tyrannical over 
the poor and weak—hut also that it is inspired 
with the right spirit, and directed towards the highest 
social end. Unless the Standing Joint Committee 
infuses its own earnest spirit into the Chief Constable’s 
administration, there will often be no strict watch kept 
upon the hours of business of the beershops; there will 
be no very zealous reporting of the various misdeeds 
of the publicans to the Brewster Sessions; the 
dishonest licensed victualler may safely continue to 
ply drunken men with more intoxicating liquor, 
children will be served with drink in direct contra¬ 
vention of the law, the betting man and the brothel 
keeper will pursue their trades unchecked, and 
frequent scenes of riot and disorder will occur. 
There are vile annoyances from which the decent 
poor suffer, like the use of disgusting language on 
the Toads, the noises by which drunken men some¬ 
times make night hideous, the menaces with which 
sturdy' ruffians demand alms even of the poorest 
—all these, and many less printable minor nuisances 
of village life, may or may not be stopped, accord¬ 
ing as the Standing Joint Committee makes the 
Chief Constable understand that it cares much more 
about such things than the smartness of the uniforms 
or the respect with which the constables salute the 
magistrates. 

THE WORST FOES OF ENGLAND. _ 

In many counties at present the property 
of the rich, who always manage very well to look 
after themselves, is better protected than the 
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persons of the poor. The police are far more 
zealous in hunting down a thief or a poacher 
than in protecting women from cruel assaults, 
working-girls from being annoyed by rowdy tramps, 
or little children from all sorts of brutalities. It does 
not usually occur spontaneously to a Chief Constable 
—it is, unfortunately, seldom understood by members 
of the Standing Joint Committee—that the greatest 
and most fundamental service that the police force 
has to render to the county is gradually and tactfully 
to raise the standard of public decency and public 
manners. It is not burglaries and petty larcenies, 
any more than'great national wars, that are the most 
dangerous enemies of civilisation. The worst foes of 
England at this moment are the common, coarse, and 
hideous habits which are incompatible either with edu¬ 
cation or refinement—the nuisances, the indecencies, 
the barbarities—in a word, the low tastes and dis¬ 
gusting practices —which degrade our national life, 
vulgarise our middle class, and brutalise so many of 
our labouring class. Against these subtle agencies 
of degradation we have various counter-working 
forces; but one of the most potent of them is the 
• inhibitory action of the policeman. 

BY-LAWS. 

Along with the control of the county police may be 
put the power of making by-laws. Many a County 
Councillor is unaware that he is also a legislator, 
entrusted by Parliament with the power to make 
laws for the good rule and government of the county. 
The County Council may thus put down street 
betting, prohibit the nuisance of round-abouts 
and steam organs, forbid various kinds of rowdy¬ 
ism and indecency, check various sorts of dangerous 
practices, and greatly strengthen the hands of the 
police in their prolonged warfare against what is 
uncivilised and uncivilising. Unfortunately this by¬ 
law-making power has been too much neglected. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Next to the control of the county police, in real 
importance to the standard of life of the people 
stands, perhaps, the duty of the Council in matters 
of public health. This, unfortunately, is in many 
counties most imperfectly performed. Some County 
Councils have not even appointed a Medical Officer, 
and have, to their shame be it said, done practically 
nothing in this department. It is really the duty of 
the County Council to put itself at the head of the 
sanitary work of the county, to appoint an able and 
zealous sanitarian as its County Medical Officer, to see 
thathe gives his whole time and thought to his duties, and 
•enters into constant and cordial relations with all the 
local Medical Officers of Health—advising them, super¬ 
vising their work in difficult cases, taking action instead 
.of them when (as is too often the case) they dare not 
move for fear of injuring their private practice; printing, 
summarising and commenting on their annual reports, 
which should present a* most useful sanitary survey of 
the county. And there^are many questions of county 


sanitation, such as water supply, the prevalence of 
infectious disease, its prompt notification to all con¬ 
cerned, and the precautions to be taken against it, the 
lessons to be drawn from the county mortality statis¬ 
tics, even the newest duty of the licensing of midwives, 
which a County Council can no more properly deal 
with without having a County Medical Officer than it 
can manage the roads without a County Surveyor. 

HOUSING QUESTION. 

Still more important is the Housing Question. It 
is within the power of the County Council, if it likes, 
to see that every family in the county has a decent 
cottage to live in, that it is kept in a sanitary state, 
and that it has a proper water supply. The Parish 
Council can do something, and the Rural District 
Council still more, in these respects; but experi¬ 
ence shows that neither of these is very likely to 
move in the matter unless there is an earnest 
and vigilant County Council, which cares about such 
things as the health of the labourer, and is intelligent 
enough to know that the frequent ill-health, the 
chronic rheumatism, the “declines,” and thej‘con¬ 
sumptions,” and premature old age and ^eath of 
English village life are quite unnecessary evils, which 
can be prevented if only we choose to put the Public 
Health Acts effectively into force. No Rural District 
Council has half enough sanitary inspectors—most 
have none at all in the sense of trained and specialised 
officials--or takes half enough care to suppress 
nuisances, or to enforce its own lax by-laws, 
or to do its plain duty in providing isolation 
hospitals. Above all, hardly any Rural Dis¬ 
trict Council in England has done what has 
been repeatedly done in Ireland, namely, build 
cottages for labourers who could not find decent 
lodgings in their own villages. The housing problem 
is in many rural parishes more acute than it is in 
London. It is not grappled with, mainly because the 
County Councils have not yet gone energetically to 
work to encourage, persuade, and, in the last 
resort, compel the subordinate, Councils to enforce 
the Public Health Acts on all cottage owners, to take 
vigorous action under the Housing Acts, to insist on 
a pure water supply, and drastically to suppress all 
nuisances. In most cases the County Councils have 
actually discouraged the local councils, or even refused 
to sanction their proposals. If a County Council cared 
half as much about preventing insanitary privies as it 
did about prosecuting poachers, if it thought half as 
much about stopping the spread of typhoid as it does 
about stopping the spread of swine fever, it could, 
within a few years, raise the standard of health and 
decency of the whole country-side, and markedly 
reduce the death-rate. 

FOOD AND DRUGS. 

We touch on another aspect of this same sphere of 
work in such services as the administration of the 
Food and Drugs Act and the Weights and Measures 
Act. The law requires there to be a Codnty Analyst, 
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but most County Councils practically evade this 
requirement by paying some chemist a small fee for 
part of his time. It is characteristic of the spirit 
with which some Councils have hitherto gone about 
tlfeir duties, that the County Analyst is employed 
quite as much because it is his duty to test manures 
under the Fertilisers and Food Stuffs Act of 
1893, as because he is wanted to make analyses 
of the water which the county has to drink, or the 
innumerable kinds of food which it has to eat. It is 
not too much to say that, in many counties, the 
Councils have wilfully and deliberately deprived the 
poor of the protection which Parliament intended to 
give them. When we find large and populous counties 
in which, in a whole year, there has been no analysis 
made of the water supply of any part of the county, 
and only a few score samples taken of food ; when the 
whole business of taking samples for analysis is rele¬ 
gated to the police, and prosecutions for adulteration 
are so rare as not to amount to one per 100,000 people 
per annum, it is impossible not to conclude that the 
County Council has really preferred that the Food and 
Drug* Act should remain a dead letter. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Much the same may be said of the Weights and 
Measures Acts. Here the duty is, too commonly, 
also left to the police force, and very perfunctorily 
performed. In no rural county has there been 
anything like the successful crusade by which the 
London County Council has reformed the habits, 
in regard to fraudulent measure, of the itinerant 
coal vendors, fruit and vegetable hawkers, and the 
like. It is the poor, in the rpain, who are defrauded 
by false weights and measures, as by the adulteration 
of food; and unfortunately hardly any Rural County 
Council has yet seen fit to incur the expense of 
employing a competent trained staff of inspectors to 
prevent such frauds. 

CARE OF THE ABNORMAL. 

So far we have dealt only with what may he called 
the protective duties of the Council —in the widest 
sense its “ police powers ”—as to which we have a 
right to expect that it will raise the standard of life 
by diligently warding off, from the whole county, 
disease and nuisance and public annoyance, as well 
as fraud and crime. Let us consider what it does 
for the positively unfit. In its management of the 
county lunatic asylums, the county inebriate homes, 
the county reformatory and industrial schools, the 
Council has endless opportunities for serving the 
public. All institutions of this sort, if left only to 
the care of the officials, sooner or later develop not 
only the peculiar “ institution smell," but also equally 
peculiar “institutional” evils, if not more serious 
scandals. The duty of the County Councillors 
is not only to be vigilant inspectors of every 
corner of every one of their institutions, but also 
to bring constantly to bear on their administration 
the “fresh mind ” of the unsophisticated layman. 


How many lunatic asylums went on supplying beer 
and spirits to all their unfortunate inmates until it 
occuired to a County Councillor to suggest that, as it 
was drink which brought maijy of the patients there, 
perhaps some of them would recover quicker if drink 
were not supplied to them at all ? How many lunatic 
asylum officials still take for granted that a lunatic 
asylum is a place of detention, where the all-important 
thing is to keep the inmates in safe custody, and 
where the Council is proud of merely not ill- 
treating them, instead of regarding it as essen¬ 
tially and normally as a mental hospital, in 
which each case ought to have its own appropriate 
individual treatment, and from which the majority of 
patients ought to be discharged, cured, after the 
. shortest possible stay. As for Inebriates Homes and 
Reformatory Schools, most County Councils have so 
far chosen to do without these valuable agencies for 
the curing of particular kinds of mental disease, and 
to satisfy the legal requirements by “farming out" 
their unfortunate constituents to various privately- 
managed establishments. No self-respecting County 
Council ought permanently to be satisfied with such 
an evasion of its responsibilities. 

ROADS AND BRIDGES. 

A large part of the County Council’s work is the 
maintenance of the main roads and county bridges. 
Under this head, again, a County Council may either 
minimise or maximise its service to the county. If it 
regards the business merely as a disagreeable item of 
expense, to be kept down to the lowest possible point, 
it will declare as few roads as possible to lie main 
roads, it will have as few county bridges as it can, 
and will leave all the other highways to the tender 
mercies of the parsimonious Rural District Councils, 
which are as incapable as they are unwilling to provide 
good meansof communication. A wise County Council, 
eager to be as useful as it can to its constituents, will 
Tather stretch its powers over the county highways, 
great or small. It will set itself to get the whole 
county equipped with the best possible means of 
communication, knowing that nothing is in the long 
run more profitable to the community. As a mere 
question of scientific roadmaking, it will be eager to 
get as many miles as possible under its own control, 
knowing both that this will mean a great raising of the 
standard of efficiency, and, at the same time, a* most 
desirable equalisatioh of rates throughout the county. 
When a County Council struggles to “ economise ” by 
making the District Councils pay for the roads— 
knowing that this will mean both increased cost and 
worse quality—it is like the Treasury pursuing 
its traditional policy of casting as many burdens as 
possible upon County Couucils, in order merely to 
get the items off the estimates. In either case the 
public pays more in the end,' and the so-called ’ 
economy is really national waste. No less waste is it, 
as nearly all road authorities hfcve by this time found, 
to put the maintenance of the roads out to contract. 
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The cutting contractor seems to save the county 
both money and trouble; but his roads naturally go 
to pieces in a few years, and they cost the rate¬ 
payer ever so much ijiore in the end. Moreover, 
the contract is a ruinous investment in another 
way. The contractor pays starvation wages 
to his workpeople, with the result that they 
become prematurely worn out, and are then flung on 
the human rubbish heap of the Poor Law. No public 
authority directly employing its own labourers, though 
it might possibly in backward counties not be re¬ 
strained from sweating its employees, dares nowadays 
so recklessly to increase the poor rate. 

RELATION TO PARISH AND DISTRICT. 

But the whole relation in which the average County 
Council stands to the Parish and Rural District 
Councils needs revolutionising. It depends ' very 
largely on the County Council whether the parishes 
,shall be incited, encouraged, or allowed to have 
active Parish Councils or not. The Parish Council 
cannot raise a loa.A without the consent of the County 
Council; it cannot get land compulsorily for allotments 
without this consent. It is to the County Council that 
the Parish Councillor Parish Meeting has to appeal when 
the Rural District Council does not do its sanitary work, 
provide a pure water supply, keep the local highways 
in proper repair, protect in the courts of law all the 
public rights of way, and many other things. The 
County Council ought not to wait to be appealed to. 
It ought, through its County Medical Officer of 
Health and County Surveyor, to know when anything 
is wrong in any parish, and then promptly incite both 
the local Councils to do their several duties, stimu¬ 
lating them to activity, giving them the help of its 
own efficient officers, and, if need be, driving them, 
in the interests of the county as a whole, properly to 
fulfil all their sanitary duties. 

THE NEW EDUCATION ACT. 

It is one of the advantages of the new Education 
Act, with all its faults, that it does confer on the 
County Councils, as the directly elected executives of 
their counties, almost unlimited powers of positive 
service. Heretofore, education was not a public 
service or under public control. In a small minority 
of parishes there Were school boards, but these were 
not allowed to deal with education; they could pro¬ 
vide only elementary education, which is merely the 
beginning of what is wanted. In four-fifths of rural 
England there was not even a school board; 
and*-such primary school as existed (though nearly 
all paid for out of the taxes) was entirely run 
by the clergyman or other representative of private 
subscribers. The County Council was allowed to 
provide “ technical education,” but nothing else. 
Now, by the Act of 1902, education of all grades 
has, for the first time, been made a public service, 
and placed under lofcal public control. The County 
Council can now provide as much education as it 
lilies, of what kind it likes, tip to whatever grade it 


likes—it can set up its own university if it likes— 
without limit of age or sex, or class or creed, and 
(subject only to getting the consent of the Local 
Government Board when it wants to exceed a two¬ 
penny rate for higher education—a consent that will 
certainly never be refused) positively without limit 
of cost. But public control, when real, is given 
“ for better, for worse ” ; and the County Council 
may, if it chooses, provide no better schools 
than have hitherto existed, establish no more scholar¬ 
ships, neglect altogether secondary and technical and 
university education, get no more trained teachers, and 
set up no training colleges. 

AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMME. 

The first thing that every County Council ought to 
do, if it has not already beeu done, is to have made a 
systematic survey of the education of the county. 
Most County Councils have been so busy taking over 
the control of the elementary schools that they 
have not yet thought of all their other duties 
under the Education Act. Now is the time, 
when the new Council meets, to get some 
competent educationist appointed to malte this 
survey, and to draw up proposals for co-ordinating 
and developing such fragments of education as exist, 
and for improving them into an efficient and com¬ 
prehensive system. Every county needs not only an 
adequate supply of elementary schools, duly adjusted 
to the needs of different districts and different de¬ 
nominations, but also (1) suitable higher elementary 
schools at convenient centres; (2) an adequate 
number of public secondary schools at low 
fees, for boys, for girls, or for both of them, 
accommodating, say, 1,000 children per 100,000 of the 
population, and including both modern and classical 
schools or departments ; (3) a complete organisation 
of evening classes in every village for the growing 
youths of either sex; (4) easy access to higher tech¬ 
nical and university education, either by colleges in 
the county itself, or in some neighbouring county; 
(5) provision either in such colleges, or in a special 
residential training college, for training as many 
teachers as the county itself requires—equal, say; 
to an output of thirty trained teachers a year 
for every 100,000 of the population; (6) an ade¬ 
quate provision of pupil-teacher centres, equal to 
accommodating at least 100 boys and girls per 
100,000 of the population; (7) and, last but by no 
means least, a scholarship staircase sufficiently broad 
and high to carry on, by maintenance scholarships, 
all these inchoate pupil-teachers, together with every 
child showing any spark of genius of any kind, or 
even any unusual ability, to the highest grade of 
which his or her brains are capable. 

Here is an educational programme—and I have 
kept it down to the barest rudiments of what is 
needed—which will take our County Councils some 
years to realise. There is, it is plain, no time to be 
lost. We cannot afford to spend § moment on 
political or religious controversies 
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T HE friends of Russia both at home and abroad 
who followed with almost despairing interest 
the correspondence on the subject of Finland 
between the Editor of this Review and M. de Plehve, 
Minister of the Interior, have sorrowfully to admit 


through the deep waters of affliction, compels me to 
utter, even at this time, words of warning and of 
protest against the insensate folly of the administration 
of General Bobrikoff in Finland. ' 

The following letter has been sent me by a friend of 
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The Homage Ceremony in the Borga Cathedral on March 29 fh, 1809. 

. On occasion the Tsar gave the following Assurance to the inhabitants of Finland : “That as We, by the 
Will of Providence, have taken possession of the Grand Duchy of Finland, We have hereby desired to confirm 
4 • rengton and fundamental laws of the country, together with the privileges and rights hitherto 

enjoyed according to the constitution, by each Estate in the aforesaid Grand Duchy, in particular, and by all its 
inhabitants in general, both high and low, promising to maintain all these prerogatives and statutes firm and 
unshaken in their full force. In confirmation whereof We have signed this Act of Assurance with our own hand.” 


:hat nothing has changed for the better in the admini- 
itration of General Bobrikoff, but that, on the contrary, 
vhat change there has been is for the worse. No 
■eader of this Review needs to be assured that 
lothlng which I published on the subject is animated 
>y any feeling of animosity, antipathy, or prejudice 
igaihBt Russia. But the very intensity of the devo- 
ion which I have long felt And always openly professed 
awards that g*eat nation, which is passing once more 


mine in Finland. Her report is a melancholy confirm¬ 
ation of the obstinacy with which the reactionary 
administration is persisting in alienating the sympathy 
of its subjects, and converting Finland into another 
Poland. I am sustained in the protest which I make 
by the knowledge that if Russia at this moment had 
any Assembly, Zemskiesobor, or other body in which 
the best Russians could be free tfc speak their minds 
and give their honest counsel to the Emperor, an over- 
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^'helming majority would heartily support the protest 
which I am making against the fatuous folly of the 
policy at present being pursued in Finland :— 

“ Helsingfors, February z<$th (o.s.), 1904. 

“ Dear Mr. Stead, —While the world is intently 
waiting for the big events slowly but surely, I hope, 
developing in the Far East, you might, perhaps, for a 
little while listen to what is going on on a smaller 
scale and at a smaller distance from your happy 
island. It will have, if no other interest, at least that 
of taking you back a couple of centuries, so you can 
fancy yourself listening to a story from the Middle 
Ages, if the comparison is not unfair to a time when 
cruelty and intolerance might to a great extent be 
excused on the plea of ignorance, and when brutality 
was atoned for by many chivalrous actions. But in 
that respect you will have to judge yourself. 

“ You may have heard and noticed that the Rus¬ 
sians do not any longer let objectionable people 
choose their place of exile, but that they send them, 
first to Russian prisons, and then to distant parts of 
Russia. They undoubtedly think 
that their method of ‘ pacifying ’ the 
country has not proved satisfactory, 
on account of being too lenient, and 
so they are going to try if stronger 
measures will not be more effective. 

At the same time the reasons why 
people are sent off are getting more 
and more arbitrary and insignificant. 

In fact no reasons at all are wanted, 
and still less any proofs. You need 
only have an enemy, who for some 
reason or other wants to get rid of or 
revenge himself upon you, and you 
are lost Accusations are accepted, 
nay bought from any wretch—a 
gendarme, a policeman, a convict, 
anyone will do. The Government 
does not even care for*the semblance 
of justice, and the danger is in¬ 


creased because all the honest policemen of high as'' 
well as of low rank in the service are dismissed an^ the 
new ones are chosen only with regard to the unscnipu- 
lousness with which they are ready,to act against their 
countrymen. To give you a true idea of the state of 
affairs, and of proceedings that are by no means an 
exception, but quite the rule, I shall tell you some charac¬ 
teristic examples. In the country, not far from 
Helsingfors, the local policeman (corresponding, per¬ 
haps, to what would be called in England a sheriff or 
bailiff) was accused of attempting to murder. The 
principal witness against him was a gentleman who 
had been for nearly .twenty years the manager of 
General Etter’s estate, and who was very much liked 
by the General and his family. Some time before the 
case was to come before the Courts this gentleman 
received an order of expulsion—that is, he was sent 
home to Sweden on a charge of inciting to resistance 
against military service—the usual trumped-up charge, 
which might equally well be applied to every 
other inhabitant of this country. General Etter, being 
on quitd intimate terms with Prince Wladimir, the 
Emperor’s uncle—who used to visit him nearip every 
summer here in Finland—went to St. Petersburg to get 
redress, the whole affair being so thoroughly unjust 
and actuated by such villainous motives. The Prince 
tried his best, but all in vain. Bobrikoff being the 
master and ruler, you know anything in our favour is 
in vain. 

“ With the same result another Russian Prince, 
Dmitri, tried to use his influence in Mr. Hallonblad’s. 
behalf. I am sure you have heard about Mr. Hallon¬ 
blad’s deportation, as it was the first one after the 
new rigime, and raised a storm of indignation and 
horror* not only in Finland, but in all Scandi¬ 
navian countries. What you may not know, however, 
is of what offence he was accused. It is indeed a 
most remarkable one! You see Prince Sergius- 
happened last summer to visit the town where Mr. 
Hallonblad is living, and where he had been dismissed 
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Johan Ludvij Runeberg, Finland’s Great Poet. 


from the mayoralty some months before.' On that 
occasion the Prince did pay marked attention to Mr. 
Hallonblad and his wife, while at the same time he 
showed a marked disregard of Mr. Mjasojedofif, the 
governor of the district. The whole Imperial family, 
you know, except (it is said) the Tsar, disapprove of 
the way the Finns are treated. Well, Mr. Mjasojedofif 
was extremely angry, and was not slow to take his 
revenge. One fine night Mr. Hallonblad was awakened, 
his house searched from top to bottom, even to 
unfastening furniture covers, and he was himself carried 
away to Viatka without further ceremony, or even the 
few days’ grace always allowed to former exiles. The 
charge against him was the ordinary one of preaching 
resistance to military service, and it was alleged that 
he was travelling about the country on that account. 
Of these charges the only true one was that he used 
to travel. But that he had to do in connection with 
his work, as after his dismissal he practised as a solicitor 
and had to take cases wherever he could get them. 
Being a most peaceable and inoffensive person, he 
never in his life took an active part in politics, and 
the only fault the Government could possibly have 
found with him was his former refusal to answer the 
military ‘summons.’ But that all our conscientious 
and clever lawyers have done. They all preferred 
being dismissed, and we have at this moment over 
one hundred who have been so dismissed—all the 
members of our three higher Courts, including nearly 
air the mayors. You can imagine the state of things 
jo a country when the dispensing of justice is in the 
bands of ignorant and unqualified people ! Somehow 


it seems as if Europe has shut her eyes purposely to 
facts dial she has got at her doors—a danger much 
more imminent than the ‘yellow one.’ Some day 
she may repent. * 

“ Besides Mr. Hallonblad four more persons have 
also been sent to Russia; but fearing to tire you I shall 
only tell you about the two last ones, their case being 
indeed worth mentioning. In the parish where Baron 
Bon used to live before he was ‘exiled, a chairman 
of the vestry had to be elected in his place. 
When the question was raised, a gendeman, 
Mr. S., dared to propose that Baron Bon might 
stay as regular chairman until he should be allowed 
to return, and that only an extra chairman should 
be chosen in the meantime. Another gentle¬ 
man joined him, and so a meeting was fixed, but 
without any decision being taken. But the night 
before it was to be held next time the two gentlemen 
were waked up in the night—Mr. S. being for the 
time a guest in Mr. M.’s house, which was quite nea» 
the place of meeting. Both were seized and carried 
away, Mr. S. not even being allowed either to 
provide himself with clothes or to telephone to his 
wife—the wire was cut to prevent him doing so—or to 
make any arrangements whatever. It must be added 
that Mr. S. is an invalid, one of his legs being 
amputated, and Mr. M. is deaf and his health 
in a very precarious state. Even the officials in 
Petersburg are said to have been rather disgusted. 

“ I hope these examples will give you some idea of 



Statue representing the "Law,” executed by the 
son of J. L. Ryneberg. 
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how Bobrikoff is administering justice and protecting 
personal freedom in this country ; but you must not 
look upon them as exaggerations, for they are strictly 
true. Hardly a singlet day passes without some 
illegal act or other. Wren we have our friends dis¬ 
missed from places they have held with honour for 
thirty to forty years, because they have told the 
peasants that if they let themselves be persuaded— 
they are paid for it—to change their religion or let 
their children be baptised in the Greek Orthodox 
Church they will never be allowed to become Pro¬ 
testants again, and when we hear that their houses 
have been forced and searched while they were 
themselves on a journey, we feel no astonishment. All 
these are already common occurrences. 

“ February 5th is the centenary of our 
great national poet’s—Runeberg —birthday. We 
always used to celebrate his birthday with 
illuminations. Even the poorest houses were 
Ijt up, much to the annoyance of the Russians. 
A rescript was recently promulgated that we are not 
to be allowed to illuminate our houses, except for 
some Imperial festivity, on pain of a 400 mfs. fine 
for every household. I think many people would be 
willing to pay it, but as it hardly could be a universal 
illumination, the majority being too poor, I don’t 
know what people are going to decide upon. Only 
fancy all Scandinavia celebrating Runeberg’s birthday, 
and in his own country, where his sons occupy pro¬ 
minent positions as men of science, and one as a great 
sculptor, every sign of national enthusiasm forbidden ! 

1903.- Nov. 10. - Imperial Ordinance giving Russians same 
privileges, in regard to holding of property in Finland as native 
Finns ... Warnings of the newspapers, Kaikit and IViborg's 
Nyheter , and temporary suspension of the Kotkan Sariomat. 

Dec. 8. —General Bobrikoff publishes a statement that he 
proposes to establish supervision of our public libraries in order 
to stop “ sedition.” 

Dec. 10. —General Bobrikoff secures power to dismiss officials, 


“Dear Mr. Stead, you, have written some nice 
words, telling Finnish Women that it is in their ftjjfl t. 
not to let the nation die. I am sure your wordslwu 
not only find an echo in, but give comfort to many 
hearts. Personally^ I must confess that my greatest 
fear is not that of Russification. Besides, I don’t care 
so very much for the principle of nationality or 
language. If a people is not mentally strong enough 
to keep alive in free competition, or if it is inferior in 
civilisation, I don’t think it a great pity. Do you, 
for instance, think it worth while to pity those 
thousands of different nationalities yearly disappear¬ 
ing in the great American nation ? They are them¬ 
selves but too glad to be received, and I think they 
have great reason to be so. But when free-born 
people are enslaved by brutal force, when all the 
advantages of culture laboriously acquired during 
centuries are purposely destroyed, when arbitrariness 
occupies the place of law, when intellectual and 
economical development is thwarted by envy—those 
are misfortunes not to be repaired and crimes not to 
be forgiven! It is, as you know, our fate. We are 
already robbed economically, disturbed intellectually, 
and they try their best to corrupt our people morally. 
What can we do ? Hardly sauver les debris. And 
to think that the perpetrator of such deeds is a 
Christian monarch! Weakness and cruelty were 
always twins alas! 

“ This letter must be sent to Sweden to be posted. 
The post is not at all safe, you know—Yours very 
truly, E. K.” 

burgomasters, and other memtiers of the municipal administra¬ 
tion, and to substitute “ more obedient persons.” 

Dee. 18.—Mayor Hallonblad, M. W’ainio, and Captain 
Fraser arrested and exiled. 

Dec. 80.—Arrest of MM. Meinander and Segerstrale, and 
deportation to Russia. 

1904k— Jan. 2.—Imperial Ordinance places the Russian 
gendarmes in Finland on the Finnish Estimates. 
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Map of Northern Korea. and the Manchurian Frontier 

Reduced from the large scale military map of Korea puhUsbe<kby George Philip and Soq. 
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THE POWERS AND THE WAR. 

“ Calchas ” contributes to the Fortnightly Review 
one of his brilliantly illuminative articles upon the 
situation in the Far East 

Once again, he says, as in the days of the Crusades and the 
Ottoman advance, an Asiatic people shows its ability to fight on 
hivcl terms with the white peoples. The difference is that the 
action, of Japan, as all the recent diplomatic statements on both 
sides have proved, is defensive in essence. She wages a national 
s,ri 'SSl e national existence. She strikes lor her place in the 
sun. She struggles to prevent the closing of the future against 
her. She fights for full freedom to develop in her own part of 
the world. Her struggle is in every sense heroic—no less 
‘inspiring, perhaps, no less significant, than that of Greece against 
Persia. It cannot now he altogether unsuccessful. It may 
easily be triumphant to an extent that no detached observer 
before the outbreak of the war thought possible. The imme¬ 
diate probability, at least, is that the fall of Port Arthur is about to 
become the most startling episode in the relations of East and 
West since the fall of Constantinople. 

No white Power in the world could have conducted Japan’s 
diplomacy as consummately as she has been able to manage it 
for herself. No assistance from any white nation could have 
improved, iip to the present moment, upon her fighting arrange¬ 
ments. The new Great Power is a real Great Power. If an 
unexpected ability on the part nl the Japanese and Chinese to 
defend themselves against the white peril means a yellow peril, 
that is piohahly about to appear. It is enough to recognise that 
the East, ior the first time since the Middle Ages, ‘has once 
again secured equality of weapons and equality in the use of 
u capons. 

Till'. SOUTH AFK.IC\N l’.AKAT.I.KL. 

Russia has made more serious mistakes than ours were at the 
beginning of the Boer war, and has made them in the face of a 
lar more competent and powerful enemy. Kor the next few 
months she will fight against sea-power, not with it, and against 
superior military force, not, as in our case, against a hopelessly 
outnumbered foe, deriving all his strength from a temporary 
advautage of position. 

As to Russia’s ability to make a supreme national 
effort to retrieve her defeats, “ Calchas ” says : — 

Autocracy, prolonged into the twentieth century, has become 
a corroding influence. It is rotting its own foundations, and 
nothing seems plainer than that the Russia of to-day is a far 
more inert and ineffective organism than the Russia of 1877. It 
is not impelled by anything like the same energy ; it is not 
inspired by the same faith ; it is not buoyed up by the same 
unquestioning hope. 

Which seems to answer, in part, at least, the following 
question :— 

In nu circumstances can Russia hope within any future near 
enough to concern the present generation to sweep the Japanese 
from the mainland. Korea is gone, as the sea is gone. Both 
these, in all probability, are permanently lost. Southern Man¬ 
churia, with the Liao-tung Peninsula, will evidently be the next 
<o go. "Whether these also will be permanently or only tem¬ 
porarily-forfeited is the life and death issue for Russia in the 
Ear East. In other words, if the Tsardom does not possess the - 
power to defeat its adversary utterly, does it possess the power, 
by a bloody and obstinate resistance, to' force Japan to a com¬ 
promise f 

' WHAT IS LIKELY TQ HAPPEN. 

“ Calchas " outlines the probable course of events 
as follows :— l 

Russia will not recognise defeat, she will make no-formal 
surrender of her ground, aitf} she will retire upon Harbin only 


in order to prolong the war, and to renew the struggle with 
immensely improved preparations. But the moment of her 
retreat will be the moment chosen for Germany’s interference 
upon some plausible pretext relating to the integrity of Chnu 
anil the peace of the world. France, on her side, is just as eager 
to support Russia by diplomuey as she would be reluctant (o 
assist her ally by arms, even if the British naval position did 
not make effective resistance impossible. Unless there were 
a complete preliminary understanding between Paris, Berlin, 
anil St. Petersburg, any attempt at diplomatic interference 
would be bopchss. On the other hand, unless the Republic 
supported the attempt to recover for Russia, by a diplomatic 
coalition, something of uh.it she had lost in the field, there 
would bean end for all serious purposes of the Dual Alliance. 
Germany would supplant the Republic in the good graces of the 
Tsar, and while jxissessing an ascendency over Russia site has 
never hud before, would become invuliiciublc by France. The 
latter would again lose much of the singulai authority in Europe 
slii£ has possessed during iccent yeuis. Above all, the final 
deleal of Russia would mean the bankruptcy of Russia, and the 
bankruptcy of Russia would send over France a wave of 
madness. It is clear that the first attempt at diplomatic Intel - 
vention is likely to be made by Fiance and Germany in concert, 
acting upon a common understanding with St. Peter,as to 
the proposals to be put forward as a basis for peace. 

WHAT JAPAN WILL DEMAND. 

The writer foresees a new Congress of Berlin, this 
time held at Washington or Paris, for the re-arrange¬ 
ment of the map in the Far East. At this Congress' 
the following would be, in his opinion, the minimum 
of the propositions that would be made by the 
Mikado’s Government as the result of success in the 
war would involve :— 

(1) A free hand in Korea ; 

(2) the transfer of Port Arthur to Japan ; 

(3) a purely commercial use by Russia of the Manchuria 
railways, with the right to police the track, and with a neutral 
terminus at Talienwan ; 

(4) the equivalent right of Japan to extend the Korean rail¬ 
ways across southern Manchuria to Talienwan and Ncwchwang, 
and to garrison the line as Russia gairisons her line. 

He appeals to Great Britain to discover what 
Japan’s desires are in this war ;— 

It is vital that England and Japan should arpve at a complete 
understanding with each other as to the concrete objects which 
our ally looks to achieve in Manchuria, and that they should 
know the extent to which they may expect to rely upon American »■ 
diplomatic support. 

Mr. Alfred Stead. 

Mr. Alfred Stead, in the Fortnightly , reviews the 
war in the Far East from the standpoint of a 
sympathiser with Japan. He maintains that war was 
inevitable, the points of view of the two Powers con¬ 
cerned being so totally different. “ Russia, willing to 
talk of eoncessions in Korea, regarded the Manchu¬ 
rian question as a closed one; while Japan, prepared 
to discuss terms in Manchuria, reserved Korea as a 
point already settled.’’ He quotes the Novae Vrmya 
to show that Russia had been playing with Japan 
throughout the course of the dilatory negotiations. The 
massing of the Russian troops and the 'delay in the 
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Russian reply left Japan no alternative but to take the 
offensive. 

' WHAT ENGLAND AND AMERICA HAVE DONE. 

The writer explains the conduct of Great Britain 
and the United States in pledging themselves to China 
to see that Manchuria is restored to her by pointing 
,Qut that in return Great Britain received.the right of 
settling her differences with China’s tributary State, 
Thibet, a permission which enabled her to roll back 
the Russian peril on the Indian north-west frontier; 
and the United States received the commercial treaty 
previously refused at Russia’s instance, which opens 
Manchuria’s ports to American trade. 

The action of these two Powers has, however, this 
consequence, that they can never allow any other 
issue to the war save the restoration of Manchuria to 
China’s sovereignty. For, he says, the best-informed 
authorities lean to the opinion that Manchuria is 
covered by Secretary Hay’s note as part of the China 
whose neutrality is ultimately guaranteed. For Russia, 
he says, the note closes the last chance of any definite 
result accruing to her from even the most successful 
war. ««A 11 the Powers save Russia adhere to Mr. 
Hay's note. 

THE SENTIMENT OK THE POWERS. 

I The writer records that sentiment in China and 
America, as in England, is in favour of Japan. 
France, he says, regards with horror the prospect of 
being dragged into war and of losing her new friend¬ 
ship with England. The French Government 
informed Russia that in no event could she go to 
war and count on the support of France :—- 

Russia gave France the same intimations with regard to the 
Fushoda question, but with greater results, ller advice disre¬ 
garded, France considers herself free of any obligation to help 
Russia in the present struggle. The demonstration of the help¬ 
lessness of Russia’s fleet before the Japanese warships, built on 
Biitish designs, and in British yards, nas also not been without 
its effect. 

France, has lent Russia enormous sums of money, 
and will not risk more. The general tendency in 
Germany is, the writer says, in favour of Japan. Both 
Austria and Italy hope to gain from the Balkan 
turmoil, owing to Russia’s hands being tied in the Far 
East. The grouping of the Powers may be regarded as 
favourable to Japan, and signalises a brilliant victory for 
Japan’s diplomacy. 

A FORECAST. 

The writer's estimate of Japan’s military prospects 
are similarly favourable. Out of 160,000 men which 
the Russians have east of Lake Baikal, 50,000 are 
locked up at Port Arthur and Vladivostok; 50,000 
more will be needed to protect the railway, leaving 
only 60,000 men available for the Yalu. The 
Japanese count on landing in North Korea at least 
125,000 mtn. Japan does not seek Manchuria for 
herself, only for China, and to this end has secured 
the adhesion of the Powers. “ In Tokio it is declared 
that the opening of the campaign has caused greater 
surprise than did the weakness of China in the Chino- 
JapAri War.* On the single line of the Siberian and 


Manchurian Railways the average pace of a through 
goods train is only seventy-two miles a day, and of a 
military train carrying soldiers less than two hundred 
miles a day. The article ends, with rather a pronounced 
conclusion:— 

To understand why Russia entered into this war is difficult, 
and can only be explained by the supposition that continued 
success in “bluffing” had made her think “bluff” was reality. 
The fact that at this crisis she is content to disregard her two 
ablest men, M. de Witte and General Kourapatkine, inclines- 
one to believe that those whom the gods wish to destroy they 
first make mad. 

I)k. Dillon: “Who was Responsible?” 

Dr. Dillon, in the Contemporary Review, exonerates- 
everybody save Admiral Alexeieff, who, he says, could 
not bring himself to believe that Japan would ever 
fight, and who therefore only attempted to make as 
few concessions as possible. Of the Viceroy’s capa¬ 
bility to conduct negotiations with Japan, Dr. Dillon 
does not seem to hold a high opinion. “ One might as. 
well,” he says, “ set a blacksmith who is honest and 
industrious to repair a lady’s watch.” The Admiral 
adopted the Eastern method of bargaining, and asked 
for more than he considered vital, so that he could 
sacrifice some points if necessary. 

The Japanese, on the other hand, made certain proposals at 1 
the outset which they plainly and emphatically stated represented 
the least that they could ask for or accept, having regard to the 
vital interests of their empire. And they meant what they said. 
Their system of doing business was that of asking a fixed price 
and refusing to haggle. Therefore they were not in a position* 
to knock off anything, Const quenlly the game of diplomacy 
played between the Russian Viceroy and the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment consisted in the presentation by Admiral Alexeieff of 
counter-proposals, the return by Baron Komura of Japan’s- 
original demands with not a jot abated, the presentation by the 
Tsar’s representative of a set of suggestions less exorbitant, and 
the reiteration by the Japs of the terms which they had submitted 
at the beginning: a game of diplomatic shuttlecock. 

Dr. Dillon praises the Japanese for their patience 
and the trouble which they took to secure peace; but— 

The main object of the negotiations was to come to an agree¬ 
ment respecting Manchuria, yet after five months’ parleying the 
Viceroy of the Far East struck that essential question out ! 

•HIE TSAR’S TOVL OF TEACH. 

The great central fact then which, owing to the confidence 
reposed in Admiral Alexeieff, remained hidden from all Russia 
was Japan’s determination to obtain the settlement of the mini¬ 
mum of her claims by force if not by diplomacy. Had that 
resolve been understood ami realised at any period of the 
negolialions, it is not merely probable but practically certain 
that the Tsar would have fulfilled the promise to respect China’s, 
integtity—a pi online which has not yet been formally cancelled 
—rather than plunge two peace-loving peoples into a sanguinary 
war. For what it really comes to, if we accept the deliberate and 
repeated assurances made by the Tsar’s representatives, is this : 
He ardently desTred peace; he was honestly resolved to 
uphold the integrity of China against all covetous nations, in 
the name of justice and morality. And when it was pointed out 
to him that it was quite as incompatible with justice and 
morality’, and, indeed, with the inviolability of China, for Russia 
to annex Manchuria as for Germany to seize Kia Tshau, and 
that no nation can efficaciously preach peace which despoils its 
neighbours wantonly and systematically, his Majesty empowered, 
his Ambassadors to undertake that Manchuria would be evacu¬ 
ated. Even a date was fixed for the evacuation, and Russia’s 
friends throughout the world, mysrff among the rest, admired 
her moderation and her love of peace. The Ministers, too, who 
made that promise were sincere. % 
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But why should'Ale xeieff, who was no diplomatist 
and unaccustomed to international usages, be bound 
by these promises ? And so there is war. 

ADMIRAL *ALEXEIEF*’’S PLAN. 

Dr. Dillon outlines a scheme which he attributes to 
the Russian Vicerdy:— 

Briefly put, it was to concentrate on the Corean fiontier 
and in Manchuria such an overwhelming land force as would 
render all armed resistance on the part of Japan tantamount 
to national suicide. At the same time the expense involved 
in this displacement of vast bodies of troops woidd have 
created a new and indeed unanswerable title to the per¬ 
manent annexation of Manchuria ns well as to a com¬ 
manding voice in the affairs of Corea. Then Japan, England, 
the United States and China, might indulge in paper protests to 
their hearts’ content, but Russia would remain as tire btata 
possidetis, and no Powci would run the risk of an attempt to 
drive her out by force. The navies of all those States might 
then, if they chose, unite in the Yellow Sea and the Sea of 
Japan. They might annihilate Russia’s squadron,but against three- 
quarters of a million soldiers they could effect absolutely nothing. 
The Manchurian, Corean, and indeed the Far Eastern Question 
in all its manifold aspects, would have received a permanent, a 
peaceful, and a Russian solution. It w'as in truth a clever pro¬ 
ject, as is that of a chess-player who sees his way clearly to 
checkmate his adversary in seven moves, Imt fails to note that 
he himself will lie checkmated in the fifth. 

Dr. Dillon deals with the upshot of the war in which 
he cannot see any chance of Russia gaining anything, 
neither would she lose anything that she has ever 
formally laid claim to. He touches upon the danger 
of the shaking of Russian financial credit and the pos¬ 
sible results. He concludes his article : - 

All sincere lovers of peace must deeply regret that during one 
of the most critical periods of her history Russia’s interests were 
not served by a great statesman like Witte, a 1 lever soldiei like 
.Kliropatkin, or even a modest diplomatist like Count l.amsdorff, 
any one of whom lould and would have steered the ship ol Slate 
1 Icar ol' the dangers of wai. 

I'anmonholism Russian ok Japanese. 

M. Ular, writing in I,a Jicvite for February 15th on 
Japanese “ Panmongolism,” raises a cry of alarm, not 
so much over the Yellow peril, as over what he con¬ 
siders to be the Japanese peril. He himself con¬ 
fesses, however, that Russia equally with Japan is 
working to secure control over the I’anmongolian 
movement. He says : — 

At this moment a fundamental transformation is at work for 
Chinese expansion. The Yellow peril is becoming organised ; 
instead of a natural phenomenon it is becoming a political lever; 
instead of a simple matter of observation, a doctrine. Thu 
Y-ellftw peril, once organised, will be l’anmongolism. . . . Japan 
on one side and Russia on the other are working with all their 
strength to develop, organise, and above all to get possession of 
I’anmongolism, . . . The Russian I’anntongol party, under the 
able direction of Prince Ouchtomsky, and the corresponding 
Japanese parly, not less ably diieetcd by Prince Konoye, recently 
dead, are now wrestling for the privilege of organising the still 
inert and easily moulded mass of Chinese energv. 

What Japan is doing is all the better done because 
it is done so quietly. 

When Japan first gained the privileges, with regard 
to China, of the European Powers, she was quick to 
perceive that all European methods of gaining power 
over China had been, and would continue to be, 
failures. At Tokio, %o says M. Ular, all the Chinese 


reformers (expelled by the coup d'etat of 1898) and 
the Japanese Chinophiles put their heads together, and 
for a whole year studied, in all its aspects, the question 
of acquiring the preponderating influence in China. 
One of the results of this was the establishment of 
the Tung-wen-houi, the centre of Fanmongolism, a 
powerful organisation presided over by Prince 
Konoye, whose object was simply to interpene- 
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trate China, as fast and as surely as jtossible, 
by Japanese ideas and Japanese civilisation. M. Ular 
would seem to confound Japanese commercial enter¬ 
prise in China with sinister political aims, since he 
gives as examples of this latter the following facts :— 
China is now full of Japanese merchants—130 inTien- 
Tsin, 400 in Peking, and hundreds in other centres, 
the significance of which can only be understood by 
those who know the power of the great Chinese co¬ 
operative associations, into which the Japanese are 
gradually getting themselves admitted as members. 

When the allies occupied Peking was another oppor¬ 
tunity for the Japanese. The Japanese contingent 
was infinitely the best managed of all; it committed 
no useless cruelties, took no bribes, and protected 
ordinary peaceable citizens against violence. After 
the Court returned to Peking the Chinese Government 
was so much struck with the superiority of the Japanese 
administration that it entrusted the Japanese function¬ 
aries with the reorganisation and police'administration 




of the capital. Peking is therefore under a Japanese 
prefect. 

For the Tung-wen-houi, for 1’anmongolism, for 
everyone who knows what he is about in the East, 
the basis of all action in China, whether commercial, 
political, •military or social, is public education. 

to describe thp cduialional acliop of the 1 ung-wen-houi is 
to pronounce a lengths indictment of the ignorance, negligence, 
and criminal inm-limi' of those Kuropeans who have not only 
the. greatest intcre-t in opposing, but also the utmost possibilities 
of opposing \n ilh success, the organisation by Japan of the 
Yellow peril- that is, Uugland and France. 

'1’he missionaries, says M. Ular, have helped in the 
Japanisation of China. Every fault of these emissaries 
of European civilisation was a weapon in the hand of 
Japan, who did not fail to avail herself of it. And 
who shall blame her? In 1898 an edict was published 
front Peking enjoining that missionaries should never 
be employed in public schools, but only Japanese 
teachers, “ since among Westerners there is no interest 
in the development and diffusion of civilisation.” 
Truly Europe’s failure has been Japan’s opportunity. 

If ]n nncs c l’nnmongolism could develop freely along the 
lines whiaftl has adopted with such success, we should doubt¬ 
less witness, within u generation or two, the formation of a 
formidable Yellow Block, the existence of which would entail 
a racial struggle alike merciless and fatal for Furopc. B it there 
Xu* three dangers of varying kinds which will fetter and perhaps 
destroy this gigantic movement. First ol all, there is Russian 
l'aninongolism, which attempts to gain possession of China for 
the same purposes as J ipan, but by other methods. Secondly, 
there is the economic development of China herself, who, once 
awakened, would swallow up the Japanese and Russian l’.in- 
mongoliscrs altogether. Finally, there is the political spirit 
which is uppermost in Japanese 1 ’anmongolism. 

Dr. 1’lets' I'Kcosi' : Jf China Waked Ur! 

Dr. Pentecost, who has just returned from a long 
tour in China, Japan and Korea, is quoted in the 
Sunday Magazine as stating that China is the theatre 
of the new-world movement: — 

At piescnl it was a great slumbering, dormant nation of 
four hundred millions of people, a nation asleep, a nation that 
was beginning to hear the 111 nbling of the great movements of 
the twentieth century. We did not wish China to wake up 
too soon, because if China should wake up as suddenly as Japan 
wakened tip, n?d should begin to feel her power and to exer¬ 
cise it, it would no longer be a question of what we Westerns 
were going to do with China, but of what China was going to 
do with us. 

If Japan were beaten, the question would be the 
type of civilisation which Asia was to take on : Anglo- 
Saxon or Slav. “ There were only two possible types 
of civilisation. German, French and Italian ideals 
did not count in this struggle for race supremacy.” 
He in turn quotes Sir Robert Hart to the effect that 
the only hope for China was the rapid, if not 
miraculous, spread of Christianity. 

Mr. Henry Norman : The Asiatic .Peril. 

The results of Japanese success over Russia are 
dealt with in gloomy view by Mr. Henry Norman in 
the World's JIWA :— 

The triumph of Japan over Russia would mark the beginning 
of a new era iq world-affairs. For the first time in modern 
history an Asiatic race would have conquered a Western Christian 


race—and the victory would be all the more remarkable in that 
it had chiefly occurred on the sea, the great field of Western power. 
The prestige of the West as against the East would be broken. 
There is not an Oriental nation that would not feel that a new 
era had dawned —that the injustice rfnd oppression of ages was 
about to be destroyed at last. In Asia all native eyes would 
turn to Japan, Japan’s eyes would turn fipst to China, and with 
the enormous prestige that the defeat of Russia would have 
given Iter she would mould China to her will. A Chinese 
civil service, a reformed Chinese government and law and 
education and finance would grow under her fostering care and 
her wise guidance—all excellent. Then would grow, loo, first 
a Chinese army, and then a Chinese navy -still under Japanese 
control. The Western Powers would be growing uneasy by this 
Lime, and would l>e protesting and inquiring. But it would not 
l>e an inviting task to coerce Japan into ceasing to educate 
China. 

Then would be the end of Western domination in the Far 
East. Europe would be there on sufferance. Some may think 
that this would lie just : the countries of the world to ihe people 
who live in them. Against this inu,t be set the question 
whether the restriction of Asiatic predominance over half the 
world would make for the higher development of the human 
race. 

COULD ENGLAND HAVE PREVENTED WAR? 

Mr. Norman outlines a poliejf whereby, in his 
opinion, peace might have been maintained:— 

If England (lie says) and the United Slates had decided that 
this was the only settlement that could be tolerated, they might 
have conveyed their views in identical communications to the 
two would-be belligerents. To Japan they would have said : 
“ Manchuria is not jour affair; it is ours and the world’s ; we 
mean that it shall remain part of China, in the sphere of influence, 
of Russia, not a military and naval menace to you or China or 
anybody, and with equality of trade for all. We have informed 
Russia that we desire to sec Korea remain independent within 
your sphere of influence, on the same conditions. If there is 
war, we shall consent neither to a settlement which turns Russia 
out of Manchuria nor yeu out of Korea.” To Russia the Same 
communication, nmlatis mutandis, would have been nude. 
Then there would have been no war. 

What is Contraband of War? 

In the Magazine of Commerce is given some informa¬ 
tion on this most difficult subject. An application by 
an anxious merchant to the Foreign Office only 
elicited the information that the Foreign Officd could 
not offer any advice on questions of this character. 
According to a leading American jurist, 

contraband goods are divided into three classes. Of these, the 
first consists of articles manufactured and primarily and ordinarily 
used for military purposes in time of war ; the second, of articles 
which may be and are used for purposes of war and peace, 
according to circumstances; and the third, of articles exclusively 
used for peaceful purposes. Merchandise of the first class 
destined to a belligerent country or place occupied by the"army 
and navy of a belligerent is always contraband ; merchandise of 
the second class is contraband only when actually destined to 
the military or naval use of a belligerent; while merchandise of 
the third class is not contraband at all, though liable to seizure 
and condemnation for violation of blockade or siege. 

The Japanisation of China. 

The Young Man for Mar-h contains an interesting 
interview with Mr. George Lynch, the War Corre¬ 
spondent, who is made to say :— 

“ I believe that the ideal of Japan, shadowy and indistinct at 
present perhaps, is to put herself at the head of an awakened and 
modernised China, and form a great Asiatic confederacy, which 
shall be paramount in that continent. What will be the effect 
on the rest of the world if her poljcy succeeds, and all these 
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hundreds of millions of the yellow race bring themselves into line 
with the most advanced modern civilisation, can only be sur¬ 
mised ; they might dominate the world.” 

“What signs of the Japanisation of China did you specially 
notice?” 

“ During the last three years the nu nber of Chinamen going 
to be educated in Japanese colleges has increased in a remark¬ 
able manner ; and great numbers of these, men of high birth, 
are pursuing their studies in the military academies, although 
there has always been a deep-rooted idea in China that the pro¬ 
fession of arms was unworthy a gentleman. Then a great 
volume of trade is growing up between the two countries, and 
a Japanese-Chinese Bank is being projected. Japanese goods 
are now found everywhere in China, especially cottons, which in 
many cases are supplanting British goods, beer, spirits, cigar¬ 
ettes, etc. , 

“ In the army German, English and French instructors have 
been replaced by Japanese, who have in hand the task of 
reorganisation.” 

Thf. Collapse of Russia. 

“ The Collapse of Russia ” is the title of an 
article in the National Review by “ Ignotus,” who 
claims that he predicted Japan’s naval successes. 

•»“ Ignotus ” attributes Russia’s reverses to hopeless 
blundering on th# part of Admiral Alexeieff, and 
regards the Tsar’s Empire as absolutely done for at 
sea. He estimates that on land Japan will be 
superior to Russia by five to two, and is quite certain 
that Russia will be defeated. “ Ignotus ” rejoices 
and quotes with approval “ a great soldier ” who 
passed the following profound judgment upon the 


world: “ There are three civilised nations here 
to-day; England^ Japan and the United States ; the 


rest are savages 




Russia’s Finances. 


Mf. O. Eltzbacher contributes to the Nineteenth 
Century an article on “ Russia’s Financial Position,” 
which is not very illuminating, and seems to be based 
largely on material that has already appeared in 
English:— 

Many of the best observers have for a long time past been of 
opinion that Russia is financially unable to conduct a great war. 
However, lack of money has never prevented a nation from 
going lo war. for it limy make up for its war expenses by 
repu bating its public debt. Whether Russia will meet her 
obligations in full remains to be seen. If she should lie forced 
lo repu liate or to compound with her foreign creditors, either 
because of the costliness of the present war or because the inter¬ 
national money market can no longer supply Russia’s insatiable 
financial requirements, it will be an evil day for the French 
nation, which lias lent to Russia more than £yx>,000,000. 

Duties of Neutrals. 

Sir John Macdonell, C.li., writes in the Nineteenth 
Century on “ Some Duties of Neutrals.” He says :—• 

A Russian vessel of war arriving at Malta from' kronstadt 
might demand coal to take her home, I ul ‘•he would properly 
be refused coal sufficient to take her to Port Arthur. Of course, 
this restriction might be evaded by coaling repeatedly first at 
the port of one State and then at that of another. But a neutral 
.State which winked at su Ji evasions of a tolerably well-recog¬ 
nised rule would juMly be held blamablc by any 
international Court. 

“ Would it have been permissible for the Japanese 
Admiral to enter Chemulpo Harbour and attack the 
Russian vessels Varing and e Wictz had they refused 
lo come out ? ” Certainly not. 

Food-stuffs are not really contraband of 
war unless actually destined for the enemy’s 
military or naval forces. 
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Japanese Poetry. 

The Japan of literature and poetry, says 
M. Balet, in La Revue , still remains almost 
unknown to us. And yet “ Japan has not 
only a poetry, but all Japanese are poets.” 
The golden age of Japanese literature was 
the ninth century. The chief inspiration 
of Japanese poetry would seem to be their 
almost idolatrous love of nature, especially 
of flowers. “Anyone who has not seen 
the childlike joy of the nation under its 
favourite trees, nor taken part in its 
slightly Rabelaisian rejoicings, will never 
know the extent to which flowers can 
intoxicate a nation of aitists.” Somewhat 
monotonous as their poetry is at times, the 
Japanese remain marvellous word-painters 
of living or dying nature, incomparable 
observers of sounds and colours. Much 
as Japan has followed foreign ideas and 
customs of late, she has yet preserved 
intact her poetical traditions. * 
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THE POWER OF THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 

The Emperor of Japan, says a writer in the Worlds 
Work, is believed by his people to be at least semi¬ 
divine, and is obeyed like a god—it must be 
remembered that when he passes from this world he 
becomes at once divine and is worshipped. He is 
head of the Army and Navy, makes war and peace, 
arid is as supreme an autocrat as ever a constitutional 
country has seen. This may seem peculiar in the eyes 
of English people, but it is a fact, and the feelings of 
the Japanese people cannot be explained away. Not 
even the hardiest of Japan's fighters but will tremble 
when brought into the presence of the Emperor, and 
even veteran statesmen who have been in his confi¬ 
dence for years dare not lift their eyes to his face. It 
is not their fault, it is rather the fault of all those 
circumstances which have combined to make Japan 
great. Officials raised amid Western civilisation, 
educated along the highest lines, stand in awe of the 
written thanks of any member of the Imperial family, 
and look forward to the day when a bountiful Provi¬ 
dence may bestow such a wonderful honour upon 
themsel ves. 

With all this power, the Emperor of Japan is an 
able man, and that despite the narrowing influences 
of his upbringing. He has always been able to find 
room in his active mind for progressive ideas, as well 
as for thoughts of his own magnificent position. The 
early steps of Japan towards the light of Western 
civilisation were helped to an extraordinary degree by 
the actions of the Emperor. When he understood 
the circumstances, he pronounced himself boldly ; 
when he did not, he was ready to learn from those in 
whom he had confidence. He works far harder than 
any other monarch in Asia, and than many in Europe. 
Secluded in his palaces, he is spared the endless drain 
uportHiis time which European monarchs have to 
suffer—laying foundation stones, opening institutions, 
and so on. 

Personally, he is grave to severity in expression, 
and it is difficult to disconnect him from his high 
office. To the strangers presented to him he is 
courteous and full of kindly interest, but they feel 
that he can never escape from the weight of his Im¬ 
perial ancestors. Lately the Emperor has taken more 
personal interest in the details of the outer world; at 
the manoeuvres he has broken all rules of precedence 
by calling up privates who have distinguished them¬ 
selves and complimenting them. 

(liven the circumstances among which the throne 
of Japan exists, it would not be remarkable if the 
Emperor was nothing but a self-satisfied despot, but 
the present ruler over Japan has risen superior to his 
advantages, and shown himself to be a great man. 

; A Universal Chronology for 1903 has just been'pub- 
lished by the Librairie Laroussc, of Paris, in connection 
with the Revue Umversellc. The subjects covered are 
Politics, Political Economy, Colonies, History and 
Archaeology, Philosophy and Education, Religion, 
Literature, Art, Drama and Music, Science, Army and 
Navy, etc., etc. 


THE VALUE OF MANCHURIA. 

In the Empire Review Mr. Fulford Bush writes on 
the Political and Commercial Situation in Man¬ 
churia. Of the value of the province he writes :— 

The agricultural and mineral resources of Manchuria are only 
partially developed. For many years the native authorities have 
l>een encouraging immigration from Shantung and Chili, open¬ 
ing up the Imperial hunting grounds to squatters, and endeavour¬ 
ing by every means to assist agricultural advancement. Still at 
least one-half of the land available for agricultural purposes 
remains to be taken up. The mineral wealth hitherto revealed 
is only the result of surface scratching. The use of machinery, 
even in the Treaty Port, is still in its infancy, and quite 
unknown in the interior, where working on the mines is aban¬ 
doned as soon as manual labour fails to keep the water under. 
Cold, coal, asbestos, and iron mines may be found almost 
everywhere in Manchuria, which I have no hesitation in pro¬ 
nouncing as potentially the richest province in China. 

THE BRIGANDS. 

Of the Chinese brigands, of whom so many par¬ 
ticulars appear in the papers, he gives the following 
description :— 

The name Chunchuses is a corruption of the Chinese Hung * 
Iluizu (Redbeards). Prior to the Rushan occupation these 
brigands were massed in regular bands and were relegated to 
the Hei lung Cbiang borders, deriving their livelihood from 
goldwashing and occasional raids, together with a system of 
blackmail known as Brigand Insurance. In all the principal 
towns offices existed where the carters or beanboat-skippers 
could purchase immunity, the outward anti visible sign of 
which consisted of a small triangular flag, which ensured the 
carrier, cart or boat, against molestation 01 pillage. Though 
theoretically reprehensible, in practice this system worked * 
admirably, as the premium paid was not at all prohibitive. 

The Russians, by their many expeditions against the brigands, 
wlioj galled them rather severely, split up these united bands 
into several lesser sections; ami without diminishing their 
numbers, destroyed in a great measnre their organisation, with 
the result that the carters and beanUiat-skippers, unable to 
purchase immunity—the flag of one section being unrecognised 
by the others—could no longer ply their trade with the same 
degree of safety, or in fact any safety at all. 

It is dangerous to meddle with old-established customs in 
China, and many of the Chinese modes of procedure, theoretically 
incorrect though they be, are peculiarly adapted to the conditions 
prevailing. In the time of the China-Japan war these Hung 
Hutzu bands offered the Japanese the most obstinate resistance 
they met with in the province. It will be a matter for surprise 
if in the present war they do not materially contribute to the 
many difficulties with which the Russian forces will find them¬ 
selves confronted in operating in an intensely inimical country. 


The leek of Wales is said by Miss A. A. Hilton, in 
the Treasury , to be selected as the national emblem 
because St. Dewi told the Britons to wear a leek in their 
caps at a great battle. He did this that he might know 
them from their enemies, the Saxons. 

“Mary had a Little Lamb” is scarcely the sort of 
poem for whose authorship we should have expected to 
find contending claimants. Yet, according to R. W. 
Hale in the Century, it was claimed by John Roulston, 
but really written by Mrs. J. Hale, and first published in 
Boston in 1830. 

An intensely vivid sketch of the Paris Bourse is given 
in the Century by Cleveland Moffett. He describes the 
seventy agents de change who manage the business inside 
the Bourse, leaving only the overflow to the kerbstone 
brokers. The seventy are appointed by the State, collec¬ 
tively maintain the solvency of each, and impart a stability 
to transactions on the Bourse unknown to English and 
American Exchanges. 
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KOREA—** THE LAND OF MORNING CALM.” 

In the Pall Mall Magazine Mr. A. Herbage 
Edwards, evidently writing from personal observation, 
adds somewhat to our knowledge of “ The Land of 
Morning Calm.” A senste of sleepy, dignified calm lies 
heavy over the land. Korea is a land of mountains 
and covered with trees. For some distance round 
■every Korean house—mud-built and roofed with 
ithatch—all trees are cut down for heating the houses. 
In summer the trees struggle up, and form a kind of 
.short scrub over the hillsides; in autumn they are cut 
■down again, “ so that the land is one large alp, with 
grass of six-inch trees.” The houses are half sunk in 
the ground, and, like the few cultivated fields in a 
landscape, entirely disappear. 

The Korean man is the embodiment of calm, 
leisure, and serenity. “ There is something really 
noble in that calm quiet of/iis, an air of detachment 
from the things of this world . . . Of all the nations 
■of the East, the Korean is perhaps the 
most dignified and the least commer¬ 
cial.” a 

From the French Catholic 
Standpoint. 

In Le Correspondent , M. A. A. 

Fauvel, formerly a Chinese customs 
official, writes of Korea chiefly from 
the standpoint of Catholic missions 
.and their work among the Koreans. 

Many attempts have been made by 
French missionaries in face of 
enormous difficulties to penetrate 
Korea, and judging from this article 
they have at last done so, and with 
considerable success. 

M. Fauvel’s picture of Korea is 
as interesting as his description of the 
Koreans is unpleasant. 

Korea, says M. Fauvel, is the 
country of strange headgear. The 
man of the people wears a hat like a 
dower-pot turned upside down, with 
a largo straight brim. The mandarin wears no brim, 
but often two side wings. Those in mourning wear 
a core of plaited straw, completely hiding the face. 

The Korean, says M. Fauvel, is amiable and 
hospitable, in spite of his hatred of foreigners. No 
Far .Eastern nation is so drunken. They are 
thoroughly indolent, and spend more time in smoking 
long pipes than in anything else. 

The Korean religion is a mixture of Buddhism and 
Shamanism, with a good deal of fetichism. Chinese 
is written and studied everywhere, and learnt at the 
same time as Korean. Government documents and 
scientific books are all in Chinese, though in tire 
Case of popular proclamations the Korean text is 
added. The learned Korean even affects ignorance 
of his own language. The French missionaries con¬ 
sidered Korean to l^elong to the 'lartar family of 
lang iia jrp s- The alphabet, which is described as the 


simplest and most perfect in the world, comes from 
the Sanskrit. 

The wonderful pottery once produced by the 
Koreans has become excessively rare, in fact almost 
unobtainable. The chief industry is the manufacture 
of paper, which has an infinity of uses unknown in 
Europe. 

RAILWAYS IN CHINA. 

Mr. Arthur Judson Brown writes in the 
American Revieio of Reviews on this subject, giving 
a very complete though short r'esunti of the various 
railway projects. He sums up the effect upon China 
of these railways as follows :— 

Lt would Ik; impossible to describe within the limits of an 
article the far-reaching effect upon China and the Chinese of 
this extensi m of modern rad ways. China is not only the most 
populous country in the world, but it occupies an enormous 
territory rich in natural resources. As I travelled through the 


land it seemed to me that almost the whole northern part of 
the empire was composed of illimitable fields ol wheat and 
millet, and that in the south the millions of paddy plots 
formed a rice field of continental proportions. Hidden 
away in China’s mountains, and underlying her bound¬ 
less plateaus, are immense deposits of coal and iron ; while, 
above any other country on the globe, (. hitia has the labour for 
the development of agriculture and manufacture. To make these 
resources available to the rest of the world, and in turn to intro¬ 
duce among the 426,000,000 of the Chinese the products and 
inventions of Europe ami America, is to bring about an 
economic transformat ion of stupendous proportions. Imagine, too, 
what changes are involved in the-substitution of the locomotive 
for the coolie as a motive power, the freight ear for the wheel¬ 
barrow in the shipment of produce, and the passenger coach 
for the carl and the mulc-lilter in the transportation of people. 
Railways will inevitably inaugurate in China a new era ; and 
when a new era is inaugurated for one-third of the human race 
the other two-thirds are certain to be affected in many ways. 
. . . The result will inevitably be to the advantage of China. 
A locomotive brings intellectual and physical benefits, the appli¬ 
ances which mitigate the poverty and barrenness of existence. 
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A CURIOUS PORTRAIT OF THE TSAR. 

The Fortnightly Review opens with an anonymous 
“character sketch” of the Tsar. It is an amusing 
illustration of the difficulty which men of the world, 
accustomed to coarser tests and grosser standards, 
have in understanding the character of a great humane 
genius. His dislike to the shedding of the blood, 
^whether of man or beast, is set down to personal 
timidity. His recognition that women are worthy 
advisers and confidantes is construed as another sign 
of weakness. A filial loyalty to his mother, and a 
chivalrous regard for his wife as an equal comrade— 
both of them proofs of the man of finer mould—are set 
down as indicating a feeble will. Among the things that 
“the world’s coarse thumb and finger failed to plumb ” 
t is the charm of his unpretentiousness; humility in an 
PM autocrat being to the ruder mind a paradox unintel¬ 
ligible. Vet as we owe some of the most valuable 
glimpses we possess of the highest characters to the 
report of their detractors, so through this “cloud of 
detractions rude ” we obtain views of Nicholas the 
S ;cond which will make his personality only the more 
attractive to keener judges of character. 

HJS DIGNITY. 

The writer begins with a literary variant of the 
Oriental custom which vents its spleen by cursing a 
man’s ancestors. Under the specious plea of esti¬ 
mating the influences of heredity, the writer heaps 
together whatever is tragic or sombre in the annals of 
the Romanoffs. So we are made grateful for the 
glimpse which follows : — 

In personal conversation with the Tsar men arc struck 
immediately with the shrinking shyness and softly apprehensive, 
almost feminine, sweetness of the Russian Emperor. The 
contrast tie! ween the melancholy and reflective Tsar and the 
exuberant vitality of the Kaiser, bubbling and boiling with 
unexjlwded life power, can be appreciated best by those who 
have conversed with both. It must not be supposed that the 
Tsar, Nicholas II., is destitute of strength because his habituil 
outlook on life is one of Oriental resignation rather than of the 
hopefulness that might be expected from the head of a great 
Christian nation. The Tsar is remarkable for a dignity which 
is the more noticeable because he is small in size, and his voice 
is gentle and womanly. The dignity is like the dignity of 
Queen Victoria, which impressed every one who entered her 
presence. 

A HERE!)) l'ARY PASSION FOR PEACE. ' 

The Tsar's passion for peace, which the writer 
characteristically describes as his “ dread of war, 
which does not increase his popularity with the 
army,” is stated to b.' derived from “closest associa¬ 
tion with his mother ” : — 

.The present writer has had the opportunity of hearing the 
views of the Dowager E npress of Russia 6r\ the subjjct of war. 
1 There can lx: no indiscretion in saying that her Majesty’s loalh- 
,i ing and detestation of the method of settling international dif- 

, ferences by resort to physical force it is impossible to exaggerate. 

f _ It is not that the Dowager Empress is insensible to the neces* 
fo , sity of defending nation il rights by effective preparations by 
,!y land and sea, but that the new spirit of humanity, which has 
„ already led to a distinct diminution in the military ambitions of 
’ , .France, finds a most powerful friend in the Dowager Empress of 
Russia. • 


This is only as it should be. The proverb runs: 
“ It is the mother that makes the man ’’; and as the 
father was known as “ the peace-keeper of Europe," the 
initiator of the Hague Conference is a happy instance, 
of the higher heredity. 

THE EMPRESS AND THE CIGARETTE. 

Here is an amusing piece of gossip, in which the 
sympathies of the English readers will certainly not 
go against the Empress: — 

There was a storm at Court early in the Tsar’s married life 
on the subject of the ladies smoking. In the time of the 
Emperor Alexander cigarettes were permitted. When the pre¬ 
sent Empress acceded to power she forbade her ladies-in- 
waiting to solace themselves with an occasional cigarette. This 
smoking question raised a conflagration at Gatchina, Peterhof, 
Anitchkon Palace, and Livadia, the glare of which has scarcely 
yot disappeared from the sky. 

THE TSAR’S AMUSEMENTS. 

The amusements of the Tsar are said to be few :— 

He is fond of photography, sometimes indulges in a mood for 
the making of melancholy verse, and, as was said in a previous 
place, he is an adept with the cycle. When at Gatchina he is in 
the habit of cycling by himself for a portion of every day, but at> 
Peterhof the work brought down from St. Petersburg, and the 
constant interviews with Ministers and officials, consume the 
whole of his time. 

I1IS ENGLISH LEANINGS. 

The writer refers to the “ mountains of papers that 
are despatched to him by cunning Ministers," who 
surround the young Tsar with a parapet of detail to 
prevent his mastery of the larger questions. English 
readers will be specially interested in the following 
paragraph:— 

The Tsar is a kindly, saddened, overworked and unhappy 
man. His desire to do his duly compels him to engage in an 
unceasing struggle with details which are never overtaken. In 
this struggle he is helped by one of the best and noblest of 
women, whose virtu‘s are derived through her mother from our 
own Queen Victoria. When the 'Tsar was a boy he had an> 
English nurse who taught him to speak English without accent, 
and planted in his mind a love of English methods of life and 
habits which he has never lost. When the Tsar is in private 
costume he has recourse to an English tailor. English family 
life is. his delight, and the English constitutional system he 
regards with a favourable eye. In character he is more like his. 
grandfather than his father, but notwithstanding his undoubted 
abilities and fine disposition, he is too completely in the hands 
of his ministers and of his mother to exercise serious control oveu 
Russian policy. 

A SINGULAR SUMMARY. 

The writer concludes with this sententious sum¬ 
mary :— 

The Tsar Nicholas II. is physically weak; his nerves arc- 
shattered; his will feeble, lie is amiable where iron-handed¬ 
ness is essential. lie is dependent when a strong individuality 
is required. He is constantly in subjection first to one influence 
and then to another. He is more than usually amenable to 
women's control, and the fair sex has on more than one occasion 
exercised powerful, if not calamitous, influence upon his life. 

All this reads very comically as a characterisation of 
the monarch who was strong enough to achieve what 
so shrewd a business man as Mr. Carnegie could 
describe as the greatest event of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury—the century of Napoleon^ The establishment 
of the first world-tribunal of peace is a singular monu¬ 
ment to a “ feeble will." 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF THE THIBET MISSION. 

M. B£rarl> contributes to the second February 
number of the Revue de Paris the first part of a study 
of Lord Curzon and Thibet. The recent Blue Book 
on Thibet was published too late to be dealt with in 
this article; M. Berard is no doubt reserving it for 
next month. He shows us a picture of Lord Curzon 
amusing himself with fetes and Durbars, elephants 
and Nabobs, while four or five millions of Hindus 
die of famine every year. Lord Curzon, he says, 
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Lord Curzon. 


has been called the most Asiatic of gentlemen, and 
he compares his detestation of Russia with Napoleon’s 
detestation of England. The early letters which 
Lord Curzon wrote to the Times on Russia in Central 
Asia, the Persian Question, and problems of the Far 
East are recalled in order to exhibit the consistent 
policy of this remarkable man. The first years of his 
Viqeroyalty in India were occupied by the South 
African War, which, by denuding India of troops, 
held his Asiaticism in check. The termination of 
the war in 1902 was followed by the affirmation of 
the rights of England at Koweit and over all the 
Persian Gulf. Then came in 1903 the Viceroy’s 
triumphal promenade in the Persian Gulf. The 
Thibet Mission is represented to be rather the 
result of a feeling on the part of Lord Curzon 
that this promenade had not altogether succeeded. 
M. Berard notes the coincidence of the appear¬ 
ance of certain l^ellicose articles in the Times, 
which, he says, excited Japanese Chauvinism, with 
tire arrival in London of Sir Walter Lawrence, Lord 
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Curzon’s' private secretary; and he goes on to enquire 
what vital interests they are for which Lord Curzon 
is willing to sacrifice the peace of the world. After a 
description of Thibet—which contains nothing particu¬ 
larly interesting to English readers—he declares that 
Lord Curzon’s desire to force Thibet to carry out 
her treaties of commerce is only a pretext, and that 
the Viceroy has really scented a grand Russo-Chinese 
conspiracy lurking behind this resistance of Thibet. 
M. Berard has hardly yet developed his theme, the 
completion of which will be awaited with interest. 
Meanwhile everyone will be grateful to him for the 
admirable map which he has reproduced, showing not 
only Thibet, but the Russian, Indian, and Chinese 
territories with which it is surrounded. 

A NIGHT FUNERAL IN THIBET. 

C. H. Beeper recounts, in Blackwood for February, 
one night’s experiences in Thibet. He was sleeping 
in the open, 16,000 feet above the sea, when his 
faithful Thibetan Karma woke him to tell him that a 
funeral was wending its way up the heights. Master 
and man at once took cover amid the rocks, fearing 
death were they discovered. The writer remarks, by 
the way, that the people of Thibet have a deep and 
well-merited hatred for the priestly caste, a hatred 
such as a foreign Power could turn to enormous 
account. If sure of being for ever freed from their 
tyrants and their Lamasscrics, the people would not 
stir in defence of caste or country. Two corpses were 
being carried in long procession up the height. 
Having reached the plateau, one body in a sack was 
placed on a pyre of wood soaked in butter. The 
priests, 

each with a revolving prayer-wheel in lian<l, tramped round the 
blazing pyre in a circle, in full view of the crowd. The spectators 
occupied themselves beating gongs, arid every now and then 
joined in a wild chant, led by the choir-masters and literati 
encircling the pyre. The flashing, smoky torches, now that the 
moon hail set, lit up the scene below me with an effect quite 
indescribable. 

The other body was laid out on the snow and 
stripped. The beating of drums was the signal for the 
wild dogs and vultures to draw near. 

A GRUESOME RITE. 

When a four-footed crowd had assembled— 

The highest functionary advanced towards the corpse with slow 
and stately stride. Stooping, he proceeded to dissect the body 
into pieces no larger than filberts. The dogs in the meantime 
were kept off by the attendants. When he had concluded 
the dissection, the dogs were permitted to approach nearer, 
and then, bit by bit, he threw morsels to them, repeating, 
with each morsel the Ineffable Prayer.', When nothing but the 
big liones remained, these were powdered up in a mortar and 
mixed with meal brose (Tseng Pa), and then the officiating 
priest threw the mixture, as lie had thrown the reft— absolutely 
nothing must be left unconsumed. He then did that which, 
while it confirmed Karma in his opinion of the exalted rank of 
the deceased, as it is only done for the very highest personages, 
formed a fit climax to this gruesome rite. Without washing his 
hands, the officiating priest next deliberately, and with all 
solemnity, mixed a cup of Tsang Pa (brose made of meal mixed 
with broth or the national drtnk, buttered tea, which brose is 
the national dish, and is always mixed with the fingers), and 
then—ate it himself! * 
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THE TRANSVAAL LABOUR PROBLEM. 

The growing protest against the importation of 
Chinese labour into the Transvaal will gather strength 
from a paper by Mr. F. H. P. Cresswell in the Inde¬ 
pendent Rtview. Mr. Cresswell speaks with the 
authority of an expert, having been till recently 
general manager of the Village Main Reef Gold 
Mining Company. He distinguishes in the gold 
■mining industry of the ’1 ransvaal two main divisions; 

first, the company¬ 
floating and share- 
manufacturing in¬ 
dustry; second, the 
gold-mining in¬ 
dustry proper. The 
-so-called mining 
magnates are 
properly financial 
. magnates. U nfor- 
tunately, the man¬ 
agement of the 
industrial business 
proper invested in 
directorial bodies, 

■who are simply 
nominees of the 
financial houses, 

“whose ignorance 
of the practical 
working of the 
mines they direct 
is encyclopaedic.” 

The apparent 
desire of the 
financiers to man- 
.age both sides has 
.as its results the 
practical monopoly 
in recruiting native 
labour, the fancied 
necessity for uni¬ 
formity of rates of 
wages, the restric¬ 
tions which make 
piece-work for 
natives almost 
(hopeless, and the 
.-attempt to interfere 
■continually with the 
laws of supply and 
demand. Mr. Cress- 
well recommends an endeavour to work the mines 
on a larger scale with a better organisation of labour 
and with more numerous white management. Managers 
of mines in England could be got, for a price, who are 
.accustomed to work with labour organisations. Mr. 

y*l H X1 __. .._1 _ 1.L ...Id* mitt « 



THE BATTLE OF MODDER RIVER. 

One of the most vivid battle-pictures yielded by the 
late' war is fiftnished in the form of “ a letter para¬ 
phrased from its original terseness,” written home 
on the evening after the battle of Modder River, 
and contributed by Capt. Vaughan to Longmans 
Magazine. Here is a typical passage 

It is not my first battle, nor anything like it. Indeed, 
it is a pity, is it not t for to a youngster it would have been 

gorgeous to have been 
loose, as. I was yester¬ 
day, in a battle where 
every officer — and 
nearl y every man —was 
his own general. And, 
first, I make no doubt 
you have got it down 
in this morning’s 
papers as a glorious 
victory.” Well, and 
in bald truth it was at 
least a glorious day. 
'Fake off your cap to ‘ 
tl\g common soldier, 
to the company and 
regimental officer, and 
thank God you are of 
the same breed as the 
men of the Modder. 
Inkermann was a great 
day, and there is an 
endless roll of great 
days behind the British 
soldier, llut in those 
days he could see 
the men who were 
slaughtering him and, 
still more, he could 
see the men he was 
slaughtering in return. 
Here, however, he 
could only see himself 
being slaughtered right 
and left, and could 
not even tell what to 
aim at in return. To 
hang on and rattle like 
that, then, from morn¬ 
ing till long after 
dark of one of the 
most blazing days 1 
can remember — well 
that’s magnificent, and 
in this case, whether 
it was war or * not 
was no fault of,the 
regiments engaged. I 
ain remembering that 
grand climb with the 
steel at Belmont, aud 
the grim uphill surge 


IBerrsferd 


’ RlgS, Hon. Allred Lyttoltoo, M.P. 

The Minister responsible for Chines ‘ immigr ation in South Af.ic 

me ^mui 

at the fight which we of the Guides call Rnoilaqgte, but which 
you are to call Graspan, in honour of the sailors—and they 
deserve it. But fine indeed as those two things were, there is 
more to remember in that long, long thin firing line—miles of 
flat naked veldt salted with a tenuous streak of khaki, one man 
deep at many man intervals, with the savagely endless sheet of 

aL. rlebdnrr of it elicit in Winter fit 8.11(1 tile 


accustomed to work with labour organisations. Mr. deep at many man ™ , —r* 

■ “ , . . . , 1 . the bullets driving at it like sleet in winter at home, ana tne 

Cresswell contends that with our present native labour a <i ama ntine courage that hour on hour stayed— still stayed, and 

supplemented by white labour, the mines can now be ■ - j -* ■ -- - 1 -— «k» fin* w 

run at a cost as low as that ruling in 1899, and in the 
future far more cheaply. 


aunuiuii— - 

only moved at last to swee|> down irrosjj 


and across. It was that long 
deep into one’s mind. 


‘ staying 


... into the river bed 
that hammered it »o 
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THE GERMANS IN KIAO-CHAU. 

In the Deutsche Rundschau for February there is an 
article on the German Protectorate of Kiao-Chau by 
Lieut.-General A. von Jpnson, who has recently visited 
the colony. 

The writer tells the story of the founding of the 
colony, which was for the double object of providing a 
safe shelter for the German squadron and opening up 
a market for the development of German trade. A 
coaling station and a suitable dock for repairing the 



The Building of the Chinese Maritime Customs. 


ships were to be included. A purely military station, 
such as England might have established, was out of the 
question for the German Empire, and with the limited 
choice of territory still available for a Chinese market 
Kiao-Chau was the best, arid certainly superior to 
Wei-Hai-VVei. Kiao-Chau cannot, of course, be com¬ 
pared to Hong-Kong, because the conditions in the 
latter are so exceptionally favourable—more favour¬ 
able, indeed, than can perhaps ever be found again in 


any other part of the world. In England the principle 
followed is that of trade first, and government after¬ 
wards ; but as there was no market ready to hand left 
for the Germans to take in China, it was their duty to 
try and create one, if possible, and so prepare the way 
for German enterprise. The writer then describes 
what the Germans have already achieved in their new 
colony, and what they may hope to attain in the 
future. 

The town of Kiao-Chau seems to be situated not 
in the colony itself, but outside, in neutral territory. 
Chinese troops may not be stationed here, but German 
troops may move about with' .perfect freedom. Gn 
the other hand, Germany may not itequire any terri¬ 
tory here. Fuel appears to be very scarce, for every¬ 
where in the non-agricultural districts the smallest 
plants are coNecled as a possible substitute for fire¬ 
wood. From the middle of July to the middle of 
September there are heavy rains, and as the force of 
the water washes away all before it, it is useless to 
attempt any kind of vegetation on the rocks which 
hem in the place. The low Hat districts are covered 
wi h field produce, and one cannot help admiring the 
industry of the Chinese working all day in their little 
fields, knowing that their crops may any time be 
destroyed in a few hours by the force of the waters. 
They submit, without much ado, to what seems to 
them the inevitable, and begin over again. 

When the Germans came to the town of Tsingtau 
the conditions seemed hopeless dirty houses, want of 
water, etc. ; but now after five years there is a 
flourishing town with European buildings and wide 
streets, and new villages have been built for most of 
the displaced Chinese inhabitants ■ in fact, no Chinese, 
except those who are servants to Europeans, are 
allowed to live in Tsingtau itself ; they are relegated 
to the business district near the harbour and the rail¬ 
way. Everything possible has 
been done to ensure cleanli¬ 
ness and healthy conditions. 
During the five years of the 
colony the progress which 
trade has made has been 
satisfactory on the whole, but 
there remains much to be 
done. So far as the adminis¬ 
tration of the colony is con¬ 
cerned there is little cause for 
complaint. Provision has 
been made for the educa¬ 
tion of the colonists; and 
evangelical missions have 
charge of the education 
of .the Chinese. An 
evangelical church, too, 
has been provided, and 
the Catholic missionaries 
conduct services for Catho¬ 
lics. , . 



Topical Street in the New German City. 



THE, FRENCH WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

It is thus that Mr. Alder Anderson in the Windsor 
Magazine describes the Pantheon, with its historic 
series of pictures. Excellent reproductions are given 
of sorae of these, especially of the Joan of Arc series 
of pictures by Eeneveu -the “ Raising of the Siege of 
Orleans,” the “ Vision of Joan of Arc,” the “ Corona¬ 
tion Ceremony at Rheims,” and the “ Martyrdom at 
Rouen in 1431.” A more modern subject is the 
“ Funeral of President Carnot in the Pantheon,” by 
Georges Bertrand. 



Jfy crtfrttij e/tAe “ Wimdtor 

8b Genevifcve Keeping Watch over Paris. 

(Prcpp the hy Puvii de Chaviumeb.) 


WILL THE LIBERALS WIN? 

“ The Flowing Tide ” is the sanguine title of an 
article in the Contemporary Review , in which Mr. 
Joseph Acland enters into detailed calculations to 
prove that Liberals have a good chance at the coming 
General Election of obtaining a majority which will 
render them independent of the' Irish—which he 
apparently regards as the sine qud non of a Liberal 
return to power. 

A fifty majority is the least that can be regarded as 
sufficient. He points out that in 1900 the Unionist 
majority of votes was only 120,294, yet this en- 
abledjLhem to secure 382 seats in Parliament. 

We then have simple rule-of-thrce sums, if a 
majority of 120,294 votes in England resulted in the 
Unionists having 382 seats in the House of Commons, 
’how many scats will the Liberals secure with a 
majority of 304,696, or 342,336, or 45 S, 99 S» or 
520,728? 


THE WAR OFFICE .REVOLUTION. 

The new reforms in the War Office call 
forth only very mild approval in the monthly 
reviews. Mr. Sidney Low in an article in the 
Nineteenth Century points out that though 
what he calls “ The War Office Revolution ” 
may be a very good thing in itself, it is a 
mistake to think that it alone can give us a 
good Army:— 

But we want a few other things as well : the picked 
brains of the country devoting themselves to the 
military art, a corps of hard-working, business-like 
and thoroughly professional officers, a steady flow 
into the regimental ranks of stalwart young men 
not below the physical and intellectual standard of 
the artisan population, and a large reserve of trained 
civilians capable of rapiil mobilisation and embodi¬ 
ment on cmcigency—a national army, in fact, 
excellent in quality, and icspectable in siz.e, according 
to modern estimates of quantity. 

Unmixed Approval. 

Mr. Julian S. Corbett, in the article which 
he contributes to the Monthly Revieu^, ex¬ 
presses unmixed approval of the reforms. He 
says:— 

We may safety rest content to consider the striking 
completeness and sagacity with which the Commis¬ 
sioners have siized the eternal essentials of all 1 si und 
army organisation and adapted them to the needs of a 
democratic constitution. They offer us in the con¬ 
solidated Defence Committee a thinking department, a 
“great general staff,'' in which all tile elements of 
war, diplomatic, financial, naval and military, are 
brought in contact, and they would place them under 
direct and 'dose control of the responsible Minister 
of the Crown and people. They nave given us a 
real Kriegsministerium also in close touch with 
Parliament, which, including as it does an Army 
General Staff, is a real feeding department for the 
active forces, and which, in the words of the Com¬ 
missioners, “is to administer and not to command 
the Army.” And they ht&e given us an Army really 
commanded by soldiers, and set free from administra¬ 
tive and political preoccupations to fit itself for a 
fighting machine. 
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AUSTRALIANS ON THEIR RECENT VOTE. 

A feature of the HeH U' of Reidcws for Austral¬ 
asia is a symposium on the recent Federal elections. 
Sir William John Lyne,, Minister of Customs, repre-• 
sents the Government standpoint. He considers two 



Sydney Bulletin. ] 


• Tiie Australian Farmer (contemplating yield): “The Guv'ment 
gives 11s the seed, we sets it, and lliriv’s a glorious harvest. I tell you, 
we’re the backbone of the rountiy, we aic. ,# 

outstanding features of the election to have been the 
immense preponderance of support to the Ministerial 
programme as to fiscal peace and Preferential trade, 
and the success of the Labour parly. He does not 
think that the Labour party is in danger of being 
dominated by extremists. The charge of Socialism 
is a mere scare-cry. 

The Opposition is represented by Mr. Bruce 
Smith, M.P. He insists that the Labour party is a 
l Socialist party. He describes Mr. Dcakin as to all 
intents and purposes a Socialist. He anticipates a 
further turn of the political kaleidoscope—the crystal¬ 
lisation of an inner party on the Free Trade side with 
anti-Socialistic ends. He insists that Mr. Dcakin’s 
conception of a Preferential Tariff is diametrically 
opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s and Mr. Balfour's. 

Miss Vida Goldstein, who polled 50,000 voles in 
an unsuccessful attempt to enter the Federal Parlia¬ 
ment in this first great Parliamentary election in 
which women cast votes, declares the Labour party 
was the bast organised party. She believes that the 
woman’s cause and the Labour cause are closely allied. 

Mr. Samuel Mauger, M.P., writes on the future of 
Labour. After the terrible forebodings excited by 
the victory of Labour at the polls, it is somewhat re¬ 
assuring to have Mr. Mauger’s reproduction of the 
Federal Labour platform (as adopted at Common¬ 
wealth Labour Conference, Sydney, December, 1902): 

1. Maintenance of a White Australia. 

2 . Compulsory Arbitration. 

3. Old Age Pensions. 

4. Nationalisation of Monopolies. 

. Citizen De^nce Force. 

. Restriction of Public Borrowing. 

7. Navigation Laws, 

There is nothing verf deadly or confiscatory in this 


list. Mr. Mauger welcomes the coming exchange of the 
egoistic for the altruistic ideal. He calls on the 
Federal Labour party to work for this end. 

The editor’s own view is that, taking the elections 
as a whole, the Government has lost nothing, if it has 
gained nothing. The Labour party can wreck the 
Government, if it will. Consequently more Labour 
legislation is anticipated. It appears that Tom Mann 
declares the ultimate aim of the Labour party to be 
Socialism. But apparently he does not regard politics 
as his vocation. For he “ has intimated his intention 
to leave the platform, and instead, to take to farming.” 
T he woman’s vote is said to have been in most cases 
probably a duplicate vote of husbands and brothers. 
The labour question, rather than the fiscal issue, is 
felt to be the vital point, and the suggestion is made 
that the Government and Opposition unite to form a 
coalition strong enough to restrain the Labour party, 
and put the brake on extreme legislation. 



Melbourne Punch,] 

Their. New Residence. 


King Wokkingman (to Queen Worktngwonuui}: "There, my deaf, 
that in to be onr home fot the future.” 


The Leisure Hour tut March is an exceedingly interest¬ 
ing number. Two or .three article? have been mentioned 
separately. Miss Mary Spencer Warren contributes an 
illustrated article on those who are In Attendance on the 
King. 
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WHERE THE COTTON COMES PROM. 

In the Leisure Hour Miss Gertrude Bacon 
begins her sketches of cotton, “ our greatest industry,” 
by vivid glimpses of the cotton-growing districts in 
America. She mentions one aristocratic planter who, 
for the last seventeen years, has had the London Times 
/md the London Standard daily on his breakfast table. 
She relates how the cotton seed, once regarded as 
troublesome waste, is now utilised for cotton-seed oil. 


I'y courtesy 0/the 11 Leisure Hour."’] 

Cotton Picking. 

A SAVAGE IN CIVILISATION. 

Harper's Monthly Magazine contains a very 
interesting article by Mr. (>hiyesha, a now-educated 
Red Indian, describing his “ First Impressions of 
Civilisation.” Mr. Ohiyesha says :— 

1 shall never forget iny first night at the theatre. I was 
amazed by the seriousness of the actors, whose personality 
appeared to lie entirely swallowed up in their parts, and the 
behaviour of the audience in its freedom and abandon contrasted 
strikingly with the -manner of those whom I had met in the 
churches. Here the people seemed to me to take delight in 
tragedy and even in crime, indifferent to the moral significance 
of the imaginary, events which took such strong hold upon their 
emotions. 

I had never efen imagined the like, and it now appeared that 


the white man moved with as much freedom upon the water as 
upon dry land. The commerce of the ocean struck me as one of 
the most remarkable features of civilisation. 

At the seaside hotels I met society people—people of an 
entirely different sort from those wjiom I had hitherto taken as 
American types. I was particularly struck with the audacity 
and forwardness of the women. At the summer resorts the 
women seemed to lead their husbands or to be independent of 
them. Among our people the man always leads. 


THE BRITISH COTTON INDUSTRY. 

Writing in the Worlds Work on this 
subject, Mr. C. W. Macara says:— 

No other industry in the British Isles, except 
agriculture, provides directly or indirectly so much 
employment, nor does any other swell our exports to 
so large an extent. Careful calculations show that 
in Kngland about 500,000 people earn their living by 
the spinning and weaving ol cotton. In the sub¬ 
sidiary anti dependent industries and employments, 
another half-million are employed, making a million 
in all. Assuming that each of these persons has two 
dependents (a moderate assumption, made with the 
knowledge of the fact that so many young peopfe 
are employed), a grand total y>f 3,000,000 is arrived 
at. To this extent, then, the cotton trade provides- 
the means of sustenance for the population of these 
islands. It may he interesting to add that in l8(k» 
the population* of Lancashire was only 2,500,000; ' 
to-day it is about 4,500,000. 

GAMltl.ING IN COTTON. 

At the present moment the methods by' 
which the cotton market can be “ cornered ” 
and thousands of looms in Lancashire made 
to stand idle are of interest:— 

One of the worst evils that the cotton trade has to 
meet is the operation of gamblers cornering the raw 
material. This iniquitous sjsleni has hven intensi¬ 
fied by the cotton-spinning machinery temporarily 
exceeding the capacity of the cotton-fields. Tht 
scarcity of raw cotton has given the gamblers in 
America and elsewhere advantages of which they 
have not been slow to avail themselves. As years, 
advance their operations have become bolder. Until 
the present cotton season they did not venture to 
monopolise the market as soon as the cotton was 
picked. They held their hands while from the planta¬ 
tions the snowy fleece was pouring into the markets 
in huge quantities, and during this period trade pro¬ 
ceeded on the legitimate lines of supply and demand. 
Their chance came when the supplies were approaching 
exhaustion and forecasts of the new crop were begin¬ 
ning to attract attention. This was bad enough, 
and did incalculable harm, but now the daring 
operators, encouraged by the successes of the past 
and undeterred by their failures (the majority of cotton 
gamblers hitherto having ruined themselves), have conceived 
and carried into execution plans for cornering the whole of the 
present crop. 

Munsey's Magazine contains several articles chiefly 
interesting to Americans. There is, however, a paper on 
famous editors, fully illustrated, which deserves mention. 
The famous editors, needless to say, all got into hot water 
more or less, and lived in stirring timos. They include 
James Gordon Bennett, founder of modern American, 
journalism ; Leigh Hunt, imprisoned for attacking the 
Prince Regent in the Examiner ; Defoe, “pioneer of 
political journalism in England , Steele and Addison. 
Mr. Francis Dinwiddie describes the trials of an 
American teacher among the Filipinos. 
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IS RADIUM NO LONGER A MIRACLE? 

Radium is, if anything, an even more popular 
subject in France than in England and America, and 
it is really surprising *hat there are only two articles 
on it in the French reviews for February. 

m. magnan's theory. 

In the Revue de Paris M. Magnan, after summaris¬ 
ing the history and principal properties of radium, 
says that there are two current hypotheses—(i) the 
miraculous theory, that we must be prepared to 
give up what we have hitherto regarded as the 
fundamental laws of physics and chemistry in the pre¬ 
sence of this marvellous substance, which emits heat 
without apparently undergoing any diminution or 
chemical change; (2) the non-miraculous theory, 
which suggests that there is a chemical change in the 
radium, going on simultaneously with the emission of 
heat, but very slowly, and probably making good from 
the atmosphere whatever loss of substance is caused 
by the emission of heat. M. Magnan prefers the latter 
theory, and he adduces three recorded experiments in 
support of it--(1) the emanation of radium has been 
identified with a gas which can be liquefied, 
namely helium, the existence of which in the 
sun had been previously ascertained by the 
spectroscope ; (2) pitch-blende, from which radium 
is obtained, produces helium when heated red- 
hot ; (3) when the salt of ‘radium is resolved, 
helium is always formed. From these experiments 
this French iconoclast concludes that radium is pro¬ 
bably a composite substance, made up of helium and 
another, perhaps an unknown body, and that it cannot 
be resolved.into its elements at an ordinary tempera¬ 
ture. Thus, he throws overboard at one fell swoop 
all the beautiful and poetical castles in the air which 
have been eagerly set up upon the discoveries of M. 
and Mme. Curie and our own savants. 

ANOTHER ICONOCLAST. 

The other article, by M. Lacour in the Nouvelle 
Revue, also decidedly leans towards the non-miraculous 
hypothesis. It would be hardly philosophical, he 
says, to doubt that the properties of radium, extra¬ 
ordinary as they are, can be made to harmonise with 
the general laws of science ; and he suggests that 
these mysterious emanations may be found to be 
characteristic of all matter, and subject only to wide 
differences in point of intensity. According to this 
view, all substances give out emanations which have 
hitherto remained undetected, except in. the case of 
radium and one or two other substances, because in 
their case the emanations are much stronger. He 
cites transparency as an example of qualitative differ¬ 
ences in nature; if all solid and liquid bodies 
were opaque, what miraculous properties would, be 
attributed to the diamond in its first discovery! 
M. Lacour agrees with M. Magnan in suggesting that 
the process of resolution in the case of radium is 
accomplished so slowly as to give rise to the idea 
that it does not take place at all. Granted that it 


would take, as has been calculated, hundreds of cen¬ 
turies for a gramme of radium to lose by emanations, 
so little as a milligramme of its weight, nevertheless 
the mere fact of any loss at all is sufficient to destroy 
the miraculous hypothesis. M. Lacour compares the 
action of certain perfumes which give out strong 
scents without undergoing any apparent loss of weight. 

ARE ANIMALS TELEPATHIC? 

Mr. John Burroughs writes in the Century or* 
Humanising the Animals. He ridicules the present, 
tendency to sentimentalise nature which has taken 
the place of the old tendency to demonise and 
spiritise it. He offers this suggestion towards ex¬ 
plaining the simultaneity of action which we have 
previously attributed to instinct: - 

Certain things in animal lift- lead me to suspect that animals 
have some means of communication with one another, especially 
the gregarious animals, tliut i- quite independent of what we 
mean by language. It is like an interchange or blending of 
subconscious slates, and may be analogous lo telepathy among 
human beings. Observe what a unit a flock of birds becomes- 
when performing their evolutions in the air. They are not 
many, but one, turning and flashing in the sun with a unity 
and a precision that it would be hard to imitate. 

The relation among the memliers of the flock is rather (hat ol“ 
creatures sharing spontaneously tile same subconscious or psychic 
state, and acted upon by the same hidden influence, in a way and 
lo a degree that never occur among men. 

An army of men attempting to move without leaders and 
without a written or spoken language becomes a disorganised 
mob. Not so the animals. There seems to be a community of 
mind among them in a sense that there is not among men. The 
pressure of great danger seems to develop in a degree this com¬ 
munity of mind and feeling among men. Under strong excite¬ 
ment we revert more or less to the animal stale, and are ruled by 
instinct. It may well be that telepathy - the power to project 
one’s mental or emotional state so as lo impress a friend at a 
distance - is a power which we have carried over from our remote 
animal ancestors. However this may be, it is certain that the 
sensitiveness of birds and quadrupeds to the condition of one 
another, their sense of a common danger, of food supplies, of the 
direction of home under all circumstances, point to the possession 
of a power which is only rudimentary in us. 

Rudimentary, perhaps, we might add, but less of a 
survival than of a prophecy; for the rare glimpses 
given us of an electric collective consciousness per¬ 
vading great multitudes of men is surely a foretaste of 
better things to come. ! 

Cancer Research in Australia. 

From Dr. G. Cooke Adams’ article in the Empire Re¬ 
view on this subject, one salient fact stands out—that the 
Australian-born death-rate from cancer is not one-tenth 
the death-rate of British-born living in Australia. From. 
1861 to 1901 the Australian-born death-rate had increased 
by only 17 per 100,000 living Australian-born, as against 
172 per 100,000 living British-born. In 1901, 22 - 6 per 
100,000 living of the former died, and 203-1 of the latter 
per 100,000 living. Corrected,for the age period of thirty- 
five years and upwards, the Australian-bom death-rate 
per 100,000 is only 81*3, as against the British-born 
death-rate of 490-0 per 100,000. Australian aborigines 
are practically immune. The sanitary foliage of the gum- 
trees (eucalyptus) certainly exerts an influence in render¬ 
ing the native-born population almost immune from 
cancer. • 
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ADMIRAL ALEXEIEFF. 

In the Contemporary Review Dr. Dillon gives an 
interesting description of the Russian Viceroy :— 

Evghenyi Ivanovitch Alexeieff is a rAval officer of thirty-four 
years’ standing, having lain born in 1843 of an Armenian 
father and a Russian mother. Alexeii APs fatlier was manager of 
the estates in Southern Russia of Count Mordvinoff, whose 
family was never without a representative in the Russian Navy, 
and whose influence was instrumental in determining young 
Alexeieff to enter the naval school in St. Petersburg. A: it 
was, he passed Hi rough 
■ail the classes with 
credit, but without 
notably distinguishing 
himself from his com¬ 
rades in aught but 
dreams of future glory. 

Jle loved to build 
castles in the air and 
imagine himself Ad¬ 
miral, Minister of 
Marine, and a second 
Korniloff. 

Like the majority 
of Russian naval offi¬ 
cers he is a Iranb, 
good-humoured sea¬ 
man, and a*t the same 
time a perfect gentle¬ 
man. llis tirst ship, 
the Africa, whose en¬ 
gines are al>ove the 
water-line, and which 
is, therefore, not very 
formidable, was kept 
in apple-pie order, for 
Alexeieff is a most 
strict disciplinarian, 
who insists on his men 
discharging every 
tittle of their duties. 

No fault of theirs ever 
escapes him, no dere¬ 
liction of duty is left 
unpunished. Hence 
his men hold him in 
awe. Hut he is in¬ 
dulgent withal in other 
respects, and ever 
ready to allow for 
those little weaknesses 
which cannot be era¬ 
dicated yetdo notcon- 
stitutc an impediment 
to efficiency. Thus he 
entered into the spirit 
of his men, introduced 
interesting games, 
offeTed prizes to the 
■winners, and thus kept 
many of them from 
indulging too freely in vodka. At the same time he was popular 
with nis brother commanders, and thus wielded a desirable and 
effective influence over all who came within his sphere. But 
all who have ever served under Alexeieff speak of him as a 
strict disciplinarian and a man noted for his severe measures. , 

Thorough self-mastery is, 1 should say, Alexeieff's most 
characteristic quality. He is gifted with an Oriental's power of 
rep: essing his emotions and restraining his tongue, possesses a 
sort of psychical accumulator where he can pen up passionate 
feelings for any length of time and continue his daily work as if 
serenity aAd satisfaction were the elements of his soul. But 
when the seasonable hour for action has struck, he can speak in , 
a voice of thuntfer and make a backsliding subaltern tremble. 


Words then flow as a torrent. He is, likewise, very quick of 
apprehension, capable of grasping a situation at a glance and 
of taking a resolution at a moment’s notice. His resourceful¬ 
ness in tunes of unforeseen emergencies is also highly praised by 
his fellow officers, men who have sewed both under and over 
him, but its scope has always been limited to his own limited 
sphere. 

A bachelor, Admiral Alexeieff’s ambition is said to 
be to end his days as a Russian Count, and be able 
to forget his plebeian origin. _ 

Bismarck In his 
Fall. 

A VISIT to Bis¬ 
marck in 1890 is 
related in the Cen¬ 
tury by Henry Vil- 
lard. He found 
the deposed Chan¬ 
cellor bubbling over 
with indignation 
and vengeance 
against that, 
“young chap who 
fiischarged him.” 
Mr. Villard reports 
the gist of a con¬ 
versation with him 
in English 
There was not only 
an unhesitating asser¬ 
tion of his own deserts 
as the founder of the 
German Empire, but 
an almost sneering 
and even contemptu¬ 
ous depreciation of 
other performers in 
the historic drama of 
his time, ini hiding 
even the old Emperor 
William, the unfor¬ 
tunate Emperor Fred¬ 
erick, and the Em¬ 
presses Augusta and 
Frederick. His lan¬ 
guage became a per¬ 
fect diatribe when he 
referred to the pre¬ 
sent Emperor and 
some of his ministers, 
whom he held respon¬ 
sible for his removal. 

Mr Villard men- 
tions that Dr. 
Scweninger It ad 
successfully treated 
Bismarck for rheu¬ 
matism and neu¬ 
ralgia by sftnply making him restrain his inordinate 
appetite for food and drink. This faithful* doctor would 
check the fallen statesman as he proceeded to pbur out 
a second glass of wine. 


In the Windsor Magazine Mr. S. L. N. Bensusan 
describes “A Night with Poachers," at the conclusion of 
which he admits that he would not have another such 
night for all the game in the country. It reads like 
reality, rather than romance, especially as the incident 
was brought about by the pimple method of palm- 
greapi# 



Admiral Alexeieff. 
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FENCING AS A SPORT FOR GIRLS. 

In the Gin’s Realm Miss G. B. Crozier gives a 
very interesting account of the progress of fencing 
among girls. It is a* sport which has become 



By courtesy of the “ Ctrl's Renhn."\ 


In the Position of the First Parry. 

exceedingly popular. From visits to various fencing 
schools she reports that about a year’s study'is necessary 
to make a girl a “ free ” fencer. The outfit would 


cost from £2 ias. 6d. to j £3 6s. 6d., and the fees for 
the first course of twelve lessons would cost two to 
three guineas. One professor of the art reports that 
six years ago only six* ladies came to learn at his 
school: now 112. The “Ladies’ London Fencing 
Club ” already numbers some thirty prominent ladies. 
The art is strongly commended as greatly contributing 
to the health, upright carriage, graceful motion, and 
mental concentration of the fencer. 

ALCOHOL AND LONGEVITY. 

Mr. T. P. Wnii taker, M.P., contributes to the 
Contemporary Revino an article on “ Alcoholic Beve¬ 
rages and Longevity,” based on the actuarial ex¬ 
perience of the United Kingdom Temperance and 
General Provident Institution, which was founded in 
1840 to assure the lives of total abstainers, but to 
which, some years later, non-abstainers were admitted. 
He claims that the sixty years’ records of the institu¬ 
tion completely prove the superior longevity of the 
total abstainer to the moderate drinker. 

ABSTENTION MEANS LON Cl LIFE. 

Between the ages of twenty and seventy-four the 
mortality among abstainers is considerably lower than 
among non-abstainers ;— 

Taking the mortality of the abstainers and the non abstainers- 
as a whole, from the ages of ten to ninety-five, the superior 
mortality of the abstainers is very marked. The total number 
of deaths in the temperance section was 5,124. Had the 
mortality in that section been at the same rate as in the general 
section, the deaths would have been 6,959, or 1,835 more than, 
they really were. That is to say, the mortality in the general 
section was, on the average, 36 per cent, higher than in the- 
temperance section. 

During the stren¬ 
uous working years, 
of manhood, from 
twenty-five to sixty 
years of age, the an¬ 
nual mortality rates 
among abstainers 
were,on the average, 
40 per cent, lower 
than among the 
non-abstainers. 

These conclu¬ 
sions refer to per¬ 
sons of all states 
of health and 
condition. As to 
“ second-rate ” 
lives, Mr. Whit¬ 
taker says that: 

The indication of 
the experience of the 
Institution distinct¬ 
ly k that, for per¬ 
sons whose constitu¬ 
tion ox family his¬ 
tory or environment 
. is not quite satisfac¬ 
tory, personal absti¬ 
nence from the use 
of alcoholic liquors 
is exceptionally de¬ 
sirable and impor¬ 
tant. 



An Attack on the Lower Line. 
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THE LATE SENATOR HANNA. 

The American Review of Reviews contains a short 
sketch of the late Senator Hanna, whose career- is 
typically American in its versatility and succession, 
of careers. Born in 1837, his early manhood 
was spent in developing the coal and iron industry 
"•of Cleveland. He served one hundred days ip. 
the Civil War. He was one of the Government 
directors of the Union Pacific Railway. In 1880, • 
he organised a business men’s movement in support 
of the Republican presidential candidate. But he 
did not enter aggressively into politics until 1896, 
when he took the Republican machine and organised 



The late Senator Hanna, 

Ame’.ican Fresid-nt-makur. 


the Convention in the interest of McKinley’s nomi¬ 
nation.- It was in his sixtieth year he discovered those 
remarkable powers of party organisation which have 
made him famous. Next year he entered the Senate 
and developed surprising powers of legislation and 
■oratory. Yet until he became a Senator he “ had never 
made a speech of any kind.” He carried the Senate 
with him in 1902 in favour of the Panama and against 
the Nicaragua route for the ('anal. 

As though his life had not filled roles numerous 
enough, he flung his energies into his post as chairman 
of thp Civic Federation and mediator in labour dis¬ 
putes, It is said he took more pride in these successes 
on the Civic Federation than in his successes in 
business or in politics. 


WHY LANCASHIRE IS STARVING. 

The “Cotton King’s" Defence of Himself. 

“ Neither bull nor bears have been more than 
puppets in the hands of King Cotton.” That is the 
explanation which Mr. Daniel Sully, himself “ Cotton 
King,” gives of the causes of the cotton famine from 
which Lancashire is at present suffering. Mr. Sully, 
who writes in the February North American Review, 
claims that speculation has had nothing to do with 
the scarcity and high prices. It is true there was 
speculation, but it was carried on on both sides, the 
only persons interested in keeping prices up being the 
planters of the Southern States, whereas all the influence 
of New England, Great Britain, and the Continent 
, was united in trying to keep prices down. He de¬ 
clares that no financier or group of financiers could 
possibly make a corner. 

THE REAL CAUSES OF HIGH PRICES. 

The high price of cotton is due to natural causes. 
In 1877-79 there were exceptionally big crops, which 
led to a fall in prices and the starting of new mills. 
After this came a four-years’ period of short crops, for 
which manufacturers were not prepared. The stock 
of cotton in hand went on diminishing, and finally 
the crash came when last year’s crop fell below 
anticipations. Conditions were made worse by the 
fact that America was inundated with a flood of big 
crop prophecies, many mills delaying purchasing in 
expectation of a fall in prices. 

, THE DECLINE IN PRODUCTION. 

When the crop turned out badly a famine ensued. 
But the chief cause of this famine was the failure of 
the planters to produce enough cotton. The produc¬ 
tion has been steadily falling off ; and this Mr. Sully 
attributes to four cauSes: (1) Seed deterioration ; (2) 
soil exhaustion followed by poor tillage; (3) increase 
in pests such as the boll-weevil; (4) lack of acreage 
expansion. As evidence that real scarcity is the 
cause of the famine, he mentions that in December 
last, while prices on the New York Cotton Exchange 
were high, the actual cotton could not be obtained for 
thp money. 

The only other cause was the threat of war in the 
Far East, which had a “ sentimental influence ’’ in 
raising prices. But though there was the usual specu¬ 
lation, that had nothing to do with the famine. 

The Windsor Magazine for March is very well 
illustrated. “ The Lych-gate in Winter ” is a charming 
picture. In the list of fiction writers are such names as 
Jack London, Mrs. C. N. Williamson, and Francis 
Gribble. There is an absurd but somewhat badly 
needed caricature of “ The Anti-Microbe Maniac.” 

Two singularly interesting articles distinguish Mac¬ 
millan's for March. In one, Mr. Reginald Farrer gives 
a series of remarkable word-pictures of the miniature 
Gardens of Tokio—word-pictures that live in the memory. 
The other is a criticism of Matthtw Arnold as a popular 
poet, in which Mr. W. A. Sibbald supplies an intellectual 
pleasure of rare fineness. 
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THE VICTORIA FALLS. 

The Pall Mall Magizine contains the fullest 
■description, with the best illustrations, that have yet 
appeared in England < 3 f these wonderful falls on the 
Zambesi River, discovered nearly fifty years ago by 
Livingstone, and soon to be reached by the railway now 
feeing pushed northwards from Bulawayo. The Falls 
are in country actually under the rule of the British 
South Africa Company. Immediately above the Falls 



By courtesy of the 4t Pall Mall Magazine ”] 


The Face of one of many Cataracts. 

the Zambesi is, in places, over a mile wide—a peace¬ 
fully flowing stream, dotted with islands, on which 
grow tall palms, and there is nothing to disturb the 
serenity except it be the waterfowl on the look-out for 
fish, and an occasional hippopotamus. As to how the 
river comes to form this gigantic waterfall, Mr. C. 
Douglas-Jones, the writer of this timely article, gives 
a clear description :— 

A liroart river with a comparatively slow current suddenly 
hurls itself into a narrow crack or fissure in the earth which 
Teaches across its bed from hank to hank. This fissure is of an 
average width of three hundred feet and a depth of four hundred 
feet, and has one narrow outlet six hundred feet wide by which 
the water collected in it can escape, and this nearer to one 
end than the other. As can easily be imagined, the, volume 
of water collected at the bottom of the fissure is enormous, and 
having only a small exit comes rushing and surging out with 
great jforee. 

Immediately after leaving the fissure the gorge, into which the 
water flows, makes a sharp bend. This still more increases the 
agitation of the water, and the name—‘'Boiling Pot"—given to 
this bend is most expressive. At the Boiling Pot the river 
begins a tortuous course of some thirty miles between cliffs four 
hundred feet high. 

Only in two places, so far as is known at present, 
can these cliffs be descended to the level of the water. 
Across the Falls nature has drawn a band of colour— 
the rainbow—one of the most beautiful features of 
the Victoria Falls. “ At every turn the sun on the 
mist causes it to become full of prismatic colour, now 
as a rainbow, now as a variegated coloured cloud, but 
always of surpassing beauty.” 

Quite near the Falls is Livingstone Island, where 
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Livingstone camped for some months when be dis¬ 
covered the Falls, and the tree on which he cut his 
initials still stands. 

The grandest view of the Falls, says the writer, is 
looking east towards north-western Rhodesia :— 

The island juts out over the abyss, and we look along about a 
thousand yards of cataract hurling themselves into n long and 
narrow chasm. It is a grand sight. The rainbows here are at 



their best- - double and sometimes treble. The prismatic colours 
are very distinct and the clouds of mist seem to chase each 
other up these arcs of light. Immediately opposite is the Rain 
Forest, from which down the face of the clifis numbers of 
little gleaming white rivulets are running ; these seem to be 
licked up and to rise again before ever they reach half-way to 
the bottom. 

International Camaraderie. 

English speakers 'are now living in the great conti¬ 
nents of Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, 
and could these but be linked together by some intellec¬ 
tual bond of mutual interests, a kind of international 
camaraderie could be established which could not fail 
to be helpful to perpetuate a desire for peaceful relations 
among the nations of humanity. Not only so, but it is 
to the Imperial interest of England that those speaking 
the same language should have an opportunity of getting 
into personal touch with each other. To correspond 
with all sorts and conditions of people living in all parts 
of the world affords an education not to be despised, and 
there is no better way of securing knowledge of the 
geography, history, and social .life of any country than by 
corresponding direct with individuals living there. , It 
has been suggested that members of the Correspondence 
Club should utilise the services of the Conductor as for¬ 
warding agent for the exchange of picture-postcards, in 
order that a bird’s-eye view of any world-spot could be 
secured in the easiest possible way. The Conductor, of 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C.,* will send all 
particulars on application. 
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TRAINING WAIF AND STRAY GIRLS. 

Mr. Hugh B. Philpott tells, in the Leisure Hour, 
the story of the Gordon House Girls’ Home, used by 
the London Schooi Board for its feminine waifs and 
strays. One of the girls has apparently never slept in 
a, bed. Every morning she was found curled up on 
the bedroom floor. Another tramp’s child slept 
almost continuously for three weeks. The palatial 
environment—for the house was once a royal palace 
—seems to destroy the baneful effects of heredity. 
The girls are trained for domestic service. 



tion and commerce along the Congo, has a perfect right, nay, 
is in duty bound, to protest against this rtgime will hardly be 
denied by any one who is not blinded by quasi-legal forms 

“GOOD GOVERNMENT” 4ND BAD TRADE. 

In reply to Mr. Boulger’s remark that the “ flourish¬ 
ing condition ” of Congo trade proves good govern¬ 
ment, Prof. Reinsch shows that, outside rubber and 
ivory, the total exports of the country amount to only 
2,000,000 francs, or half the exports of the neighbour¬ 
ing German colony of Kamerun. The employment of 
public officials in commerce is an abuse of the first 
principle of colonial government. 
The worst of it is that, 

As the objections to the Congo monopoly- 
conic from British and German traders, who 
are most directly concerned, the political 
antipat hies of Europe arc allowed to enter, 
and the representations of the British 
Government are interpreted purely upon 
this basis. We are thus in danger of 
having the Turkish situation over again ; 
a native population subjected to inhuman 
treatment because die European nations, 
on account of their mutual jealousies, 
cannot deal effectively with the question. 


Sy ceurtesy ef the “Ltuun Hour.”] 

In the Kitchen: Waif Girls Learning to Cook. 


THE RUIN OF THE CONGO FREE STATE. 


WHITAKER WRIGHT AND 
AFTER. 

Blackwood contains a paper or> 
Whitaker Wright Finance. It recalls 
the career of this “exploded financial 
meteor.” The writer points out that 
it is characteristic of our criminal 
law that Whitaker Wright could 
only be charged with the secondary 
offence of issuing a fraudulent 
balance-sheet, and not with the 
primary offence of the fraudulent 
transactions the balance-sheet was intended to cover. 


Professor Paul S. Reinsch contributes to the 
North American Review for February a brief but 
effective reply to the strange defence published in the 
December number of the same periodical by Mr. 
Demetrius Boulger. He declares that the economic 
regime now existing in the Congo State is calculated 
to ruin the country. To argue that the present 
system does not interfere with private commerce, 
he says, 

manifests a total disregard of all facts, in consideration of the 
specious legal pretext that the State has a right to assume full 
property in, and control over, the million of square miles com¬ 
prised in the Congo State, and to establish an n prion right to 
all the products thereof. Articles One and Two of the Berlin 
Congo Act of 1885, by which, though the Congo State may 
already have been established, its continued existence was made 
possible, provide that the commerce of all nations shall enjoy 
.perfect freedom, and that none of the Powers that exercise 
sovereign rights in the Congo region shall there establish 
monopolies or privileges of any kind which relate to commerce. 
As the only export commerce that has ever existed in this region 
is the commerce in forest products, any legislation which 
restricts and virtually annihilates this commerce as far as private 
individuals and companies are concerned, certainly comes most 
directly within purview of the prohibition. That the British 
Government, setose subjects were the first pioneers in explora¬ 


He urges that the Prime Minister should fulfil his 
promise of amending the law so as to provide a remedy 
against such frauds. It is pleasant to find the conserv¬ 
ative Blackwood strongly urging that the Government 
should attempt to give to the commerce of this country 
what it so badly needs—a proper commercial code. 
We are even advised to admire the legislation “ made 
in Germany ” :— 

Section 43 of the imperial law relating to limited liability 
companies says :— «. 

“ The directors have in the affairs of the company to exercise 
the prudence of ordinary business men. 

“ Directors who fail to fulfil their obligations are answerable 
to the company as a whole for the consequent damage.” 

When the House of Commons has the courage to pass a new 
joint-stock Act with a similar clause in it to the above, then we 
may begin to believe in the sincerity of its longing for honest 
administration of joint-stock companies. 


WITH a view to promoting a real national sentiment in 
India, a writer in East and IVesif, suggests the formation 
of the Akbar Sabha, with a membership open to the Bite 
of the land from every race and creed in India. 
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WHEREvGREAT PAINTERS WERE BORN. 

Miss Helen Thorp contributed to the Girl’s 
Healm an interesting illustrated sketch of the Birth¬ 
places of some Famous Painters. She first takes us 
to Urbino, up a very steep street called the Contrada 
Raffaello, on the left side of which stands the tiny 
house in which Raphael was born. The house was 
bought by Raphael’s grandfather, who kept a general 
shop. It was inherited by Giovanni Santi, the father 



Sy couritsy of The " Girl's Jf<v, 


Raphael's Birthplace 

of the painter, who began as picture-frame maker, but 
went on to be a painter of pictures. 

On April 6th, 1483, in this house, the infant Raphael was 
horn, and here he spent the first eleven years of his life. The 
room in which he was born is still shown ; on the wall is a 
iresco of a golden-haircil Madonna and Child l>y Giovanni 
.Santi, supposed to be ,1 portrait of his wife and the baby 
Raphael. The Casa de Ralfacllc remains almost exactly as it 
was in the time of the painter's childhood ; on the ground floor 
are the rooms user! for the storing and selling of goods j above 
■are three rooms opening out of each otiier, the centre being that 
in which the family lived, the left the studio of Giovanni, and 
iho right the room in which Raphael was horn. 

The inscription reads :— 

The illustrious painter Raphael, never to die, was born in 
this tiny house, April 6tR 1483. Therefore venerate, O stranger, 
Ahe name and genius of The place—do not wonder. 

Titian’s birthplace in the village of Cadore, amid 
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the Carnic Alps, is next shown. It is a small cottage 
standing in the comer of the chief piazza, with an 
inscription relating the birth of Tiziano Vecelii in 
1477. Albrecht Differ was born in 1471, in a house 
in Nuremberg, now held by the city as a museum. 
We are next shown a quaint house in Maiden lane, 
London, where Turner was born in 1775. His father 
was a barber. Gainsborough’s house of birth in 
Sudbury, Suffolk, is the last birthplace sketched. 

A “TOWNS” EXHIBITION. 

Dr. Louis Elkind reports in the Leisure Hour 
on German municipal effort during the last century 
as culminating in the Dresden “ Towns ” Exhibition 
of last summer. He says that the municipal progress 
during the last thirty-two years has been enormous:— 

Everything thai can possibly he done lo make a town an 
agreeable anil convenient place to live in is carried out, no 
matter bow enormous the cost may lie. In every German town 
of some considerable size the municipality owns or manages the 
schools, the hospitals, the baths and washhouses, the parks, 
the tramway and telephone services and the lire brigade, the 
water, gas, and electric supplies, an assembly-room, a theatre, 
an art gallery, and, of c< u se, a town-hall. 

The Dresden Exhibition was a great and profitable 
success. It showed either examples or models of 
everything that is of importance to municipal well¬ 
being : the latest appliances for fighting the flames, 
the most convenient, attractive, and well-fitted tram¬ 
way cars, the best means of public illuminations, public 
ambulances, telephones, and in especial, perfectly 
finished models of town-halls, churches, hospitals, 
and crematoria. 'The town-halls undoubtedly received 
the greatest amount of attention. They witnessed 
the enormous municipal progress registered in 
Germany during the last thirty-two years. The most 
striking models of town-halls were those of Bielefeld, 
Hanover, and Leipzig. They endeavour to com¬ 
bine in one imposing group the municipal buildings, 
which are often found scattered. The Berlin school 
buildings were expected to take the first place, but 
this ,was actually taken by Munich. The number of 
crematoria witnessed to the great strides made by 
cremation in Germany of late. This idea of a 
“ towns ” exhibition may be commended to our 
new County Council. An international “towns” 
exhibition would be a liberal education in municipal 
progress, and ought to result in Londoners resolving 
on combining in their own metropolis the best that 
the world has yet achieved. 

Earl Howe, the Queen’s Chamberlain, is sketched in 
the Woman at Home, by Mrs. Tooley. He has, it 
appears, strong musical tastes, and advises the Queen in 
her frequent commands to rising performers to play 
before her. 

The Sunday Strand is noteworthy for the photographic 
reproductions of relicsandcuriositicsof David Livingstone, 
including his Bible, his journal, his case of instruments, 
his watch, pistol and flask, etc. Mr. J. K. Colford gives 
a very enthusiastic sketch of Lord Overtoun and his New 
Gospel of Wealth. 
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NATURAL HISTORY IN DECORATION. 

In the Match number of the Art Journal Mr. 
Douglas English has an interesting article on 
Decorative Natural History, illustrated from 
photographs by the author, two of which we are 
permitted to reproduce. The subject is certainly 
a fascinating one. The writer says ;— 

Japanese Art, of necessity, appeals strongly to the 
naturalist. The subjects treated are more often than not 
within his powers ul appreciation. Even where convention 
borders on parody, he can estimate without difficulty their 
suggestiveness, their delicacy, and their characterisation. 

He learns, therefore, with something more than astonish¬ 
ment, that the productions of the school of Hokusai are 
rarely, if ever, the result of deliberate and direct nature- 
study, but are rather impersonal, almost mechanical, 
transcripts from an accumulated store of patterns ; that 
they are written, rather than painted, within four walls, 
and that, under the influence of Western ideals, much of 
their unique excellence is departing. 

It has Ireen affirmed that a 
elose examination of Japanese 
design will reveal to the Western 
critic errors in form, errors in 
proportion, and errors in con¬ 
struction. It is probable that an 
extended study, particularly an 
extended photographic study of 
small forms of life, would furnish 
conclusive evidence that Western 
ideas on these points were wrong, 
and that Japanese ideas were 
right. 

Comparative smallness of size, 
and natural hardness, both of 
surface and outline, are obviously 
their criteria of decorative 
possibility. 

The mammal which they most 
frequently attempt is the badger. 
The severity of its head-markings, 
and the natural coarseness of its 
fur, would scent to account for 
the preference. 

l.iving fur of fine texture is 
undoubtedly most difficult of 
suggestion. From a zoologist’s 
standpoint, photography is the 
only graphic means of expression 
which adequately conveys the 
innumerable, subtle, and con¬ 
tiguous half-tones which dis¬ 
tinguish it ; and photography, 
unless technically perfect, fails 
equally with painting. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the 
Japanese, faced with the decora- 
— live necessity of suppression, 

should choose for their design- 
motives the more adaptable scale 
and feather. 

But the excellence of Japanese 
work is based on something 
more substantial than a nice sense 
of the appropriate. Whatever 
may be the present methods 
of Japanese draughtsmen, the 
originals from which their con¬ 
ventions and semi - conventions 
are derived must needs have been 
the matured result of minute, 
close, and photograpbically-ac- 
A Tree Frog. ™rate observation. 



A Harvest Mouse. 


Characterisation from a scientific rather than a sentimental 
standpoint is their distinguishing feature, and also their distin¬ 
guishing charm. 

In a natural history picture, characterisation is attained by the 
judicious selection (1) of attitude, (2) of surroundings. 

The attitudes of living animals are of infinite variety A 
broad division will classify them as rest-attitudes and action- 
attitudes. Rest-attitudes are, as might be expected, the easier 
‘^suggestion, but, bordering as they do on the inanimate, in¬ 
differently suited to decorative design. 

Action itself cannot be adequately conveyed without some 
depth of perspective. This the Japanese have intuitively 
realised ; and, by way of compromise, select, as motive for 
their most vigorous design, the pregnant instant of time at 
which action is cither momentarily suspended or i mm ediately 
contemplated. . 3 

THE COMING WAR. 

Mr. Hugh Law, in an article ir. the Independent 
Rcvieru, giving the fruits of a recent visit to the Near 
East, predicts an insurrection in April, and war 
between Turkey and Bulgaria as certain, if the present 
tension is not relieved. He says that even a disastrous, 
war would be no worse for Bulgaria than an indefinite 
continuance of the present unrest: - 

What the issue of a Turco-Bulgarian war would be no one can. 
say ; but competent military observers do not, 1 believe think, 
as badly as might be supposed of the chances of the Bulgarians 
at any rate, at the commencement, though ultimately, if Turkey 
can pour in her hordes from Asia Minor, numbers must turn the 
scale against them. 1 here are, however, many complications to 
bo feared ; for the attitude of both Serna and Roumania is still 
doubtful, whilst Greece appears to be definitely hostile to the 
Bulgarians. And there are graver perils yet. If Bulgaria should 
be defeated, and overrun by the Turks, she might, and probably 
would, be saved from complete destruction by Russian bayonets. 

Mr. Law was assured by the revolutionary leaders 
that they had plenty of men to recommence fighting; 
and General 1 sonteheff estimates that he could prolong 
the conflict for a dozen years, if necessary :— 

On the other hand, I believe that both he and the other chiefs, 
would at once lay down their arms if European control, which 
alone offers a real guarantee for the lives and liberties of Christ¬ 
ians, were established in Macedonia by the Powers. When we 
remember that the insurgents, probably never numbering more- 
than 10,000, have been able for more than a year to hold their 
own against a Turkish army of occupation of over 200,000 men, 
it isjjot difficult to believe that a guerilla warfare can be kept ur* 
for an indefinite period. • 
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LIVING IN LONDON ON A SHILLING A DAY. 

London’s cheapest hotels form the subject of a 
chatty article in Cassell's, by W. B. Robertson. He 
opens by remarking ofl the strange fact that hotels 
which have the enormous profit of intoxicating liquors 
to draw upon are always more expensive than tem¬ 
perance hotels. He says irt the Metropole the 
cheapest bedroom one can get costs 4s. fid. a night, 
attendance is. 6tL, breakfast 3s. fid. Even in White¬ 
chapel a bedroom in a licensed hotel costs 3s. fid .; 
and close against the docks the cheapest room is 
2S. 6d. But ip a Covent Carden temperance hotel, 
fitted with every modem improvement, the charges are— 



By courtt'y cj Cassell's Magazine."} 


“Fourpence a Night: with Sundays Free.” 

bedroom, boots, and attendance, 2s. fid.; breakfast is.; 
totals. 6d. A licensed victualler explained this by 
saying that if they lowered their charges to the rate of 
the temperance hotel, they would be flooded with 
guests whose only desire was to drink all night. 

Mr. Robertson says, “ I know at least a dozen 
hotels in London replete with every convenience, 
where one can be well-bedded and well-breakfasted 
for is. 6d., and even less.” He cites one at which 
he stayed in Clerkenwell which cost: bedroom and 
boots, is.; breakfast, consisting of a pot of tea, 
rasher of bacon and an egg, bread and butter, fid.— 
total, is. 6d. The bedroom was “as good as any 
plain man wants.” At another such hotel in the 
Borough he had a small but comfortable bedroom 


and a breakfast for a total of 11 J-d. Had he been a 
weekly guest, his daily bill would have been still 
sfnaller. He had in addition a share of the 
coffee room, writing room and smoke room, the latter 
heing particularly attractive. The very cheapest 
“ hotel ” accommodation he ever heard of was provided 
in Edinburgh, and was known as the “ Bawbee Lean.” 
For a halfpenny, or a bawbee, a man was allowed to 
stand in a long room leaning or bending against a rope 
stretched from end to end. “In the morning, when, 
in the opinion of mine host, his guests had had enough 
for their money, he simply untied the end of the rope v 
and allowed the force of gravity to do the rest.” But 
it is in the Row ton House that the writer finds those 
who have been initiated into the mystery of living on 
something about is. per 24 hours. Bed fid., boots £d., 
breakfast 2d., dinner 3LI., lea 2d.—is. 2d‘. altogether, 
“ 4d. a night, with Sundays free to weekly tenants, is 
the cheapest bed a Euro] man can get in London.” 

The writer closets with the remark that “ London 
has a reputation for being a dear place, to live in. It 
is a reputation, however, she scarcely deserves. True, 
one can live in London more expensively than any¬ 
where else ; at the same time, one can command plain 
comfort more cheaply." 


THE MAKING OF A POLICEMAN. 

London policemen are a common enough object 
to the man in the street, hut' it is doubtful whether 
much is known as to the methods by which these out¬ 
ward signs of the law are brought to such perfection. 
A writer in the World's Wotk helps to lift the veil. 

All London constables, wherever they may be stationed, pass 
through the same initial couise of training. They must, of 
course, be strong and healthy, and their character must be un- 
smirched. Strength and health are of particular importance to 
,a man who may have to giapple at any moment with a brawny 
criminal, and must certainly spend two or three nights a week 
in the open without regard to weather. And every constable 
passes once a month under the doctor’s inspection. As to 
character—well, that is of the essence of a constable, who must 
be not only a guardian, but an angel, 

When a man has shown that lie has the strength of a guardian 
and the character of an angel he may be accepted as a potential 
policeman, lie is put tluough a six-weeks course of training. 
I)ay by day he goes to Wellington Barracks ami is taught the- 
elements of drill—which seem unimportant to a man^whose 
function is to act alone. lie is also taught a little wrestling, and 
instructed as to the l>est method of overcoming a recalcitrant 
wtpng-doer. Doubtless there will come a day when out 
constables will be taught by Japanese, and adopt their system of 
applied mathematics. At present the young man learns only 
the raw methods of the West. During those six Weeks, 
too, he attends police-courts and watches the demeanour and 
listens to the evidence of constables—thus picking up some small 
knowledge of the powers of the police and qualifying himself to 
carry on the traditional laws of police evidence. When the six 
weeks are over he appears before the Commissioner of Police— 
who is by virtue of his office a justice of the peace—and swears 
in due form that he will carry out his duties in preventing 
burglaries, robberies, felonies, and murders ; that he will protect 
property, and so forth; and, finally, will not divulge official 
secrets. That done, the young man—the young angel - becomes 
a guardian, with uniform and truncheon, and is sent on to the 
streets to see that London behaves itself. 
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THE PERILS 07 THE TRANSLATOR. 

Miss F. Kuckmann tells some interesting stories in 
the leisure Hour of “ Problems of Bible Translation." 
In these days when the Yellow peril is so much in 
evidence, it is worth while recalling the precautions 
taken by the Chinese a century ago against the first 
^encroachment of the White peril. The death penalty 
was over any native who assisted a foreigner in the 
study of the language. The writer says 

Morrison entered Canton in a business capacity, and became 
translator to the East India Company, who provided hint with a 
hiding-place where he could carry on the Bible translation. 
This w.ii in a warehouse, used for the storage of merchandise, 
which was lighted by small windows in the roof. A low tunnel, 
through which a man could creep, was constructed of boxes and 
bales front the door, for about naif the length of the building, 
then up to the roof and back to the gable, then down to the 
floor on the other side, and on to the end of the wall j in this 
way it wandered on and on, a perfect maze, till it ended in a 
corner where boxes were built up so as to form a shaft to the 
skylight. There Morrison worked, with two Chinese 'scholars 
whose confidence he had gained, until the colossal task he had 
undertaken was completed. lie dared not ask the natives to his 
house, and so great was their dread of detention that they never 
came to assist him without bringing arsenic in order to poison 
themselves should they be discovered by the Mandarins. The 
preparation of this Chin se Bible cost the Society ,£10,003. 

Perils of another kind have beset the translator. In 
the Eskimo language “ the missionary had to render 
‘ the Lamb of God ’ as ‘ the Little Seal of God,’ since 
sheep were unknown in Labrador.” 

In New Ii.itain the translator was seeking some native idiom 
• to convey the idea of a binding oath, when a chief suggested 
that the desired phrase was, “I would rather speak to my wife’s 
mother than do such and such a thing." In British Columbia 
a missionary wanted his catechist to translate “ A crown of glory 
‘that fadeth not away.” This was done to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, but ultimately the missionary found to his horror that 
it had been rendered, “A hat that never wears out ” ! 

A Hindu Pandit was much exercised by the pro¬ 
mise in Genesis, “ Joseph shall put his hand upon 
- thine eyes,” which is generally taken to refer to the 
closing of the eyes after death. The Pandit said, “ I 
can’t understand this story of Joseph. He seemed 
such a good son, and his father so fond of him. 
How comes it, then, that they have a stand-up fight, 
and Joseph, being the stronger, hits his father on the 
eye so hard as to close it ? ’’ There was no help for 
it but to render the passage: “Joseph shall conduct 
thy funeral ceremonies.” At the Bible House there 
is a typewriter fitted with the Cree syllabic signs, and 
used by Archdeacon Mackay in revising his Cree Bible. 

Mr. W. B. Robertson, in Chambers's Journal for 
March, re-tells the story of the most daring burglary on 
: record, which took place in Cornhill in 1865. Possibly 
some of our readers who may still remember the conster¬ 
nation caused by the robbery of the premises of John 
Walk® 1 "* chronometer-maker and jeweller, will be glad to 
hks^the story brought back to mind. It is interesting 
because, as a result of it, Mr. Walker not only gave up 
apertures in shutters (it was the duty of the police to look 
into the apertures every eleven minutes), but would have 
ho more shutters at all. “ 1 fa little exposure is good 
(he argued), complete exposure is better ” ; and thus he 
originated thtfsysthm of leaving the windows naked. 


ANIMALS’ JOKES. 

In La Revue M. Henri Coupin discusses the facetious 
spirit in animals, the extent to which they play prac¬ 
tical jokes, whether simply for'amusement, or, as much 
more often happens, to revenge themselves, or get 
something on which they have set their hearts. 

As might be expected, monkeys are fondest of 
playing practical jokes. Darwin long ago noticed in 
them an undoubted feeling for the comic, though it 
must be admitted that in all jokes played by monkeys 
there seems more vengeance than any other sentiment. 
Dogs, however, often show a genuine sense of fun ; 
but, what is much less generally known, so occa¬ 
sionally do bulls. Some years ago, relates a French¬ 
man resident in India, 

I occupied a house surrounded by several acres of fine pasture- 
land. The fine grass of this enclosure tempted much cattle 
from the village, and, when the gates were open, they did not 
scruple to come in. My servants did their best to drive away 
the invaders, hut one day they eame to me, considerably per¬ 
turbed, saying that a Brahmin I till which they had beaten had 
fallen down dead. (These are, of course^ sacred and privileged 
animals, inviolable.) Learning that the marauder was dead, I 
went at once to see it; there its body lay, seemingly quite dead. 
A good deal annoyed by this circumstance, which might cause 
me trouble with the natives, I was not long in making a 
detailed examination, and 1 hastened to return to the house, 
meaning to go and inform the authorities at once of what had hap¬ 
pened. I had been gone some time when a man arrived running 
delighted to tell me that the bull had got on to its feet, and was 
quietly grazing. Suffice it to say that the animal had a habit of 
pretending to be dead, thus rendering it impossible to turn him 
out, whenever he found himself in a place which pleased him 
and which he did not wish to leave. This ruse was repeated 
several times so as to enjoy my excellent turf. 

Elephants can also play practical jokes, as also can 
certain birds, notably parrots. But most of the cases 
cited certainly show little trace of pure fun or humour, 
and a great deal of malice or simple greediness. 

Two Clerical Repartees. 

Some smart sayings by men of the Oxford move¬ 
ment are reported by T. H. S. Escott in the Leisure 
Hour . Here is one about Bishop Wilberforce, of 
saponaceous fame :— , 

“Bishop,” said a little girl, nestling up to him, “ why do 
they all call you ‘Soapy Sam?’" “Because, my dear” 
(patting her bead), “ I am always getting into hot water, and 
always come out with ray hands clean." 

Here is another by Liddon to the first head of Keble 
College:— 

The then Viceroy of Egypt, Ismail Pasha, had sent his son 
Jlassan to study at Oxford. Dr, Talbot, a fine scholar but a 
bad coachnmn, took him out for a drive and upset the vehicle 
into a ditch, insuring a great shaking to its occupants. A few 
days later, Dr. Talbot, driving by himself, met Liddon, walk¬ 
ing, and offered him a lift. In a moment came the witty 
answer, Wilt thou slay me as thou didst the Egyptian 
yesterday ? ’’ 

“The Need for a Positive Gospel" is the subject of a 
penetrating paper by Principal Forsyth in the London 
Quarterly Review. The positive Gospel he asks for is 
a concentration on the fact ofnhe Atonement,, which, 
however, he does not define. “ God said His last word 
in the Cross of His only Son.” , 
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THE SINGULAR BALTIMORE FIRE. 

The huge conflagration at Baltimore on Feb. 7th 
stood second greatest in the list of American 
city fires, Chicago • still holding the first place. 
But according to Mr. J. M. Rogers’ paper in the 
American Review of Reviews , it was quite a unique 
case; for the conflagration was almost entirely confined 
to the wholesale and financial centres of thfe town. 
There were few important factories burned, very few 
large retail stores, and almost no residences, except a 
few tenements. Therefore the city has escaped what 
have been the most terrible features of other great 
conflagrations—the presence of hundreds of thousands 
of homeless persons, and the destruction of manu¬ 
facturing establishments, which are the normal source 
of so much wealth to any community. 

The fire raged for thirty hours, and destroyed 
property of a value reckoned at anything from fifty 
to one hundred and fifty million dollars. With 
characteristic American promptitude, Baltimore 
merchants were, sending out telegrams and com¬ 
mercial travellers to make good their losses before 
the fire was out. 


THE ASSOUAN BARRAGE OUTDONE. 

An illustration of the quiet way in which progress 
is advanced by our rale in India is furnished in East 
and West by Mr. S. S. Thorbome. He describes the 
system of canals which is being developed in the 
Punjab. 

He says that from an engineering standpoint 
the mighty works on the Nile are inferior to 
those of Northern India. The River Chenab has 
been dammed by a masonry weir of 1,500 yards 
long, and 4,420 square miles have been irrigated in 
consequence. The weir was based on quicksand. 
This Chenab Canal was completed in 1895. The 
Jelham Canal irrigates an area of 1,400,000 acres, 
and has water to spare. The Government will shortly 
throw a weir across the Indus, and so fertilise about 
10,000 square miles. 

So far the Punjab canals have cost seven millions 
sterling, but yield an annual average of ri per cent, 
dividend. In some cases it is expected to rise to 
25 per cent. 



Vlfew in Baltimore, after the Great Fire. 

The fin -did the greatest amount of datmge since the Fire of Chic 130. 
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SOME GOOD STORIES FROM “CORNHILL” 

Lady Broome continues her Colonial memories in 
Comhill. In her youthful days in New Zealand she 
used to teach the shepherds reading and writing. 
She tells of two men living in a lonely and distant 
river gorge who came regularly to Sunday afternoon 
service:— 

But they never came together, and their brand-new suit of 
shepherd’s plaid had always a strange effect. One day I 
, ventured to ash why they could not come together, either to 
-the lessons or the service, and was informed that the clothes 
* Were the difficulty. 

- “ You see, it’s this way, Mum. We’ve only got one suit, 
and we got it a between-sizc on purpose. Joe, he’s too tall, and 
Pm too short, so I turns it up, and Joe he wears leggin’s and 
' s‘.*eh like, and so we makes it do till after shearin’.” 

“PRANK THEM TROUSERS.” 

Judge Parry gives glimpses in the Cornhill of a day 
of his life in the County Court, Manchester. Here 
is one instance. A woman plaintiff suing for 9s. 6d. 
says:—■ 

“ I lent yon mon’s missus my mon’s Sunday trousers to pay 
’is rent, an’ I want ’em back.” 

The defendant at last condescends to reply:— 

“ Why yon woman an’ my missus drank them trousers.” 

Two ladies pawn the husband’s trousers, and quench an after - 
nefon’s thirst with the proceeds. The owner of the Sunday trousers 
is told by his wife a story of destitution and want of rent, and 
the generous loan of garments. Everyone in the street but the 
husband enjoys the joke. The indignant husband, believing in 
his wife, sues for the trousers and sends his wife to court. 

■ what’s my bloomin’ yep for? 

1 He tells of a blacksmith who came to a farriery 
class at Preston :— 

The clerk in charge gave him a note-book and a pencil. 

“ Wot’s this ’ere for ? ’’ asks the blacksmith. 

“ To take notes," replied the clerk. 

“ Notes ? Wot sort o’ notes ? ” 

“Why, anything that the lecturer says which you think 
important and want to remember, you make a note of it,” said 
the clerk. 

“ Oh,” was the scornful reply, “ anything I want to remember 
I must make a note of in this ’ere book, must I ? Then wot do 
you think my blooming yed’s for ?” 

A DESIRABLE EPITAPH. 

The judge confesses himself once greatly encouraged 
by a criticism passed upon him which he accidentally 
overheard 

I was going away from the court, and passed two men walking 
slowly away. I had decided against them, and they were dis¬ 
cussing why I had done so. 

“ Well, ’ow on earth ’e could do it I don’t see, do you, Bill ? ” 

“ ’E’s a fool.” 

“ Yes, ’e’s a fool, a-fool, but ’e did ’is best.” 

“ Ay. I think ’e-did ’is best.” 

The judge adds: “ I have often thought that one 
might rest beneath an unkinder epitaph than this ”:— 

k ’ * ’ HE WAS 

A - FOOp, 

BUT 

/’ » '}, -HE'DID BIS BEST.' 


^SOCIETYon the Skating Rink,” which is said to be 
very high society, is described with illustrations by 
** Mondaine ” in the Woman at Home. 


GOSSIP ABOUT THE ROYAL CHILDREN. 

The children of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
form the subject of the first paper in the Woman at 
Home. It appears that though officially known as 
Prince Edward, the eldest boy is usually called David. 
One of the reasons for this selection out of his seven 
Christian names suggests that the Anglo-Israel move¬ 
ments hhs lofty patrons :— 

A member of the Royal Family, after a long study of those 
passages in Scripture relating to the subject, tod formulated a 
theory by which she had traced the royal infant’s direct line of 
descent from King David. Many of our English royalties, of 
whom Queen Victoria was the chief, upheld her in the belief. 

During the Boer War the little man, hearing that 
another European Power had shown itself unfriendly 
towards us, was heard to mutter: “Just let them 
wait. When I’m king I’ll chop their heads off! 
The Princess Mary, now seven years old, is said to 
rule her brothers with a rod of iron; which they 
mind not at all, and are ever ready to give way to 
her. She consoled her mother on the latter leaving 
England for the Colonies. “ Don’t you bother. I 
shall take care of us.” Her mother, when a merry 
schoolgirl at a garden party, ran away from the “ grown¬ 
ups ” to have a romp with her brothers, and, finding 
a garden hose, danced with delight as she turned it 
upon them and thoroughly douched them before they 
knew what she was about. Prince Henry seems to 
have chiefly distinguished himself by convulsing the 
congregation in St. George’s Chapel, at the baptism 
of his infant brother, by shouting out to his royal 
grandfather, “ I see you,” and again “ I sec you.” Of 
Prince Edward the writer says, “ Everybody who 
sees him is struck by his expression of purpose, and 
everybody believes in the child.” 

LABOUR AND LIBERALISM. 

It is a portent of the time when “ A Radical of 
85,” writing in the Westminster Review on “ The Left 
Wing-—Past and Future,” openly admits the break-up 
of Radicalism through the advent of-a national 
Labour party, which has come to stay. He attributes 
this disintegration to the renunciation of the responsi¬ 
bilities of leadership by Lord Rosebery, Sir William 
Harcourt, and Mr. John Morley, and the personal 
ascendancy of Mr. Chamberlain. H6 laments the 
absence on the part of Liberal leaders of a disposition 
to deal effectively with the Liberal-Labour problem. 
He arks:— 

Cannot a Radical and Liberal-Labour combination be pro¬ 
jected on the basis of a policy which, after negotiation* the 
Labour Representation Committee might be willing to submit 
for the consideration of their local affiliated committees, or for 
discussion in accordance with the terms of their constitution ? 

He thinks the conference at Bradford last month 
shewed that 423,000 against 533,000 were in favour 
of making joint action with liberals and Radicals 
possible. Excepting for conservative loyalty to the 
name and past of Radicalism and a similar paradoxical 
devotion to the Liberal “ traditio^,” the writer seems 
to have no reason for maintaining a strongly pro¬ 
gressive section as distinct from the Labour party. 
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Carthus an Brothers at Exercise. 

{By courtesy of the ' ‘ Pall Mall Magazine .”) 


A CARTHUSIAN MONASTERY IN ENGLAND. 

There Ste.it seems,less than a thousand Carthusians 
of both sexes in the world, so strict is the Order, 
so severe'the discipline. The life of some of this 
small number is described in the March Pall Mall 
Magazine by one who recently obtained admission to 
the English monastery of St. Hugh, Parkminster, facing 
the South Downs. 

Severe as the Order 
is, it is rich, and has 
recently been able to 
show hospitality to 
sixty of the monks who 
fell victims to the Law 
of Associations in 
France. As they go 
about their daily work 
the monks are abso¬ 
lutely silent, unless 
compelled to speak. 

Every day between 
the angelus at 6 in 
the evening and that 
at 6.30 in the morn¬ 
ing,-there is the “Great 
Silence,” not to be 
broken on any pretext 
whatever. 

In such a monastery 
the Prior is supreme; 
after him comes the 
Vicar, then the 
Fathers, then the 
Brothers, contrpll^d by 
the Procurator, who 
is also the house¬ 
keeper, spending the 


money and receiving 
it. St. Hugh’s- would 
now be poor but for 
its share of the profits 
from the sale of the 
famous “ Chartreuse. ,)r 
The house was founded 
from La Grande Char¬ 
treuse in 1873. 

Of the three vows com¬ 
mon in the Church, obedi¬ 
ence, poverty, and chastity,, 
the Carthusians take only 
that of obedience and 
stability, and promise- 
“ convcrsionem morum turn- 
rum,” or moral conversion* 
and these vows necessarily- 
include the two others. 

What do the monks 
cb? is the question 
which will probably 
be asked by everyone. The Order is mainly 
contemplative; and although each Father wears 
a hair shirt, the severities are more mental 
than physical—each Father having to wrestle 
much in prayer for the good estate of the 
members of the Order, and to offer up many 
mediatorial intercessions for the sins of the world. 



A Cell in tbe Carthusian Monastery. 

{By courtesy of the " Pall Mall Mapuine'') * 
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THE GOLDEN ISLE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

Canpn HofcSLEY has been recruiting his health 
for three weeks in Majorca, and recounts his experi¬ 
ences in the Treasury for March. Majorca is little 
known in England, yet it is only thirty hours’ continu¬ 
ous travelling from Birmingham; “ and the convenient 
£ook, having discovered the island, offers this year 
an eighteen-guinea trip for fifteen days, with ten days 
-at the Grand Hotel at Palma, the capital and 
Cathedral city.” There are glimpses of the beauty of 
the island basking in the joy of the November sun. 
“ From the very waves of the sea rises, above the ram¬ 
parts which encircle the ancient city, and the small 
craft of the harbour, the magnificent cathedral, the 
glory of Palma and the delight of all lovers of archi¬ 
tecture”—yet a strange victim of the tyranny of suc¬ 
cessive architectural fashions. Tourists in search of 
unfrequented resorts may be glad to know that there 
were only six English people in the island during the 
Canon’s visit. They may also be attracted by the 
following picture :— 

In front of Palma lies the bay, twelve miles wide, and twenty- 
five from horn to horn. Behind lies the broad plain, dotted with 
villages embowered in miles of almond, apricot, fig, olive, and 
locust-bean trees j oranges and lemons flourishing chiefly in the 
sequestered mountain valleys. A glorious sight must be the 
miles of almond orchards blossoming in Januiry. Vineyards are 
not so common, but fields of grain, maize, capsicums, egg plant 
and 'rice are made productive—as rain is uncommon and rivers 
are mainly stony places where water occasionally rims --by a 
system of irrigation. Behind this Huerta (Aor/us, garden plain) 
extends a continuous curve of hills and mountains which keep off 
the northern winds, so that in fact only a due south wind from 
Africa reaches Palma directly, and this is tempered by crossing 
the sea. In these mountains, which appear higher than they are 
by rising from the sea, sequestered glens and round hollows are 
luxuriant wtth orange and lemon groves, pomegranates, and 
cereals, and flowers, which like the equable and warmer air 
their ramparted situ ition affords. Here are the chief beauty 
spots of the island. 
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Palma, Majorca. 


THE I ATIN FUTURE. 

Dr. Emil Reich writes in the Contemporary Review 
on “ The Future of the Latin Nations.” 

SPAIN. <■ 

Of Spain he says :— 

The division of nations into the living and the dying was the 
idea of a late English statesman. We may be permitted to doubt 
whether any of the nations of modern Europe is yet in so morbid 
a condition as to justify any prediction of its death. There is 
no reason to despair of Spam’s future. Bodily and mentally 
the Spanish are as sane and sound as any, and though they 
may perhaps never be permitted to regain the proud station 
which once they held in the forefront of Europe, they may 
very well attain a humbler degree of ambition, develop their 
own home country and build up a polity as remarkable as any 
which at present exists, 

ITALY. 

Dr. Reich says that Papal hostility to the Govern¬ 
ment is the deepest shadow on Italy’s future. But 

her trump card in the future is her supremely excellent geo¬ 
political position. Her great geographical advantages were 
largely contributory to the rise and prosperity of Venice. 'Italy 
is still the centre of the Mediterranean world, but of a regene¬ 
rated Mediterranean world, in which the going to and fro of 
commerce is increasing every day. She has now reassumed her 
former position midway between the Orient and the Western 
world. The opening of the Suez Canal promises" well for the 
future of Italy. She has not been able to avail herself to the 
full of the benefits of her newly-acquired position ; she has had 
great evils at home with which to contend ; but within the 
coming few years she must perforce make use of her advantages. 
A good geographical situation inevitably, almost automatically, 
confers prosperity. 

FRANCE. 

Dr. Reich declares that France’s wonderful homo¬ 
geneity is one of her greatest assets. He con¬ 
cludes :— 

It lias long been customary to regard the French Colonial 
Empire as more or less a failure; it should, however, not lie 
forgotten that it embraces many of the richest portions of the 

globe, and would 
prove an immense 
source of capital in 
the event of Euro¬ 
pean war. The 
Afiican colonies 
have the addi¬ 
tional advantage 
of being within a 
few hours’ steam 
of the mother 
country. The late 
policy of France 
with regard to 
the Holy See has 
done much to 
nullify the sap¬ 
ping influence of 
the Catholic 
Church in France, 
and to rid the 
French of the 
one discordant ele¬ 
ment within their 
frontiers. With 
so many points 
to favour her, we 
can hardly doubt 
that France has 
the greatest chances 
of future success. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS FOR AUSTRALASIA. 

Thu January number begins a new and much improved 
series. The number of pages has increased. The cover 
and general get-up are more attractive. The editor-in- 
chief opens with the explanation that the retirement of 
Dr. Fitchett from the Australasian editorship was decided 
on solely business considerations. The opposite views of 
the late war, and all that it implied, which prevailed at the 
London and Melbourne offices, had necessitated compro¬ 
mises which pleased the adherents of neither policy, and it 
was felt that it would be better inthe interests of the Review 
that each should “ gang his ain gait.” The symposium by 
leading representatives of the different parti es on the F ederal 
elections claims separate notice. The local editor bears 
witness to the way in which the Commonwealth is over¬ 
shadowing the several States in the public regard, with 
the result of drastic reduction of State expenditure. The 
repeated rumour of Mr. Seddon’s approaching retirement, 
though contradicted by the person most concerned, is 
favourably received. “ With very good grace and much 
wisdom*he could now retire from active politics.” There 
are two character sketches—on* eulogising Lord North- 
cote, Governor-General of Australia, as pre-eminently the 
right man for the post; the other tracing the rapid rise 
of Cardinal Merry Del Val, Papal Secretary of State. 

THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

The American Monthly Review of Reviews is largely 
occupied with Central American matters. Mr. C. S. 
Salomon writes on Santo Domingo, which he declares 
has steadily retrograded, while its neighbour, Haiti, has 
progressed. The better element, he says, desire the 
establishment of an American Protectorate. Another 
article deals with Haiti. Dr. F. C. N icholas writes on 
“ Panama and its People.” lie describes the remains of 
the old French canal as follows :— 

The whole breadth of the Isthmus has been cut into, and 
the outline of the canal can be clearly seen, looking like a great 
railway excavation. The difference, however, is easily appa¬ 
rent. Here there is no building up; everywhere there is 
cutting down. The canal has progressed to a great furrow 
dug in the earth, an impressive sight, the cut extending to the 
right and to the left as far as one can see. It has been a 
colossal work, and a cataclysmal failure. 

He declares that what is now the Republic of Panama 
has always been semi-independent of Colombia. 

An anonymous article deals with “ What the People 
Read in France.” There is a character sketch of the 
late Mark Hanna, and a number of biographical notes 
on*“ The Men who are Doing Things for Japan,” in 
which the Emperor is described as “ leader in every¬ 
thing.” Mr. Charles Johnston contributes a compli¬ 
mentary article on “ Russian Commanders in the Far 
East.” There are two articles on the great Baltimore 
Fire. _ 

The Young Woman. 

The Young Woman for March contains an interview 
with Mr. Kennerlcy Rumford. “ A Professional Musi¬ 
cian ” gives advice as to how to buy a piano, his chief 
point being that good pianos are never very cheap. The 
symposium entitled “JDo Women Dress to Please Men ? ” 
is continued. - 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

The Fortnightly Review is a good number, largely 
taken up with the war. Articles on this subject have 
been noticed elsewhere. 

Mr. Cloudesley Brereton writes in defence of the 
claimants for more modern instruction. He,admits that 
the universal teaching of Greek embodied a high ideal 
of intellectual training, but this ideal, he claims, has not 
been realised. Greek is indispensable for an dlite, and 
desirable for some, but by no means indispensable for all. 

Mr. John Lane, in a lively article on “ Entertaining,* 
says:— 

In no way has the American invasion proved more triumphant 
than in the subtle change it is producing in the new generation . 
of English girls. The English woman, like the clever antagonist 
she is, studies the skilful weapons with which the other has estab¬ 
lished her captivating supremacy, and is proceeding to use the 
same. I find in the new English girl a charm and a vivacity, 
when she is not hampered by tradition which must make the 
American girl look to her laurels. ' 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The National Review for March contains nothing 
calling for special notice, with the exception of 
“ Ignotus’ ” article on the war in the Far East. There is 
an interesting survey by M. Francis Kossuth of “ The 
Political Situation in Austria and Hungary.” Of the 
language question, M, Kossuth says :— 

To shibw how reasonable the Hungarian claim had been, it 
may be as well to note that the Hungarian contingent forms 
43 per cent, of the whole army, and that Hungary is the only 
State which has an official language. Austria has no such 
language, and no justification could Ire found for employing in 
the army the language used by only 25 per cent, of it, when the 
official language of the 43 per cent, of it is discarded. Further, 
most of the orders are given with trumpets, bugles, and drums; 
and no trumpet, bugle, or drum has ever yet been heard to 
sound in the German or Hungarian language. 

In accordance with the terms of the compromise arrived at, it 
abandoned its obstructive tactics in return for some important 
concessions concerning military matters, and, more especially 
with reference to military education. The result of this will be 
that within a few years the Hungarian portion of the army will 
be commanded by exclusively Hungarian officers, educated in a 
national spirit and speaking the Hungarian language to perfec¬ 
tion ; also that the use of the Hungarian language in military 
criminal proceedings, the code of which is to be entirely reformed, 
will be assured. 

POLITICS IN AMERICA. 

Mr. A. M. Low, in his American chrontqut, says that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination for re-election to the Presi¬ 
dency is'certain ; and that the Republican Coventiori to 
be held next June will be a mere formality, Mr. Roosevelt 
being nominated by acclamation. The most likely 
Democratic nominee will be Chief Justice Parker, pf 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York, who 
intellectually may be Mr. Roosevelt’s superior, and perhaps 
in other respects better qualified for the Presidency, but 
his name does not arouse enthusiasm among the rank 
and file of his party as does that of Mr. Roosevelt. 

The Duke of .Bedford contributes “ Some Reflections” 
on the Fiscal Question.” There is an interesting paper 
of Recollections of the late Mr., Lecky, and an article 
on the Elysde by Mrs. Stuart-Wortley. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

The Contemporary Review opens with an article on 
"Japan and Russia,” which is dealt with elsewhere. I 
have also quoted as leading article, the papers on the 
political situation, “ The Future of the Latin Nations,” 
"British Rule in the Transvaal,” and “Alcoholic Beverages 
and Longevity.” 

" 1 - the reformed war office. 

"Scrutator” criticises severely the newly-created De- 
fehce Department. lie says :— 

The Committee have created a new department under a mis¬ 
taken idea. They see that in every continental nation the head 
«of the Executive Government, whether he be Emperor or 
©resident, is much more in touch with the two fighting ser- 
1 Vices than is the case in England. With our Constitution the 
\Fing cannot take the position held by the head of a continental 
Rotate. The Committee evidently think that the next best 
i,< thing is for the Premier to take his place, and they are right. 
But when they propose to introduce their Defence Department 
' under the plea that it will play the part performed by the 
. General Staff in other countries, they are talking nonsense and 
■show clearly that they have not studied what the General Staff 
an other lands really does. No other nation has one depart¬ 
ment which serves as the brain of both Army and Navy, 
nor has any nation got any such over-ruling body like the 
New Department. In every continental organisation the branch 
■of the marine or military administration which is really the head 
is the one which organises the force for war. In England this 
has never l»een the case. The Intelligence Department, which 
is the analogue of the thinking part of the Foreign General Staff, 
whether Naval or Military, has always held, and still holds, a 
subordinate position. In other countries it forms the mainspring 
■of Naval and Military policy. It notes where danger threatens 
—it forms the plans to meet it—it is, in short, the centre from 
■which all the rest of the administrative body are directed, and it 
is an integral part of the War Office or Naval Ministry. Under 
the proposed new organisation, the Intelligence Department of 
both the Navy and the Army will still remain apart, and a new 
office is created simply to co-ordinate their views. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF RENAN. 

Mrs. Emily Crawford contributes some recollections of 
the great Frenchman :— 

Neither Bossuet nor Burke could have approached Renan in 
grandeur: nor could either have been grand in the same unrhe- 
torical, unemphatic, bland, easy and simple way. What Renan 
■said might have gone to press without an alteration and entranced 
the French literary world, 

Renan's grey-blue eyes remained young in colour, liveliness 
and sight-power—a blessing he attributed to writing big and 
keeping his books and writing-paper in the full light of day, and, 
if the sun were bearable, in sunlight. When receiving a visitor 
■who did not bore him, he had the interested expression of a pro¬ 
fessor of natural history who examines some rare specimen which 
he has just*received for his Zoo. He excelled in making shy 
visitors feel at ease. He gave his views as if interpreting those 
of another person. He let fall endless commonplaces in sign of 
agreement with what was being said to him, but this was a mere 
screen for the operation that went on in his mind, and a polite 
way of keeping the caller in play until he had thought out what 
he wanted to say himself. 

CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

Mr. W. Gilbert Walshe in an article on “Religious 
■Toleration in China,” says :— 

* Practical BuUlhistn in China to-day might be described as 
phe very antipodes of the Buddhism which appeals to the poet 
hnd admirer of the faith of Gautama. It has abandoned its 
high estate; has surrendered unconditionally to the demands 
of the secular power; it is non-aggTessive, it attacks no one. 
If it ,he at all a cause of offence it is not because of its vigorous 
fifwiand active propaganda, but because it is so far advanced in 
Corruption and demy as to be a menace to the national life 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

The March number opens with an interesting reminder 
from Karl Blind that Kant, whpse centenary is being 
celebrated by monarchs and statesmen, was essentially a 
democratic politician, who believed that the State should 
be under the sovereignty of the people, and who declared 
a pure republic to be the only legitimate constitution. He 
also said that the fittest constitution for bringing about 
perpetual peace is the Eepublicanisation of all States 
without exception, and he hoped for the establishment of 
a democratic federation of this kind. 

Mr. J. G. Goddard, discussing the price of Empire, 
finds the annual cost to the Home country of Imperialism 
to be sixty-four millions. In order to free ourselves from 
this burden, he is bold enough to suggest the withdrawal 
of our colonies from the Empire. Friendship and kinship 
between the Home country and the colonies would remain 
as now, without our having to bear the crushing burden 
of Imperial expenditure. 

Agrarian Panmixia is the curious title of a paper by 
W. R. MacDermott, in which he strives to show that 
peasant proprietorship, with postponed marriage and 
restricted families, leads to a general character of help¬ 
less imbecility. This is the predispesing cause of the 
prevalence of rural lunacy. 

The Dishonest Policy of Injuring the Many to Benefit 
the Few is Mr. M. D. O'Brien’s way of describing the 
principles common to Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Hugh Blaker laments the policy of the Science 
and Art Department in devoting so much of its funds and 
its care to the teaching of elementary drawing. Free¬ 
hand drawing, he says, is worse than useless ; nay, to an 
artistic nature positively harmful. 

“Ignota" glorifies Susan B. Anthony as the Grand 
Old Woman of To-day. A Radical of ’85 offers some 
futile suggestions for linking Labour and fiiberalism 


THE EMPIRE REVIEW. 

In the Empire Review, et propos of the Chinese labour 
dispute in {he Transvaal, Mrs. Eyre begins giving her 
experiences of “ the Chinaman in Australia,” especially 
in the Northern territory. The upshot of the article is 
that the Chows, Chinkies, or whatever the local name, 
properly treated, are excellent good sorts—a view taken 
by many intelligent .Colonials. 

Mr. Frank Warner sketches the history of the British 
silk industry, and its present stagnation owing to the 
disastrous dumping of low-priced foreign silks. At present 
what remains exists only by virtue of pre-eminent merits, 
alike of quality, design, and colour. The cheap silks 
market is and must be—at present—entirely for the 
foteigner. r 

Mr. J. L. Bashford’s article on high farming, i.e., 
manuring scientificallyand systematically, in Germany, is 
also an indirect Protection argument. All over Germany 
“ high farming ” greatly interests farmers, and at Darm¬ 
stadt, Halle, Bremen, Posen, and several other places, 
there are experimental farms, besides some twenty 
laboratories. At Darmstadt there is an experimental 
garden also, with some 2,000 plots, in which experi¬ 
ments are made with all kinds of garden plants, one of 
the chief objects being to ascertain whether the soil con¬ 
tains enough of the elements indispensable if the highest 
yield is to be obtained, -Every large farmer in Germany 
sets aside a small plot of ground for experiments in test¬ 
ing the effect of artificial manures; and many experi¬ 
mental fields are also maintained ty the State. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

The March Nineteenth Century is a number of average 
interest. It contains three articles dealing directly or 
indirectly with the wa*, and these, together with Mr. 
Sidney Low’s paper on “ The War Office Revolution,” I 
have summarised elsewhere. 

THE STATE AND THE DRAMA. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones claims that there is no chance 
of regenerating the Stage until the higher classics of the 
drama, as a separate entity, have been recognised. 
Acting, he says, is not everything. Mr. Jones pleads 
for a State subsidy of £10,000 a year for a national 
theatre, and offers to write a play for nothing if the 
theatre is fouhded. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Walter Frewen Lord defines a university as “ (1) 
brains before bricks ; (2) those who pay the piper should 
call the tune ; (3) no religion ; and (4) no politics.” The 
Reverend John Hughes deals with “The Proposed 
Religious Concordat.” Mrs. Beaumont (Lady Pomeroy- 
Colley) criticises the chapter of Mr. Morley’s “ Life of 
Gladstone ” which deals with Majuba. 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 

Mr. George Moore’s “Avowals” is certainly the 
most astonishing article the Pall Mall has published for 
many a long day. Mr. Daniel Crilly writes on “The 
Statuary at Westminster,” the memorials of statesmen, 
that is, in Westminster Palace, not the statuary in the 
Abbey. 

Leonore Van der Wcer describes the work of Eugene 
ran Meighem, an artist of the people in Antwerp, 
known as yet to no fame outside his own city. His wife 
and mother keep a popular ca/£ and he spends his life 
among the docks, painting. “The Literary- Geography 
of the Thames” is the subject taken by Mr. William 
Sharp this month. He deals not only with Oxford and 
the higher reaches of the river, but with Battersea, 
Chelsea, and even Wapping and the Pool, the whole 
illustrated by pictures which, at any rate of London, arc 
much idealised. 


THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 

The Independent Review for March opens with a 
paper by M. Jean Jaur&s on “ French Socialists and the 
Church.” The difficulty which we have with our House 
of Lords is, it appears, also existent in France :— 

Uusually, when it turns its attention to the problem of the 
working-man, that is, to the dominant aspect of the social 
question, the Senate meets all proposals of social legislation 
with a deliberate and calculated apathy, or even with open 
hostility. The Government intervenes, and brings pressure to 
beat, but in vain ; since, fearing to weaken itself by loo frequent 
and violent rebuffs at the hands of the Senate, and anxious to 
husband all its strength for the successful termination of the 
struggle against clericalism, it hesitates to take a strong line. 
So the working-classes, on their side, begin anxiously to ask 
whether the secular policy of the Government is not pursued at 
the expense of social reform. 

SOUTH AFRICA’S BEST HARBOUR. 

Mr. E. Y. Brabant maintains that much the best har¬ 
bour in South Africa is that at Saidanha Bay. The 
Government, he complains, is spending several millions 
in improving the Port of Simonstown, whereas Saldanha 
Bay is much superior, being a natural harbour, easily 
defensible. The only drawback is the lack of fresh water 
for drinking, but this, he says, could be remedied at a 
cost of £ 1 30,000. • 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The most topical articles in the February North 
American are Mr. Daniel Sully’s paper on “ The High 
Price of Cotton” and Professor Reinsch’s on “The 
Congo Free State." I have dealt with both of these as 
Leading Articles. The number opens with an article 
by Mr. Wayne MacVeagh, entitled “ International 
Arbitration Made Attractive.” Mr. MacVeagh, who 
was one of the American counsel in the Venezuelan 
Arbitration at the Hague, claims that the Arbitration 
Tribunal has established itself in such a way that no 
Power can afford to decline to submit disputes to it 
CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. John Charlton, a member of the Canadian HousL 
writes strongly in favour of reciprocity with the United; 
States in preference to Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme* whiefe;; 
he characterises as “ shadowy and theoretical.” He^. 
complains that Great Britain has not made any return ; ' 1 
for the substantial benefits of the Canadian preference,,. - 
though it was this preference that rescued the British 
export trade to Canada from extinction. 

THE french religious associations. 

There is an interesting article defending the (French 
religious associations by the Abbd Felix Klein, who 
says :— , 

Neither the Nuns nor the Monks constitute a souree of danger 
to the Republic. The Republic is, thank God, solidly established 
in France now, and, we sincerely hope, for all time. We 
Catholic laymen and priests of the new generation are, with very 
few exceptions, as much attached to it as any citizens. But there 
are those who, if they had their way for any considerable length 
of time, would end by compromising the cause of liberty and 
even the existence of the Republic. These are not the men who 
live in convents, but those who abuse the public power they wield 
to-day by attacking religious ideas, who will surely, sooner or 
later, bind together the idea of Republicanism with the idea of 
Tyranny, and render possible the domination of a new Caesar. 
To-day in Franco, the enemies of Religion are the enemies of 
the Republic. _ 

THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

The Monthly Review for March opens with an article 
by Mr. Julian Corbett on the War Office Reforms, which 
I notice briefly elsewhere. Mr. Alfred Stead describes 
“Bushido, the Japanese Ethical Code,” which, he 
says, is— 

a system of ethical training, the very existence of which during 
so many centuries should give one confidence in the present' 
Japanese character. 

Busk 'do taught rectitude, justice, filial piety and duty, courage, 
benevolence and pity, politeness and propriety, truthfulness and 
uprightness, honour and the disgrace of dishonourable actions, 
and the duty of loyalty to oneself, to one’s family and to the 
nation. 

WHO WON WATERLOO ? 

Dr. Holland Rose deals with the Kaiser’s Waterloo 
speech. He says :— 

The Battle of Waterloo was nothing if it was not a combined 
effort on the part of the allies. The terms of Bluchet’s promise 
and the eager searching for the Prussian army by British staff- 
officers in the morning alike prove that Wellington expected 
direct help by noonday. Possibly he would not have faced the ^ 
terrible risks of the day had he known that no direct help would H 
arrive unp the end of the battle. In any case, to assert that 
BHicher saved Wellington’s army from destruction is as wide of 
the mark as to say that in a pugilistic encounter the right hand 
saved the left from a thrashing. Bliicher’s army, alike in 
numbers and cohesion, was fitted for striking the great blows. 
Wellington’s motley following was by its verymature condemned 
to more defensive tactics. 
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LA REVUE. 

Its.La Revue for January—February the symposium 
1 on Patriotism and its compatibility with love of humanity 
is continued. In this case it is mostly politicians and 
polemical writers who have been consulted, and, like the 
majority of men of letters and savants , they consider that 
patriotism and the wider love of humanity in general are 
nflt irreconcilable. The view of M. DeroulMe differs 
from this, and is probably nearest to that of the man in 
the street:— 

It may be that all nations arc brothers ; but my first brothers 
are Frenchmen. One must love one’s neighbour; my nearest 
neighbours are Frenchmen. When I have done all that can 
, humanly be done for the good, the welfare, the security and 
\ prosperity of France, then I will seek to do all that can 
patriotically he done for the good of humanity. 

The more enlightened will be disposed to agree with 
M. Urbain Gohier that :— 

’ The conception of one’s own country will be modified and 
enlarged ; it will not disappear. 

The conclusion of M. Alfred Binet’s interesting in¬ 
quiry into the extent to which handwriting betrays the 
age of the writer is that, to within about ten years, age 
can be fairly accurately guessed, alike by experts and 
ordinarily intelligent and observant people. 

M. de Norvins devotes a none too sympathetic article 
to “The Richest Man in the World,” John D. Rocke¬ 
feller, the petroleum and steej king, or the oil king, as 
he is sometimes called. 

The writer hopes that his American fellow-citizens 
' will awake in time to spare “ourvast Republic the most 
despicable and most dangerous of despotisms—that of 
great financiers who are above all law.” 

The point of Dr. Hdricourt’s article on “ The Doctor 
of the Future” is that a doctor should be a regular 
paid appendage, not only to every large factory and 
industrial establishment, but to every family, in the 
capacity of permanent friend and medical adviser, 
whose functions would be as much or more pre¬ 
ventive than curative. Much illness would, he 
thinks—no doubt truly—be avoided, because people 
would not put off culling in the doctor, as so often 
happens now, until it is too late ; and at the end of the ‘ 
year the family and the physician would meet together 
to rejoice over ills warded off and sickness not recovered ■ 
from, but prevented. The profession would not then be ■ 
open to the reproach of living on the misfortunes of 
others. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

The Revue des Deux Motides for February contains 
an .exceptional amount of interesting matter, some of 
which is obviously suggested by the events which led up 
to the war in the Far East. 

To the first February number M. Rambaud con¬ 
tributes a long article-on the isthmus and the canal of 
Suez, in which he traces in detail the history of Ferdinand 
de Lesseps’ gigantic conception. M. Rambaud traces the 
later history of the eanal, and does justice to the sublime 
figure of de Lesseps, while regretting that the other canal 
that of Panama—which that master mind conceived is 

f bt destined to be executed by French hands. 

Among other articles, may be mentioned a Jftidy of 
' the dramatic art of D’Annunzio by M. Domis ; Tpe first 
!■ part of an anonymous study of the evolution of tactics in 
the light of the South African war; and a .paper by, M. , 
H01488aye on the last days of Napoleon in France before 
he set out for St..Helena, 


The Nouvelle Revue. 

■ The Nouvelle Revue for February is more than usually 
interesting, if only for the important article by M. Novi- 
koff on the federation of the humaq race, andM. Lacour’s 
paper on radium, noticed elsewhere. Among the other 
articles which deserve a brief mention are M. Kahn’s 
study of the late M. Emile Deschanel,.M.,Dop’s paper 
on the ballot in various countries, and some interesting 
letters on the Congo by M. d’Herlye, in which he deals 
incidentally with the Congo Free State, as well as with 
the French Congo. 


The Revue de Paris. 

In the Revue de Paris for February we have noticed 
elsewhere M. Bdrard’s paper on LordCurzon and Thibet, 
and M. Magnan’s article on radium. There is little else 
to notice save a paper by M. Challaye on the European¬ 
isation of Japan, which collects in an interesting form 
what is already known on this subject. . For the rest, 
M. de Nolhac describes very vividly Madame de 
Pompadour and her family, and M. Holland writes about 
operatic music as it existed before tile formal establish¬ 
ment of opera as we know it now. 


The Rapid Review. 

Within a few years of the commencement of the 
Review of Reviews its world-wide success led to the 
rise of a host of imitators. But the failure which followed 
every one of these mimetic attempts has not encouraged 
new experiments, and for many years now no such ven¬ 
ture has appeared. But at last the attraction of the idea 
has overcome all discouragements, and Messrs. Pearson, 
Limited, brought out in February the first number of the 
Rapid Review, which offers the most undisguised tribute of 
“ sincerest flattery ” to this Review. The titles of the 
contents will be recognised as old friends by our readers ; 

“ Topics of the Month,” “ Men of the Month,” “ Books of 
the Month,” “ Leading Articles in the Reviews,” and 1 
“.Leading Cartoons of the Month.” Mr. Pearson feels 
unable to deal with the foreign magazines, but extends : 
his survey beyond the month’s periodicals, to \yeekly and 
daily journals, as well as new plays, new pictures, 
and “new speeches.” He will probably find his 
range is practically limitless, and therefore imprac¬ 
ticable. As, a consequence, the first number of the 
Rapid Review scarcely seems to belong to the category * 
of “Review.” It suggests more a weekly farrago of 
“ bits ” and “ cuts” served up with a flavour of catalogue.' 
First numbers are proverbially misleading, and experience 
is a great teacher. But Mr. Pearson, while boasting that 
he does not wish to obtrude his own views upon Jus 
readers, may have cause to remember that “ colourless ” 
is apt to mean “ tasteless.” 


The English Illustrated Magazine. 

The most interesting article in the March English 
Illustrated is that by Mr. W. James on “ Grimsby: the ’ 
Biggest Fishing Port in the World,” into which it appeals 
160,600 tons of fish are brought every year. Nearly 500. 
steam trawlers are registered at the port, and half of the 
population of the town is dependent on the industry. 
Mr.„R. Ball-Acton describes his experiences as a settler; 
in South Africa since the close of tHe war. The “ birth¬ 
day portraits” this month are Mr, Andrew Lang and 
Mrs. Campbell-Praed. 
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THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 

The Biblical Question and the Abbd Loisy crop up in 
most of the Italian magazines this month.' The Civilth 
Cattolica naturally rejoic*es in the condemnation of his 
books, and starts (February 6th) a series of articles deal¬ 
ing with historical Christianity on the old orthodox lines, 
and professing to show that the Abbd Loisy’s teaching is 
^subversive of all faith and he himself no better than a 
rationalist. It is interesting to note the amount of 
attention that Baron F. von Hiigcl’s article in a recent 
issue of the Pilot has evidently excited in foreign eccle¬ 
siastical circles, for not only does the Nuova Antologia 
quote approvingly from it, but the Rasscgna Nazionale 
translates and reproduces it in its entirety, with an editorial 
note to the effect that coming from a learned arid dis¬ 
tinguished English Catholic, he feels it his duty to lay it 
before his readers, so as to enable them to remain in 
touch with the best Catholic thought in foreign countries. 

The woman question progresses but slowly in Italy. 
A step forward, however, has been recently taken by the 
foundation in Florence of a society to encourage the 
social action of women. It will be in the first instance 
mainly educative, and the inaugural address delivered by 
the Senator TancredT Canonico, and explaining its scope, 
is reproduced in the Rassegna Nazionale. It also 
publishes (January 16th) an ably constructed summary 
• of the most important definitions of recognised eccle¬ 
siastical authorities on such points of national and inter¬ 
national law as bear upon the question of the Temporal 
Power of the Holy .See, The Vatican has recognised the 
validity of these principles in recommending French 
Catholics to recognise the Republic, but it has failed to 
apply them to its own relations towards the Quirinal. 

General Luchino dal Vcrme, whose appropriate 
criticisms of the Boer War during its progress were 
frequently referred to in this column, now contributes to 
the Nuova Antologia an admirable summary of the War 
Commission Report. He considers that it fully estab¬ 
lishes the entire unpreparedness with which we entered 
on the campaign, and considers it full of instruction 
for our statesmen and a severe warning to our future 
generals. 

In the mid-February issue the Senator G. Piola pro¬ 
poses an entire reconstruction of the financial relations 
between Church and State in Italy. M. Scherillo edits a 
number of vivacious letters written by the well-known 
litterateur Gaetano Negri, when, as a young lieutenant, 
he chased brigands in Southern Italy; and M. Defines 
introduces ‘ to Italian readers the Russian novelist 
V. Korolenko, a story from whose pen begins in the same 
number. Matilde Serao’s serial, “ The History of Two 
Souls,” is a powerful and tragic presentment of Neapolitan 
life, jygll worth reading, in spite of the involved, over¬ 
loaded style. 

To. the Rivista ifItalia V. Pareto contributes a clever 
article pointing out how in all countries the triumph of 
Liberalism is coming to mean the cutting down of the 
l iberty of the people, and he sums up some of the various 
results of such policy. England comes in for a little 
good-natured abuse for her “grandmotherly” legislation, 
especially in relation to temperance. 

The Riforma Sociaie devotes much space this month 
to English matters. Besides a really admirable summary 
of the position of the Jewish workman in England in 
regard to number's, trades, sweating, etc., drawn from 
the most approved souftes, there is a long article on 
London, bristling with statistics, in relation to its moral, 
religious, educational and economic conditions. Both 
articles are perfect storehouses of useful information. 


THE BUTCH MAGAZINES. 

In the current Elsevier is a continuation of the 
curious article on Dutch' Historical Prints, this time deal¬ 
ing with events a century later than those treated in a 
previous issue, namely, 178c, and thereabout. The then 
Duke of Brunswick comes in for a large share of atten¬ 
tion, and there are also pictures in connection with the 
war between America and England. Some of the 
pictures are allegorical caricatures ; in one I notice the 
Duke being carried off in a wheelbarrow, while an angel 
(I suppose) is hovering in the clouds and holding the 
never-absent trumpet, while another illustration shows a 
man about to cut off a cow’s tail, and there are other 
figures at the side and above. All these are explained 
in the article, and ought to be interesting to those 
who have studied Dutch history. Another interesting 
article is that by Mr. Hooijer, who went sketching in 
Rome. 

De Cids has several excellent contributions. The. 
article on personal experiences during two years of the 
war in South Africa tells of something that we know and 
much that we do not know ; but we have heard enough 
of this kind of experience. Dr. Byvanck’s contributions 
on Gladstone are well worth perusal, and the article on 
Javanese Ethnology is in the usual exhaustive style of 
the writers in this review. In this last essay the writtr 
tells us of past investigators, who have been British, 
and three in number. There is a good deal of splendid 
isolation about the natives of Java, and Raffles (one 
of the aforesaid investigators) speaks of their “gloomy 
indolence"; but the Dutch are learning more about 
their colonists, and hope to do something more for 
them when they understand them, and to get more 
out of them, not in the bad sense of the term. The 
recent Atjeh expedition taught them something, and 
ethnological museums which have been established will 
also prove useful in this respect. “ West Frisian Words " 
is an essay which will not greatly appeal to British 
readers, although our own tongue is not unconnected with 
the dialect, or language, of which these words form part. 
Friesland has been left greatly to itself, and so, as in 
every other place thus isolated, words have meanings that 
appear quaint. An article that would appeal to both 
British and Dutch would be one on words that are used, 
say, in East Anglia and which arc Dutch words. In 
Suffolk, for instance, one hears a hurrying man spoken of 
as “ loping ” ; that word is really Dutch ( loopen , to run). 
And from Old England they went to New England, and 
you find the same word on the other side of the Atlantic, 
as in Boston. 

Vragcn ties Tijds has a very interesting article on 
Metal Currency ; it is primarily of the coins of the, 
Netherlands, but it is of general application. Nickel 
money, instead of copper or bronze, is advocated ; there 
is a good deal of information concerning the advantages 
and disadvantages of these last, and concerning the 
composition of the nickel used for coins in various coun¬ 
tries. Lists of countries which use nickel coins, with 
the date of their introduction, are given ; and it comes 
as a surprise to the uninitiated to see -how many 
countries have adopted nickel coins. Perhaps this 
is an innovation that will be introduced into Great 
Britain whan we have the decimal Bystem made 
compulsory*^ although 1 believe that the Bill now 
before Parliament does not propose to decimalise our 
money. 

Otize Earn has several essays of a thoughtful 
character, but none which has any special interest for 
Britishers. 
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BRITISH GENIUS, ITS ORIGIN AND DISTRIBUTION.* 


■ more interesting books have been published 

of late than the result of Mr. Havelock Ellis’s 
researches into the origin of British genius, Mr. 
Havelock- Ellis has devoted himself for years to the 
study of a subject of much delicacy and difficulty- 
the psychology of sex, on which he has already 
published three volumes, and is about to publish a 
fourth. The subject dealt with in his book on 

British genius opens up an entirely new field of 
enquiry, but is characterised by the same careful ex¬ 
amination of the facts, the same lucid exposition of 
the phenomena under observation, and the same 
judicial summing-up of the conclusions to which this 
evidence points. 

HOW THE GENIUSES WERE SELECTED. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis has taken as the foundation for 
his enquiry Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co.’s “ Dic¬ 
tionary of National Biography.” In this .he has fol¬ 
lowed the example of Professor J. McKcen Cattell, 
who conducted a somewhat similar enquiry into the 
thousand greatest men of the world. Professor 
Caltell’s idea was to take the six best biographical 
dictionaries in French*English, and German, and 
select from them the names of one thousand persons 
who wefe mentioned in all, making the selection 
solely upon the amount of space which they occupied 
in the dictionaries in question. This is not Mr. 
Havelock Ellis’s method. He points out, truly enough, 
that in the first case this method is vitiated by making 
no allowance for perspective in the case of a man 
(Louis Napoleon) who, owing to the fact that he died 
but yesterday, and because it was his lot to figure 
as representative of Prance for several years in the 
history of Europe, comes out as the eleventh greatest 
man in the world measured by space. The advantages 
of having a purely mechanical method of gauging 
greatness are obvious, but they are counterbalanced 
by disadvantages in other directions. 

In constructing his list of one thousand representa¬ 
tives of British genius, Mr. Havelock Ellis in the first 
case, made up his list on the space basis. Of the thirty 
thousand persons named in the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography,” he found that there were only about 700 
persons to whom the biographers devoted three pages 
or over. But on examining this list he found that 
many persons who were merely criminals occupied a 
position in the first thousand, while many others, who 
were undoubtedly men of the first rank, had not come 
up to tile space standard owing to the ^uneventful 
Stature of their lives, or to the fact that little or nothing 
whs known about their private existence. He therefore 
corrected his list by eliminating the criminals and 

f "A Study V British Gsnius,” by Havelock Ellis. (Hum and 
Blackett.) 7*. «L ueL 


replacing them by persons whose claim to a place 
would not be questioned by anybody. Then he took 
a further'and bolder step. He decided to eliminate 
from his list all persons of royal or aristocratic descent. 
He allowed some exceptions, as, for instance, when 
he permitted the Earl of Shrewsbury to remain on the 
ground that it did not help a man to be a philo¬ 
sopher because he was born an earl; but kings, 
princes, nobles, and indeed even baronets, who were 
born to their position are excluded from his list. 
The only princes and nobles who are to be found in 
his catalogue of geniuses are those who raised them¬ 
selves from commonalty into the aristocratic order, 

975 MEN AND 55 WOMEN OF GENIUS. 

Taking the space basis as foundation, eliminating 
the persons of royal or aristocratic birth, and replacing 
criminals by men of genius who did not come up to 
the space standard, Mr. Havelock Ellis at last got * 
together a list of 975 men and 55 women; and 
having thus obtained what may be regarded as a 
tolerably accurate list of men and women of genius of 
British birth, Mr. Havelock Ellis proceeds to examine 
them from the biological point of view. Where do 
they come from, these geniuses? Of what parents 
'are they born ? In what social class are they most 
frequently to be found? Can we learn anything of 
nature’s secret of producing a genius in these islands ? 
Are men of genius, as a rule, married or single ? Arc 
they born of small or large families? Have they 
light or dark hair? Do they come from the town 
or the country? Are they pure bred or are they 
mongrels? In short, he applies to his selected 1,030 
men and women of genius all the interrogatories 
which scientists apply when they are confronted with 
a new species of bird or animal. 

One curious thing comes out very dearly, and that 
is that idiots and tnen of genius are very much alike. 
The crop of both is thickest in the same places, and 
they both have the habit of appearing most frequently 
in families either as the first or the last child. Mr. 
Havelock Ellis, however, does not lay much Stress 
upon this coincidence, nor is his book in any way an 
attempt to support the familiar thesis that 

“ Great wits to madness sure are near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide.’* 

LONDON THE GRAVE OF GENIUS. 

I shall make no attempt in this article to sum. 
marise the whole of Mr. Havelock Ellis's conclusions, 
but certain observations which he makes stand out in 
the memory of the reader in very strong relief. The 
first is that he regards Londort itself not as the fount 
of genius, but rather as its grave. What he calls the 
accident of birthplace weighs with him very little. 
In endeavouring to ascertain the origin of a genius, 
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he enquires as to the places in which his four grand¬ 
parents lived, and so fixes his habitat. There is 
scarcely any notable person born in London who has 
had four grandparents resident in the same city. In 
fact, nothing could be more gloomy than Mr. 
Havelock Ellis’s account of the effect of London upon 
the human species. * It is like ah infernal destructor, 
which draws by its fell magic the best human products 
of the three kingdoms only in order to bum them up, 
sterilise them, and leave a residuum incapable of pro¬ 
pagating the species. There is a very striking passage 
in which he quotes the conclusions of another scien¬ 
tific man as to the effect of London upon the race :• - 
The marked prevalence of merely native ability in London, 
and the marked deficiency of really aboriginal ability, are 
phenomena alike easy of explanation. Among the crowds who 
drift into every great metropolis there are always many clever 
and ambitious people ; hence the number of able persons who 
are merely connected with a metropolis by the accident of birth. 
But a great metropolis swiftly kills those whom it attracts; 

Canilie.very properly defined a Londoner as one whose 

parents and grandparents were born and bred in London ; but 
during the four years in which he investigated this question he 
was unable to find a single Londoner in this true and definite 
sense, and even those who were Londoners back to the grand¬ 
parents on one side only, were usually stunted or feeble, and 
iunlikely to propagate. l)r. Harry Campbell .... among 
200 London-born children found two or three whose parents 
and grandparents were born and bred in London, and these 
<Jiildreu were very delicate. 

What is true of London is more or less true of all 
great cities. It would seem as if civilisation were to 
be its own destroyer, for civilisation, as its name im¬ 
plies, is identical with city life. But if civilisation 
produces many things, it docs not seem to be fertile 
in the production of genius. 

GENIUS IS Ot'TENEST COUNTRY-BRED-- 

Mr. Havelock Ellis has little difficulty in drawing 
certain broad conclusions from his select thousand. 
One of the first of these is that most geniuses are 
produced in the country, are brought up in rural 
surroundings, quite a disproportionate number in 
country parsonages. The healthy rural life, which is 
undoubtedly more conducive to the development of a 
healthy human body, appears to be equally efficacious 
in the production of exceptional intellectual capacity. 
If, as Cowper says, (.rod made the country and man 
made the town, men ofgenius may be regarded as the 
supreme product of creative power; and it would 
seem that the divine Maker in this, as in other 
respects, eclipses and outdistances His human rival. 

—AND USUALLY OCCURS IN LARGE FAMILIES. 

Another generalisation of Mr. Havelock Ellis’s is 
that men of genius are born as a rule in large 
families—that is to say, as a rule it is in families of six 
or more that you are more likely to find men and 
women of exceptional intellectual capacity. In such 
families they are more likely to be either the first or 
the last child; and the writer has some curious 
remarks as to the effect of rapid breeding in producing 
intellectual development from the exhaustion of the 
mother. The new, often limited family of one or two 
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seems, therefore, to have much less chance of pro¬ 
ducing genius than the more prolific household in which 
troops of children surround the family table. 

With a familiar stanza in Gray’s “Elegy” still 
haunting our memories, we can hardly concur with 
Mr. Havelock Ellis’s conclusions concerning the ina¬ 
bility of the labouring classes to produce persons of 
genius. He points out—what is undoubtedly true— 
that at present the professional and well-to-do class 
produces men of genius to an extent altogether out 
of proportion to its numerical preponderance, while 
the labourers and artificers pi oduce very few persons 
of exceptional intellectual capacity. The ploughman’s 
son, however, has little chance of developing the 
spark of God that may be within him compared with 
the squire’s son, who has all the advantages of 
education and civilisation lavished upon him from his 
birth. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH GENIUS. 

Pursuing his enquiries as to the origin of British 
genius, Mr. Havelock Ellis arrives at some conclusions 
which will somewhat startle many people. In the 
first case, the portion of England that is most prolific 
in genius is silly Suffolk and the surrounding counties 
of what he calls “ the East Anglian group,” After 
them come the extreme western group, which in¬ 
cludes Somerset, Devon and Cornwall, which pro¬ 
duced the great Elizabethans who exercised a 
permanent influence upon the national destinies. 
The third group is that which lies along the 
Welsh Border, the counties from Chester down¬ 
wards. 'Phis group, which includes Warwick, which 
gave Shakespeare to the world, compares not unfavour¬ 
ably with the other two. These three great groups 
constitute, according to Mr. Havelock Ellis, the most 
prolific centres for the production of genius, tested by 
his thousand names. The Anglo -1 tanish group, which 
is essentially Northumbrian, although it includes 
Leicester as a kind of Southern colony, is chiefly 
notable for science and mathematics. Mr. Havelock 
Ellis regards Sir Isaac Newton as the supreme type 
of the Anglo-Dane, and he attributes the pre-eminence 
of Cambridge in mathematics over Oxford chiefly to 
the fact that it draws more students from the Anglo- 
Danish section of the community. The East Angliatts, 
the far Westerns, and the Welsh Borderland are 
all mixed races, with more or less dark-coloured 
hair and dark eyes. Fair-haired people, accord* 
ing to his researches, are more remarkable for 
strength of character than for intellectual ability. The 
pure Saxon is an intellectual mediocrity. Edinburgh 
and Aberdeen are the chief centres of Scotch genius. 
Scotland is more prolific in men of genius than either 
England, Ireland or Wales. Wales is decidedly below 
the average—-a fact which -Mr. Havelock Ellis 
attributes purely to the difference of language. In 
Ireland, Dublin and Cork have a pre-eminence, but 
Ulster is well to the front.. The capacity of Ulster 
men does not, he thinks, result Solely, from inters 
breeding with the English and Scotch, for in the old 
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Sagas, before either English or Scotch had been 
settled in the North, the Ulster men were as famous as 
they are to-day. The Irish, as might be expected, 
excel in the production of actors; and what is not 
less interesting is that the comfortable social 
surroundings which tend to develop genius in 
* science, art and letters do not seem to be 
favourable to the development of dramatic 
talents. Many of the greatest actors were illegiti¬ 
mate, most of them were brought up hard, 
in the midst of Bohemian surroundings. They 
acquired in the school of life a capacity for repre¬ 
senting emotion which would have been denied to 
them had they been cushioned in luxury. “ It would 
appear,” concludes Mr. Ellis, “that the ability-pro¬ 
ducing powers of the community are becoming 
narrowed on what is mainly a mixed aristocratic 
and commercial basis.” There is no sign that the 
great spread of popular education will lead to a new 
development of eminent men. 

THE PRECOCITY OF GENIUS. 

Another curious fact brought out is that men of 
marked ability tend to be the offspring of predomi¬ 
nantly boy-producing parents, while women of marked 
ability seem to tend—the data are too few to say 
“tend”—to belong to girl-producing parents. But 
the fact which is most strongly brought out by these 
researches is the precocity of .children destined to 
grow up men and women of genius. Such a child 
may 

(1) show extraordinary aptitude for acquiring the ordinary 
subjects of school study ; {2) show only average, and even much 
less than average, aptitude for ordinary school studies, but be at 
the same time engrossed in following up his own preferred line 
of study or thinking; (3) be marked in early life solely by 
physical energy, by his activity in games or mischief, or even by 
nis brutality, the physical energy being sooner or later trans¬ 
formed into intellectual energy. 

Notable examples of Class 2 are Scott, described 
as a “dunce,” and Hume, whom his mother set 
down as “ uncommon weak-minded.” The marked 
superiority along certain lines, indeed, of children of 
genius may be more than balanced by their marked 
inferiority along other lines. More strictly, genius is 
“ mentally abnormal ” rather than precocious. 

Cardinal Wiseman as a boy was “dull and stupid, always 
reading and thinking ’’; Byron showed no aptitude for school 
work, but was absorbed in romance; and Landor, though not 
regarded as precocious, was already preparing for his future 
literary career. In a small but interesting group of Cases, which 
must be mentioned separately, the mental development is first 
retarded and then accelerated ; thus Chattcrton up to the age of 
six and a half was, said his mother, “ little better than an 
absolute fool,” then he fell in love with the illuminated capitals 
of an old folio, at seven was remarkable for brightness, and at 
ten was writing poems ; Goldsmith, again, was a stupid child, 
but before he could write legibly lie was fond of poetry and 
rhyming, and a little later he was regarded as a clever boy j 
while Fanny Burney did n6t know' her letters at eight, but at 
.ten was writing stories and poems. 

Most of these eminent British men and women 
received the ordinary schoof education; and 53 per 
, cent also attended some university, in the case of 41 


per cent. Oxford. It is noteworthy that they spent a 
very large portion of their lives abroad (especially in- 
France), whether from inclination, duty, or the sterner 
reasons of persecution and exile. “ There has been 
a very marked tendency among these men of pre-, 
eminent ability to familiarise themselves in the most 
serious spirit with every aspect of nature and life." 

THE MARRIAGE OF GENIUSES. 

As regards marriage, so far as is known, 25-9 per 
cent, of them never married, and 19-4 were vowed. 
celibates. British women of genius have usually 
married either before twenty-three years of age, the 
marriage having frequently been dissolved shortly, 
afterwards, or after thirty-four—that is, not during the 
period of great reproductive energy. Fanny Burney 
married at forty-one, Mrs. Browning at forty, Charlotte 
Bronte at thirty-eight, and George Eliot’s relationship 
with Lewes was formed when she was about thirty-six.. 
Many of these marriages were sterile, but as a rule, 
if there were any children at all, they -were fairly 
numerous. 

LONGEVITY. 

As for the longevity of the famous, Mr. Havelock # 
Ellis says plainly that eminent men “live a long 
time, for the excellent reason that they must live a. 
long time or they will never become eminent." As a 
rule, also, they belong to the well-to-do classes, and 
are, generally speaking, in a far more favourable posi¬ 
tion for living to old age than members of the 
madding Stock Exchange, or commercial or even 
political circles, cr than those whose chief preoccupa¬ 
tion is to strain two gaping ends to meeting point. 
Most eminent men have died between the ages of 
60 and 80, although a goodly proportion lived well 
on to and even over 90. The eminent women died 
at the average age of 62, mostly between 65 and 69, and 
80 and 84 years. 

GENIUS AND GOVERNMENT 

At least 10 per cent, of eminent British person? 
suffered more or less acutely from chronic ill-health. 
Most of the early deaths of the more eminent are 
traceable to consumption: Keats, Baxter, J. A.. 
Symonds and Aubrey Beardsley, Sterne and Priest¬ 
ley were all consumptives. Says Mr. Havelock 
Ellis:— 

There is, however, a pathological condition which occurs so 
often, in such extreme forms, and in men of such pre-eminent 
intellectual ability, that it is impossible not to regard it as havings 
a real association with such ability. I refer to gout. This is by- 
no means a common disease, at all events at the present day.. 

. . , . Yet gout is of all diseases that most commonly mentioned 
by the national biographers. 

Among eminent men it seems to be quite five times 
as common as among average humanity; and its 
subjects include the most eminent of the eminent— 
Milton, Harvey, Newton, Gibbon, Fielding, Johnson, 
the Pitts, John Wesley, Landor, Charles Darwin. 
Indeed t 

It would probably be impossible to match the group of 
gouty mch of genius, for varied and pre-eminent intellectual 
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ability, by any combination of non-gouty individuals on our 
'list. . . . The genius of _ the gouty group is emphatically 
masculine, profoundly original; these men show a massive 
and patient energy which proceeds “without rest," it may be, 
.but also “without haste," until it has dominated its task and 
.solved its problem. 

The general energy, physical and mental, of the 
igouty seems to be notorious; while it is, of course, 
needless to point out that gout often co-exists with 
-extreme temperance in eating and drinking. Other 
•diseases frequent among our eminent persons are 
.spasmodic asthma and angina pectoris. All these 
•diseases, it is. noticeable, are distinctly neurotic in 
character. 

GENIUS AND INSANITY. 

There is, however, yet another pathological state 
still more frequently mentioned, and sometimes almost 
confounded with genius—insanity. 'Faking the cases 
of eminent persons of morbid heredity who were 
insane at certain times (Cowper and Romney, are the 
•best known instances), and the cases of those who 
were once insane* perhaps for a very short time 
.(among whom Lamb, Landseer and Rossetti are 
mentioned, while Ruskin, Oliver Cromwell, and 
* Kean are queried), and yet a third group who were 
eccentric in earlier life (Swift, Southey and (?) New¬ 
ton), and such “borderland" persons as Boswell, 
William Blake and Laurence Oliphant, it 
appears that there are 4‘2 per cent, of ascertainable 
cases of insanity among the 1,030 eminent persons, 
less than 2 per cent, had cither insane parents or 
insane children ; and Mr. Ellis’s conclusion is that 
“ there is clearly no ground for believing that an 
insane heredity is eminently productive of intellectual 
•ability. The notion sometimes put forward that in 
•discouraging the marriages of persons belonging to 
mentally unsound stocks we are limiting the produc¬ 
tion of genius is without support.” 

Genius and insanity, moreover, are not concom¬ 
itant. It is rare to find any true insanity in a man 
•of genius when engaged on his best work. Cowper is 
an exception to this. 

OTHER ILLS TO WHICH GENIUS IS HEIR. 

Nervous disorders, such as involuntary spasmodic 
twitching movements, especially of the face, have 
afflicted some of our most eminent men, notably 
Dr. Johnson, Charles Kingsley and J. S. Mill. 
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Illegible handwriting is also a frequent defect, illegi¬ 
bility being now looked on as a disease, and not as 
there hasty carelessness. “ Fingers all thumbs" 
is also by no means an uncommon defect of the 
eminent, who have often been too clumsy to acquire 
such ordinary accomplishments as riding and shooting, 
or even walking straightly and well. 

Priestley, though great in experiment, was too awkward to 
handle a tool ; Macaulay could not wield a razor or even tie 
his own neckcloth ; Shelley, though lithe and active, was always 
tumbling upstairs or tripping on smooth lawns. 

PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

As for the stature of men of genius, in very many 
cases it is over six feet; the evidence strongly points 
to their being as a class distinctly tall rather than 
short. When they spring front the usually shorter 
lower social classes, they arc _ abnormally tall. As 
to whether they are usually fair or dark, it seems 
that social and political reformers, scholars and 
lawyers tend to l>e unusually fair; while explorers, 
divines, and actors tend to be unusually dark. Poets 
and statesman tend towards the dark rather than the 
fair. Contrary to the vulgar notion that “ clever 
people are not good-looking,” it seems that a very 
large proportion of eminent persons are referred to ns 
notably handsome. Many, however, show some dis¬ 
proportion so great as to be even ludicrous, and the 
type with massive head and body but stunted legs is 
not rare. As a rule, however, if there is no other 
physical beauty, the eyes are strikingly handsome. 

No general emotional tendency seems more mani¬ 
fest than that of bashfulness or timidity. The judicious 
Hooker was too modest ever to look anyone in the 
face; Sir Thomas Browne blushed as constantly as 
causelessly. The tendency to melancholy among the 
markedly intellectual has frequently been observed. 
Melancholy children are often born of elderly fathers, 
as is so frequently the case with our eminent men; 
while the hostility aroused by almost every original 
and advanced thinker and worker doubtless accounts 
for much. 

“ No great genius without some mixture of insanity,” 
Mr. Havelock Ellis thinks, may possibly hold good, 
but he specially stipulates that the “ insanity " is not 
more than a mixture, and it must be a finely-tempered 
mixture. 


LONDONERS AS WORSHIPPERS: CENSUS AND CENSORS. 


T HE Daily Neivs census of attendance at public 
worship in London is now published by 
Hodder and Stoughton (6s.), with corrections, 
maps, diagrams, and seventeen chapters of comment 
"by various writers. So expanded it forms a sub¬ 
stantial volume .of more than 500 pages. On the com¬ 
pletion of this great work hearty congratulations are 
•due to its generous initiator, Mr. George Cadbuiy, and 
to Mr. R. Mudie-Smith, superintendent and editor. It 
'will its place as 9 valuable statistical appendix 


to Mr. Charles Booth’s more encyclopaedic survey, 
in seven volumes, of the Religious Influences of 
London. 

THE ESTABLISHED FACT. 

The figures which it contains will be of great service 
if used for no more than they are worth, In using 
them it is necessary to distinguish very carefully 
between what they actually establish and the inferences 
more or less plausible with which they are so easily 
dentified. The census has actually established the 
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fact that out of a population of 4,536,541 there were 
registered as present at morning and evening services 
1,003,361, or, roughly, one million out of four ant^a 
half millions. For Greater London the attendances 
are 1,514,025 out of a population of over 6,240,336, 
or, roughly, one and a half million out of six and a 
quarter millions. 

Here we are on scarcely controvertible ground. 
But the debatable line is soon crossed. First, Mr. 
Mudie-Smith excludes all persons dwelling in institu¬ 
tions from his reckoning. Next he estimates from 
“ twicers ” present in “ various representative 
churches ” the proportion of “ twicers ” in all 
churches. We have entered the region of conjecture, 
well-founded, no doubt, but still conjecture. A yet 
more precarious foothold is afforded us when 
Mr. Mudie-Smith estimates that 50 per cent, of the 
population may he debarred from attending one 
service a Sunday because “too young, too old, too 
busy, too sick.” “ Too busy ” is a very elastic 
category. Does it, for example, include the working¬ 
man’s wife, cooking the one family dinner of the 
week? Probably every computer would draw the 
line in each of these exceptions differently ; and every 
line must be more or less arbitrary. We have now 
obviously arrived at the stage of pure guess-work. 

AN INFERENCE EXTRAORDINARY. 

But there is something more questionable than 
guess-work about Mr. Mudie-Smith’s conclusory state¬ 
ment :—“ Four persons out of every five, not dwelling 
in institutions, are either careless or hostile as regards 
public worship.” 

• How does he reach this formidable conclusion ? 
By allowing for “ twicers,” he reduces the total for 
Greater London from 1,514,025 (attendances) to 
1,252,433 (worshippers). The population, exclusive 
of those dwelling in institutions’ he puts down at 
6,240,336, So he finds there is one worshipper out 
of every five persons in the population. Even if we 
did not question these totals, we must repudiate the 
inference that the other four are “ careless or hostile 
as regards public worship.” It is in open contra¬ 
diction with Mr. Mudie-Smith’s estimate that 50 per 
cent, of the population may properly be exempted 
from attendance by reason of infancy, age, sickness, 
or other duties. But the one-half of the population 
which is generously excused on these grounds on 
page 16, is, on page 18, included among the “careless 
and hostile.” By applying Mr. Mudie-Smith’s 50 per 
cent, standard of exemption, we reach a total of 
i.*5 2 »433 worshippers out of 3,120,168 who 1 may 
properly be considered able to attend public worship. 
This would raise the proportion from one out of five 
to two out of five. But still we are far from any 
justification for branding three out of five as “ careless 
or hostile.” 

THE NUMBERS NOT RECKONED IN. 

We cannot even describethem as non-worshippers. 
The book itself warns us agains.t,doing so. The Rev. 


Henry Mann, religious news editor of the Daily 
News, contributes a most important chapter on “ facts 
and forces not enumerated.” There were left out in 
the counting, he says, ail children in Sunday-schools 
who did not also attend morning or evening serviefe. 
Yet they are counted in the population, and apparently 
reckoned by Mr. Mudie-Smith as non-worshippers* 
nay, as “ careless or hostile ” ! The Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoon and the Adult School movements are also 
omitted. Yet these are the forms of religious service 
which working-men have specially affected. No 
count is taken, Mr. Mann goes on to show, of prayer- 
meetings, of voluntary services in lodging-houses* 
workhouses and infirmaries, or of open-air services. 
N,or is there an enumeration of any kind of weekday 
services.' Mr. Charles Booth refers to the fact that, 
women of the working class attend mothers’ meetings, 
and similar gatherings in very large numbers. Ora 
Sunday they are “ too busy ’’ to go to church. 

And when we come to generalise for the whole 
population, we must not forget f the occasional wor¬ 
shippers. They < annot be classed as non-worshippers - 
yet if they had all been present on the day the census, 
was ta'ken, the totals would have been vastly larger. m 

The' folly of taking the census as a complete- 
enumeration is now apparent. It is avowedly nothing, 
of the kind. It arbitrarily restricts the “public wor¬ 
ship’’ which it registers to one day in the week, and 
to one morning and one evening service on that day. 
To infer that those whom it has not enumerated an¬ 
not worshippers is absurd. To conclude that they are 
“ careless or hostile ” is even less defensible. Happily 
our census takers’explicitly repudiate the idea thatthe- 
number counted at two out of the whole week’s ser¬ 
vices represent anything like the number who con¬ 
sciously respond to the claims of religion. Yet the 
title of the hook rather suggests that assumption. This 
compilation of more or less arbitrarily selected enu¬ 
merations is called “ The Religious Life of lamdon.” 
tiiinos not so bad after ai.l. 

The unfortunate generalisations into which our 
chief enumerator has fallen illustrate the profane say¬ 
ing which pronounces statistics to be the superlative- 
degree of falsehood. It was to avoid misleading, 
inferences of this kind that Mr. Charles Booth 
declined to add a religious census to his great work 
on London. Ho erroneously treated, the figures, 
innocent in themselves, have caused an undue amount 
of pessimism. “ Four out of every five Londoners 
careless or hostile as regards public worship ! ”—thal 
is a statement which might justify despondency bor¬ 
dering on despair. But the facts show no more than 
that four out of every five were not enumerated when 
the census was taken; and, according to the estimated 
exemptions, out of every five that could attend, two 
were actually enumerated. Add to the given totals 
the number not enumerated, but attending other 
services on Sunday and during the week, take into- 
account the occasional worshippers, and the proportion 
of worshippers-will work out,',at something not very 
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fir from one in every two. This is a reassuring con¬ 
clusion., 

One of the valuable features of the work is the 
number of maps and diagrams which it contains. By 
the courtesy of the publishers we reproduce one of the 
summary diagrams. 

REMEDIES SUGGESTED. 

In order to reach the non-churchgoer, Mr. Mudie- 
Smith asks for preachers with large heart and small 
salary, more place for the pulpit among Anglicans, 
the wedding, of beauty and simplicity among Free 
Churchmen, a church architecture that shall symbolise 
fatherhood and brotherhood, a Gospel for the renova- 


and not “a plaster image Jesus,” but “the living 
Christ.” 

Mr. Masterman reports: “ In South London the 
poor (except the Roman Catholic poor) do not attend 
service on Sunday. The working-man dogs pot come 
to church.” He would like to ,see the churches of 
the rich studiously plain, and the churches of the poor 
rich with colour and light—" with greqt paintings on 
the wall, and with every artistic appeal.” He asks,. 
“What has the Church done to promote, ‘decent 
housing and a home, shorter hours of labour* a Jiving 
wage, opportunities of life, the development, of 
common interests in. the municipal commppity’ 



[Reduced facsimile of one of , the many diagrams tththe loeic- 

The highest line represents all services; the lower line shows the % Nonconformist services. 


tion of society as well as for the salvation of the 
individual, and the extension of open-air preaching 
by the best preachers. 

Mr. Percy Alden, writing on the East End, says, 
“ We must have the Institutional Church at any cost, 
with every possible form of social work attached to 
it.” He gives in two pages a syllabus of “the ideal 
Church for East London.” 

Mr. .Arthur Sherwell declares West London to be 
dominantly unspiritual and materialistic. Vice, open 
and hidden, is increasing. “ West London is rapidly 
becoming the pleasure ground of Europe.” “The 
instrument required is not a method, - but a message.” 

Mr. Walter Warren says : “ Better men and braver 
methods—those are the great needs of North London," 


He answers, “ Religion has rejoiced in the clear 
knowledge of God, and has forgotten, the fellowship 
of man.” He asks for the preaching of “ a (visible 
social salvation.” He says, “1 can offer tip room 
sensational advice to myself and to others, than a 
renewed study of the New, Testament and^ the first 
message of, the Gospel.” . 

Mr. George Haw urges that the Church should give 
working-men an interest. “ Make thgm. responsible 
for something." Use working-men to, bring in work¬ 
ing-men. 

Mr. Philip Wilson contributes a cheery .paper on 
the “ Settlement Ideal.” The settlement is “ wherO 
one goes, not to teach, still less to enrich the poor, 
but to sit at their feet, and return, having at last seen 
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life whole.'* But why “ return ” ? He is sure that 
“the poor of the Metropolis are being won for 
religion"—but for a new phase of religion, not 
recognised as such by many of the Churches. “ For 
the first time in the recent history of London the poor 
are respected and understood." He finds " the real 
limitation of settlements arises from * their celibate 
’•character.” He rightly feels this is a limitation which 
n-?ed not remain. “ Half a dozen households, form¬ 
ing among themselves a calling acquaintance, and 
actuated by the settlement ideal, might achieve great 
results without loss of happiness by sacrificing the 
artificial joys of Bayswater and Kensington.” 

THE UPSHOT OK IT ALI,. 

We here come on the open secret of the evangelisa¬ 
tion of London. It must be by life, by life in fellow¬ 
ship, by irfe that becomes flesh, and tabernacles among 
those who are to be helped. This is the one issue 
religious people too generally refuse to face. They 
will organise preaching campaigns, they will subscribe 


largely to religious charities, they will hire city mis¬ 
sionaries and parsons and nurses to go and do work 
for them ; but live among the people who need them, 
and whom they too need, th$y will not. They will 
play at philanthropic sentiment; they will give freely 
of their criticism, and even of their cash; they will 
write glowing articles and maybe novels on the woes 
of the slums; but they will not give themselves. They 
will not take wife and children with them and settle 
among the poor; they will not take the people of the 
abyss to their hearts as neighbours and brothers. 
Mr. Warren rightly puts the point when he appeals 
for a “ heroism of souls that will do and adventure for 
Christ, of men and women great enough to go down 
and live with men and win them by the witchery of a 
true and timeless comradeship—a chivalrous comrade¬ 
ship of souls, a mighty multitude of brave folk, full of 
faith in God and man, a sort of holy friarhoodof men, 
working to leaven and lift the world, for ever charmed 
and cheered by the courage of Christ.” 


A TALE OF A SMALL GARRISON TOWN* 

Sidelights on Military Life in Germany. 


The circumstances of the case of Lieutenant Bilse, 
who was court-martialled at Metz in November last 
for libelling his superior officers in his sensational 
novel “ Aus einer kleinen Garnison,” will probably 
still be fresh in the minds of our readers. The author, 
it will be remembered, was serving in a battalion of 
the Army Service Corps at Forhach in Lorraine, and 
though he had applied for a discharge it happened 
that the book, by some error of his publisher, was 
issued, and that under an assumed name, before the 
discharge was effected, with the result that Lieutenant 
Bilse was arrested for a serious breach of military 
discipline. 

As its title indicates, the book purports to be a 
picture of military life in a small frontier garrison 
town, and a great part of it is taken up with sensa¬ 
tional stories concerning the officers and their wives 
and their various liaisons. How transparent the 
disguises must have been is shown by the fact 
that Forbach was easily identified as the locality 
of the novel, while the officers described in it 
at once recognised themselves and each other; 
also how true most of the charges brought against 
the officers in the book must have been is seen in 
the verdict of the court-martial after three days' 
trial, which was to the effect that, though Lieutenant 
Bilse was liable to ten years’ penal servitude, he 
would be sentenced to only six months’ imprisonment 
and be dismissed from the service, and all copies of 
the book would be destroyed. Meanwhile the book 
is being printed in Vienna, and is smuggled into 
Germany by the hundred thousand under a cover 

* "Aua einer Itl.inen Garnison: ein militS.ischaiZeitbild,” by “ Fritz 
von der Kyrburg" (Lieutenant Bilse). Hans Ralhschilbr, 3s, Totten¬ 
ham Street. Pp. *6% 


bearing another title, so that by this time the uproar it 
first produced in the casinos and military circles has 
spread throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

A SORDID PICTURE. 

The sordid picture begins in the first chapter of the 
book, and we are at once introduced to the principal 
characters who are among the guests at a dinner party 
and musical evening given by Captain Konig and his 
wife, Frau Klara.. The chief features of the evening 
are the coarseness of the guests, the pettiness of the 
conversation, and scandal-mongering, in all of which 
Captain and Frau Konig seem to take little part. 
When the Colonel, von Kronau, and his wife are the 
first to take their departure, the hostess is rather re¬ 
lieved than otherwise, for the Colonel is a master in 
the art of discovering improprieties for official rebuke. 

In the next scene we have Frau Stark—wife 
of a captain of cavalry — prancing about in the 
stables; she wears a dirty-grey ill-fitting dress and 
a round hat. She cracks a riding-whip to the terror 
of the dogs ; she rates Sergeant Meyer for not 
cleaning the stables; she bullies two stable-jnen 
whom she finds asleep, orders her horse and is furious 
to find that all the horses, except two lame ones, are 
out with the squadron. She has scarcely departed 
when Lieutenant Borgert and Captain Konig appear 
on the scene, and Borgert asks Konig to lend him 
money from the officers’ fund, Konig obliges by 
letting him have the money from his own pocket, but 
he lets Borgert think it is from the officers’ fund. 

DISILLUSIONED. 

One day the Colonel takes occasion to address the 
officers at the casino. He forbids them henceforth 
to leave the garrison town without his permission. 
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When one looks at the reports of these members of 
H.M. Corps Diplomatique, and even before fully 
realising how false are some of their findings, one is 
penetrated by the sens^ of the less than little these 
investigators know or care about this subject they 
have under consideration. And why, after all, should 
these gentlemen of the various British chancelleries 
develop all at once a competence to deal with a 
matter they have ignored with conspicuous success all 
their lives ? 

We know of people who do not go to the play for 
conscience sake, and we are tempted to think of them 
as among the few who have any conception of the 
possible potency of the theatre. Hardly so well 
equipped are some of these diplomatic gentlemen 
upon whose report the future of the English National 
Theatre is supposed to depend. It is true they have 
no doubt gone to the play now and then—when 
they had had nothfhg else to do, and might see some¬ 
thing sufficiently trivial to ease them from the cares of 
State ; the preparation, for instance, of such documents 
as the one Lord Lansdowne has elicited upon foreign 
theatres. No wonder these English investigators are 
unable to take the Stage seriously. For they are not 
like the conscientious objectors. They have seen it 
“ now and then, ” chiefly in the form of “ musical 
comedy,” as Mr. Hare would say. 

To expect the uninitiated to pick out the two grains 
of wheat in a season’s bushel of chaff is to expect too 
much. It is as notorious that the average educated 
foreigner “ knows about ” plays and acting as that the 
average educated Englishman or American will be 
able to express himself with more understanding upon 
any question of general importance, upon any other 
department of art, than he will or can bring to bear 
upon the stage. We had a notable example of the 
fact not so very long ago in Parliament, when a 
question affecting the welfare of the theatre was 
handled pour rire. 

The people who do care for the theatre are very 
reluctant to introduce the subject of a play in general 
conversation, conscious that they will find their inter¬ 
locutor, like Professor Saintsbury, takes little interest 
in things “merely theatrical,” or like another even 
better known man of letters, ready to remonstrate 
with a lady for leaving the dinner table. “Where 

are you going ? ” “ To the theatre to see-” “ Oh, 

my, who wrote it ? ” “ Pinero.” “ Who is Pinero ? ” 


You will often hear people saying they “go to 
the play when they are in Paris," but as for the 
home-made product, since they lost their taste for 
pantomime they have found nothing in the theatre 
to take its place except now and then a girl of 
some sort. And shall you expect men, with such 
associations connected with the words “ English 
stage,” to take the trouble necessary to prepare an 
adequate report upon the way the theatre is managed 
for people who are accustomed from childhood to see 
constantly (as in Germany and Austria) every sort of 
classical and modern play, till they actually do assist 
at each representation, contributing a many-sided 
taste, a memory, and a critical faculty that check, as 
well as inspire, the actor, and that build up the reputa¬ 
tion of a school of playwrights that in England or 
America would be journalising or writing novels all 
their days ? I am not one of those who believe that 
the London managers are frequently offered master¬ 
pieces which they wilfully reject. I don’t believe in 
the existence of the masterpieces. I don't think they 
stand a chance of being born, until men of parts find 
more encouragement to turn their talents in the 
direction of the theatre; but 1 am equally con¬ 
vinced that the men who are making theatrical life 
on the Continent worth living would be doing some¬ 
thing else if their Governments either left the fate of 
the theatre wholly in private hands (as happens in the 
English-speaking countries), or approached the ques¬ 
tion of a more honourable state of things in the spirit 
that seems to have inspired the form of the late 
official inquiry and the substance of the reply. After 
speaking of the crying need for an endowed theatre, 
Mr. Hare ends his letter:— 

Unless some such reform takes place,' unless public spirit or 
private enterprise come to the rescue, I foresee the time surely 
coming when the already few theatres devoted to the higher 
drama will still further dwindle in numbers and the octopus - 1 
“ musical comedy ” gradually- absorb them in its far-reaching 
grip. 

It seems certain, at all events, that the subject 
cannot be successfully dealt with by superior persona 
who condescend to the theatre. For my part, I refuse 
to abandon my faith in the coming man, or group of. 
men, with money or influence, who not only know 
what the theatre may be at its best, but who feel for 
it an unabashed love, leagues away from personal' 
ambition. 



The End of “The Daily Paper ” 


A S in the December number of the Rkvjew I 
printed at length, for the information of my 
readers, my hopes as to the ideals that I 
thought might be realised in The Daily Taper , it is 
Hue to them to state briefly how it has come to pass 
that the paper, after existing for a month, has 
ceased to appear. There is no necessity for any 
further explanation than that which was given in the 
“ Address to my Readers,” which appeared in the 
last number of that journal (Feb. 9): — 

The whole scheme of this newspaper was so novel 
and so complex that it entailed far more than the 
ordinary amount of work in its production. For, as 
it was stated from the first, my aim was not merely to 
create a paper for the Home and all its inmates, but 
to build up, upon the circulation of that paper, an 
organisation which would in time be able to be useful 
to its subscribers as a means of mutual co-operation 
for all kinds of social service. The conception of 
The Daily Paper as a living link, binding all its readers 
into one great comradeship—with local depots as so 
many nerve<entres, and a messenger brigade as a 
daily renewed symbol of service—was sound in its 
essence; and some day will be cari ied out with far 
greater effect than I have ventured to dream of. 

But the attempt to improvise everything all out of 
one’s head, as the children say, is ever a perilous 
undertaking, and in this case it proved too much for 
the head. After seeing the second issue of The Daily 
Paper through the press I was prostrated for the first 
time in my life by a severe nervous collapse, which 
rendered it impossible for me to continue attendance 
at the office. My doctor looked grave, ordered me 
away instantly to the South of France, prescribed 
absolute cessation of all work, and predicted that if 1 
did not obey his mandate I might wake up some 
morning and find my memory a total blank. I did 
not dare give up without a struggle. I continued to 
edit the paper after a fashion—at first from Wimble¬ 
don, and then, when the perpetual clang of the 
telephone drove me further -afield, from my seaside 
cottage. The task of bringing out the paper from 
dfay to day was undertaken by my staff, to whose 
loyalty, zeal, and affection I cannot pay too high a 
tribute. My share in the work was, perforce, limited 
to writing the leader and some of the occasional 
notes, and compiling the daily “ Matins.” I hoped 
against hope that I should recover my health and 
nervous energy sufficiently to resume the place 
allotted to me in the production of the paper. 

Alas 1 it was not to be. Despite the unwearying 
devotion of my wife and family, my health did not 
improve, and the prospect of being able to undertake 
the effective direction of the paper faded into the dim 
distance. . A long sea voyage and complete abstention 
from journalistic work are prescribed as essential for my 
recovery. So I am off to South Africa on Thursday. 


It is idle to pretend that this breakdown has not 
been a great disappointment. To have created .a daily 
newspaper that would be all my own, in which I 
might hope to realise some at least of the ideals 
which have haunted my imagination from my youth 
up, has been the dream of my life. But I have lived 
long enough to know that the things which we most 
desire are often not the best things for us, and that 
often an iron veto imposed upon the execution of some 
dearly cherished project is an indispensable preliminary 
to its realisation on wider lines and in a nobler spirit. 
And as I have now been most decisively hindered 
from carrying out this particular scheme, I bow to the 
inevitable—not, I hope, with the sullen resignation of 
the fatalist, but with something of the joyous curiosity 
of a child who, being forbidden to follow the road 
that he had chosen, wonders what is the better and safer 
road along which he will be led to his destined goal. 
1 do not even say that I have misused my road, or 
that I have been misled. Mayhap, and judging from 
past experience, nothing is more probable than that 
the work which is waiting for me could only have 
been discovered by following this road of strange 
turnings. 

Hence to my readers I do not say “ Farewell,” but 
rather “ Auf Wiedersehen ”—“ Till we meet again.” I 
have no inner foreboding that my life-work is finished, 
or that there is no longer any corner in the vineyard in 
which I may be of some use to somebody, somehow 
and some-when. For the present 1 am content to 
wait. So far as journalism is concerned, and espe¬ 
cially journalism for the Home, my faith in it is as 
high as ever; nor is it marred or blurred by my poor 
failure. The Daily Paper will appear no more, but 
the ideal which I have attempted to mould in clay may 
yet be-carved in marble by more capable hands. For 
the moment I may seem to be wrecked in mid-career, 

“ Y T et the high soul is left, 

“And Faith, which is but Hope grown wise, and Love, 

“And Patience, which at last shall overcome.'’ 

There is nothing to add to the above, excepting 
that I left England by the Shaw Saville steamer 
Atkenic on February 14th, and expect to arrive 
in Cape Town early in March, My general 
health is not at all impaired. All that was 
the matter with me was nervous prostration, 
which fortunately neither impaired my working 
capacity nor my digestion. I am writing these lines 
just before embarking at Plymouth. The pain and 
disappointment of my breakdown have been 
immensely alleviated by the extraordinary outburst of 
kindly sympathy which I have met with from all 
quarters. My present intentiontis to spend a month 
in South Africa,-and to return to England, if possible, 
at the end of April. , 
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HOW TO INCREASE OUR TRADE WITHIN 
• THE EMPIRE. 

Mr. Ben. H. Morgan, trade commissioner to 
South Africa, in the Empire Review , makes some very 
practical suggestions as to keeping that trade which 
Mr. Chamberlain laments is going so greatly to the 
foreigner. Mr. Morgan thinks the nation’s commerce 
will always be far more affected by the individual 
effort, enterprise, and ability of our manufacturers 
than by either Free Trade or Protection. He has 
several suggestions to 
make as to increasing our 
trade with the Empire. 

INFORM THF..BRITISH 
TRADER OF THE COLONIAL 
merchant’s REQUIRE¬ 
MENTS. 

The first thing to do is 
to arrange for a regular 
supply of information to 
the British manufacturer, 
as to openings for trade, 
local conditions, and the 
requirements of colonial 
merchants. Our com¬ 
petitors have alert busi¬ 
ness consuls stationed in 
the chief commercial towns 
in our colonies, while we 
are unrepresented : - 

A British firm wishing to 
open up business in any par¬ 
ticular market can, in present 
circumstances, only discover 
the openings and possibilities 
for trade by sending out their 
own representative, a venture 
genefWty too expensive for 
small ami medium-sized manu¬ 
facturing concerns, and one 
involving a considerable loss 
of time for-a problematic 
return. 

PERMANENT TRADE COMMISSIONERS 
COLONIES. 

Neither Australia, New Zealand, nor Canada have 
a Board of Trade correspondent. Permanent trade 
commissioners .should be appointed, one for each 
self-governing colony|one for Iigdia, and another for 
the South African colonies. 

Each commissioner would invite suggestions from merchants, 
traders, and large users of machinery and goods in his territory 


as to how British productions could better be made to suit local 
conditions, lie would himself regularly travel through his 
territory and keep in the closest touch with trade developments 
and report, as occasion demanded, to the London office, not in 
a general way as consular officers and other correspondents do 
at the present time, but with the fullest details as to prices, 
sizes, weights and quality, with drawings, ideas in regard to 
design, and such practical details and information as the British 
manufacturer and trader can use in a practical way. Where 
openings for trade exist and where contracts are going edblc 
messages might be sent, in order that the British manufacturer 
and trader might be informed at the earliest possible time, 

ADVERTISE ON THE 
AMERICAN PRINCIPLE. 

In the colonies one 
constantly hears how use¬ 
ful American catalogues 
are because of the full, 
detailed information they 
contain, which is exactly 
what the British trader is 
afraid of giving. Mr. 
Morgan believes much 
of America’s success in 
foreign markets is due to 
their traders having price¬ 
lists with retail prices, and 
other information which 
often enable a purchaser 
abroad or in the colonies 
to place an order without 
the delay of writing for 
prices. With British manu¬ 
facturers it is exceptional 
to circulate price-lists or 
give prices in a catalogue. 

STUDY THE SCIENCE 
OF PACKING. 

The British manufac¬ 
turer who wishes to in¬ 
crease his colonial trade 
must learn how to pack 
goods for sea-travelling. He must not, for instance, 
pack a fire-engine for export with the wheels on! 
He must realise such elementary facts as that sea 
freight is generally charged by space, not by weight. 

N . . .. 

Shakespeare’s songs and allusions to music form a 
never-failing topic of interest to musicians of every land. 
The latest contribution to the subject is an article, accom¬ 
panied by musical illustrations, in the Rivista Musicals 
Italiana , by H. J, Conrat. * ' 



By courtesy of the "Shipping World." \ 

New London Headquarters of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 
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A PROGRESSIVE RAILWAY. 

The completion of the new London offices df the 
Canadian Pacific Railway (see page 295) calls attention 
to the'enterprise which that railway seems to share 
with the Dominion Government. Practically the only 
, Colonial railway thinking it worth while to be repre¬ 
sented by substantial offices in London, the results 
have proved the wisdom of the thought. 

• The history of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 
London is one of steady and unbroken progress. 
Beginning with two small rooms in Bartholomew Lane, 
a change was soon made to offices at 101, Cannon 
street, and a year or two later the whole of 88, Cannon 
Street had to be rented. About 1890, the large offices 
at the comer of King William Street were occupied, 
but.from time to time the expansion of the business has 
necessitated other premises, both in the City and in the 
West-end, being taken to accommodate the various 
branches of the staff. It is difficult to imagine the 
new building in Trafalgar Square ever growing too 
small to satisfy the requirements of the company; but 
with men like Sir Thomas Shaughnessy (who will be 
amongst us next month) and his able lieutenant at the 
head of affairs, and Canada offering, as she does, such 
supreme advantages to settlers, anything and every¬ 
thing seem possible. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Writing in the World’s Work, Mr. Thomas Parker 
says 

Great Britain must adopt the metric system for the same 
reasons that enforce the adoption of any other improvements. 
We must progress or be content to fall out of the race an i 
become derelict. The change is necessary, because our systems 
for weighing and measuring were badly conceived ; they do not 
compare in efficiency with the metric system. But in carefully 
analysing the metric system under practical use, it is clear that 
although the system has stood the test of use satisfactorily, the 
operative units in use with it are not satisfactory. Improvement 
is called for. 

The people who have adopted the metric system with the 
metre units have installed units that are condemned. All the 
English-speaking people are using systems of weights and 
measures which are based on the inch units. The adoption 
of the metric system in place of our present systems could be 
accomplished With very slight trouble or cost; the great cost and 
obstruction is due to the entire changing of our inch units. Uni¬ 
formity of systems and units for measurements is very desirable, 
if practicable, and there are two methods by which uniformity 
may lie obtained. Firstly, the English-speaking people can adopt 
the metric system and enforce the metre units, and cast away 
all their inch units, weights, and measures, and make the 
necessary sacrifice in commerce and in their institutions. That 
would obtain uniformity, with the perpetuation of the present 
imperfect units derived from the metre. Another way to 
uniformity ; is,for the English people to adopt the metric system, 
and use it with their own present inch units. This would 
secure uniformity of systems throughout the 1,000,000,000 
people, and uniformity of units with the 550,000,000 now using 
the inch units. The 450,000,000 people now using the metre 
units would be forced to use the Inch units by their perfection, 
whilst England would he saved this terrific and useless sacrifice. 
This power is res^ved in opr inch length unit. 


AMERICAN INFLUENCES ON BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 

In the Empire Review for February Mr. James 
Me Quad e discusses American influences on British 
industries, with a view to show‘how foreign competition 
might be met. 

In many of our large engineering shops and other 
manufacturing establishments, new systems and methods 
of employment and pay are coming into use which; 
have long been familiar to American employers and 
employed :— 

One of the most important of these is a premium or bonus 
arrangement —a sort of alternative to piecework.... By it a 
workman receives a premium for completing any given piece of 
work in less than the usual time recognised for doing that work. 
... To take the engineering trade as an illustration, suppose, 
for example, a man is paid at the rate of 7s. per day, and he isi. 
put on to some part of a machine for the making of which six 
days is the recognised time. If he completes the job in five 
days he is paid a bonus of half a day’s wage, or 3s. 6d. 

Another variety of this bonus system is one which is in use in 
many of the great factories of America, By this method a piece 
of work is given out to a man, and a committee, consisting of, 
the best and most intelligent workmen in the establishment, 
decide not only what is the minimum snacc of time in which 
the work can lie done, but also how it shall lie done, the time to 
be spent over each operation, and even the tools to be used. 
This committee says to the workmen : “ Here is a piece" of 
work; if you finish it in the time we have fixed, which has 
been arrived at by careful examination and minute calcu¬ 
lation, we shall pay you a bonus of half the value of the time 
saved." 

The “one-break” system is another American idea 
which is becoming popular in England. 

By this arrangement the breakfast hour is done away with, and 
the men start work at seven or eight in the morning, having had 
a good meal; there being only one break during thfc rest of the 
day, for dinner. It is contended that this is a much better 
method, both for men and masters. The men do not start 
hungry, and being therefore fresher and belter rested, they are 
able to pay more attention, and consequently turn out more, 
and better work. 



JOaiiy Di*tatck.\ „ * Shine I " 

CkObus op Distinguished Citizens : " And they're kickin' up a row, 
•bout Chinese slavery' 1 ” 

” General Booth nat propounded a scheme for dealing forcibly with the 
* wont’ works .”—Daily , 




The Progress of Applied Science. 


TURBINE CUNAROERS. 

In view of the decision come to by the Cunard 
Company to fit their new vessels with turbine engines, 
the following details from the pen of H. Wheatley 
Ridsdale, and pictures of their working are of 
interest:— 

•Briefly described, a Parsons steam turbine is akin 
to’a windmill, the wind being replaced by steam, and 
the four arms of the mill by thousands of tiny arms, 
the smallest no larger than a man’s tooth, and the 
biggest no bigger than a stick of sealing-wax. But all 
are inclined in the direction of the steam. Imagine 
<row after row, forty or fifty or more, of these tiny 
teeth, arms, sails, vanes, blades, disposed on the out¬ 
side of a drum, .as shown in. the sketch of a Parsons 
turbine with the cover removed. Between them are 
other rows of blades set at an opposite angle to 
Ahose revolving, and marked “fixed blades.” These 
latter are fixed to the inside of the cylindrical jacket 
••which surrounds the whole machine. They project 
inwardly in rows between the moving ones, and just 
miss touching the revolving drum with their inner 
ends. In the same manner the projecting moving blades 
just miss touching the outer case with their outer ends. 
Nothing, in fact, does touch anything else in a turbine, 
•with the exception of the main shaft in its bearings. 
There is no friction, and therefore power is saved, 
there being no wear and tear. 

It is easy from this to see how the engine works. 
Thfe rush of steam, on entering the turbine, strikes the 
first row of stationary blades attached to the case, and 
iis directed diagonally on to the first row of blades 
.attached to the revolving drum, which accordingly 
devolves. After passing the first row of moving 
Iblades, the steam is again restored to the path of 
rectitude in the process of passing through the ensuing 
tow of stationary blades, whence it issues on to the 
.-second row of driving blades; and. so on, till, after 
driving row after row of blades, it reaches the con¬ 
denser, with every ounce of work stored up in it by 
4 he boiler utilised. 


Briefly, for land engines, the turbine beats the old 
reciprocating engines on the following points : cheap¬ 
ness of first cost, small weight and facility of transport, 
economy of space occupied, economy of steam and 
fuel, economy of oil; less attention, wear and tear, 



Turbine with the cover removed. 


repairs and depreciation ; preservation of efficiency 
during an indefinitely long life, total absence of 
vibration. 

Besides the Cunarders there are numerous Channel, 
boats being fitted with turbines, and two large pas¬ 
senger-cargo Allan Line Atlantic steamers. The 
Admiralty has a turbine destroyer, the Eden, now 
undergoing trials, and a cruiser of 10,000 horse-poweit, 
the Amethyst , receiving her engines. Germany has ft 
10,000 horse-power cruiser, Ersatz Afcrkur on the 
stocks, and a 7,000 horse-power destroyer. Francp 
is content with a first-class torpedo boat, now nearly 
ready to launch. Turbines find their way into all the 
largest, fastest, and most powerful vessels. The olde* 
types of engines will be reserved for powers too smalfl 
for the suitable application of turbines, or for trarnja 
steamers, where the propellers turn too slowly to suijt 
the new motor. 



The Largest Lend Turbine ever Constructed. 
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THE ELECTRIFICATION OF RAILWAYS. 

Every day brings the era of electricity nearer, and 
while familiarity with the electrically propelled trains 
increases, it is remarkable how 

little is known of the methods - - 

employed in harnessing the cur- f 
'rent to the service of man. The 
following account from a leading 
authority is of value :— 

The system on which the hopes of all ' 

far-seeing electrical engineers are set is 
the single ■ phase alternating current, 

which possesses all the advantages of the ^ 

direct current as to motor, with none of 

its drawbacks as to transmission. The fTl 

expensive sub-stations are dispensed I'liilliillti.ll{lH||i 11 

with; only one wire fixed overhead is f ' ' iB~H- 
required, from which the current is cob 
lected by means of a bow that cannot 
slip off the conductor, and enables points -- 

and crossings to lie negotiated without - — "vtS 

any trouble. With this system the source "X 

of energy, or live rail, is placed out of 
reach of men working on the line, and is 
altogether much safer than the direct cur¬ 
rent apparatus would be for main lines. 

The single-phase system has always 
berth the ideal of the electrical engineer, 

on account of its simplicity. The Westing- —. - 

house Company has been experimenting 
■with it for ten years, and has brought it 
to a state of practical perfection. The 

announcement that the British Wcstinghouse Company is pre¬ 
pared to instal this system, wherever required, enables us to 
look forward to a momentous revolution in electric traction at 
no distant date. 


One of the good points of the single-phase system is that the 
motors are very similar in construction to the direct current 
senes motor, and possess all its best features. 

Starting a heavy tram and bringing it up to schedule speed in 


t 's - 







Electric Train on the Mersey Line. 

a few seconds makes extra demands on the current supply- 
Kvery time a direct current train is started, the voltage has to 
be cut down by means of resistances, and a certain amount of 
energy is frittered away in heat. Starting presents no difficulty 
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to (he single-phase motor, and the heaviest train is set in motion 
easily and without the large waste of energy which takes place 
under the same conditions with the direct current motor. This 
saving of energy would amount by itself to quite a respectable 
figure at the end of the year.. 

In place of a control by resistances, known as rheostatic, the 
single-phase system obtains different speeds by varying the 
voltage by means of regulable transformers carried on the cars. 
These replace, the massive, intricate,. and costly direct current 
controller, Which is looked upon as a necessary evil, even by its 
best friends. 


THE USE OF ELECTRIC POWER IN COLLIERIES. 

In the Worlds Work Mr. Hodgkin writes:—Con¬ 
siderable attention has been attracted lately to the 
question of the use of electric power in collieries and 
mines in this country, owing to the appointment of a 
Departmental Committee to consider the drafting of 
rules to regulate its adoption. This Committee has 
now issued its Report, and it is not too much to say 
that it has been drawn up with singular fairness to 
all parties concerned. That this has not been an 
easy task will be readily appreciated when it is under¬ 
stood that the interests to be reconciled include the 
colliery and mine-owners, the miners themselves, the 
various manufacturers and suppliers of electrical 
plant and machinery, and the representatives of a 
cautious Government anxious to take every possible 
care of the lives of those employed in what is usually 
considered a dangerous occupation. 

The miner, of course, cannot be done without, 
whatever advances electrical power may make, but 
there are many operations performed by hand in a 
colliery which may with advantage be turned over to 
a machine where suitable motive power exists. The 
most successful applications of electricity in collieries 
in this country up to the present have been for 
pumping and for underground haulage, and electricity 
is also usefully employed underground for coal¬ 
cutting, that is, for undercutting the seam of coal, 
especially where this is only narrow. 

The coal-rutting machine is a very ingenious piece 
of mechanism, and is automatically drawn along the 
face of the coal at such speed as may be suitable to 
the size of the disc and the quality of the material in 
which it is working. A usual distance to be cut is 
sixty yards along the face in a “ shift ” of eight 
hours, the disc undercutting in the coal to a depth of 
four or five feet. There are many cases in this 
cotffttry where seams of two feet and less are being 
worked by means of electric coal-cutters, which it 
would not pay to touch if manual labour only were 
available, so that such coal would probably be lost 
were it not for this improved means of getting it, 

A further advance in the application of electricity 
has been made on the Continent, where the main 
winding-gear at the pit-head for drawing the coal up 
the shaft is worked electrically. It is, at present, 
open to question whether this method of winding is 
more economical than that hitherto in use, but the fact 
thatjt has ,been trie* goes to show the extraordinary 
adaptability of electricity to every form of work, 
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A ROTARY HOUSE FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 

In Cassell's Magazine there is given a description 
of an interesting experiment in house building. 
This experiment is based upon the necessity of the 
sun to the human constitution, and is calculated to be 
of extreme value to those threatened with consump¬ 
tion :— 

In the South of France may be seen an interesting liltIt- 
structure which lias earned the title of the “ Villa Tournesol,” 
from the fact that the dwelling is always turned towards the 
sun. It was erected by a well-known French architect. 
M. Eugene Petit, at the advice of Dr. Pellegrin, who con¬ 
tends that houses on this plan are ideal residences for those 
with weak chests or affected lungs. The house is square 
in shape, and the weight is carefully distributed. It is. 
built upon a steel turntable, which can be revolved by a 
slight effort. The dwelling shown in our photographs is .built 
of stone, brick, and iron, and is in every sense a well-finished 
building. Running through the centre of the structure to the 
foundation is an upright rod, with a crossbar forming two 
handles like the bars of a capstan. By means of this arrange¬ 
ment two men can turn the table and the house at the same 
time. There are holes in the platform for the passage of water 
and sewer pipes, electric wires, etc. Another interesting fact is, 
the entire absence of windows at the sides or back of the house, 
so that there can be no draughts. All the windows are set back, 
so that the occupant can sit outside, in the open air and sun¬ 
shine, without feeling any draughts. “ A house of this descrip¬ 
tion,” says Dr. Pellegrin, “situated in a healthy, sdnny climate, 
is the best possible way of curing consumption and similar dis¬ 
eases.” 

The Largest Power Station in the World. 

In Page's Magazine Mr. H. C. Fyfc gives an account 
of the new generating station in Chelsea, which, besides- 
being the largest power station in the world, will have a 
most important bearing upon the development of electric 
traction in London. 

This immense power house will furnish current for the working 
of the Metropolitan District Railway and the three “Tubes” 
now under construction, and controlled by the “ Underground 
Electric Railways Company of London, Limited," via. : — 

(1) Baker Street and Waterloo. 

(2) Charing Cross, Euston, and Hampstead. 

(3) Great Northern, Piccadilly, and Bromptnn. 

The total length of these lines is over sixty-three miles, the 
District Railway accounting for about forty. The work of laying 
the two conductor rails over the District system is now being 
rapidly pushed forward. 

The Lots Road generating station is noteworthy for three 
reasons: — 

(1) It will be the first great j>nwer house to employ steam 
turbines exclusively. 

(2) It will be the largest electric traction station in the world. 

(3) It will contain the largest steam turbines ever built. 

In the Magazine of Commerce is given a fall descrip¬ 
tion of a wonderful new industry. This is nothing less 
than the making of building stone from sand. The 
possibilities opened up by this manner of utilising 
what has hitherto been a waste product are set forth at 
some length. 

“ How the Public Schools Fight ” is ho description of 
the primitive encounters with fists such as Hhghten the 
pages of “ Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” It is the title Of a 
sketch by Alfred Wynne, in the Royal, of the sham wars 
carried on twice a year m the neighbourhood of Aldershot 
by the cadets from, the public schools. Mqre than thirty 
schools send contingents,amounting in all to a small 
army of some 4,000 men—artillery? engineers, andmfahtry; 



- -Languages and Letter-writing. 


S O for letter3, from teachers express great satisfaction ■ 
fl .with.the new arrangement of the scholar's corre- 
' spondence by which te tellers in different countries 
are ptatei'in direct communication with one another, the 
English lists being published by the Revue Universitaire 
*• twice’ a year, and the entire lists being also published 
twice a year by the Modern Language Association. Some 
very busy teachers prefer the old plan by which boys and 
girls were all paired from this office, and as my intention 
in making the change was not to avoid work, but to give 
the Correspondence a firmer basis, I am quite willing to 
continue the arrangement as before, only in such cases I 
shall be compelled to ask teachers u> send me as many 
penny stamps as they send names, because 1 cannot, as 1 
used formerly, pair all by making one simple list, and now 
need to send as many communications as there are 
scholars. .-The last-issue of the Modern Language 
Quarterly (David Nutt, Long Acre, price 3s. 6d.) should 
,be read by all teachers of languages. Besides studies on 
Phonetics it contains valuable articles on the analysis of 
the results^ ahd a discussion on the Papers set at the 
exafninations for the Home and India Civil Service, the 
Woolwich, Greenwich, Military and Koval Naval Colleges; 
the Paper oh the Society of Professors of Modern Lan¬ 
guages in France is very interesting. As regards the price 
of the Quarterly , 1 may remind readers that members of 
the Association receive it free, and that the membership 
fee is 10s. 6d. annually. 

r > EXCHANC.E OK HOMES. 


The exchange of homes (which from the beginning 
seemed to tls the natural result of the exchange of 
letters) > is making great strides between France 
and Germany, and to those of us who recollect the hatred 
generated by the Franco-German War this is 
one of the most wonderful results. We English 
are said to be much more willing to travel than 
foreigners, and yet it is from France 1 get continually the 
complaint : “.1 have five, eight, ten people eager to 
exchange their children, and no English people ready to 
accept our offer ” ; a reproach 1 feel rather keenly. It is, 
of course, difficult to arrange for a boy or girl to be absent 
from classes tor a whole year, but surely for the holiday 
roonths t such a boon should be accepted. Looking over 
my notes 1 find constantly the remark that boys and girls 
exchanged should certainly be those who themselves 
sincerely desire this and intend to study. On the English 
side it must be remembered that our ideas of comfort 
and those obtaining in France arc quite different, and 
that on both sides the young folks should be willing to 
take all in a sort of picnic spirit, with a determination to 
enjoy everything and to grumble at nothing. Whenever 
we have been able to arrange an exchange, satisfaction 
has always been expressed, and I would give here some 
letters if only there were space for them. I must just 
remark that wc ourselves have never asked for any fee 
in connection with this exchange ; but there is, of course; 
n large expense in connection with it, and l note that 
the French Bureau, with whom we work, ask for fees. 

A Russian lady, a tpacher,. living in St. Petersburg, 
would like td„,exchange homes with an Englishwoman. 

A Polish, lady, living in Austria, would be very pleased 
to receive nan English lady a? guest for a few months. 

Adults tyho need correspondents should give particulars 
as to age and .contribute one shilling towards . 

the cprtqf;6fa*cb, -,t 


ESPERANTO. 

T 

the 

glar . . 

recommended. Turning the pages I find a scholarly, 
article, thirty pages long, upon the principles of mathe¬ 
matics. Looking for the writer’s name, I find it is 
M. Couturat, and then I wander back in thought tp 
London and Esperanto, for, tell it not in Gath, this 
mathematician is one of the firmest believers in the 
utility of an artificial key language, one of the contribu-: 
tors to a medical Review which, in order to reach scien¬ 
tists in every country, is written in Esperanto. In my 
mind is the query, how many of our wise men arc open- 
minded enough to refrain from counting this ideal, of an 
extra-national key language understandable by all, as a 
simple freak ? 

At the llolborn Restaurant last month Mr. O’Connor 
lectured to about 400 people. The President was the 
Earl of Denbigh, and one result of the meeting was the 
formation of a class with about fifty members. This is,. 
in a sense, a private class, as is that at Cussack’s Insti¬ 
tute, Moorgate, but there are plenty of others free to any 
who choose to attend. 

“the esperantist.” 

In The Esperantist of February (London Esperanto 
Club, 41, Outer Temple, W.C., 3s. yearly) I notice that' 
in one of the last groups formed, that at Newcastle-on-' 
Tyne, the Consuls of the United States, Italy, and Bel¬ 
gium are amongst the members, and that the group at 
Malta lately started is rapidly increasing its member¬ 
ship ; there are now seventy-two members, belonging, 
chiefly to the professional classes. 

“ A New Hobby that May Bring you a Living” is the 
title of a booklet published at 10, St. Alban’s Road, 
Colchester, price 6d. Esperanto is scarcely that far 
yet, but it is good to be prepared, and 1 may note, by 
the wav, that two teachers at least have found their 
incomes increased by the Esperanto lessons which they, 
have been entreated to give. 

FRIENDS WHO HOED FREE CLASSES. 

Tuesday, 8 p.m., The Raleigh College, Brixton Ilill ; 
7.45 p.m., Commercial College, Woodgrange Road, 
Forest Gate, Mr. Mottcau. 

Wednesday, 7.30 p.m., The Bungalow, Cranes Park, 
Surbiton, Mr. II. Howard; 8.0 p.m., Spencer College, 
Merton Road, Wimbledon, Mr. Inge; 6.30 p.m., The 
Gouin Schools, 34, Harrington Road, South Ken¬ 
sington. 

Thursday, 6,30 p.m., Gouin Schools, 16, Finsbury 
Circus, E.C., followed at 8 p.m. by a conversation . 
class; for particulars write to M iss Schafer, 8, 
Gloucester Crescent, Regent’s Park, N.W.; 7.45 p.m., 
17, Thornecombe Road, East Dulwich, Mr. G. W. 
Bul]en. 

Ilford, Mr. Jeffrey, 42, Park Road. 

Clapham, Mr. Bacon, 170, Clapham Park Road. 

Brixton, Mr. Eagle, 21, Kellett Road. 

Published at the Review of Reviews Office:— 
O’Connor’s Complete Manual, is. 7jd. post free; 
O’Connor’s - Engfish-Esp. Dictionary, 2s. 8d.; and 
Motteau’s Esperanto-Eng. Dtctiqmary, ' 2s. 8d. The 
Braille Grammar and the 'sightccr edition of M. Cart > 
can also be obtained. . i x. 


aking up a grave French scientific Review jpublished by 
well-known Maison Colin, the Macmilkws of Paris, I 
tee. hastily over its contents, for it has been specially 
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Diary for February; 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

Feb. I.—The customary dinners to their supporters in the 
Houses of Parliament are given by the Leaders of each Party ... 
The telegrams which have been exchanged between the ( olonial 
Office and the Governor of Cape Colony are published ... The 
Arbitration Convention between Great Britain and Italy is signed 
in Rome. 

Feb. 2.—The King in person opens Parliament ... Mr. 
Balfour is absent from Parliament owing to an attack of influenza 

Major-General the Hon. Sir K. Taltet is appointed Governor 
of the State of Victoria, Australia, 

Feb. 3.—Mr. Chamberlain presides at a meeting of the Literal 
Unionist Council to consider the future of the Association .. 
A Blue-book is issued containing further correspondence relating 
to affairs in the Transvaal ... Extensive floods occur in the 
Thames Valley owing to the heavy and continuous rains ... The 
Servian Cabinet resigns ... The two Houses of Convocation 
meet, and the Archbishop of Canterbury brings forward the 
subject of the Representative Church Council. 

Feb. 4. — The 
Home Secretary re- „ 
ceives a deputation 
of the Parliamen¬ 
tary Committee of 
the Trade Union 
Congress ... The 
President of the 
Local Government 
Board receives a 
deputation ol the 
representatives of 
the Associations of 
Municipal Corpora¬ 
tions ... Six New 
York theatres are 
. dosed by the Mayor 
until their safety 
against fire is in¬ 
sured. 

Feb. 5. — The 
Government of 
Newfoundland re¬ 
new the French 
shore mot/us vivendi 
for another year. 

Feb. 6.—Negotiations between Japan and Russia are broken 
off 1 the Ministers on both sides are withdrawn. The Japanese 
residents at Vladivostok hastily leave for Japan .. A Blue- 
book on the Tibetan question is published ... The Conference 
of the Labour Representative Committee is concluded at 
Bradford ... The King, by Warrant, appoints the members of 
the new Army Council. 

Feb. 7.—Great fire at Baltimore, U.S.A. 

Feb. 8.—A Blue-book is issued on India and the fiscal 
question ... Mr. Chamberlain, it is announced, will not resume his 
attendance in the House of Commons until after' Easter . . 1 he 
. legislative Council at Pretoria decide to postpone taking steps 
with regard to the importation of native labour owing to. a com- 
nm'niraHnn from thf» Home Government ... A deputation of 

Home Office 
A 


Prince Alexander of Teck takes place in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor ... Amass meeting is 'held in the Queen’s Hall “to 
protest against the importation of indentured' Chinese labour 
Into the Transvaal ” ... The Labour Ordinance is'lead a third 
time in the Legislative Council in Pretoria ..1 The polling takes 

elections h 


have 



Fire Escapes at the Opera House, 
interest in the 


munication from the Home Government 
the National Vigilance Association attends at the 
on questions arising out of the work of the association 
new Servian Government is formed. 

■ Feb. 9.—The Aborigines Protection Society carries a resolu¬ 
tion against the employment of Chinese under servile condi¬ 
tions ... The estimated loss by the Baltimore fire is 70,090,000 
dols.: there is no loss of life ... The United States addresses a 
'.Note to the powers askW. if. they are willing to join in a 
notice that ,the integrity, of,,China must bp maintained, both 
/lurinfthostilities and thereafter, by both Russia and Tapan^,,. 

Feb, 10.—The marriage^of Princess Alice of Albany, puth 


place in all divisions of Cape Colony where the e. 
not already taken place. 

Feb. 11.—The King holds a Council, and signs a Proclama¬ 
tion of neutrality in the war between Japan.and, Russia ... 
I’resident Roosevelt signs a Proclamation declaring thp neutrality 
of the United States in the Russo-Japanese War,... The Russian 
Minister of Finance issues a note to the public, warning them 
against rashly selling Russian securities, as Russian credit is 
untouched by events in the Far Etist . . Sif II. Campbell* 
Ranncrman, with Mr. Chamberlain's consent,, sends for publica¬ 
tion the correspondence between them in 1899 ...' The Duke of 
Devonshire has a conference at Westminster, with the Parl’a- 
inenlary members of the Free Food League ... Mr. Chamberlain * 
leaves London for Egypt. 

Feb. 12. — The 
King’s Letters 
Patent appointing 
the new Army 
Council is published 
in the . London 
Gazette An Im¬ 
perial edjet issued 
at 1’elfin, proclaims 
the neutrality of 
China in the war 
telween Russia and 
Japan A letter 
signed by Messrs. 
Botha, P'e La Rey, 
Burger Smut, and 
ten oilier Boer 
leaders,' is tele¬ 
graphed to Mr. 
I.yttclton,' which 
says that’ the over¬ 
whelming ’ majority 
of the Boers are 
unalterably opposed 
to' the'introduction 
of Asiatic labour ... 

The ’Legislative Council at Pretoria gives its assent' to the 
Labour Importation Ordinance. The Council is prorogued until 
May 2nd ... The Imperial Bank of Russia raises the rate of 
discount I per cent. 

Feb. 13.—-The dismissal of Lord Roberts, Coptinander-in- 
t .hief. Sir 1 '. Kelly-Kenny, and other high officials of the War 
. Office is announced ... A terrible, gale round the coast’and in 
Channel.... Mr. Balfour leaves London for the South Coast 
. The full text of Mr. Hay’s proposals to the Powers Reinsure the 
integrity anti neutrality uf, China is published at Washington ... 

A volume of the evidence given .before the Johannesburg Labour 
Commission is issued. 

Feb. 15.— it is officially announced that,.in. consequence of the 
abolition of the office . of Commander-iniChief, Lqrd Roberts 
retires from the War Office ... The Cape Colony.-.elections, are 
,concluded; the result ifc a Progressive majority of,five in the 
new House of Assembly ... A Parliamentary Paper is-issued 
. containing correspondence respecting the Russian occupation of 
Manchuria. , ; . ■ 

Feb. 16.—The Powers agree to the strict Neutrality of.China; 
the, agreement is,embodied iii a formaJU convention, which Lord 
■ Lansdowne signs op,behalf of thpRritjsh Government. »v<. : 

Feb. 17.—There i^,■seriousirioMngtaJ.Rostoff, wr-Russf* :.;.- The 
...Albanian ritpng agpinsd {furkeyiaasumes. serious* proportiAriii. 

... Feb, 1$,.—The-Spriggpijbinet at Cape Town rtsiipte Office, 


Berlin. The result of the Kaiser’s 
Chicago Fire. 
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and Ur. Jameson undertaken the formation of a Ministry ... 
The British Government issues a Supplementary Army Esti¬ 
mate of £*, 700,000 ... A Parliamentary Paper on Tariff 
Wars between European States is issued. 

Feb. w.—The Labour Ordinance is promulgated at Pre¬ 
toria ... The Planters’Association of Ceylon appoints a deputa¬ 
tion to protest against the non -removal of the tax of 2d. 
Imposed on4ea as a war tax. 

Feb. 20.—-Lord Monkswell, Chairman L.C.C., formally opens 
a new pumping-station at I«ts Road, Chelsea ... Dr. Jameson 
completes the formation of his ministry for Cape Colony ... 
Two representatives of the Rand Labour Association are at 
Tien-tsin arranging for contingents of Chinese coolies ... A 
Naval Defence meeting is held at Wellington, New Zealand ... 
The worst panic since 1870 occurs on the Paris Bourse ... 
Rumours of Nationalist successes in North-west Uruguay are 
current . . A disastrous fire occurs in a celluloid factory iu 
Paris ; many girls lose their lives. 

Feb. 22.—The London Water Arbitration gives its awards in 
respect of the claims of four of the companies ... The Uagu* 
Tribunal gives its award in the Venezuela Customs arrangements 
in settlement of the claims of the Powers against Venezuela. 

Feb. 23.—In the German Reichstag a debate criticising the 
expense incurred on the German troops in China. .. . The 
Panama Treaty is ratified by more than a two-thirds majority, 
without any amendments, by the Senate of the United States. ~ 
Mr. Long receives a deputation of 400 delegates on the subject 
of vagrancy. He promises them a committee of inquiry. 

Feb. 24.—The Naval Estimates for the year 1904-5 are issued, 
the total estimate being /36,889,50a, an increase of /2,432,00a 
on last year ... Mr. Balfour returns to London .. The Budget 
Committee of the Reichstag makes some reductions in the esti¬ 
mates for the German force in China. 

Feb. 25.—Mr. Long receives a deputation from the rural 
Housing and Sanitation Association ... The Coal Conciliation 
Board agree to a continuation of the Board for a term of three 
years ... The Budget Committee of the Reichstag makes further 
reductions in the estimates for the German force in China ... 
A fire takes place in an old coffee house near St. Faul’s, seven 
persons perish. 

Feb, 26.—Lord Plunket is appointed Governor of New 
Zealand in succession to Lord Ranfurlcy ... The War Office 
Committee holds its final meeting ... The National Liberal 
Federation holds a general Committee at Leeds ; resolutions are 
icarried condemning the fiscal proposals of Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain, and also the introduction of Chinese labour into 
the Transvaal. 

Feb. 27." -The debate in the Reichstag in reference to the 
activity of Russian Police in Germany is resumed. 

Feb. 28.—There is an open-air meeting at Mile End to pro¬ 
test against the enslavement of Chinamen in the Transvaal. 

Feb, 29.—The Government issues Part II. of the Report of 
the War Office, with the new Army Scheme. 

THE WAR (between Japan and Russia). 

Feb. 9.—War begins between Russia and japan ... Japan 
publishes a manifesto explaining her reasons for taking action 
... A Japanese squadron attacks the Russian fleet in Port 
Arthur harbour and damages two men-of-war and a cruiser, with 
torpedoes ... Twenty Japanese vessels arrive at Chemulpo, on 
their way to Seoul. 

Feb. 10.—A naval engagement takes place off the harbour of 
Chemulpo, in which the Japanese disable two Russian warships, 
the Variag and Koreitz ... The Japanese land 19,000 troops at 
Chemulpo ... The Japanese occupy Seoul ... The Russian 
crews take refuge on board the French cruiser Pascal. 

F«b. 14.—The Russian torpedo transport Ytntsei founders 
from an explosion off Taliewan Bay; over ninety lives are lost. 

Feb. 12—Hie Russian Diplomatic Staff embark at Yokohama 
cntheir return to Russia ... M. Pavloff, the Russian Minister 
at Seoul, leaves for Chemulpo ... Russian Reserves are called 
cut in Siberia and several other provinces. 

, Fdb. u.r-The Gsand Dukes Cyril and Boris of Russia 
lesvefor tie sAt bf w&t ... The Japanese make another attack 


on Port Arthur with torpedo boats, under cover of a blinding 
snowstorm. 

Feb. 15.—Admiral Alexeieffleaves Port Arthur for Harbin. 

Feb. 16.—A German steamer,* carrying dynamite to Port 
Arthur, is seized at Yokohama ... British and American ships 
detained at Port Arthur are released on the demand of the 
Consuls of ihe two Powers ... The two new Japanese cruisers, 
A'atuga and Niss/rin, which sailed from Genoa on January 9th, 
arrive at Yokosuka ... The Russian squadron returns to Vladi- 
vpstok. 

Feb. 19. -The Japanese cruiser AMtsushima arrives at Shang¬ 
hai. The Russian gun-boat Mandjnr remains anchored in Shang¬ 
hai harbour. 

Feb. 20.--Some hundreds of Cossacks reach Chon-ju, south 
of the Yalu. 

Feb. 22.—Three Japanese officers, disguised as coolies, are 
arrested by the Russian guards on the Sungari River ; they are 
tried and Imaged twenty-four hours after their arrest ... Vice- 
Admiral Makharoff is appointed to the command of the Russian 
Pacific Ocean Fleet. 

Feb. 23.—General Sakharoff is appointed Russian Minister 
of War ad interim, while General Kouropatkine goes to Man¬ 
churia. 

Feb. 24.—The Japanese endeayour to block Port Arthur 
harlxiur by sinking four old ship filled with explosives. These 
vessels are sunk, but do not block tHfe harbour ... Mr. Hay 
is informed that the Japanese Government formally concluded 
a treaty with the Emperor of Korea, which guarantees the 
independence of Korea. m 

Feb. 28.—There is a skirmish at Ping-yang, in Korea ; the 
Russians fall back, 

BY-ELECTIONS. 

Feb. 9.—Mr. Alban Gibbs, Member for the City of London, 
having resigned his seat in the House of Commons, because of 
being concerned in a Government contract, is re-elected without 
opposition. 

Feb. I2.—Mr. Vicary Gibbs having accepted a Government 
contract, resigns his seat for Mid-Herts, this results in a contest 
for the representation ; polling takes place, with the following 
result:— 


Mr. Bimford Slack (Liberal and Free Trader)... 4,757 
Mr. Vicary Gibbs (Tory and Protectionist) .4,625 

Free Trade majority. 132 

Feb. 26.—Owing to the death of Mr. Powell Williams a 
vacancy occurs in the representation of the South Division of 
Birmingham, the following is the result of the poll:— 

Lord Morpeth (L.U.) 5.299 

Mr. Hirst Hollowell (I..) . 2,223 

Liberal Unionist majority . 3,076 


Reduced Unionist majority, 497. 

PARLIAMENTARY. r 

House of Lords. 

Feb. 2.—The King opens Parliament. The Speech from the 
Throne. Debate on the Address; speeches by Lord Spencer 
and Lord Lansdcrwne. The Address is agreed to. 

Feb. u.—Asiatic Labour in South Africa; speeches by Lord 
Ripon, the Duke of Marlborough and the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. 

Feb. 12.—Earl Grey resumes the debate on Chinese Labour 
in the Transvaal; speech by Lord Carrington, the Earl of 
Onslow and Lord Lansdowne. 

Feb, 15.—Lord Lansdowne, replying to Lord Spencer, states 
that the rumour that the Japanese# with Great Britain’s con¬ 
nivance, had made use of Wei-hai-Wei, was absolutely false . . 
Affairs in Macedonia ; speeches by Lord Lansdowne and Lord 
Spencer. » 
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Feb, 16.—Sea Fisheries Bill, second reading ... Railway 
Companies and Agricultural Traffic speech by Lord Onslow. 

Feo. 18.—Lord Crewe's motion on Negotiation and Retalia¬ 
tion { speeches by Lord Balfour, Lord Salisbury, Lord Tweed* 
■mouth and Lord Selborne. • 

Feb. 19.—Fiscal Policy ; speeches by the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire, the lord Chancellor, Lord Spencer, Lord Carrington and 
Lord Lansdowne. On a division— 


For Lord Crewe’s motion . 47 

Against . 98 

Majority against . 51 


Feb. 22.— Irish Land Purchase Act; speech by Lord Mus* 
kerry. Motion withdrawn. 

Feb. 23.—Sedond Reading Weights and Measures (Metric 
System) Bill 

Feb. 2$.—British Neutrality—statement by Lord Selborne. 

Feb. 26.—The Tibetan Question. 

House of Commons. 

Feb. 2.—The Address; speeches by Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman and Mr. Austen Chamberlain . . The Whitaker- 
Wright Case, statement by the Attorney-General. 

Feb. 3.—The Address ;• speech by Mr. J. Redmond on the 
■views of the Irish Party. Mr. Wyndhani replies. 

Feb. 4.—Mr. Morley declines to withdraw his Amendment on 
the fiscal question on account of Mr. Balfour’s indisposition .. 
Address; Discussion of the subject of Macedonia resumed ; 
speech by Lord Percy ... The Commission on the War in South 
Africa; speeches by Mr. Robson, Dr. Macnamara, and Mr. 
Wyndhani, Sir C. Dilke, and Mr. Chamberlain. 

Feb. 5.—The Address; Mr. Robson’s Amendment ; speeches 
by Sir II, Campbell-Bannerman, Mr, Chamberlain, Mr. 
Brodrick and Mr. Arnold-Forster ... The Amendment is 
negatived on a division by 278 votes against 192—majority 
86 ... The debate on the Address adjourns on the motion of 
Mr. J. Walton. 

Feb. 8.—Mr. Walton's Amendment is withdrawn ... Mr. 
Morley’s Amendment to the Address; speeches by Mr. Morley, 
Mr. Gerald Balfour, and Sir M. llicks-Beach. 

Feb. 9.—The Address ; Mr. Morley’s Amendment. 

Feb. 10.—Address: Mr. Morley’s Amendment. 

Feb. 11.— The debate on Mr. Morley’s Amendment is 
resumed. 

Feb. 12.—The debate on Mr. Morley’s Amendment is 
resumed. 

Feb. 15.—Mr. Morley’s Amendment ... Division ... For the 
Amendment, 276. Against, 327. Majority against, 51. 

Feb. 16.—The Address: Chinese labour for the Transvaal 
Gold Mines. > 

Feb. 17.—The Address: Chinese labour continued ... 
The Amendment is rejected l>y 281 votes against 230 ... Govern¬ 
ment majority, 51. 

Feb. 18.—The Address: Irish Land Purchase Act. 

Feb. 19.—The Address : An Amendment on the Unemployed 
Question is moved by Mr. Keir Ilardie. 

On a division— 


For the Amendment . 151 

Against . 231 

Majority against. 80 


Feb. 22.—Committee of Supply, Army Supplementary Esti¬ 
mates j speeches by Mr. Arnold-Forster and Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman ... Chinese Labour for the Transvaal ... On a 
division the majority for the Government is 56. 

Feb. 23.—In Supply, .Supplementary Naval Estimate of 
£1,270,000; speeches by Mr. E. Robertson, the Chancellor the 
Exchequer, Mr..Ritchie, Mr. l’retyman and Sir E, Reed. The 
vot* is agreed to ... The consideration of the Supplementary 
Army Vote of £2,700,003 is resumed j speeches by Sir C. Dilke 
and Mr. Brodrick ... Transit and Railway Rates in Ireland ; 
speech byMr. Wyndhani. 


Fhotegrafk fy) • [Btrrxferd, 

The lute Sir Leslie Stephen. 


Feb. 24k - ■ 
■Supple mentary 
Civil Service 
Estimates, Royal 
Palaces and Parks, 
vote agreed to ... 
National Educa¬ 
tion in Ireland ; 
speeches hy Mr. 
Sheehy and the 
Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Feb. 25. - 
Army Supplemen¬ 
tary Estimates. 
Criticisms of rlie 
Somaliland ex¬ 
pedition ; speeches 
byMr. Broad hurst, 
Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. Labouchere, 
Mr. Burns, Mr. 
Ritchie, and Mr, 
Arnold-Forster ... 
Sir E. Vincent 
criticises the cx- 
penditure of 
£900,000 on 
South African 


Railways without the consent of Parliament. 

Feb. 26. Musical Copyright Bill, second reading Miners 
F.iglit Hours Bill, second reading. 

Feb. 29.—Navy Estimates; .statement by Mr. Pretyman ; 
amendment by Mr. Roberts; speeches by Mr. Arnold-Forster, 
Mr. K. Robertson, and Sir II. Campbell-Bannerman. Tin- 
amendment is rejected on a division by 174 votes against 122 
--majority, 32. 


«t 


SPEECHES. 


Feb. 1.—Mr. Asquith, in London, on Imperial Defence ... 
Mr. Churchill, m Edinburgh, on the fiscal question. 

Feb. 8.—The Duke of Devonshire, at the Guildhall, in reply 
to Mr. Chamberlain, considers that the people of this country 
already make sacrifices in order to unite the Empire. 

Feb. 19. - Mr. Winston Churchill, at Manchester, on the 
duty of Free Traders to this country. 

Feb. 20.—Sir G. Parker, at Bristol, in praise of Protection... 
Sir John Gorst, at Rhondda Valley, on the evils of Protection. 

Feb. 23. Mr. Root, at Chicago, on the Monroe Doctrine... 
Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, in Birmingham, on drink and 
education. 

Feb. 26.—Lord Selborne, at VVoodbridge, defends the Fiscal 
Policy of Ministers and the heavy Navy Estimates ... Mr. 
Asquith, at Harrogate, on the fatal fruits of nine years of Tory 
administration, with proposals of fiscal reform which would be 
ruinous to the Empire ... Mr. John Morley, in Durham, on fiscal 
policy and the Chinese labour question. 

Feb. 27.—Mr. Brodrick, in Manchester, defends the Govern* 
merit ... Mr. Arnold-Forster, in London, on the Volunteers, 

Feb. 29.—Lord Rosebery on the Liberal League. 


OBITUARY. 

Feb. 2.- Mr. W. C. Whitney (New York), 62. 

Feb. 3.— Mr. Pickard, M.P., 62, 

Feb. 5.- Senor Machfachan (Monte Video). 

Feb. 6.- Mr. Powell Williams, M.P., 63 ... The Mae- 
Dermot, K.C., 69. 

Feb. 7.- The Earl of Ravensworth, 70; Sir George Morice. 
Feb. 8.- -The Rev. Alfred Ainger, Master of the Temple, 66. 
Feb. 9.- -Mr. Charles Williams (journalist), 67, 

Feb, 14,—Vice-Admiral Woolcome, 72 ; Mme. Lilian Eldee. 
Feb. 1 j.—Senator Hanna, of Ohio, 06. 

Feb. 21 —Lieut.-General McMahon, F.R.S., F.G.S., 73. 
Feb. 22, Sir Leslie Stephen, 71, , 
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N.B.—The Editor of the Review of Reviews’ regrets that owing to the exigencies of space the Contents of 
Periodicals received after date can no longer be inserted in these columns. The following Table includes only 
the leading articles of the Periodicals published in "England for the current month received before going to 
press and those of the Foreign Periodicals for the past month. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


Antiquary.— Elliot Stock. 6d. March. 

Letters from France and the Low Countries, 1814-1819. Concl. Richard 
Twining. 

The Brasses in Milton Abbey, Dorset. ■ lllus. Rev. H. Peiitin. 

The White Paternoster. E. C. Vansittart. 

Notes on Derbyshire Fonts, lllus. Contd. G.,Le Blanc Smilli. 

The Ashes of Innocent HI, W. U. Wallace. 


Architectural Record.— 14, Vkskv Street, New York. • as cts. 

Feb. 

Works of Horace Trumbaeer in Philadelphia. lllus. 

The Warehouse and Factory in Architecture, lllus. Contd.' .Russell 
Sturgis. 

The Architecture of Kansas City. lllus. F. M, Howe. 

The First Church of the Christian Scientists at New York. >* lllus. ' 


Arena.— Gav and Bird, ay cts. Feb. 

Divine Immanence. James Boyd llrady. 

Beauty and Social Progress. John Ward Stimson. 

Emerson’s “Sphinx." Charles Malloy. 

Two Arguments against Direct I .rgislatijn. Eltweed Pomeroy. 

How Proportional Representation has worked in Belgium. Robert Tyson. 
The Supreme Economic Evil. K. S. Wicklin. 

The Message of the England of the Forties to America To-day. Amy C. 
Rich. 

The Ever-Womanly. Newell Dmibar. 

’ Art Journal.— H. Virtue. IS. M. March. 

The Collection of William Newell. Ulus. Guy F. I.aking. 

The Art of Oliver Halt, lllus. Frank Kinder. 

Decorative Natural History. lllus, Douglas English. 

The Flemish School in the National Gallery of Scotland. lllus. David C. 
Thomson. 

Talbot Hughes. lllus. Ernest Radford. 

Supplements;—"Noire Dame, Paris” after J. Roux Champion; and 
“ Applique. Work ” after Talbot Hughes. 


Atlantic Monthly.— Gav and Bird. is. Feb, 

Wall Street and the Country. C. A. Conant. 

Lynching; a Southern View. C. H. Poe. 

Recollections of Lincoln. H. Villard. 

English and American Cousins. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

Is Commercialism in Disgrace ? John Graham Brooks. 

Fra Paolo Sarpi. Contd. Andrew 1 ). White. 

Timotbeus and the Persians. J. I, Manatt. 

George Borrow. II. W. Boynton. 

$adm!nton Magazine. — Evke and SrornswooDE. is. March. 
Raby. ■ lllus. Percy Stephens. 

Racegoers and Racegoing. A Racegoer. 

Some Medium-Piirc Modern Motors, Ulus. Claude Johnson. 
Wild-Goose-Shooting in South Wales. Ulus. Guy Speir. 

Two Days on a Japanese Trout Stieain. lllus. C. L. Nolan. 

The Wrestling Furore. P. Longlmrst. 

Recollections of Racehorses, lllus. E. Somerville Tattersall. 
•BJue-Grouse ; Shouting in British Columbia. R. Leckie Ewing. 

The Soldier m the Saddle. lHus. Major Arthur Hughes-Onslow, 


Bankers* Magazine. — w aterlow. is. 6d. March,. 
Colonial and F'oreign Banks in this Country. 

The Fiscal Question and the Money Market. W. R. 1 -awson. 


Blackwood’S Magazine,— Blackwood, as. 6d. March. 
Viscount Gough. G. W. Forrest. 

The Pytchley Country. 

Scolopaxiana; Habits and Habitat. Scolopax. 

Whitaker Wright Finance. ’ 

Musings without Method. Contd.' 

The Opening of the War. With Map. Active List. 

Thy Political Outlook. 

Bookman.— Hodder and Stoughton. 6d. Fob. K. 

Goethe, lllus. Fid ward Dowden. 

.Bookman.— (America.) Dodd, Mead and Co., New. York. 33 cts. 

Feb. • 

inff. ’< lllus. Edwin Bjorkman. 
nd Public Libcaries. .-Ulus. C. A. Nelson. 

__ ml Novel. Frederick Taber Cooper. 

The Southern Woman in New York, lllus. Julia'R. Tutwiler,' 
HiflryrWetttrsds. Harry Thurston Peck, 


Broad Views.— Kegan Paul. is. 6d. F'eb. lj. 

The Two Party System. 

The Memory of Nature. _ A. P. Sinnett. 

The Problem of Macedonia. L. A. Coromilas. 

India and Preferential Tariffs. _ Sir Roper Lethbridge. 

A Record of International Arbitration. Contd. J. Gennadius. 

The Soldier’s Emoluments. An Army Paymaster. 

Morocco. 

Canadian Magazine.— Ontario Publishing Co., Toronto. 93 tts» 

Feb. 

The Port of Sydney, Australia. Ulus. G. A. King. 

A National Observatory. Ulus. W. J. London. 

Mr. Hearst of the United States. Ulus. G. J, Kneeland. 

Can Canada make Her Own Treaties? Prof. Goldwtn Smith. 

Some Comments 011'the Alaskan Award. F". C. Wade. 

The F'ight for North America. lllus. Contd. A. G. Bradley. 

Captain.—N evvnks. 6d. eMarch. 

How Wild Animals are trained. Ulus. H. J. Shepstone, 

Why Some Schools fail in Athletics. C. B. Fry, 

Cassell’s Magazine.—C asskli.. 6d. Match. 

The Opera in Paiis. lllus. G. E. Dubois. 

Cup Ties played under Difficulties. lllus. Harold Macfatlane. 

London’s Cheapest Hotels, lllus. W. B. Kobeitsou. 

Veterans of the Btilish F'lect. Ulus. A. S. Hurd. 

’Tis a F'ine Hunting Day. lllus. H. Sutcliffe. 

Rye and Winchclse.t. lllus. G. G. Smith. 

Air. and Mrs. Seymour Hicks, lllus. S. Datk. 

Pall Mall, lllus. A. Wallis Mjets. 

Cassler's Magazine.— 33. Bi-dsord Street, Si-rand. is. Feb. 13. 
The War Fleets of Japan and Russia, lllus. A. S. Hint 
Portable Electric Drilling and Riveting Machines, lllus. F. C. Pcikins. 
The Technology of Paint and Varnish. A. Jl. Sabin. 

The Widening Use of Steel Castings in the Coiled States, lllus. W. I’. 
Barba. 

Multi-Cylinder Locomotives. Ulus. Could. J. F. Cairns. 

The Individual Application of Electric Motors to Machinery. Ulus. W*. 
Cooper. 

Catholic World.— M, Paternoster Row. is. F'eb. 13. 

The Very Reverend George Deslmn. Rev. G. M. Seatle. 

Herbert Spencer. Rev. j. J. Fox. 

Catholic F’ugland intlie Olden Time. Ulus. William Seton. 

Prof. Harnack and the Gospel. F’ather Cuthbert. 

“ Parsifal ” and a Great Literary Century. Dr. J. J. Walsh. 

Christine de Pisan, lllus. F\ P. Henry. 

Century Magazine.— Macmillan, ts. 4d. March. 

A Visit to Bismarck. Ulus. Her.ry Viilard. 

Economic Change* in Asia. Ulus. Arthur Judson Brown. 

The Paris Bourse. Ulus. Cleveland Moffett. 

The*Making of Public Opinion. Rollo Ogden. 

The Eye of Fear : Labour Unions. Robert Bruce Grant. 

Anecdotes of the New Pope. ’ With Portrait. William J. D Crake. 
■Thackeray’s Friendship with an American .Family. Concl. lllus. W. M. 
Thackeray. 

“ Mary had a Little f .amb ” and Its Author. Ulus. F. Richardson. 

On Flumanizing the Animals. John Burroughs. ^ 

Chambers’s Journal.— 47. Paternoster Row. 7d. March. 

How Electric Trams win k. 

The Most Daring Burglary on Record in Cornhill, 1863. W. B. Robertson 
On F'oods and Feeding. I>r. J. Cater. 

Match-Making. T. C. Flepworth. _ ... 

Humours of the Battlefield. Captain Lewis Golding. 

Radium. 

Opium-Dens in London. 

Chautauquan.— Chautauqua Press, Cleveland. Ohio, ao cfs. Feb 
Racial .Composition of the, American People. Ulus. J. K. Commons. 
Centrai America. Ulus. T. W. G, Walker. 

American Sculptors and Tneir Art. lllus. Edwma Spencer. 

The Civic Renaissance in New York, lllus. Chas, Zucbliri.' 

Henry Clay, lllus. A. B. .Hulbei t. 

Christian Realm.— 6, Essex Stress, Strand. 3d. March, 

. Dean Stanley as aReligious Force.' lllus. etev. W. C. Chisholm,''' 

Some.Distinguished Organists. Ulus. Jesse Quail! ■. 

The Bible and Empire-Building. lllus. Rev, A.. Taylor,. .•, ■ • 
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Church Missionary Intelligencer.— Church Missionary Society. 
• 6d. Match. ■ 

a Excavations inBible Lands. G. K. S. 
letters from Bishop Ridley. 

Evangelistic Work at the Osaka Exhibition. 


Connoisseur.— Orro. k. March.. 

Supplements“Jean Aruolfiniami HisWife” after lari van Eyck; "Lady 
Harriet Cavendish and “ Lady Gmrgiana Cavendish " after J. Russell ; 
“ Miss Farran" after Sir Thomas Lawrence; " Portrait of an Old 
Lady” after Rembrandt. 

Jewelled Waxes and Others. Ulus. H. Kendell. 

The Toby Jug. Ulus. Dion C. Caitlirop. 

The Hall-Marks and Other Maiks on Old liish Silver. Ulus. Arthur 
Butler. 

The Artistic Value of Thackeray’s Draw ings. lllus. Lewis Melville. 

The Armour of Schloss Ainbias. Contd. 


Campbell. 

Chippendale’s Contemporaries, lllus. R. S. Cloi'ston. 

The Old English and Italian Masters..! Burlington House, lllus. Txrnise 
M. Richter. 

The English Potters and Napoleon lion.ip.irte. lllus. Frank Freeth. 


r Contemporary Review.— Horace Marshall. »>. od. Maich 

Japan and Russia Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

Have You no Opinion of your Own 1 Augustine liirrell. 

‘British Rule in the Transvaal. British Colonist. 

Recollections of Renan. Mrs, Emily Crawford. 

War Office Reform. Scrutator. 

Carlyle and the Present Tense. Vcinon l,cr. 

The Flowing Tide in Politics. Joseph Acklaml. 

Tile Future of the lsilin Nations. l)r. Emil Reich. 

Alcoholic Beverages and Longevity. T. P. Whittaker. 

The Greek Conception of Animals. Countess Mariiuerigo Oesaresco 
Free Will and lletermitftar.. Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Buddhism in China. W. Cilbett Walshc. 


Cornhlli Magazine.— Smith, Elder, is. March. 

A Modern New Zealand. Lady Broome. 

The Case of Allan Breck. Andrew Lang. 

Herbert Spencer. Hector Mucpherson. 

A Day of My Life in the County Court. Judge Parry 
The Structure of a Coral Reef. Prol. T. ( 1 . Bouuey. 

French Housekeeping. Miss Bet ham Edwaids, 
lbn Batata; a Hungry Heart. Hugh Clifford. 

The Wreck of the /1 'tiger. W. J. Fletcher. 

Cosmopolitan.— 1 st ernatkinai News Co. fid. Feb. 

The Conquest of Asia by Russia. lllus. John Brisb. n Walker. 

The Art of Dramatising Novels, lllus. Paul Pullet. 

Methods of Inducing Sleep. lllus. J. E. Watkins, Tr 
The Discovery of Gold in Australia, lllus S. K. Moffett. 

Recent Advances in Astronomy, lllus. Sit Robett Ball. 

Peru and tile 1‘izaitos. lllus. C. T. Brady. 

Tile Breadth of Herbert Spencer’s Teaching. With Portrait. I.ogan G. 
McPherson. 

Cryptography. George Wilkes. 

Captains of Industry, lllus. Contd. 

Craftsman.— a 7. Sou fit Stair Street, Syracuse, New York. 
as els. l'cb. 

Village Tmproventenl in tlie United States. lllus. W. H. Manning. 

The Silversmith's Art in Contemporary France. lllus. Jean Schopfer. 

The Influence of the “ Mission Style’’ upon the Civic and Domestic Archi¬ 
tecture of Modern California. Ulus. G. W. James. 

The Adaptation of Ornament to Space, lllus. M. P. Verneuil. 
Clay-Modelling. lllus. C. Valentine Kirby. 

Crltlc.-O. r. Putnam’s Sons, New York, ss cts. Feb. 

Books ’That have passed the Hundred Thousand Mark, Hgiriet Manioc.' 
Mary and Agnes Berry. Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. 

"Parsifal "in New York, lllus. Richard Aldrich. 

The Social Histoiy of England accoiding to l’Hnch. lllus. I,. Strnchey, 

East and West. - a«. Paternosikr Square. 1 rupee. Feb. 
Canals and Colonies—Western Punjab. S. S. Ihorbutn. 

Christian Science. Col. T. F. Dowden. 

The F'rench Revolution of 1789. A. K. Giiuse. 

Festivities at Chinchwad. S. M. Kdwardes. 

The Chinese Question. Henry Crossfield. 

The Principles of Theosopli v. J. J- Vimadalal. 

Opium in Literature. Dr. A. H. Japp. 

The F'inglasses of Hyderabad. P. V. Naidu. _ , 

The Waterloo Campiign and the German Share 111 It. C. A. Kincaid. 
Reminiscences of Pudukota; J. 11 . Pennington; 

,, Educational Review.— *o, High Holborn, is. sd. Feb. 
University Questions concerning the Common Schools. A. S. Draper. 

The Sunday School as a Factor in Education. A. E. Dunning. 

Physics and Chemistry in Prussian and American Schools. • t. H. Hall. 
Exercises in Thinking about Number and Space. Contd. C. J. Ksy»er. 
The American College Course. H. A. Overstreet. 

The Public-School Curriculum. H. H. Seerley, 

Educational Times?— 89, Farrington Street, fid. March. 
The Teaching of the Mother Tongue. Prof. J. W. Adamson, 

Adam Martindale, Prof. Foster Watson. 


Empire Review.— Macmillan is. March. 

.The Political mid Commercial Situation in Manchuiia. H. Fulford Bush. 
The Chinaman in Australia. Murray Eyre. 

Cancer Research in Australia. Dr. G. Cooke Adams. 

"1 he British Silk Industry. Frank Warner. 

Artificial Manures and ThelrUses in Germany. J- I., Bnshford. 

Science and Invention. Engineer. 

Life in New Zealand; a Day at Baku. R. E. Baughan. 

Engineering Magazine.— aaa, Strand. is. Feb. 15. 

Mining and Railway Development ill Peru. Ilium. G. Fred. Coljtns. 

Lines of Progress in the Efficiency of the Combustion Motor. 

Warren. 

The Penalty Clause in Engineering Contract*. W. Valentine Ball. 
Mechanical and Commercial Aspects of the Alcohol Motor. lllus. 

Dupays. 

The First Hydro-Electric Station of Greece. lllus, E. GMarini. 
Locomotives for Special Service on British Railways, lllus, G . E. Gaints. 
The Power Plant and Mechanical Equipment of Apartment Houses. P. K. 
Moses, 

The Mechanic of the F'uture and His Training. E. P. Watson. 


Ulus. E. C. 


Henri 


Engineering Review.— 104, High Hoiborn. fid. Feb. >5. 

The Economical Use of the Steam Jacket. A. H. Gibson. 

C arbitrators, Vaporisers, and Vofatilisers used in Petrol, etc.. Engines 
Ulus. K. Butler. 

Electric Rail-Welding, lllus. B. Taylor. 

Modern Wood-Working Machinery, lllus. M. Powis Hale. 


_ Engineering Times.— P. S. King. 6d. Feb. 15. 

The Testing cil Iron and Steel, lllus. A, N. Kemp. 

The Piinciples of Steam Engines. J. H. Du’es. 

Asbestos ; Nature’s Fireguard. Ulus. A. Leonard Summers. 

The Practical Protection of Metal Surfaces ill Gas Plants. L. P. Lowm 
Modern Power-Signalling, lllus. 

Superheated Steam, lllus. 1 '- J. Rowan, 

The Great Northern and City Tube Railway. lllus. 

English Illustrated Magazine.— Hutchinson, fid. March, 1 

The Della Robbias, lllus. E. Staley. 

More about Sir John Moore. Ulus. Major A. St. J. Spally. 

The lngoldsby Country, lllus.' W. Dexter. 

Tlie Aurora Borealis, lllus, C. Wilkinson. ’ 

The Board School us a Social Force, lllus. Hugh It. Philpolt. 

Giimsby : the Biggest Fishing Port in the World. lllus. W. James. 

A Day ’Twixt Slimmer and Winter. Ulus, T.^R. Hodges, 


Expository Times. — Simi'ictn, Marsh ail. fid. March. 

The Ueti ospective Love of God. Rev. F. B. Proctoi. 

St. Luke’s Passion-Narrative considered with Reference to the Synoptic 
Problem. Canon Sir J. (J. Hawkins. 

Fortnightly Review.— Chapman and Hall. as. fid., March. 

The Tsai ; a Character Sketch. . 

The Slav and His F'uture. Dr. _F.mil Reich. 

• The Growing Distaste for the Higher Kinds of Poetry. Alfred Agsfiti, 
flie Collected Poems of Christina Rossetti. Ford Madoj. Hueffer, 

The Niglected Estate of Wei-hui-Wei. Tai F’oo 
Tire War and the Powets. 'alchas. 

Tile War in the F’ar Fast. Alfred Stead. 

Mr. ChantbeiIain’s Future. A Student of Public Affairs. 

The Fiscal Question; a Bird’s-eye View. Sir Charles F'pllett 
Entertaining. Mrs. John Lane. 

Greek and the Public Schools. Cloudesley llrereton. 

The New War Office. Major Arthur Griffiths. 

New Light on the Irish Pioblem. F'ilson Young. .. . 

How They teach Acting at the Paris Conservatoire. 1 ,. J. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly —14*. Fifth Avenue, New Yokk. 
to cts. Feb. 

Does It pay to be a Doctor ? Ulus. A. Goodrich. 

Imported Americans ; the Overflow. Ulus. Broughton Brandenburg. 

The Struggle between Jleiuzc and the Amalgamated Copper Co. -dUus. 
W. M. Raine. 

Gentleman’s Magazine. -Chatto and Windus. is. March; 
Mendel H irsch: the Ghetto Pedagogue. 

C.-traccioli’s “ Letter of Pope Clement XIV.”; a Remarkable Literary 
Deception. J. M. Attenborough. 

Rossini as Humourist. J. Cuthbert Hadden. , . L > 

The Love of l.amia. Mary Bradford Whiting. 

Valentine Greatraks, Esq. ; the Famous "Touch Doctor” of the Seven, 
teeutli Century. A. Peter. 

Scotch Loch F'ishing. Pelagius. 1 

" Sw-ejt Lass of Richmond Hill” ; a Song with a History. J. Coventry 
1 *Anson. . , , 

Clifford Harrison. Edith Gray Wheelwright. > . 

Wendover and Stoka Mandevilie : an Old Buckinghamshire Village and It* 
Neighbouring Hamlet. I. Gibetne Sieveking. 

Doctor Maginn'. 1 *. A. Sillard. 

Louis Bamberger, Lily Wolffsohn. J 

Geographical Journal.— Edw. Stanford, as. Feb. rj> 

The Patagonian Andes. Map and Ulus. Col. Sit T. H. Holdicb, 

The Orography of Asia. With Maps. , Prince P. Kropotkin. 

The Swedish Antarctic. Expedition j. Symposium. With Map. 

A Journey to the Rendile. Country, Britjsh East ' Aftica. With Map. 
H. R. Tate. 

The Impetus and Directum of Geography in the Nineteenth. Century. 
Baron F’. von Richthofen. ■ - - 

' A Flat Model Which solves Problems in the Use of the Globes. With 
Diagrams. Prof. J. D. Everett. 
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Ctrl’s Own Paper.— 4, Bouvbkie Street. fid. March. 

What the Bible Society in doing in the East. Ulus. Miss Flora KUckmann. 
Pitman’s Metropolitan School. Ulus. 

On Brasses and Brass-Rubbing, lllus. Miss Gertrude Hamden. 

Clrft Realm.— > si. Portugal Street. 6d. March. 
Mademoiselle Chrysanthemum at Home. Illus. E. Charles. 

The Sitting-Rooms of Royal Princesses, lllus. G. A. Wade. 

Fencing for Girls, lllus. Gladys Beattie Crosier. 

The Birthplaces of Some Kamous Painters. lllus. Helen Thorp. 

Girls and Journalism, lllus. Miss M. F. Billington. 

Good Words.— IsarSTER. fid. March. 

The Great Earthquake in Peru, lllus. Vice-Adm. Swim mi C. Holland. 
Charlotte Bronlfi’s Lite Romance. With Portrait. Clara K. Laughlin. 
Reason and Rationalism from the Side of Religion. Canon H. Hensley 
Henson, 

Insect Masqueraders. Illus. J J. Ward. 

St Columba's Castle in Iona, lllus. W. G. Collingwood. 


Great Thoughts.— 4, St. Bride Street, fid. Match. 

Studies in Browning. Contd. Rev. Josiah Flew. 

Korea; the I.and ol the Winged Tiger, lllus. Wm. Durian. 

Sir George Otto Trevelyan, lllus. Robert Cochrane. 

Madame de Sevignd; Her Homes, Her Friends, and Her Letters, lllus. 
* Contd. R. Grey. 

A Study in Audiences by Alfred Capper ; Interview. Illus. R. Blathwayt. 

Harmsworth Magazine. — Harmsworth.- std. Feb. is. 

The Child Slaves of Manchester. Illus. R. H. Sherard. 

Highwaymen’s Haunts. Illus. C. G. Harper. 

How the King holds a Council, lllus. K. St. John-Brenmi. 

A Day in My Life at Eton, lllus. An Eton Boy. 

The Fascination of Secret Signs. Frank llanfiela. 


Harper's Monthly Magazine.— 4*. Albemarle Street. March. 

Beginnings of American Diplomacy, lllus. Prof. John Bassett Moore. 

The Labrador “ Liveyere. Ulus. Norman Duncan. 

The History of the Alphabet. Ulus. H. S. Williams. 

JnsoM Commonwealths. Ulus. 11 . C. McCook 

First Impressions of Civilisation. Ohiyesa—A Sioux Indian. 

A Group of Hawthorne Letters. Julian Hawthorne. 

Crossing a South American Desert. Ulus. C. J. Post. 

Homiletic Review.— 44. Fleet Street, is. Feb. 

The Latest Light on the Bible from Palestine. Prof. A. H. Sayce. 

Radical Ideasln the Croydon Parsonage. Bishop J. H. Vincent. 

The Value of a Sens: of Humour to the Preacher. Rev. H. Pattison. 

The Final Secret of Extemporaneous Preaching. Extemporiser. 

Independent Review.— U nwin. as. 6d. March. 

■French Socialists and the Church. Jean James. 

Saldanha Ray. With Map. E. V. Brabant. 

Georg Brandos. J. G. Robertson. 

The Italian Peasant. Bolton King. 

Dumping. Hugh Bell. 

The Situation in the Balkans. Hugh Law. t 

The Life of the Artisan iu Lancashire. John Garrett I..igh. 

The People of the Valley in Lancashire. Alice Law, 

The Educational Crisis in Wales. W. Lewis Jones. 

Irish Monthly.— M. H. Gill, Dublin, fid. March. 

W. P. Coyne. 

Suggestions as to Workhouse Hospitals. Dr. Ryan. 

Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.— Northumberland 
Avenue. 6d. Feb. 15. 

Australia as a Food-Producing Country. C. C. I-ance. 

Journal of the Royal United Servloe Institution.— J- J. Kklihbk. 
as. Feb. 15. 

.Short Service Training of Reserve Officers on the German System. C. E. 
Stromeyer. 

Some Remarks on Screw Propulsion for War-Ships. G. Quick. 

Knowledge. —»7, Chancery Lank. fid. March. 

The Ancestry of the Camel, lllus. R. Lydekker. 

The Photography of Electric Sparks. Illus 
Cosmogony in the Twentieth Century. Miss Agnes Clerk.-. 

Wind-Driven Electricity Works. Ulus. Dr. A. Gradenwitz. 

■ Law Magazine and Review.— 37, Essex Street. 5s. Feb. 13. 
Legal Educanon in Germany. Gustav Schirrmeister. 

Roman Law in English Decisions. James Williams. 

Trade Regula tions in the Middle Ages. Percy Houghton Brown. 

The Origin and History of the Chancery Division, h. D. Parker. 

Blockade and Contraband in Recent Times. Chas. L. Mordori. 

The Right of the Subject to Personal Liberty in English Law. S. P. J. 
Merlin. 


Leisure Hour.— 4 , Bouybrik Street. 6d. March. 

Jo-Attendance on the King. Illus. Miss Mary Spencer Warren. 

•Cotton: Our Greatest Industry. Illus. Miss Gertrude Bacon. 

Some Men of the Oxford Movement. Illus. T. H. Escott. 

Problems of Bible Translation. Ulus. F. Klickmaun. 

German Municipal Eflbrt etad the Dresden ** Towns ” Exhibition. Illus. 
Ur. L. Elkind. 

Sea-Serpents, lllus. F. T. Bulled. 

Gordon House Girts’ Home. Illus. H. B. Philpott. 

„ Library Association Record.— Whitcomb House, Whitcomb 
Street, is, Feb. is. 

Branch Libraries—Their Number and Coat. C. W. Sutton, 

The Planning of Branch Libraries. F. J. Burgoyne. 

Bruch; libraries; Administration and Relations with Central Library. 
mankBn T. Barrett 1 

The Selection of Science Books. Basil Anderton. 


Library Journal.— Rigan Paul, jo ets. Feb. 

Otto Hartwig. Felix Neumann. 

Ought Public Libraries to radically restrict their Purchases of Currant 
Fiction? H. G. Wadlin. 


Library World.— iBt, Queen Victoria Street, fid. 
The Public Library in Its Relation to the Technical School. 


Feh. ij. 
A. Tail. 


Lift.— 167-9, Queen Street, Melbourne, fid. Jan. 

How I prepare My Speeches. Illus. Gt H. Reid. 

Lord Tennyson ; a Governor-General’s Day. lllus. 

How I wrote “ Robbery under Arms.” , Illus. Rolf Boldrewood. 

Llppineott’s Monthly Magazine.— Philadelphia, is. Feb. 
Walter Pater. George Moore. 

Longman’s Magazine.— Longmans. 6d. March. 

Modder River. Capt. Vaughan. 

The Sound of the Desert. Louisa JebS. 

A Defence of Play-Reading. W. E. Hicks. 


McClure’s Magazine. — 10, Norfolk Street, Strand. 10 cts. Feb. 
One Hundred Masterpieces of Painting. Ulus. Contd. John La Farge. 

A Comer in labour in San Francisco, lllus. R. S. Baker. 

Sketching under Fire at Antietam. _ lllus. F. H. Schell. 

The History of the Standard Oil Company, Illus. Contd. Ida M. 
Tarbell. 


Macmillan'S Magazine.— Macmillan, is. March. , 

Education ami Its Machinery. P. S. Burrell. 

The German Army in German Fiction. H. C. Macdowall. 

The Last of l.immer’s. Gerald Hrenan. 

The Gardens of Tokio. Reginald Farrcr. 

Matthew Arnold as a Populur Poet. W. A. Sibbald. 

Magazine Of Art.— 1 Cassek.. is. March. 
kronrispu.ee:—“ Pygmalion and Galatea ” after J, L. GerOme. 

Jean l.don Gdrfime. Ulus. M. H. Spielmaun. * 
l.'Art Nouveau. Symposium 

Sidney Sime, Graphic Humorist. Illus. Frank L. Emanuel. 
Portrait-Painting Technically Considered. Contd. Illus. Prof. H. von 
Heikomcr. 

Wall Papers. Illus. Aymer Vallanc.;. 

How to draw in Pen and Ink. Contd. Illus. Harry KurnisS. 

“ Old Masters" at the Royal Academy. Illus. B. 

The New Members of the Royal Academy. Illus. 

Magazine of Commerce.— 155, Chrai-sidf.. is. March. 
Industrial Betternyent in the United States. Illus. Audax. 

Russia's Commercial Expansion. 

Our Neglected Waterways. Illus. Arthur Harris. 

A New Surface-Contact System, lllus. 

•Stone from Sand; a New Industry. Illus. I.. P. Ford. 

The Holland of To-day. lllus. C. E. Dawson. 


Missionary Review.— 44, Fleet Street, is. Feb. 

The Needless Sacrifice of Human Life in Mission Work. Dr. A. T. 
Ficrson- 

Babism; a Failure. Ulus. Rev. S. G. Wilson. 

A Church with a Mission to the Neglected. Illus. Kev. J. Taylor 
Hamilton. 

Month. — Longmans, is. March. 

The Bula de la Cruzada. Kev. S. F. Smith. 

Dr. Wiliinm Gifford in 1586. Dom. C. Butler. 

Kooks. Kuricola. 

The Scottish Reformation and Vernacular Literature. T. Elliot Kariken. 
“Father Prout.” P. A. Sillard. 


Monthly Review.— Murray., as. 6d. March. 

Thomas Hardy’s ” The Dynasts.” 

The Reorganisation of the War Office. Julian Corbett. 

The Favoured Foreigner; a Comparison in Burdens. H. J. Tennant. 
Bushido; the Japanese Ethical Code. A. Stead. 

The Japanese Warrior; Old Style. W, P. Reeves. 

Canon Ainger. Edith Sichcl. 

Italian Policy and The Vatican. Cond. Conunemlatore F. Santiui. 

The Prussian Co-operation at Waterloo. J. Holland Rose. 

Pescocostanzo and its Lacemakers. lllus. Marchesa De Viti De Marco. 


Munsoy’s Magazine.— Horace Marshall, fid. March. 
The Birth of the Republican Party. Illus. F. Curtis. 

Teaching the Filipinos. Illus. W. Dinwiddle. 

Musleal Time*.— Novello. 41!. March. 

Miss Muriel Foster. Wifb Portrait. 

Tewkesbury Abbey. Ulus. Dotted Crotchet. 

Programme Music. Prof. Niecks. 

Music in Cheltenham. Illus. 

Wesley’s “ Wilderness.” 

National Review.— Edw. Arnold. ». fid. March. 
The Russian Collapse in the Far East. Ignotus. 

The Political Situation in Austria and Hungary. Francis Kossuth. 
Some Reflections on the Fiscal Question. Dtlke of Bedford. 

The American Revolution. Prof. J. K. Laughton. 

Historical Notes on the Elysde. Hon. Mrs. Stuart Wortley. 

Is Fiction Deteriorating? MIssQane H. Flndlater. 

American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 

Early Recollections of Mr. Lecky. A CollegegFriend. 

Representative Government opd War. Col. Lonsdale Hole. 

The Poet’s Diary. Contd. Lamia. 

Australia and Preferential Tram, B. R. Wise. 

Gleater Britain. 
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New England Magazine.—5. Park Sou ark, Boston, n ««. Feb. 
Recent Developments in American Park Systems. Hint. F. W. Coburn. 
Immigration from Abroad into Massachusetts. Illus. P. K. Sherman. 
David Humphreys and His Services to American Freedom and Industry. 
Ulus. Annie Russell Marble. 

Tbomaston ; the Home of Knox. Illus. Mary Stowell Stimpson. 

An Historical Snow Storm in 1898. Illus. Amy Woods. 

The Newfoundland of To-day. I). A. Willey, 

Paper Money in the New England Colonies. Ulus. F. A. Ogg. 

Now Ireland Review.— Burnt and Oates. 6d. March. 
Ireland and Free Trade. Contd. Rev. T. A. Finlay. 

The Humanising of the Poor Law. K. L. Montgomery. 

The Manufacture of a “ Scandal” in France. Nicholas Whittaker . 
Bacon's Clavis sine Fcium Labyrinths. Rev. W. A. Sutton. 

The Religious Song3 of Connacht. Contd. Douglas Hyde. 

Nineteenth Century and After.— Sampson Low. as. fid. March. 
The Unity of the Empire. laird Thring. 

Russia, Japan, ahd Ourselves. C. A. W. Pownall. 

Russia’s Financial Position. O. Kltzbachcr. 

The Proposed Educational Concordat. Rev. John Hughes. 

Sir George Colley in South Africa ; Mr. Morley’s Chapter on Majuba. Mrs. 

Beaumont (Lady Pomeroy-Colley). 

The Franciscan Legends in Italian Art. Emma Gurney Saltei. 

The Snake-Dancers of Mishongnovi. R. B. Townshend. 

India and Tariff Reform. Sir Edward Sassoon. 

The Recognition of the Drama by the State. Henry Arthur June-. 

What is a university 1 Walter Frewen Lord. 

The Flight of the Earls. Philip Wilson. 

The War Office Revolution and its Limits. Sidney I.mv. 

Some Duties of Neutrals. Sir John Macdouell. 

North Amoriean«Revl«w.— Wm. Heinkm vnn. as. ed. March. 
International Arbitration made Attractive. Kayne MacVcagh. 

The Carnegie Institution at Washington. Prof. Simon Newcomb, 

The History of a Trust. Cerdic Saxon. 

Causes of the High Price of Cotton. D. J. Sully. 

Canada and Reciprocity. John Charlton. 

Real Conditions, in the Congo Free State. Prof. Paul S. Reinach. 

Proposed Additions to the Postal Service. E. F. Loud. 

Panama ; the Fifty Miles Order. Historicus. 

Religious Associations and the French Government. Abbe Felix Klein. 

The Art of the Stage Manager. Blander Matthews, 

-Zanardelli’s Services to Italy. Dr. G. Biagi. 

Poetry and Poets of America. Contd. Churton Collins. 

Open Court.— Kegan Paul. 6d. Feb. 

Who wrote Shakespeare t Illus. Dr. Paul Cams. 

The Plum in Japan. Ulus. E. W. Clement. 

Oxford Point of view.— SiMnctN, Marshall, is. Feb. 15. 

The Religion of the Undergraduate. A. Reveii Reynolds. 

Nationalism. J. D. Quirk. 

The Drink Problem ; a Plea for Moderation. A. Stuan. 

Imperial Reciprocity. N. G. Chamberlain. 

The Henry James Point of View. H. B. Samuel. 

Matthew Arnold as a Critic. K. O. Winstedl. 

Modern Ideals in the Political World. F. W. Bussell. 


Page’s Magazine.- -ldn House, Surrey Stkeei, strand, is. 
March. 

Notes on the Westphalian Coalfield. Cone). David A. Louis. 

Admiral Sir John Fisher. W. T. Stead. 

Slide Rules ror the Machine Shop, Illus. Karl G. Barth. 

The Grant and Validity of Patents. 

Modern Steel Manufacture. 

The I aits Road Power Station. Illus. Herbert C. Fyfe. 

The Birmingham University. Cor.cl. C. Alfred Smith. 

The Manufacture of Hexagon Nuts. Illus. 

The War between Russia and Japan. Illus. N. I. D. 

The Bath Tramways. Illus, A Staff Correspondeai. 


Pall Mall Magazine. Newton Street, Hoi.bokn. is. March. 
The I/fe of a Carthusian Monk. S. E. Winbolt. 

f£ van Meighem ; an Artist of the People. Illus. Lcnors van der Veer. 
Rev. R, J. Campbell. With Portrait. Harold Begbie. 

Avowals. With Portrait. George Moore. 

The Statuary at Westminster. Ulus. Daniel Crilly. 

The Victoria Falls of the Zambesi River. Illus. C. Douglas-Jones. 
Literary Geography of the Thames. Ulus. William Sharp. 

Korea; the Land of the Morning Calm. Illus. A. Herbage Edwards. 

Pearson’s Magazine.—C A. Pearson. 6d. March. 

Motherhood. Illus. Lavinia Hart.. 

Ben Nevis ; an Original Holiday. Illus. W. l.Kilgour. 

Authors from an Artist’s Standpoint. Illus. Stanley L. w ood. J 
The Strange Life of a Hyacinth. Illus. M. 1 mdal. 

Legs j the Story of a Coyote. Illus. M. Foster. 

Lae in the Antarctic. Illus. Lieut. E. H. Shackleton. 

Physical Review.— Macmillan, sects. Feb. 

On the Velocity of light fa a Magnetic Field. John Mills. 


A Half-Shade Elliptical 
'The Electrical Conduct! 


liarizer - >nd Compensator. D. B. Brace. 

_ y pf Solutions in Methyl Alcohol in the Neigh- 

bourhood of their Critical Plants. Contd. C. A. Kraus. 

Some Esperiments on the Polarisation Recovery of Cadmium Cells. S. J. 
8ame*t, 


Practical Teacher.— 33. Paternoster Row. fid. March. 

Mr. George Sharpies. With Portrait. 

Child-Study and the Training of the Teacher. Contd. J. Gunn. 

Quarterly Journal Of Boosomioa.—M acmillan. 3 dols. per ana. 

Feb. 

The Theory of Distribution. F. Y. Edgeworth. 

The Ricardian Theory of Gold Movements and Prof. LuugliHn’s Views of 
Money. A. C. Whitaker. 

The Fund at Boston in New England. A. McF. Davis. 

The Massachusetts Business Corporation Law. G. Calkins. 

Quiver. — Cassell. fid. March. 

Jerome the Scholar. Illus. Contd. Dean Spence. 

In Touch with the Old Puritans. Illus. Sarah Wilson. 

The Lapsed Masses. Ulus. R. Mudie-Smith. 

Painters and Preachers, Ulus. A. Fish. 

Railway Magazine.— 3<a Fetter Lane. fid. March. 
Consideration! That restrict the Power of the Locomotive. Ulus. G. S. 
F.ylot. 

Lancaster (Castle Station), L. and N.W.R. Ulus. R. E, Charlewood. 
Early Railway Signals. Illus. W. E. Edwards. 

The Gold Coast Government Railway. Ulus. A. W, Arthurton. 

Our Railways’ Rolling Stock. Ulus. G. A. Wade. 

The South-Western Extension of the Midland Railway. Ulus. Herbert 
_ Rake. 

British North Borneo Company’s Railway. Ulus. Contd. George Cecil. 
Gradients of the N.B.K. and the Caledonian Railway. Ulus. W 7 J, Scott. 

Review of Reviews.—r3, Astor Place, New York, aj cts. March. 
Santo Domingo; a Turbulent Republic. C. S, Salomon. 

A Century of Independence in Haiti. Francis T. Miller and J. L’HtJrlison. 
Panama and Its People. F. C. Nichols. 

Desert Irrigation in the Far West. Illus. L. R. Freeman. 

Hermann von Holst, the Historian. Lucie Hammond. 

Latin-American Views of Panama and the Canal. Louis E. van Norman. 

Review of Reviews. -Melbourne. $d. Jan. 

Ia>rd Northcote, Govei nor-General of Australia. With Portrait. 

Cardinal Rafael Merry del Val. _ With Portrait. 

The Federal Elections ; Symposium. 

Field-Marshal Viscount VvoLseley With Portrait. 

Royal Magazine.— C. A. Pearson. 6d. March. 

Baby Crimes and How to meet Them. Ulus. E. D. Ross. 

How Public Schools fight. Illus, A. Wynne. 

St. Nicholas. —Macmillan, is. March. 

The Nicaragua Cana); Cutting a Hemisphere in Two. Illus. G. E. 
Walsh. 

Seottlsh Geographical Magazine.— Edw. Stanford, is. (d. 

Feb. is. 

First Antarctic Voyage of the Scot in. Map and Illus. W. S. Bruce. 

The industrial Development of the Forth Valley. Maps and Ulus. H. Mi 
Cadell. 

Scribner’s Magazine.— Samfson law. is. March. 

The Search for the Western Sea. Illus. Agnes C. Laut. 

Letters from England in 184A-49. Ulus, Mrs. George Bancroft. 

The War of tBia. Illus. Contd. Capt, A. T. Mahan. 

Richard Strauss. With Portrait. James Huneker. 

Some Notes on Portraiture, Frank Fowler. 

Strand Magazine.— Newnes. fid. March. 

Electrical Engineers ; the Slaves of the Lamp. Illus. F. D. Godwyn. 
Artists’ Types of Beauty. Ulus. 

Old Ballads, illus. 

Battles with Bergs. Illus. P. T. McGrath. 

The Heart of the Footballer. Illus. C. B. Fry.* 

Sunday at Home.— 4. Bouvbrik Street, fid. March. 

Sunday at Oxford. Illus. A Bachelor of Arts. 

The Cuttle-Fish or Squid. Ulus. F. T. Bullen. 

Bible Landmarks, liras. S. W. Kershaw. 

Athanasius of Alexandria. Rev. F. B. Meyer. 

Foreign Roman Catholic Orders in Britain. Ulus. Contd. D. Williamson, 
Religion in Uganda. Illus. C. W. Hattersley. 

Sunday Magazine.— Isbistek. fid. March. 

Money ; the Influences of Modern Life. Rev. C. Silvester Horne. 

My Philosophy of Life. Contd. Helen Keller. 

Can the Masses be christianised I Editor. 

Sunday Strand.— Newnes fid. March, 

Baron Overtoun. illus. J. K. Colford. 

A Hundred Years of Bible-Distribution. Illus. Dr. W. Granville Green¬ 
wood. 

Some Japanese Religious Festivals. Illus. Florence E. Burnley. 

Is Church-Going Unpopular 1 Symposium. 

Some Curious Church Doors. Illus. Duncan Moul. 

Relics and Curiosities of David Livingstone. Illus. Dr. Carter. 

' Technic*.— Newnes. 91L Feb. is. 

The Royal College of Science, London. ’ Ulus. Prof, W. A. Tilden- 
The Electric and Magnetic Properties of Alloy* of Iron. Ulus. Prof. W. 
F. Barrett. 

Going thtough the Shops. Illus. J. G. Horner. 

On the Diagrammatic Illustration of Class Lectures. Illus. Contd. W. 
Je Lineham* 

Charlottenburg; the Berlin Technical High School. Ulus, Contd. Prof 
W. S. Dolby. ■'{ 
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Technical Education fur Apprentices. Illus. D. Drummond. 

Structural Design. Illua. Contd. E. F. Ktchells. 

Incandescent Electric Lamps. J. Swinburne. 

The Heating of an Educational Building. Ulus. W. W. F. Pullen, 
■The Bacteriology of Brewing. Illus. J. Grant. 

The Continuous-Current Dynamo. Ulus. Contd. H. M. Hobart. 

The Photographic linage in Theory end Practice. Ulus. Edgar Senior. 
The Battersea Polytechnic, illus. S. H. Wells, 


Temple Bar-— Macmillan. is. March. 
Heine and Sir Walter Scott. James S. Henderson, 
flow to listen to an Orchestral Concert, Florence G. Fidler. 
Station Life in New South Wales. R. M. deC. 

A Herefordshire Lan: in Winter. Rev. S. Corui-.h Watkins. 


Theosophlcal Review.—ifit. New Bond Street, is. Feb. 15. 

" Occult ” Geology. L'oncl. W. Wybergh. 

Will, Desire, and Emotion. Contd. Mrs. Annie Besant. 

Personality. A. Fullerton. • 

A Comparison of Egyptian. Mosaic, and Gnostic Cosmogony and Christ - 
ology. Cuncl. J. Redwood Anderson. 

Treasury.— G. J. Palmer. 6d. March. 

Bishrp Hoskvns of Burnley. Willi Portrait. 

''he Ceek of Wale". Agnes A. Hilton. 

Aievenson’s " A Child's Garden cf Verses." St. John Lucas. 

Palma : the Pearl of the Mediterranean. Illus. Canon Horsley. 

Primordial Ancestois. Illus. F. Claude Kempsun. 

Edmonton; r.n Unknown Suburb. Ulus. Louisa Hogg. 

Thomas Ken. Ulus. A. Reynolds. 

Westminster Review. —R. Brim ley Johnson, as. 6d. March. 
Kant as a Democratic Politician. Karl Blind. 

The Left Wine—Past and F uture. A Radical of ’85. 

Protection and Free Trade ; a Dishonest Policy. M. D. O'Brien, 

The Burden of Empire. J. G. Godard. 

A Spanish Romeo and Juliet. Contd. Hubert Read:. 

Rent; Its Use am) Abuse. Evelyn Ansell. 

Byzantine Greece. Contd. W. Miller. 

The Science and Art Department at South Kensington. Hugh Blaker. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony; the Grand Old Woman of To-day. Ignota. 
Agrarian Panmixia. W. R. MncDcrmott. 

Freedom and Protection Principles. J. Lionel Taylor. 


Wide World Magazine.—N kwnes., fid, March. : 
Sword-Fishing. Illus. W, H. Chamberlain. ' : , I.: • 

On Foot to Thibet. Illus. Contd. C. E. Simmonds. 

Through the Copland Pass. Illus. Miss C. A. Barnic. at. 

Two Remarkable Walking Competitions, Ijius. E. Clarence Jackmatt and 
A. Props ting. 

A Lonely Trans-African Tramp. • Illus. Major P. H. G. Powell-Cottony' 

Windsor Magazine.— Waro, Lock- fid. March. 

The French Westminster Abbey. Illus. Alder Anderson. 

The Ami-Microbe Maniac. Illus Lewis Perry. 

The Freedom of the Black-Faced Ram. Illus. Cbas. G. D. Roberts, 

Woman at Home.— Hooper and Stoughton. 6 d. Match. 

The Children of the Prince and Princess of Wales. Illus. 

Lord Howe; the Queen'B Chamberlain. Illus. Mrs. S. A. Tooley. 

Society on the Skating Rink, illus. Mondainc. 

World's Work.— Heinemann. is. March. 

The Emperor of Japan. Ulus. 

The Torpedo in the Far East. Ulus. F. T. Jane. 

The Free Trade Debate. 

The Lesson of the Free Trade Controversy. R. B. Haldane. 

The Clean Sweep at the War Office. 

The Crisis in the Cotton Industry. C. W. Macara. 

The Great Motor Show. 

The Day’s Work of a London Policeman. Ulus. 

Home Rule for the Thames. Ulus. 

Perfect Feeding of the Human Body. Isaac F. Marcosson. 

The Coal Miner and His Wink. Illus. W. Meakin. 

The Man without a Bed. Clarence Rook. 

Every Man HU Own Fiuit Grower. Ulus. Home Counties. 

Ladies’ Sports: Illus. ( 

Young Man,— Horace Marshall. 3d. Match. 

Interview with Mr. George Lynch, War Correspondent. Illus. 

Mr. Alfred G. Gardiner; Interview. With Portrait. E. J. 

The American Journalism of To-day. Herbert W. Horwiil 

Young Woman.— Horace Marshall. 3d. March 
Air. Kennerley Romford Interview. Ulus. A. F. White. 


THE GERMAN 

, Deutsche Revue.— Deutsche Vkelagi-Anstslt, Stuttgart. 

6 Aiks, per qr. Feb. 

Lasting Peace and the Next War. C. Freiherr von d. Goltz. 

Field Marshal von Moltke, Dr. H. Ilium. 

Mechanics and Natural Science. Prof. H. Weber. 

The Truth abuut Duke Frederick. Contd. C. Boysen. 

Carl Twosten. Contd. W. Cahn. 

Gen. ManteufT.il. Concl. A, von Putlkamer. 

NurdenskjUld. Mauliiis de Nndaillac. 

The Paris Journal of Freiherr von Cramtn-Burgdorf. 

Ernst Kenan as Author. M. Vernes. 

Kechberg aiid Bismarck, 1863-4. Den. von Falckcnstein. 

Deutsche Rundschau.— Gkbk. Paktki., Berlin. 6 Mks. per qr. Feb. 
Kant the Man. K. Adickes, 

Kiao-Chau: the Geiman Protectorate. A. von Janson. 

Herder. B. Stiphan. 

Franz Defik. E. Wertheimer. 

Ernst Haeckel. W. Bolsche. 

The Journal of Count Joseph Alexander von Hiibnar. 

Wilhelm von Polenz. 0 . trommel. 

Kunstgewerbeblatt.— K. A. Skemann, Leipzig. i Mk. Feb. 

Early Viennese Porcelain. Ulus. Dr. G. E. Pazaurek. 

Monatssohrtft flip Stadt und Land.— Mar ten War neck, Berlin. 

3 Aiks, per qr. Feb. 

Biblical Instruction in Schools. Concl. Rector Kberltard. 

The Orkney Isles. M. Hoffmann. 

SooialiStlSChe Monatshefte.— Beutkstb. a, Berlin. 30 Pf. Feb. 

The Library of the German Reichstag. M. Schippel. 

Kant and Socialism. Prof. F. Standmger. 


MAGAZINES. 

The Suppression of Political Power. Contd. Dr. E. David. 

The Inuustiia! Reserve Army. Dr. C. Schmidt. 

Capital and Labour. E. Bernstein, 

Stlmmen aus Marla-Laach. — Freiberg, Baden, h Mks. 80 Pf. per 
annum. Feb, 

Anglicanism on the Way to Rome? J. BlOtzer. 

Abbe Loisy on the Gospels. J. Knabanlituier. 

Friedrich Karl von Savigny. Contd. O. Pftilf, 

Changes and Developments in Industrial Politics. Concl. H. Pcsch. 

The French Bishops. H. Gruber. 

Ueber Land und Moor.— Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart, 
i Mk. Feb. 

A Winter Journey across the Simplon. Illus. W. HAr.itel. 

The Bee as a Mathematician. Schiller Tictz. 

The Westphalian Coal Mines. Ulus. Dr. Hecker. 

Artists and Artists’Wives. Ulus. E. Engels. 

Games on Board. Illus. K. K. Schmidt. 

Loutdes. Illus. K. von Heilgenbetg. 

Zeltsohrlft fttr Bildende Kunst.— E. A. Seemann, Leipzig. 36 Mks. 
per ann. Feb. 

Florentine Sculpture at the Turn of the Thirteenth Century. Illus. G- 
Swarzenski. 

DcsinS Lucas. Illus. K. E, Schmidt. 

The Flemish .Masters at the Hermitage. Contd. Illus. Max Rooses. 

Zeltsohrlft dor Internatlonalen Musikgesellsohaft.— Brbitkope 

und Haertel. zo Mks. per ann. Feb. * 

Chrysander on Wagner's “ Taunhauser." Chopin’s Letters. A Chybinske 


THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


Blbltoth&que Universelle. —H ACHE rt e. 30s. per ann. Feb. 
Anatole France. Paul Stapfer. 

l.etlers of Juste and Caroline Olivier to Sainte-Beuve Philippe Qodet. 

V. Freiuneu’x “ Joern Uhl.” K. Schirmacher. 

The Journey in Sweden of Tolstoy Fils, M. Defines. 

Correspondent.— 31, Rue Saint-Gu illaume, Paris. ’ a frs. 50c. 
Feb. 10. 

Ledn Iotvedan. II. de Lacnmbe. 

The French Army and the Work of General Andrfi, Gen. Bourelly. 
Rain and Fine Weather. A. de Lapparent. 

Korea. A A. Fauvel. 

Religion in the United States. Fdlix Klein. 

Sister Blanche, Comtesse de Saint-Martial, Dora Melegari.; 

Charles Nodier and Victor Hugo at Khetnis. Michel Salojnon,' 

Araand de Pontmartin. .L. de Lanzac de Laborie, 


Feb. 35. 

The Third Republic and the Concordat, G. de Lamarzelle. 

The Idea of Social 1 Responsibility in the Education of Women. 
Pinon. 


Rend 


The General Assembly of the “ Grand Orient ” of France in 1903. Pi il 
Nourrisson. 

Industrial japan. Francis Warre. 

The Work of General Andrfi. Concl. Gen, Bourelly. 

En Route for Vladivostok. A. Delibart. 

R. de La Sizeraune’s “ Questions Esthdtiques." ^ndrtf Chaumeix, 

Jourhal des ficonoraistos.— 14, Rue Richelieu, Paris. ' 3 frz. jbfi. 

Feb. 

Taxes inGerman Towns at the End of the Middle Ages. E. CaateloL ' 
Textiles in Russia. Lfion Zabloudowski, « * 



Leading Contents of Current Periodicals 


Mereum de France —15, Ruk »e l’Echai*b 4 St. Germain, Paws. 
a frs. Feb. 

Emile Verhaeren. Marius-Ary Leblond. 

Chateaubriand’s Letters to Samte-Beuve. 

Women and Feminism in America. Charlotte Chabrier-Ri-der. 

Abbd Loisy. Abbd E. Paradis. n 

The Work of Paul Gauguin. Charles Morice. 

Nouvelle Revue.— Maciibttk. 55 frs, per ann. Feb, I. 

The Organisation of Social I.ife. J. Detvaille. 

Merimde and Napoleon 111 . G. Ferry. 

Letters on the Congo. F. D'Herlye. 

A German Garrison. L. Jstdot. 

Feb. 15. 

The Influence of School on Life. P. Ghcusi. 

Radium. A. Lacour. 

Economic and Social Equality. I). Masse. 

Emile Deschanel. J. Rdgnier. 

Questions Diplom&tiques et Coloniales. —19, Rue Bonai'ahte, 

' Paris, i fr. Feb. 1. 

Thi Question of Alsace Lorraine. R. Henry. 

Japan and the Defence of Indu-China. 

The Russian Fleet. Henri Tanif 

Martiniqu: after the Eruption of Mont IVlde. P. de Grundvai. 

Feb. is 

Frauce and the Russo Japanese War. Robiit di C ns. 

The Reorganisation of the French Congo and the l,infant Mission. Auguste 
Terrier. 

The Revolt of the Herreros in Gorman South-West Africa. K. Clainnont. 
The Port of London. Rene Moruux. 

Rdforme Sosiale.—5.1, |$uu on Stst.Nic, Paris. 1 fr. Feb. i. 

The Elections nnd Sicial Peice. Comte E. de Las Caws 

The Religious War in Fra.teo judged by thi English. K. de Kc; allain. 

Alsace. G. Deviolaiue. 

Feb. 16. 

The Earth and the Artisan under the Ancient Regime. Louis Riviere. a 
Alsace. Could G. Deviiliins. 

* Wyoming. Symposium. 

La Revue. — 12, Avpnub he i.’Os'eri, Paris, r fr. Feb. i. 

Is Patriotism incompatib’e with the Love of Humanity '! Symposium. 

The Age of Handwriting. Could. Illus. A. lintel. 

Japanese Poetry. J. C. Bdet. 

The Philosophy of Ernest Kenan. E. Faguet. 

The Jew m Russian Lileiaiurc. Concluded. G. Savitch. 

■ Feb. 15. 

I’an-Mongolianism in Japan. A. Ul.ir. 

John D. Rockefeller. 1 ,. do N orvins. 

The Poetry of Philipp; Diifour Sully Prudhonuiur. 

The Knd of Wagnerum. Camille Mauclaii. 

*1 he Medicine of the Future. Dr. J. He.icotu t. 

.Siinte-Hsiivu, Tainj, and Contisnijxirary Criticism. < 1 . PcllLier. 

Facetious Aninnls. Henri Cuupiu. 

Revue Chr^tlenne.—tT, Avkmuk mtr/OpftkA, Paris, i ft. Feb. r. 
AbW Loisy and Auguste Sabatier. K. Men^gu/. 

Two Letters of J. J. Kousse.iu to Madune J. D dessert. 

The Physiology of the Ctf. Mute. J. Michelet. 

Revue des Deux Mondes.*—H ache tie. 6 u frs. per ami. leb. n 

Towards Ispahan. Pierre l.nti. 

The Day uf Nerwind.:. i\ de S^gur. 

French Art in Rom*. A. Bertrand. 

Th.* Isthmus and the Su.*/ Canal. A. Rambaud. 

Korea. V. d; Lagucrie. 

Feb. 15. 

On the Way to St. Helen 1. H. Houssaye. 

Towards Ispahan, Contd. Pi;rrcLoti. 

The Struggle fo: the Pacific. R. Pinon. 

The Kvofu ion of Tactics. 

The New London University. A. Filon. 


THE ITALIAN 

Civil tA CattoUca ,— Via 01 Rihktta 946, Rome. 95 frs. per ann. 

Feb. 6. 

Recent Pontifical Documents on S.icied Music. 

The Gospel according to Loisy and the Foundations of Belief. 

To Whom does the Vatic in belong? 

Pictures of the Roman Catacombs 
Concerning Our Article on Herbert Spencer. 

Feb. 20. 

The Vatican Property According to the Law of G larantees. 

The Rights of Animals. 

Pope Innocent XL nnd Hungary. 

Recent-Discoveries in Crete. 

Emporium.— Bekc.amo. Feb. 

A. Rotta. 'Ulus. ' G. Cantalnmess'i. 

The Home of the Carp iccio Family. Illus. P. Molmenli 
The History of Brigandage in Naples. Illus, S. di Giacomo. 

In the Patagonian Pampas. Illus. P. Trentln. 

Italian Tarocco Cards. Illus. E. di P.irrsmcitio. 
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Revue Francafte do P&traPffeF et dee Colonies.*—3a, ftu« Ob m 

VicrotRtt, Paris, a frs. Feb. 

The Question of Siam and the Defence -of Indo-China. With Map. A. 
Salignac. 

Re organisation of the Congo. .G. Vasco, 

The Russian Siege in Mongolia. Concl. Nikto, . 

The Russian and Japanese Navies. C. Cilvanet. " 

Revue GinOrale.— t6, Rok I'reurbnbbkg, Brussels. 12 frs. per ann. 

Feb. 

Municipal Administration in England. J. E. Nfcve. 

The K.nglisli Church. Dr. J. Ctiaplin. 

Italy. Oil. Pety de Tlmyife. 

The Poetry of R. de Momcsquiou Fezensac. F. Bust. 

H ilzac. K. Gilbert. 

The Russo-Japanese Conflict. A. Chariot. 

Revue Internationale de Sodologle.— 16, Run Soufflot, Paris. 

18 fis. per ann. Feb. 

Albert Scliaefllc. R. Worms. 

Sociology and Social Sciences. Marcel Pournin. 

Sociology and Ethics. Ch. Limousin. 

Revue du Monde Cathollque. — 76, Rue des Saints -PArks, Paris. 

t lr. 50C. Feb. 1. 

.Schism. Paul Rdcl.inmiirt. 

Ilossurl. Contd t'hamiiiie Darin. 

M. Lo Royer de l.i Dutve sicie K. Urureau. 

M. Emil.: Ollivici. Contd. Mgr.'Justin Fevre. 

The Abbey of St. Victor, Paris. Could. I). Fourier Bonnard. 

Geneial Du Barail. Contd. Th. Ribeaud. 

Feb. is- 

The Power of trie Clergy in France. Mgr. Justin Fevre. 

Hi issue!. Contd. Ch moinc Datin. 

M. Emile Ollivicr. Contd. Mgt. Justin Fevre. 

The Faith of the S tints. Contd. Pfci e Constant. 

Schism. Concl. Paul Ret/In [Knurl. 

The Future of Democracy. i'iene l.esemcur. , 

< ‘.eneial Du Uai ail. Could. Tn. Ribeaud. 

Revue de Paris. —lKcm 60 frs. par ann. Feb. 1. 

Pantagrucl as Explorer. A. 1 /■franc. 

Madame d: Pinup idoin. P, de Nolliac 
Science in Secotid.uy Education. L. Liard. 

■J'ite Emopeauisatiuu of Japan. F. CHallaye. 

Feb. is. 

The Route of San Stefano, A. 1 Ndlidow. 

A Naval Kefotm Commandant X. 

Pamngrujl as Explorer Contd. A. Lefranc. 

The Mystery of Radium. M. M.ign.in. 

Lord Curzon and Tibet. V. Jtdrard. 

Revue Sooiallste.— 27, Ruk hr Richblirit, Paris i fr. Joe. Feb, 
The Politics of the French Socialist Parly. < lust ac Kouinel. 

Socialism and the Question of Alsace-Lorraine. Concluded. KeybeJI. 
Anglo-Saxon Impel lalism. N. Colcj.nmi. 

Revue Universelle.— 17, Ri/kMonifarnahk, Paris. 75c. Feb. 1. 
J.-L. Girdine. Illus. A. H >nneni. 

Princcsse Mathilde. Illus. M. II. Castels, 

Feb. 15. , 

Radio-Activity. Illus. E. Salles. , 

Revue Unlversltaire.— 5, Run me MrtziilKEs, Paris. 10 frs. per ann. 

Feb. 15. 

Examinations in Grammar for Ti/vj. A. Dupree. 

Secondary Instruction. Gustave Lanson. 

University Cathollque.—25, Run t>u Plat, Lyon. ii frs. per half- 

year. Feb. 

The" Divinity of Christ aflcr the synoptic Gospels. M, l,epm. 

M. Barrett's " Amitids Frangaise. AbbtS Delfnur. 

Pure Poetry. Henri Moiice. 

'The War of 1870. 


MAGAZINES. 

Nuova Antolosrla.—C orso Umukrto I., 131, Rome. 46 frs. per ann. 

Feb t. 

The 50th Anniversary of the Death of Silvio Pcllico. Illus. E. BellorinL 
The First Centenary ofE. Kant. P. Kagniscn. 

Radium. E. Mancini. 

The Commission on tlie lloer War. General L. del Verme. 

The Italian University Question in Austria. 

The Diplomatic Situation., XXX. - 

Feb. 16. 

Bibles' Tombs in Ancient Rome. Illus. G. Boui. 

Gaetano Nigri chasing Brigands. M, Seherillo. 

Tristan in Italy. G. Marini. 

The Re-organisation of Ecclesiastical Property. G. Piola, 

V. Korolenko. M.‘Delines. 

The War. XXX. 

. Nuova Parola.— Piaz/a Borgubse 12, Roms. Feb. 

A Visit to Wagner. E. Schurd. 

The Ballet of the Future. Illus. A. de Rochas. ' . 

Diseases of Somnambulists. C. du Prel. 

The Problem of the Soul in Modern Life. Reader. 
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Rasseffna Ha*kmale—V ia am Cappohi 4*. Florbncr 
30 fn. per atm. Feb. ». 

The Social Action Wonum. Senator T. Canonieo. 

Socialism and Conservative Evolution. D. Zanichelu. 

The Teaching of-Archesology. O. Fntzoni- 
The Study of Foreign Languages. M. Oberlfe 
A Recent Speech by Cardinal Capjcelatro. Filalete. 

Feb. 16. 

Civilisation In Indo-Chirm. L. Nocenlini. 

Scholasticism, Humanism, and Reform. F. Maggiont. 

The Teachings of the Hattie of Lissa. E d* Gaetam. 

The Mezzadria Land System. G. Pamvicino. 

Concerning the AbW Loisy. K von Htigel. 

Xivlgta, dTt&lla.— Via uel Tritohe aox, Rome, as fn. per ann. Feb. 
The Greatness of E. Kant. F Tocco. 

The Twilight of Lib -rty. V. Pareto. 


The Phylloxera Problem in Italy. B. Grass*. 

Scepticism in Republican Rome. C. Pascal. 

The Last of the Goldoni Actors. G. Manca. 

R 1 vista, Musical© ItalfauML—F katelu Bocca, Tuxin. L4, ja 
No. 1. 

Illustrated Titles and Ait in the Service of Mfisic, J. Grand-Carteret. 
Claudio Monteverde’s ** Vittoria d , Amore. M A. Solerti. 

Music in Shakespeare. H. J. Conrat. 

The Invention 01 the Violin. A. Unterstetner. 

Brigida Banti. C. Lozzi. 

Musical Emotion and Associated Ideas: J. M. Lahy. 

Music and Religion 1 V. Tommasini. 

Vincent d’Indys 44 L’Etranger,’*- R. Holland. 

Rlvlsta per le Si*norine.— Milan. Feb. 

For the Higher Education of Women. Anna d Albero. 

The Joy ofWork. Sofia B. Albini. 

The Wife of a Soldier. Ulus. Sofia B. Albini. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad da DIOS.— Rkal Monastkkio obi. Escorial, Madrid. 
so pesetas per ann. No. afi. 

Greek Bucolics. B. Hompanera. 

Royal Library of the Kaeurial. B. Fernandez. 

The Two Trials of Joan of Arc. A. M. Tonnn-Barthet. 

No. 17. 

The Judaic Domination and Anti-Semitism. F. Alonso. 

Rationalism and Reason. K. dc Uncilla. 

Catalogue of Augustinian Writers. Contd. B. del Moral. 

E»pfnp Moderns.— Coksta db Santo Domingo, 16, Madrid. 
40 pesetas per ann. Feb. 

Our System of Military Recompenses. Ignotus. 

Discussion on the Public Education Estimates. Prof. Adolfo Posada. 
The Spanish People and Social Reform. Hipolito Gonzalez Rebollar. 
Recollections of My Life. Jose Echegaray. 


THE DUTCH 

Elsevier’s Gelllustreerd Maandsehrift.— Ldzac. ,s. 8 d. Feb 
Hendrik A. C. Dekker, Artist, lllus. P. A. Haaxman, Jun. 

Roman Sketches. Illus. G. B. Hooijer. 

Dutch Historical Prints, lllus. Dr. Brugmans and Dr. .van der Muellen. 

De Glds.—I-IIZAC. 3s. Feb. 

New Paths in Indian Ethnology. G. P. Rouffaer. 

Words in Use in West Friesland. J. deVries. 

Josef Israels. Jan Veth. 

Two Years of warfare in South Africa. R. P. J. Tutein Nolthenius. 

William Ewart Gladstone. Contd. Dr. Byvanck. 


Lectura. — Cervantes 30, Madrid. 24 frs. per ann. No. 37. 
The Confessions of a Small Philosopher. J. Martinez Ruiz. 

Different Systems of Protective Economy. Jose J. Ziunalacairegtti. 
Feminism and Its Present Tendency. Alice Pestana. 

Nuestro Tiampo.— Furncarral 114, Madrid. *4 frs. per ann. No. 37. 
Reform of Local Administration. F. Rivas Moreno. 

The Canary Islands and F.ngland. R. Ruiz y Benitez dc Lugo. 

Necessity for Agricultural Credit. L. Kedonet. 

Purifying Our Coins. Pablo de Alzolu. 

Sociological Matters. Prof. Adolfo Posada. 

Revista Contentpor&nea.— Ctuz dr PizakkC 17, Madrid. » pesetas 

Feb. ij. 

Anarchist Superstition. F.. Gonzalez-Bianco. 

IJberty. E. P. de iasyva.. 

The Mission of Rome in Anuquity. J. Ortega Rubio. 

The Teaching of Geography. Contd. R. A. Screw. 


MAGAZINES. 

Onze EeiXWs — Erven F. Bohn, Haarlem, as. 6d. Feb* 
The 44 Left ** and Universal Suffrage. L. J. Plemp van Duiveland. 
Anti-Marx Emulation. I>. J. de Geer. _ * 

Our Increased National Expenditure. S. vun'Houten. 

Lucretius. Prof. J. J. Hartman. 

Vr&gen dos TUds.— Luzac. is. 6d. Feb. 

State and Municipality. C. U. W. Raedt. 

Our Metal Currency. Dr. C. Hoitscma. 

Medical Aid for Java. Dr. J. H. F. Kohlbrugge. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Dansk Tidskrlft. — Copknhac.rn. iz kr. per ann. Feb. 
Insane Criminals—and We Others. Dr. Chris Geiil. 

Niels Mfiller. Harald Nielsen. 

KuUeawo. Eva Moltesen. 

Temperance Legislation in England. P. D. Koch. 

TheBabel-Bible Controversy. J. C. Jacobsen. 

The German Chancellor and the labour Movement. S. S. 

Klnggjaa. — Christiania, a kr. per qr. Feb. 

The Jutes in Modern Danish Literature. Dr. Hjalmar Christensen. 

Nordtek Tidskrlft.— Stockholm, jokr. per ann. No. 1 
Johan Ludvig Runeberg. J. A. RunstrDin. 

Carl Gustaf Est lander. Jac. Ahrenberg. ■ 

The Works of Julius Lange. Georg G tithe. 

The “ Vega " and the “ Anarctic.” A. Nathorst. 

Swedish Name Researches. Gustaf Cederscliiold. 

The Wheel and the Cross. Illustrated. Oscar Munlelius. 


Nylaende. — Christiania. _ 3 kr. per ann. Feb. ij. 
Women and Government Posts. Gina Krog. 

Susan B. Anthony. Gina Krog. 

Weininger on “ Sex and Character." Kristian B. Aars. 

Ord och Btld —Stockholm, jokr. per ann. No. 1. 

C. J. I* Almqvist. Victor Almqvist. 

My View of Art. Albevt Engstrhin. 

Albert EngstrOm. Carl G. I-aurin. 

Social Tidskrlft.— Stockholm. 4.7s kr. par ann. No «. 
Viktor Rydberg as Social Reformer. Willi Portraits. Ernst Liljedahl 
The Temperance Struggle. Eva Fryxcll. 

The Servant Question. Anna Lindhagcn. 

Reflections on the Ideal. Anna Almqvist. 

Varia. — Stockholm. 7.50 kr. per ann. No. 1 
The Finsen Institute at Copenhagen. Richard Amdrup. 

Giousc Carducci. With Portrait. Astrid Ahnfelt. , 
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KODAK 


XMATBUR 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITIONS. 

£ 1,000 

IN CASH PRIZES. 

£500 for Pictures on N.C. FILM. 

£300 for 'Pictures on KODOID PLATES. 

45200 for roll-films develope d in KODAK DAY LIGHT DEVELOPING MACHINE. 

The Closing Date for Entries is June 30, 1904. 

Write for full particulars to your Dealer, or direct to Dept. No. isa, 

KODAK LTD., 4i*43» C LERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 

CAUTION.—Insist on having the " KODAK ” Brand. As the hall-mark on silver, is the name "KODAK " 
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Westminster Abbey: 

THE TEMPLE OF OUR RACE AND 
TOMB OF OUR KINGS. 

* * 

AN ARTISTIC SOUVENIR OF WEST¬ 
MINSTER ABBEY. 


It contains 24 Permanent Photographs on 
Plate-sunk Mounts. 


Imperial 4 to. size. 

With short description of each View. 

* * 

These photographs are among the finest ever 
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depends upon the quantity and quality of the Blood* 

Whan tha tissue* have been at work, there are thrown into the blood watte products, and it these be 
nst eliminated, but (through any Cause) detained in the blood, they influence nutrition and function, and 
finally produce organic disease. 

Such disease will appear in theforra of Eczema, Scrofula, Bao I.kos, Uoi.v Blotches, and Pimples, 
or oilier kinds of Sores, also Rheumatism and Gou r. For forty years a sale and Permanent Remedy fur 
ail Skin and Blood Diseases has been found in 
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THE FINEST BLOOD PURIFIER & RESTORER KNOWN 


ACUTE RHEUMATISM. 
SUFFERERS SHUULU READ THIS. 

Mr. K. Cowell, of 19, St. John's CJnny, 
Dublin, writes: " (lentlrihen,—Having suffered 
f >r a number of years from acute Rheumatism, 
and tried so-called remedies out of number, 
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u ilhottl the slightest relief, I had neaily given 
up hope of being cured, and had practically 
made up my mind that my case was ho|x-less, 
when I was advised by a friend to try Clarke's 
Hlood Mixture. I dul so, believing at die 
time that it would be only one more of the 
many fadmes I had experienced; but f am 
proud to Is- able to testify 'unsolicited' to 
it■> wonderful effects. 1 experienced pronounced 
relief alter the first bottle, and am now, after 
using four bottles, in perfect health, free from 
all pain. 1 will certainly recommend your 
medicine to anyoile I know. 1 need hardly 
state that, owing to the natu." of my employ¬ 
ment, I meet many suffering ns 1 did.”— 
October 30, 1903. 


ANOTHER PERMANENT CURE OF 
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Mr. James Waring, of Clay Coton I.odge, 
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day as I have ever been in my life. You can 
make whatever use you like of this letter."— 
Oct te,1903. 
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The piost powerful Trust In America and the position of those affected by it. 
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Minneapolis Ytmes.] 

The Colombian Situation.—A Pleasant Time for 
the Baby l * 


Moonshine .] 

A Memory of a Recent Bjidget—a commentary 
on the present one and the methods taken to 
prevent the wholesalers losing by the extra 
taxes. 

Householder Bull: " What’s this—another rise in coal! ” 

The Coal Man : “ Gone up, sir, on account of the Budget.” _ ** 

Householder Bull (angrily): “ This is too bad. I believe if there was 
no coal tax you’d still put up the price—and Maine it on to sugar 1” 



Is this what the State Church is coming to? 



hirmtHgham Courier.] 

A Contrast 

The Unemployed and the lavish Public and Private Expenditures. 
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An American View of Mr. Chamberlain’s Policy and 
its assistance to John Bull. 
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Tired. 


It may be from-want of Sleep, 
but more probably it’s because your 
System has got Run-Down and Weak. 

Or perhaps it Is due to some 
derangement of the Digestive Organs. 

Whatever the cause, there is one 
pleasant and certain Remedy. That 
Is Guy's Tonic. 

It Improves the Appetite, ensures 
good Digestion, and gives Strength to 
the entire System. Thousands of 
people know this from experience. Geta 
bottle of Gtiy’s Tonic and satisfy your¬ 
self. Don't delay—get It Immediately. 

Guy’s Tonic. 

is. i^d- of all Chemists. 


A War Map Free. 


We offer every reader of the “ Review of Reviews ” a copy of 
a really useful Atlas free of charge. Besides containing up-to- 
date Maps of all the British Possessions in every part of the 
World, it includes a double-page Map of Russia, China, and 
Japan, clearly showing the location of- all places mentioned in 
dispatches from the seat of War. There is no advertisement 
whatever upon the Maps, which are printed in colours and have 
been prepared from the latest and most authentic sources of in¬ 
formation.* The book also contains some valuable advice on 
Food, and the-great part it takes in producing either good 
health or failing health. A Digestion Chart on page 5 shows 
lhe time taken by the Stomach to digest almost every kind of 
Food. We invite you to write for a copy of this Atlas to-day. 
It will be sent free, by return of post, by Guy’s Tonic 
mpany, R Dept., is, Buckingham Palace Road, 
on, S.W. 
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FREE TRIAL. 
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can have the most successful treatment of modem times for n fort¬ 
night's FREE TRIAL hv sending this Form, together with full 


StrMt, 72, Bloomsbury, London. W.O. 

conditions are, that :i sixpenny stamp be enclosed to cover .cost of 
postage and registration; that the treatment be used regularly 
during the next fortnight; and that you report results At ejtd of 
that time. 7-1 tx 
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The ’ Progress of the World. 


After Five Years. 


LONDON, May 2nd, 1904. 

The month of May, which brings 
round the fifth anniversary of the 
Hague Conference, brings with it 
several cheering reminders of the 
international advance which has since been registered. 
Five years ago, when the Conference was preparing 
to assemble, there was a wide-spread disposition, 
among men who prided themselves upon their hard- 
headed practical sagacity, to regard the whole project 
as visionary and utopian. Respect for the humane 
motives of its august initiator scarcely availed to conceal 
the scornful conviction that “ nothing would come of it.” 
But now—how much has come of it! Armaments 
certainly have not been reduced. Universal peace 
has not been established. We have, on the contrary, 
witnessed the outbreak of two great wars costing 
millions of treasure and tens of thousands of human 
lives. And by a bitter irony of Lite, May 18th finds 
the high-souled author of the Conference himself 
engaged in deadly strife on land and sea. But none of 
these adverse circumstances can alter the fact of the 
new great departure which has been inaugurated in 
the history of mankind. The Hague Tribunal is in 
being, Momentous disputes have been settled by it. 
Its authority could scarcely have been more pic¬ 
turesquely indicated than in the Venezuelan affair, 
when two of the greatest Powers—and one of them 
the Power least friendly to the Hague idea—were, 
against their will, compelled to submit their claims to 
its adjudication. And since then its position as 


supreme court of appeal among the nations has been 
expressly recognised in a whole series of arbitration 
treaties—treaties between Holland and Denmark, 
between France and Spain and France and Italy, 
between Great Britain and Spain, Great Britain and 
Italy, Great Britain and France. In five years, which 
are “ but moments in the being ” of the race, the 
Hague Tribunal has become the pivot of the inter¬ 
national situation. So much achieved in so short a 
period justifies sanguine hopes. 

A fitting sequel to the Treaty of 

An lo-Freneh Arbitration between Great Britain 
Agreement. and France is the settlement of all 
outstanding causes of dispute between 
these two great Powers. It is not easy to over¬ 
estimate the importance of the Agreement which was 
signed on the 8th of last month. Its conclusion 
may well be regarded as a landmark in history.' 
As befits a document of this character, while 
covering a vast complexity of detail, it has the merit 
of great simplicity. It consists of three parts—a 
convention, a declaration, and an annexed declaration. 
(1.) Under the convention, France renounces the 
privileges conferred upon her in Newfoundland by 
the Treaty of Utrecht, and thereby removes the long¬ 
standing grievance of “ the French shore." England 
in return cedes such portions of territory in West 
Africa as serve to make the French colonial posses¬ 
sions in and about Senegambia more compact, 
(2.) Under the declaration concerning Egypt and 
Morocco, France concedes to us, so far as shd is 
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The King in Denmark. 


^concerned, unimpeded freedom to remain in Egypt, 
and to the Egyptian Government a free hand in the 
disposal of its own resources, after the interest on the 
debt is paid. In return, we recognise “ that if any 
European Power is to have a predominating 
influence in Morocco, that Power is France ”; and 
j|that it appertains to her to watch over the tranquillity 
and assist in the reform of Morocco. Equal trading 
rights are reserved in both countries to the contracting 
parties for the space of thirty years. (3.) Under the 
annexed declaration things are 
cleared up in respect of Siam, 

Madagascar and the New Hebrides. 

In Siam, British influence is recog¬ 
nised to the west and French influ¬ 
ence to the east of the river Menam. 

We withdraw our protest against the 
iritroduction of the French tariff 
, into Madagascar, and a Joint Com- 
‘ mission is to put an end to the 
difficulties arising from the absence 
of jurisdiction over the natives 
v'of the New Hebrides. There are 

• Other details, but these are the 
principal features of the arrange- 

• meflt. It has been received with 
I*** enthusiasm throughout Re- 
oublic and Enfoire. It. certainly 


appeals to the imagination as well as to the 
interest of both peoples. By a single diplomatic 
transaction are wiped out occasions of strife which 
have lasted for well-nigh two centuries, and which have 
stretched right round the globe. And by a providential 
paradox, the moment chosen for this happy result is 
one in which the allies of both contracting parties are 
at war ! The popular pleasure is heightened by the 
fact that though hearty congratulations are everywhere 
accorded to the Marquis of Lansdowne and M. 
Delcasstf, the Agreement forms no party triumph, but 
is expressly referred in the official despatches to the 
personal initiative of President Loubetand Edward VII. 

The important function which Chiefs 
Chiefs of state 0 f state are evidently called to dis- 
Peacemakers. charge in the promotion of inter¬ 
national fraternity has again been 
illustrated during the last month". _ Our own King and 
Queen, having conquered the affections of foreign 
nations, have again victoriously invaded the hearts 
and homes of the Irish people. The Prince of Wales 
has visited the Austrian Emperor. And President 
Loubet has crowned the rejoicings over an arbitral 
agreement and a treaty of labour with Italy by a rap¬ 
turously welcomed visit to Rome. The demonstrations 
attending these international amenities seem to suggest 
that there is growing up a passion for peace and a de¬ 
light in the pageantry of peace which may soon rival the 
transports awakened by the pomp and the fever of war. 

T>\*> great events have taken place 
Th * P *£* pess in the past month and both have been 
the War. to the advantage of Japan. The 
i ndefat igable Admiral Togo succeeded 
in drawing out the Russian fleet from Port Arthur by 
a ruse similar to that practised by William the Conqueror 
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at the battle of Hastings. Pre¬ 
viously the Japanese torpedo and 
mining vessels had strewn the 
fairway with contact mines of 
great power. Admiral Togo was 
not able to intercept the Russian 
fleet as he had hoped, but as it 
was returning to the harbour the 
flagship of Admiral Makaroff, 
the Petropavlovsky struck a mine 
and sank within three minutes; 
the Pcbieda was also damaged 
by a mine but was able to 
reach the inner harbour. The 
Japanese torpedo flotilla sank a 
Russian destroyer which had 
strayed from its consorts. On 
board the flagship \jas tlie Russian 
Admiral and his staff, one of the 
Grand Dukes, and the celebrated 
’ Russian painter, Verestchagin. 
The Grand Duke escaped alive, 
but practically the whole of the 
crew of the ship perished. Seven 
hundred and ninety officers and 
men were lost in a few minutes. 
Admiral Makaroff, Russia’s most 
brilliant naval officer, and Verest¬ 
chagin, probably the world’s 
most brilliant war painter, both 
peiished. Thus, in a few minutes, 
the remnants of the Russian Far 
Eastern fleet were so shattered 
as to present no further menace 
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Koje-Do Island in South Korea, fortified by Japan, and securing 
to her the command of the Straits of Korea. 


to Japan’s command of the sea. The Vladivostok 
squadron, abandoning its policy of inactivity, 
sallied out to Gensan, and succeeded in sinking 
one small Japanese transport. On the return 
journey it eluded the Japanese fleet in a fog, and 
falling in with a big transport, sank it with some two 
hundred men on board. There remains some mystery 
about this transport, as the Russian and Japanese 
accounts differ considerably. Relieved of the neces¬ 
sity of maintaining a large squadron at Port Arthur, 
the Japanese fleet before Vladivostok has been con¬ 
siderably reinforced. 

The concentration of the forces on 
The First the Yalu River continued until the 
Land Battle. a6th, when the first movement for- 
, war?l by the Japanese Army, under 
General Kuroki, was made. Throwing pontoons across 
the river, and aided bythe gunboat&and torpedo craft 


of the fleet, the Japanese General succeeded, afte 
several days fighting, in securing command of ai 
island lying opposite to the key of the Russiai 
position. The night of April 30th saw the develop 
ment of the main attack in force. The Russia 
positions were outflanked, and carried at th 
point of the bayonet, and the Russian con 
mander was forced to fall back along the road 7 ! 
Lhoyang. Twenty-eight quick-firing guns fell into th 
hands of the Japanese. The Russian artillery wt 
apparently as much outranged as was the Britis 
in South Africa. The news that the Japanes 
used the bayonet recalls ’the fact that this weapo 
is held, in the highest esteem by Japanese militai 
authorities. The Japanese troops have the dash nece 
sary for successful bayonet charges, and the events c 
the Yalu will give cause for reflection to those wfc 
held that the day of the arms blanche was over. Th 
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first victory on the 
part of the Japan¬ 
ese troops opens 
the land campaign 
most auspiciously, 
and demonstrates 
their ability to do 
just as good work 
with their soldiers 
as with their 
sailors. In Japan 
the Army is the 
premier service, 
and much more 
highly organised 
than the Navy. 
The Russian 
The late M. Verestchagin. forces in Mun- 

churia, and 
especially on the Yalu, are not the picked men 
of the Russian Army, but rather the more or less 
undisciplined army of occupation, which has lost 
much of its value during years of hardship and 
monotony in the Chinese province. In Korea, Japan 
lias lost no time in making her position secure, both 
by fortifications and reforms.' 

This record of min and death is not 
i.The Doom a ]] darkness. There is about it more 
the Battleship ? than the lustre, of heroism. There 
is in it a glint of the hope of the 
suicide of war. Long before the 
Outbreak of hostilities an eminent 
naval authority is rumoured to 
have said that the advent of the 
torpedo and the submarine had 
in effect turned our battleships 
. into so much old iron. This 
striking prophecy has received 
lurid confirmation in and around 
' Port Arthur. The mine that sunk 
the Pctropavlovsk in two minutes 
may at the same time have ex¬ 
ploded for ever the old order 
of naval warfare. F.ven as “gun¬ 
powder blew medieval chivalry 
to pieces,” so perhaps the sub¬ 
marine explosive has put an end 
to our floating fortresses of steel. 

? The vast readjustment of naval 
forces, and the corresponding 
•alteration of the centre of inter¬ 
national gravity which must ensue, 
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Cleveland {Ohio) Press,) 

A Bear in Sheep’s Clothing. 

When the Knglish troop*, examined the bodies of the dead Tibetan*-', 
they found the latter had guns and ammunition bearing the Russian Impaial 
arms. 

may Ire left to the imagination. Those brave 
fellows that went down with Makaroff will not have 
died in vain if they have taught the world, in a way 
not likely soon to be forgotten, that war is becoming 


suicide of war. 
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Out in the Cold. 

The German Press, commenting upon the Anglo-Pi enclt Agreement, 
inquires “ Wlicie is Uci many’s place V ”—Daily Papers. 


too deadly a game for any Power to play at. Already 
the debates in the United States Congress have shown 
that nations will hesitate about putting a million and 
a half of money and a thousand lives into a battleship 
which an adroitly-aimed torpedo can crack and sink 
like an eggshell in the course of a few seconds. Their 
thoughts will turn rather to the comparatively inex¬ 
pensive, swift, small craft, that lay the mine and ply 
the torpedo. The vastly lesser risks are suggested 
in the contrast between the eleven poor fellows that 
perished in our submarine A r, and the 700 or 800 
that sank in the Russian battleship. 

Meantime, on the heights of the 
mountains as well as in the depths 
of the sea, man goes on slaying his 
brother man. Away in the passes of 
the Himalayas, 15,000 feet above the sea, we cele¬ 
brated in ghastly fashion the eve of Good Friday. 
The armed host with which we had invaded Tibet, 
as escort to our Mission to the Lamas, were encoun¬ 
tered at Guru by a crowd of 1,500 Tibetans, who 
threatened resistance with nothing more formidable 
than swords and ancient firearms. After a parley, 
they consented to disarm, but in the process of dis¬ 
armament the Tibetan chief remonstrated and fired 
a pistol at a Hindu soldier. At once began 
a fight, which inevitably degenerated into a 
massacre of the ili-jirmed Tibetans. Some 400 
or 500 of them fell, including £heir general, 
while our casualties numbered 10 oi* 12. A few 


The 

Invasion 

of 

Tibet. 


days later some 200 Tibetans showed fight at 
the village of Samondu. On the 1 2th Gyangtso was 
taken, and there our Mission remains. The Amban, 
or representative of the Chinese Government, at 
Lhasa has sent a dispatch announcing his intention to 
come into the cam]) in a few weeks’ time. Mean¬ 
while, the Tibetans suuz said to be fortifying the passes 
between Gyangtse and Lhasa. The debate in the 
House of Commons on the 13th elicited from the 
Government a complete disavowal of any intention to 
’annex Tibet or to establish a residency at Lhasa, 
jobjects on which it was suggested by the Opposition 
Lord Curzon’s heart was set. The purpose of the 
Mission was said by the Government to be merely 
the exacting of solid guarantees from the Tibetans for 
their faithful observance of existing treaties, and fo r 
their abstention from encroaching on pasturers in 
Sikkim. While accepting Russia’s disclaimer of any 
intention to extend her influence over Tibet, Mr. Balfour 
implied that the effort of another Power to establish 
its ascendency at Lhasa would seriously alter our 
policy. The situation remains extremely unsatisfac¬ 
tory, and may involve us in very serious complications 
military and political. It looks as if it were to be 
another edition of our campaign in Somaliland. After 
much waste of life and treasure, the Government have 
now given up.chasing the Mullah, he having retreated 
into Italian territory. On the 18th we were assured 
that military operations would be discontinued, but 
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The late Dr. Smiles, Author of “ Self-Help," at the 
time when he wrote his famous book. 

later intelligence informs us that on the 21st, Illig, a 
stronghold on the Somaliland coast, held by the 
Dervishes, had been bombarded and captured by one 
of our men-of-war. Apparently the campaign is to be 
renewed whensoever the Mullah chooses to emerge 
into what we claim as our territory. 

These unpleasant incidents in the 
Internal ^ rst extension of our sway over 

Progress. dusky peoples make us turn with 

more pleasure to the record of our 
settled administrations in India and Egypt. Lord 
Curzon’s speech on the Indian Budget affirms an 
internal development of India which is certainly 
remarkable. The stability of exchange is said to be 
absolutely assured, the revenue has risen during the 
last five years, in spite of famine, plague, and remission 
of taxes, from 68 £ millions in 1899 to 83 millions in 
1904. And for five years there have been surpluses 
averaging 3 millions a year. We are said to “have 
secured the whole of our Indian railways and canals 
for nothing.” They are now a steady source of 
income to the State. In answer to the charge that 
we are draining India of capital an& bleeding her to 
death, he points to the growth of bank deposits from 
7s millions in 1870 to 36 millions. He also reported 
that out of yearly 27*000 Government appointments 


little more than 5,000 are held by Europeans, about 
the same number by Eurasians, and more than 16,000 
by Indians. 

Lord Cromer's annual report on 
Good News Egypt and the Soudan is a very 
from Egypt, cheering document, coming, as it 
does, on the heels of the Anglo- 
French agreement. The Budget shows a surplus-of 
about three-quarters of a million in excess of the 
estimate. “The legislative council has occasionally 
performed some useful functions.” The efforts of the 
Government to maintain and extend the peasant pro¬ 
prietary class have been fairly successful. The foreign 
trade has advanced. While the material progress during 
the last few years has been remarkable, Lord Cromer 
feels confident that a far greater degree of prosperity is 
attainable. He believes that some moral progress is 
being made. “ The schoolmaster is abroad. A reign 
of law has taken the place of ‘arbitrary personal 
power. Institutions, as liberal as is possible 
under the circumstances, have been established. In t 
fact, every possible facility is given and every en¬ 
couragement afforded for the Egyptians to advance 
along the path of moral improvement.” The contrast 
between this beneficent regime and what formerly 
prevailed in the Soudan is very striking. Sir Reginald 
Wingate reports that the population of the Soudan 
before the Dervish rule was estimated at 8£ millions, 
and that now there are under two millions. He adds 
that the reduction of the population by more than 75 
per cent, under the ravages of the Dervishes is 
scarcely credible, but it is true. 

But by far the most remarkable 
The Cjrlsls event in the inner life of the Empire, 
Australia. during a singularly eventful month, 
has been the change of Ministry in 
Australia. It will be remembered that the Federal 
Elections last December resulted in a great accession 
of strength to the Labour Party in both Houses of 
Parliament. Labour members numbered 24 out of 75 
in the Lower House, and 14 out of 36 in the Sepate. 
They consequently held in their hands the balance of 
power between the Government and the Opposition. 
Up till last month they had given an independent sup¬ 
port to the Ministry of Mr. Dcakin, whom his enemies 
describe as to all intents and purposes a Socialist. 
But the line of cleavage came with the Conciliation 
and Arbitration Bill. This measure is the latest 
offspring of the fecund precedent established in New 
Zealand in 1894 by the Hon. W. P. Reeves, when, as 
Minister of Labour for that Colony, he carried through 
an Act for superseding the barbarous expedient of 
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strike or lock-out by legal tribunals of conciliation 
and arbitration. The Bill was regarded as a very 
advanced piece of Labour legislation, and its prin¬ 
ciple was heartily endorsed by the Labour Party: 
The difference arose on the question of the extent of 
its application. The Labour amendment was to the 
effect that the Bill should apply to servants not only 
of private employers but also of the State. Those 
who remember the peremptory suddenness with which 
the railway strike in Victoria was crushed by the 
Government using its power as Government to enforce 
its position as employer, will understand why Labour 
members were prepared to insist on their demand; and 
the continual extension of State employment doubtless 
made them the more unwilling to exempt so large an 
area of possible industrial conflict from the pacific 
proposals of the Bill. On the other hand, the poli¬ 
tical problem of the rellition of State rights to Federal 
law was involved by the amendment. The Govern¬ 
ment refused to yield, and was consequently defeated 
»on the 21st ult. by 38 votes to 29, fourteen Free 
Traders joining with the Labour members. 

The resignation of Mr. Deakin fol- 
A lowed, and Mr. Watson, the leader 

Labour Ministry. 0 f the labour Party, was entrusted 
by the Governor-General with the 
formation of a new Ministry. This he promptly 
carried out ; and every seat in his Cabinet is filled by 
a Labour man, except that of the Attorney-General, 
which is given to a friendly Liberal lawyer. A party 
of two dozen in a house of threescore and fifteen may 
seem a slender basis on which to erect a government, 
but Mr. Watson’s position is not quite so precarious 
as it seems. He has his following among the Free 
Traders, and the Party which has just retired from 
power is said to be ready to give his Ministry a fair 
trial. And in the Senate he is stronger than in the 
Lower House. Parliament stands adjourned till the 
18th inst. in order to allow the new Government to 
formulate its programme. Meantime it is of interest 
to recall the seven planks in the Federal Labour 
platform adopted above a year ago :— 

1. Maintenance of a White Australia. 

2. Compulsory Arbitration. • 

3. Old Age Pensions. 

4. Nationalization of Monopolies. 

5. Citizen Defence Force. 

6. Restriction of l*ublic Borrowing. 

7. Navigation Laws. 

Since assuming office, Mr. Watson has 
The First . emphasised the cautious policy which 
Premier. he intends to pursue, as regards both 
loans and tariff. From all accounts 
yet to hand the Labour members are, as a rule, men 
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Condemned. 


“The Government is lik; a c.iininnl in a nmdrmtwd cell awaiting 
ex-ciiliiin It is probibly reserved for the Irish I'aity to give the final 
b uw,"— Mr. y. RedmondDublin . 

of good character, of soher judgment, and of resolute 
purpose, who have-shown much skill in organising 
ttypir forces. They are about as far removed as possible 
from the type of the noisy and reckless demagogue,, 
Their accession to office inaugurates an experiment 
which will be watched with intense interest Here, 
indeed, is a new thing. Tnere may have been short¬ 
lived Labour ministries in lesser States, but never 
before in the annals of mankind has a continent of 
the size and social potency of Australia been put under 
the sway of a Labour Ministry. Mr. Watson takes 
his place in history as the first Labour Premier of a 
great world-state. He will not be the last. His 
elevation to power will deepen the self-consciousness 
and stir the ambitions of the working classes all round 
the world. Some days before the Australian crisis 
took place, the Trades Councils of New Zealand, 
evidently not satisfied with Mr. Seddon’s combination 
of Liberalism and Labour, had agreed in their annual 
session to form an independent Labour party. 
They desire, among other changes, to see iron¬ 
works, shipyards, and other marine industries" 
run by the Government. In the home country the- 
Australian precedent is sure to have an effect. It is 
a curious coincidence that' the very day after the 
Labour party had turned out the Government at 
Melbourne, the Government at Westminster decided 
rtot to oppose the second reading of a Bill which 
aimed at legally establishing the position of trades 
unions as it was understood before the Taff Vale 
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Westminster Budget. J 

The Pullet and the Egg. 

11 1 wish Pu hadn’t put me up here—it’s horiibly uncomfortable.” 


•decision. As a consequence the second reading was 
carried by 238 to 199—a notable reversal of last 
year’s division on a similar proposal. 

The Among the principal advocates of the 
Evolution measure was Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Leader whose appreciation of the claims of 
Labour is another sign of the coming 
'leader. Mr. Churchill had only a few days previously 
announced his intention to contest North-West Man¬ 
chester at the next election with the full and official 
support of the Liberal Association. In doing so he 
stated that he would stand as “ Free-trade candidate.” 
He declared, indeed, that he still held “that the 
creation of a separate Parliament for Ireland would 
be dangerous and impracticable.” But he pressed 
also for “ a broad and far-reaching policy of domestic 
and industrial reform,” accompanied by the reorgani¬ 
sation of our finances, with a smaller and cheaper 
Army and an arrest in Naval expansion. 

Of this plea for financial reform no 
A Budget stronger vindication is required than 
Extraordinary, the figures of the Budget which Mr. 

Austen Chamberlain presented on 
the 19th, Retrospect and prospect alike were formid¬ 
able. The totals for the year just ended '1903-04 
■were:— 

Revenue . £141,546,000 

Expenditure ... ... 146,961,000 

Realised deficit . 5,415,000 

The.most cheering fact in the array of explanations 
for the drop in revenue was the diminished consump¬ 
tion of beer and spirits, which yielded a million and a 
■quarter less in excise than had been expected. The 
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deficit is to be met by applying three millions of unused 
balance of war loans along with one million of un¬ 
claimed dividends; the other sources of relief are not 
quite clear. 

The estimates for 1904—5 were :— 

Revenue . . ... . . £139,060,000 

Expenditure . ... 142,880,000 

lit iit.il. 3,820,000 

To obviate this deficit a penny is put on the In¬ 
come Tax, yielding two millions ; twopence a lb. on 
tea, yielding the same amount ; and half a million is 
to be got from increased tobacco duties. Much may 
be said for keeping the Income Tax at one shilling in 
the pound as a permanent charge, only to be raised 
in case of great national emergency, and never to be 
lowered. It is noteworthy that Liberal and Labour 
members voted with the Government in support of this 
increased tax upon the middle fclasses. But the tax 
on tea pinches the poor. 

This is manifestly no Dissolution 
Anti-Dissolution Budget. It is one among many signs » 
Tactics. that Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and 
Mr. Balfour have come to an under¬ 
standing that there shall be no appeal to the country 
for a while. Bye-elections have shown too conclu¬ 
sively what the result would be just now. So Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Protectionists who could turn 
out the Government at any moment if they pleased 
have apparently resolved to keep Mr. Balfour in 
office until public opinion is more favourable and the 
capture of the Unionist party is more complete. Not 
to embarrass the Government meanwhile, Mr. Cham- 
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berlain is abating his tariff agitation. But the issue 
which he obviously expects to this waiting game is to 
sweep the whole Ministerialist party, Mr. Balfour and 
all, into the Protectionist camp. The Prime Minister 
can hardly profit by the existing arrangement without 
tacitly acquiescing in the anticipated denouement. 
The cleverness of these tactics is undeniable. But to 
find Mr. Balfour involved in them is to be conscious 
of a distinct depreciation in a once valuable asset of 
national honour. 


The 

Licensing 

Bill. 


Mr. Balfour’s alliance with the Pro¬ 
tectionist may be veiled for a time, 
but there is no attempt to hide his 
alliance with the Brewer. The 
Licensing Bill introduced by Mr. Akers Douglas on 
the 20th has been accepted by “ the trade,” and may 
count on all its immense social and economic support. 
The pith of the meaSure lies in four provisions : (1) the 
power to refuse the renewal of a licence held to be 
in excess of public requirements is transferred from 
the licensing justices to Quarter Sessions (or in 
county boroughs to the whole of the magistracy) ; 
(2) when the renewal of a licence is refused as being 
in excess of public requirements the ex-licensee shall 
be given compensation equal to the difference in 
value between the licensed and the unlicensed 
house; (3) the compensation shall come from a 
graduated tax levied on licensed houses; and 
(4) the amount of compensation so paid shall not 
exceed one million per annum. The Opposition 
promptly gave notice of strenuous attack all along the 
line, and there is every prospect of a great popular 
agitation. It is most sincerely to be hoped that the 
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The Return of the Wanderer. 


“ Bless ’is ’art. if it ain't our Joe come back, just in the nick of time, when 
we was come down to our last loaf 1 Oh, Joseph, we have missed you. 
Welcome, welcome home ' ” \ 

friends of Temperance will not content themselves 
with the mere cry of “ No Compensation,” which won 
them so Pyrrhic a victory in 1890. 

Legally, of course, the case of Sharp 
Aspects Wakefield has settled the strictly 

Compensation, yearly tenure of the licence, and dur¬ 
ing the thirteen years which have 
t elapsed since that decision, brewers and publicans 
have been fully aware that they had no legal right to 
reckon the licence as their own for longer than a 
year. Morally, too, it may be argued that having 
had fair notice of the state of the law they can 
base no claim of compensation. But while we are 
triumphantly proving in theory the legal and moral 
right of the State to revoke every licence at the 
year’s end, “ the trade ” is yet more triumphantly 
tightening its grip on the national life, and goes 
on its course of personal and political demorali¬ 
sation. There are Temperance men who main¬ 
tain that even if the claim to compensation be 
the veriest blackmail, the nation would have 
been by a great deal the gainer, had it bought out 
“ the trade ” these many years ago at almost any price 
instead of allowing things to go as they have gone. 
Hence Lord Peel, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
a great body of representative men and women, are, 
prepared to grant compensation out of funds provided 
by “ the trade,” in the hope that there may be 
brought about an effective reduction in the number of 
licensed houses. 

But for this end they point out that 
The Time it is necessary to impose a time limit. 
Limit. to fix a number of years, after which 
no compensation shall be given, and 
to diminish the amount given in compensation year 

Stb* 
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by year until it reach zero with the time limit. 
Otherwise a freehold is created which it would 
be increasingly difficult and costly to extinguish. 
The compensation limit of a million a year would 
in any case prevent anything like the drastic 
reduction in the number of public-houses that 
the national welfare demands. But whatever line 
the opponents of the Bill may take, their only 
hope of success lies in being united. “The trade" 
and the Government are a unit in this matter, and 
if the Temperance party is divided, the chances of 
reform or of avoiding almost irretraceable reaction 
are faint indeed. The combined action of the 
Churches might do much: but will the Licensing 
Bill be able to join together what the Education Acts 
have put asunder ? 

The resolve of the Welsh County 
Fighting Out Councils not to administer the Edu- 
Jtduoatton cadon Act except on condition of 
Acts. exercising a control not conceded 
■* by the law over Voluntary schools 

was a defiance which no Government faithful to the 
most rudimentary duty of enforcing the laws of the 
realm could overlook. The Defaulting Authorities 
Bill of the Government meets the case in a very 
simple way. The Education Department pays over 


to the Voluntary schools the sum which under the Act 
is due to them from the rates and subtracts the 
amount from the Government grant to the County 
Council. The London School Board expired ^ast 
month after a chequered existence of thirty-four years. 
It has performed a colossal task in setting the 
elementary education of the metropolis on its legs. 
It has suffered from two great weaknesses: a tendency 
to over-centralisation, which reduced the local managers 
to mere shadows, and a tendency to a cast-iron 
uniformity scarcely adapted to the widely varying 
needs of the very diverse districts which make up 
London. The new education authority will doubtless 
exemplify the more elastic and discriminating 
principles of administration which have marked 
the policy of the London County Council. It will 
be some months before the new machinery gets into 
working order. In the meantinfe the old management 
is kept up, with the result that the Voluntary schools 
wdl derive support from the rates without even the 
minimum of representative managers. This will give 
a keener edge to the Nonconformist grievance; and 
“ Passive Resistance ” threatens before long to keep 
London courts fairly lively. A discussion of the 
question of admitting, reporters to the proceedings 
of the Education Committee has elicited from the 
Progressive leader the statement that the education 
authority is the London County Council, and not its 
committee, which will act as an entirely subordinate 
department. The L.C.C. is evidently going to give 
an intenser meaning to the municipal unification for 
which Mr. Balfour has contended. 


The London County Council has 
A M Defect" tal reso ^ ve d on borrowing five millions 
sterling, and on spending on housing 
schemes as much as four millions. It wisely re¬ 
fused to keep up bitter memories by planting 
in public places cannon captured from the Boers. 
But there is another omission from its public places 
which is the reverse of creditable to the metropolis, 
and which during Shakespeare week had flung upon 
it the searchlight of a world-publicity. Professor 
Brandi, unveiling a marble statue of Shakespeare in 
the park at Weimar, remarked that “that was the 
first monument erected in Germany to the memory 
of any foreign poet, whereas in London itself there 
was no memorial in the open air worthy of Shake¬ 
speare.” The monument in Leicester Square 
can hardly be so described. jJere surely is the 
opportunity for a patriotic British—or American— 
millionaire. 














While still faithful to her ideals of 
’ Germany’s generous culture, Germany proceeds 
African Troubles, resolutely forward with her colonial 
development. She is at present 
feeling the galling side of the “ White Man's Burden." 
The rising of the Hereros in South-West Africa is far 
from quelled, and has already proved a serious matter. 
One body of German troops after tw® engagements 
had to withdraw before typhoid fever and leave 
north and east of the province to the tender mercies 
of the enemy. Another body, commanded by the 
Governor of the Colony, only succeeded in beating 
off the foe after ten hours’ hard fighting. It is 
estimated in Berlin that already 526 persons had 
suffered losses at the hands of the Hereros, and that 
130 Europeans had been killed. 

At home a sort of internal naval 
A Boom expansion is proceeding. Last 

canals. month saw laid before the Prussian 

Diet a Bill for the expenditure of 
^2Q,000,000 on ship canals connecting the Rhine and 
Hanover, and one for large vessels between Berlin 
and Stettin. The canal, which railways were once 
supposed to have rendered obsolete, has now a more 
important place in the world’s life than ever. Prom 
Canada, where the all-water way from _ fhe Great 
Lakes is carrying an ever-increasing quantity of grain 
to the ocean, comes news of a canal project which 
would bring Montreal 4 00 miles nearer to fhe granaries 
of the North' West.1 The route would go by the 
'French River, Lake Nipissing, and the Ottawa River. 
The deeds of the Panama Canal have just been 


handed over to the representatives of the United 
States in Paris, and the Canal Company has received 
in return the stipulated purchase price of eight millions 
sterling. Evidently no time is to be lost in cutting 
the two Americas asunder. 

The great World’s Fair at St. Louis 
The was successfully opened on the last 
Exhibition, day of April. The intent and extent 
of this colossal exhibition are dealt 
with in another part of this Review. But the opening 
ceremony has in it a unique significance which may 
be noted here. Like the Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago, the St. Louis show was opened by the 
American President. But at Chicago President Cleve¬ 
land was present in person, while President Roosevelt 
was in Washington when he opened the Fair at St. Louis. 
The event is a picturesque suggestion of the way in 
which electricity can confer a sort of ubiquity. 
As States group themselves together in ever larger 
federations, and as the unity of the enlarging groups 
demands increasing personal touch with the head of 
the whole, there will be growing need for sdfrie such 
labour-saving device as St. Louis has blazoned to the 
world. In this way the British Monarch will before 



De Giorgis Pasha. 

The Italian commander of the International gendarmerie in Macedonia. 
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Leaders of a Macedonian Band. 


long be able to participate personally in every im¬ 
portant function that takes place throughout his 
world-encircling dominions. He will only need to 
touch a button, say, at Sandringham, and perform the 
ceremony, say, at Klondyke or Dunedin'. The United 
States is once more illustrating the ease with which it can 
admit sovereign republics within its borders without 
imperilling its indissoluble unity. The four territories 
of Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and the Indian 
Territory are being raised to the full dignity of State¬ 
hood, thus adding more stars to the star-spangled 
banner. 


Mr. Carnegie last month has been* 
A . adding “ starlike radiance ” to his . 

Hero Fund. name as the munificent benefactor 

C * 

of mankind. He has founded a 
Heroes Fund of ;£i,000,000 for the honour and 
benefit of all persons living in the United States and 
Canada, who have injured themselves in heroic efforts 
to save life, or of their dependent survivors. Dis¬ 
tribution will be made in pensions, grants, Inedals. 
Particular mention is made of doctors and nurses 
and railwaymen. “ Heroes and heroines are to be 
given a fair trial, no matter what their antecedents. 
Heroes deserve pardon and a fresh start.” If a 
surplus remain after the claims of heroes have been 
met, it may go to benefit those in want through no 
fault of their own. 

Meantime “ the men who fain 
The would win their own, the heroes of 
Balkan Impasse, to-day,” in Macedonia are still ■ 
risking their lives in the quest of 
freedom with no prosjiect of decorations of any kind 
—in this world, at least. There has been a sputter¬ 
ing of guerilla war. A solemn agreement has, indeed, 
been drawn up between Turkey and Bulgaria pur¬ 
porting to introduce most desirable reforms; but as 
to whether they will appear anywhere except on paper 
remains to be seen. Hungary has had the disagree¬ 
able experience of a railway strike, due to the 
capriciousness of the Government, which first re¬ 
fused with threats all the men’s demands, then 
granted them all, then refused the further claims the 
men put forth. The strike was finally quelled by M. 
Tisza calling out for military service on the lines the 
reservists among the strikers. As soldiers they must 
obey the Government, which as civil employees they 
might defy with impunity. 


Before these pages are in the hands of our 
readers, the Editor-in-Chief is expected to have 
returned home from his South African tour. The 
many friends who have inquired concerning his Ije&lth 
will be pleased to know that he has been greatly 
benefited by his voyage. What he has to tell of 
his experiences and observations in South Africa 
will appear in our next numbers. 






Current History in Caricature. 


“ O wad some power the giftie gie us, 

To sec ourselves as ithers see us.”—BURNS. 


N ATURALLY enough the cartoonists still devote 
most of their efforts to the war in the Far East. 
There is so much action, so much scope for 
good cartoons in a war. We reproduce here a Russian 
popular war cartoon, sold in the streets at a very low 
price. This shows the Russian trampling down the 
Japanese and striding on to Japan itself. The most 
remarkable point in all these Russian cartoons is that 



Popular Russian War Cartoon. 


invariably England, the United States, and China 
a PttP ar as abettors of Japan ; in many cases they are 
the real aggressors. 

A striking cartoon is that of Ulk dealing with the 
hard case of the Russian Jews—the sons ordered to 
the war, the fathers exiled from their homes. 

The cartoon of the Jiji Shitnpo, one of the leading 



Jiji SAim/o.] [Tolcyo. 

David and Goliath. 




Bulletin^ 


“ Cone away to get ready. Will be back in a 
fortnight"— Russian Bear. 
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sank the Russian torpedo-boat, Stcregus:Aty. On 
ngain bombarded the place. 


Another bombard¬ 
ment of Port Arthur 
took place on the night 
of March toth, when a 
Japanese torpedo boat 
the aand, the Japanese 



NtUlspnlltr.\ 

How the matter really is in the Far East ? 



l( pAptfmU*.} 

la theed (kps everybody's eyes are turned upon the spectacle which is going on in the Far East: the Japanese with his bravery is 
upectting the rebf of uipkotacy upon which is standing the Bear. At the unexpected shock the powerful boast toi.i let the stone & 1 I and 
he add fill with it, pranging in the lake of Constitution and Progress. ' 
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Sydney Bulletin .] the Way tO the time 

AS Australian View of a Committee on down her burden of 
Public Morals. stitutionahsm and Pr 

The Swiss cartoo 

A Sab-committee was appointed to draft a Bill -pit .. ■ i 

dcalioaipith the suppreuion of vice generally .—Retort JiUll trie principal pai 

of A r .j!w / '. Standing Committee en Putdu Morale. The tWO German 

cartoons reproduced 

are both good, the one dealing with the hard case of the 
Jews being especially striking. In Australia the cartoon 


Lusttge BUttter .] 

Watching the Boxes. 

An im pos s ibl e task—to keep the Nihilist in his box and the Japanese in his at the same time. 

Japanese papers, depicts the old story of David and Goliath brought 
up to date. There is none of the bitterness of the Russian cartoon. 

Perhaps the best war cartoon is that of 11 Papagallo , which is a 
prophecy of the future rather than a cartoon of the present. It points 
the way to the time when the war shall have caused Russia to throw 
down her burden of autocracy and to plunge into the lake of Con¬ 
stitutionalism and Progress. 

The Swiss cartoon from the Nebelspaltet■ also ascribes, to John 
Bull the principal part in the war. 

The two German 



Item Yertk American .] 

Money ond the Marriage Question. 

Three hundred and «ixty-five happy dari in th« married year MX mot* important than 
j6j,ooo dob. of inooma. 
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Sydney Bulletin.'] 

Why not begin at Home? 
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Bulletin.] 

In 1954. 

Air.v: " And yet after all, my denr.they arc not 
so rare as one might be led to imagine. Why, 1 
myself have heard of a lady inWaverley whose second 
eldest sister had one not more than eight years ago. 


papers are 
divided on 
the war, the 
Bulletin being 
apparentlyun- 
able to over¬ 
come its fear 
of a Yellow 
incursion into 
Australia suf¬ 
ficiently to 
allow it to be 
pro-Japanese, 
and finding it 
impossible to 
wholly en¬ 
dorse the 
Russian side. 
But Australia 
has had more 
pressing 
things to think 
of within her 
own borders; 
the decrease 
in the birth- 



KfodderadtiitcK.] 

Chorus or Fowjsrs (to ibe.Tur 1 c): " Calm yoursilf: it is not time 
to rise." 



Hindi Punch.'] 

Something Fat and Nice and Sweet for the Pelican. 

Once more there is a big surplus in the Indian Budget for 
published last Wednesday. Sir Edward Law, the Finance 
estimates it at £918,700. The military expenditure will rise bi 
bounce: last year it was sixteen millions sterling, in the coming 
be eighteen millions. 


1904-1905, 

: Minister, 
y a sudden 
year it wifi 



ass'st oneself. 














Ulk.1 

Heligoland is Disappearing, What must be done? 

A satirical German view of the value of the Island. 

(i) Bind it up with steel bands. 

(a) Lift it on a floating platform. 

(3) Protect it ftwm the tain, 

(4) Shelter it safely at night. 




Daily Dispatch,] 

The Joys of a Buffer State. 

" All of you know that the British Government on the,one side, and the 
Russian Government on the other side, desire to fix the boundary ! "—The 
Ameer’s address to the frontier tribes. 
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American concerning happy marriages and those solely 
based on monetary considerations, throws light upon 
the educative side of Yellow Journalism. 

Two good cartoons are those of Kladderadatsch , on 
the Balkans situation, a foreshowing of war; and of 
.''implicissimus, combining the atrocities of a notorious 
German Prince in the Colonies and the German 
South-West African campaign. The declaration in the 
Reichstag of the German Socialists when attacking the 
military expenditure, that in case of need they would 
all take up Mausers to defend the Fatherland, provides 



Wistminster Budgtt .] 

Coming Back. 

Alfred : “ We've not been able to drop Chinky, Arthur f " 

Ahthvh : M No, Alfred, confound it l and now we’ve Bung up. too. ' 

* (Common humanity would suggest that the poor little animal should be 
put out of its pain.) 



Wtstmifuier Budgtt.] 


A Bond of Sympathy. 

Johh Bull: “ How are your finance* g tiing on !” 

\ Stn.TAH i ** 1 *® About five aud a half millions short this year," 

• Johh Bull: “That’s strange, so am I. What are you geing to do 
about it!” ' ; 

Swltah! “Oh, I've told my Finance Minister he must obtain an 
equilibrium. What shall you do ? ” 

Johh Bull! “Ob, my Finfifica Minister will take the equilibrium out of 
my pocket." ” f 



IVestmintttr Budgtt.] 

His Budget Sum. 

“ Can’t get your sum right ? Don’t ttorry over it, my boy: tell 'em 
figures are only illustrations ! *' 

Lustige Blatter with an opportunity for a cartoon with 
the title, “ The Landwehr in 19—.” The much-prized 
Island of Heligoland is in danger of falling to pieces, 
and the cartoonist of Ulk suggests some satirical 
means of preservation, all pointing to the little value 
of the territory. 

The burthening of Indian Finance with a sum of 
^18,000,000 for military purposes provides the Hindi 



WtttminiUr Budgtt.] 

Macbeth and Macduff. 


Macbeth (Mr. Arnold-Forster): “ If it were done when ’Us done, then 
'twerc well it were done quickly.” 

Macduff (Mr. Brodrick): “ AH my pretty ones f 

Did you say all f Oh, hell-kite! All! 

'All at one fell swoop ? ” 


Punch with material for a good cartoon. The German 
agitation- over the Jesuits’ invasion and the action of 
the Government still continues to afford a text for 
cartoons in the German papers, one of which we 
reproduce. t 

“ F. C. G.’s ” cartoons are as excellent as usual, and 
cover a wider field than has been the case recently, 
when the Fiscal question has occupied all his 
attention. * 









The World’s Fair at St. Louis. 

By WILLIAM FLEWELLYN SAUNDERS. 


T HE main gateway of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, which was ppened with ceremony 
at St. Louis on April 30th, has been skilfully 
placed, so that visitors entering are struck first by the 
great beauty of the sight before them. Realisation of 
the magnitude of the Fair comes afterward, with the 
tired legs and jaded senses. Going in, one comes 
directly into the Plaza of St. Louis, the great court of 
the grounds. On one side is the ivory-white exhibition 
palace devoted to varied industries, and on the other 
is the Manufactures Building, each structure with its 
own delight of columns and sculpture. In the centre 
of the Plaza is the noble equestrian statue of St. 
Louis, flanked by two other equestrian statues, one of 
De Soto and the other of Joliet. Beyond is the grace¬ 
ful Louisiana Purchase Monument, crowned by 
Carl Bitter’s statfte of Peace. Almost at its foot 
gleam the waters of a bright lagoon, where 
gondolas are plying and the boatmen singing melo- 
' diously. The eye crosses the lagoon and rests on 
the Grand Basin, a broad sheet of water into which, 
at its farther side, three splendid cascades, side by 


side, but converging, the central one the largest, fall 
over a green hill seventy feet high in a succession of 
glittering leaps. These cascades emerge from three 
charming domed buildings on the hill, the ones at the 
sides pretty pavilions, that in the centre a dignified 
and impressive edifice—Festival Hall. Linking to¬ 
gether these three structures is a curved colonnade— 
—the Colonnade of States—between whose orna¬ 
mented pillars are seated statues of women, each 
symbolic of one of the fourteen States of the Louisiana 
Purchase. Sportive groups of sculpture frame the 
cascades. 

From the St. Louis statue to Festival Hall is more 
than half a mile, but the eye includes this whole 
scene with one glance. If the visitor be guided by* 
an experienced friend, he will not, after this first view, 
continue his tour of the grounds by sauntering about 
with the crowd, but he will make his way by a 
gondola across the lagoon and the Grand Basin to 
Festival Hall, climb the hill, and view the grounds 
from the stone balcony overlooking the first gush of 
the central cascade. Every sense will thrill with 



l a irin g West along the South Facades of the Electricity and Machinery Palaces. 
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enjoyment as he overlooks the 
panorama' spread before him, two 
miles one way and nearly a mile 
the other way. Close behind him 
is the Palace of Fine Arts, and 
behind that an open forest in the 
grounds, where people may stray 
“and rest. In front, on the plain 
below, all of them touched by the 
lagoons, are eight of the other mag¬ 
nificent exhibit buildings. Beyond 
still arc the gaudily coloured 
minarets, lowers, and flags of the 
show buildings on the Pike, the 
enormous blue dome of the spectacle 
Creation erowning the whole. (>n 
the right is the Government Build¬ 
ing ami the Plateau of States, an 
alluring grove in which most of the 
State buildings are, the green dome of 



(Germany’s Charlottenhcrg partly stopping the view, effects of electricity, when the ymsic of orchestra or 
To the right, within a few steps of the Colonnade of of chorus from within the Festival «Hull falls on the 


States, is the walled town of Jerusalem, an exact 
reproduction of the Holy City, which covers eleven 
acres. Beyond this is the Palace of Agriculture, the 
largest exhibit building, containing twenty-one acres. 


ear gently, when the hum of the multitude below 
comes up faintly, one is profoundly moved. 

THE COST OF THE FAIR. 


On one side of it is the Horticultural Building, on This wonderful exhibition at St. Louis of what the 


the other the exhibit building of Forestry, Fish and 
Game. Farther over is the Philippine Reservation - 
forty acres—with its curious adobe dwellings and 
queer bamboo houses, the Pasig River flowing by one 
side of it and the walled city of Manila overlooking 
the water. 

By day this view of the fair transports one with 
pleasure. By night, when the lines of the avenues 
and lagoons and palaces are worked out in the fiery 


world is and does in the beginning of the twentieth 
century was planned, at first, as a much more modest 
thing. It arose through a suggestion made to the 
people of St. Louis in 1898 by the Missouri Historical 
Society for some fitting celebration of the centennial 
of the sale, on April 30th, 1803, by Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte to Thomas Jefferson of the country west of the 
Mississippi River, the land known in history as the 
Louisiana Purchase and now divided into fourteen 



Pla*a of Orleans, Palaces of Education and Manufactures. 
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North Facade of Western Portion of Palace of Manufactures. 


States and Territories—Arkansas, Colorado, Wyoming, 
South Dakota and North Dakota, Iowa, Indian Terri¬ 
tory, Minnesota, Kansas, Louisiana,-Nebraska, Mon¬ 
tana, Missouri, and Oklahoma. 

The idea took deep root; the Business Men’s 
League, with its far-reaching commercial influence, 
assumed responsibility for the movement; the. enthu¬ 
siasm of the States and Territories in the Purchase 
was aroused; national encouragement was got. It 
was decided that the Purchase should be commemo¬ 
rated by a world’s fair. The people of St. Louis gave 
,£1,000,000 in personal subset ip- 
lions; the city voted a gift of 
££ 000,000 more and half of the 
beautiful Forest Park as a site; 

Congress gave outright ,000,000, 
and lent to the fair £920,000 more. 

All of this £3,920,000 has been 
spfent in making the grounds, build¬ 
ing the exhibit palaces, inducing 
the co-operation of foreign govern¬ 
ments and our own States, and in 
advertising the fair. 

The United States Government 
has, moreover, spent £330,000 on 
its own exhibit, and the Philippine 
Islands exhibit represents £200,000. 

Fifty-One States and Territories will 
be represented bj* comprehensive 
exhibits, and forty-three of them will 
have buildings on the grounds. The 


thing more 
China, and 
and . Mexico 
on the Pike 


than £200,000 
Japan have spent 
nearly as much, 
are as extravagant, 


appropriations and 
subscriptions of 
these States to the 
purposes of the 
fair, varying 
from Missouri’s 

200,000 to 
Maine’s £8,000, 
amount to 
£1,428,000. 

Most of the 
foreign govern¬ 
ments have large 
and valuable ex¬ 
hibits, and all the 
great ones, except 
Russia, have 
buildings, the ap¬ 
propriations of the 
foreign partici¬ 
pants having been 
a few hundreds 
more than 
£r,400,000. Ger¬ 
many and France 
have spent more 
money than any 
of the other gov¬ 
ernments, some- 
each. England, 
£100,000 each, 
The show places 
apparently, in 


their cost as in their architecture; some of them, 
particularly the “Tyrolean Alps" and “Creation,” 
have cost £150,000 each, which is also the cost 
of building “Jerusalem.” Without counting the 
£1,200,000 to ,£1,400,000 which these concession¬ 
aries have si»ent to construct and equip their placss, 
the cities, States, and foreign governments are paying 



.Palace of Machinery. 
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for their participation in this fair more than twice 
the 43,000,000 which Jefferson paid for the whole 
Louisiana Territory. The computation, of course, 
does not consider the great cost that will fall upon 
.private exhibitors. It is estimated that the insurance 
on exhibits is more than ^20,000,000. 

* HISTORIC AND IDEAL SCULPTURE. 

The visitor is not allowed to forget that this fair 
commemorates the Louisiana Purchase. He may not 
know, when he comes into the grounds, that he is 
entering the Plaza of St, Louis, or that the court on 
the west is the Plaza of St. Anthony, or that the court 


has got contributions from every sculptor of 
tinction in this country, and from some others. 

THE FOREIGN AND STATE BUILDINGS. 

The foreign governments have their building* 
scattered all over the grounds, and this is better than- 
if they were all together, for their architecture is so 
different from the expositional type that the contrast 
is pleasant, and one likes to see it often as one makes 
the rounds. 

Germany’s beautiful Palace of CKarlottenberg 
is at the east end of the Avenue of the Purchase, 
on an eminence near the Mines Building, and 



Cascade Crescent, Festival Hall in Centre, 


on the east is the Plaza of Orleans, or that the broad 
avenue on which these three converge is the Avenue 
of the Purchase, but the faces and figures of the 
pioneers of the Louisiana land, and of the statesmen 
concerned with its beginning and its development, are 
held up to him everywhere in portrait statues; the 
mfttre idea of the celebration, the progress of this great 
Itritory, and of all the evolutions in the arts and 
Sciences and manufactures, is brought to his mind by the 
P^iiptured groups, historical and ideal, which he sees 
the buildings edging the lagoons and bordering 
dae catscades. There are two hundred and fifty groups 
of sculpture about the grounds, with more than one 
^ousand figures. Carl Bitter, the chief of sfculpture, 


the Palace of the Grand Trianon, the building, of 
France, is at the west end, more than half a 
mile distant, and near the Forestry Building. 
England's reproduction of that part of Kensing¬ 
ton Palace known as the Orangery is near the 
Administration Building, nearly a mile from the en¬ 
trance. China’s curious Palace of Prince Pu Lun, 
at Peking, is next to England. Russia was building 
over the way from China when the war with Japan 
began and work was stopped. The place of Russia 
was given to the Austrian Building and the Burns 
Cottage at Ayr. Japan kept on with its building, 
which is a replica of the Reception Palace of the 
Mikado at Kyqto, the former capital. Siam and 
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Administration Buildings where Executive Officers of the Exposition are lodged. 


Ceylon have pavilions of striking appearance. * Belgium 
and Brazil have their buildings close together, the 
first being of very solid construction, with a remarkable 
quadrilateral dome. Mexico’s building is very in¬ 
teresting, and of Spanish type. India intended to 
reproduce the Taj Mahal, but instead made another 
tomb, that of Etmad Dowlah, at Agra. The visitor 
must enter these various buildings that he may learn. 
The interior of all of them is decorated by artists of 
the country with love and enthusiasm, and the effects 
arc somewhat straining on an ordinary descriptive 
vocabulary. Many of these foreign buildings have 


gardens laid out about them, and England, besides 
has a bowling green. 

Most of the States have their buildings on tht 
Plateau of States, where the Government Building is 
half a mile from the main entrance. 

THE PHILIPPINE COLONIAL EXHIBIT. 

The Philippine Reservation, the largest colonia 
exhibit ever made, will always draw a crowd. I' 
occupies forty acres, eight acres of it forest, and was 
created by Dr. William P. Wilson, director of th< 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum. The design is tc 



Hall of CongreMes. 























Palace of Mines and Metallurgy. 


make known the development and present conditions 
of the Philippine Islands. It represents Manila and 
its environs. The visitor enters the walled city 
by a bridge representing the Puente de Espana, over 
the Pasig River, here shaped like an arrow-head. 
The old cannon, with their worm-eaten carriages, 
■which frowned at Dewey, are on the walls. The 
visitor sees, first, a large coloured relief map of the 
Philippine Islands, looking down upon it from a 
platform. This was made and is explained to him 
by Father Joseph Algue, director of the Manila 
Observatory. Then passing the cathedral, public 
square, and the markets, he is among the adobe 
houses of the richer people, built around a placitn , 
or court, and the bamboo houses of those in moderate 
circumstances. All of these houses were built by 
native workmen. 

The reservation 
is policed by 
Macabebe scouts, 
and men and wo¬ 
men of several of 
the tribes live 
..there in their own 
' manner, each tribe 
yrithin its separate 
' 'blockade contain- 
; ing their own 
f&gISes. These 
^nos go about 
usual voca- 
much 
siren,ce to 
visitors. So 
X 4 ctuch interest has 
** shown in 


this part of the exposition that there are already four 
restaurants on the reservation. 

The immense distances of the fair are overcome by 
the system of transportation. An electrical railway 
eight miles long winds in and out about the grounds, 
going near every one of the exhibit buildings and 
other points of interest. There are electric launches, 
as well as gondolas, on the lagoons ; electric automo¬ 
biles, simple, swift, and noiseless, run about the 
grounds. Gasoline automobiles are not permitted to 
enter. 

West of the Administration Building is the odd 
structure where the air-machines will start on their 
flights. There are prizes of ^"30,000 for these con¬ 
tests, the main prize of ^20,000 for the fastest 
machine and the one most accurately steered. The 



United States Model Indian School. 
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competition will include air-ships, balloons, gliding 
machines and aeroplanes, kites, and some devices 
which have not been named. 

At the extreme wfcst of the grounds is the athletic 
arena. The amphitheatre will seat fifteen thousand 
people. The Olympic Games here, during the sum¬ 
mer, will bring athletes from all parts of the world. 
This is the first time the games have taken place in 
the United States, and the contests will develop 
unusual feats. The classic Marathon race of fifty 
miles will l>e, it is said, won by an American this year, 
as the discus-throwing prize was won, four years ago, 
from the Greeks. Besides the Olympic Games, all the 
annual athletic games of any consequence will be in 
the arena, including football, tennis, swimming, run¬ 
ning, jumping, diving, cricket, hurling, roque, archery, 
lacrosse, Turner games, fencing, and wrestling. 

More than three hundred conventions will meet in 
St. Louis during the year, some of them important to 
science. So distinguished is the Congress of Arts and 
Sciences that tl^p exposition has set aside ^30,000 
with which to pay the expenses of the speakers, many 
of whom are coming from abroad. 

The log cabin built for General Grant, in which he 
lived in St. Louis County, is on the grounds. There 
is a creche where mothers may leave their children, 
arranged for six hundred infants. Near the centre of 
the grounds there is an observation wheel, swinging 
around cars high in the air, from which people may 
get a bird’s-eye view. There is a rose garden where 
nearly twenty-five hundred varieties of roses will 
bloom during the season ; there is a map of the 
United States covering several acres, the States 
marked by walks, the farm products of each State 
growing, the proportion of each crop shown by 


signs. An enormous clock is on the side of a hill, 
the hours are beds of flowers of different colours, 
and this will be useful as well as pretty, being 
visible from a long distance. The Government has 
a model post-office, where all kinds of post-office 
work is illustrated, and a gigantic bird-cage, with a 
screened walk through it, in which every kind of bird 
in the United States flies. An interesting place- 
in the Government Building is that where move¬ 
ments of all our war vessels are plotted from day 
to day- on a big chart. In a mining gulch, twelve 
acres in extent, all the modern methods of mining are 
being shown—placer washing, stamping,' milling, 
diamond drilling, and smelting. The magnificent 
Jubilee presents given to Queen Victoria, which were 
ient to the exposition by King Edward through the 
tactful negotiations of Klorenee~Hayward, one of the 
Exposition’s commissioners to England, and the 
cleverest woman attached to the World's Fair 
staff, are in a carefully guarded room. The 4 
Pennsylvania Railway has a locomotive - testing 
exhibit, which always has 1 a crowd about it. Here 
locomotives of different types are tested by being run 
at full speed. There is a model city, in which various 
places of the United States show'some special muni¬ 
cipal improvement 

The fair built an enormous hotel in the grounds 
—the Inside Inn—whose rate of two dollars a day, 
European plan, including admission to the grounds, 
regulates the prices at other hotels. Counting the 
temporary ones, the St. Louis hotels have now an 
unfilled capacity of more than one hundred thousand 
people. 

[The photographs illustrating this article are copy- 
‘ righte'd by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition.] 



The Inside Inn, In World’s Fair Grounds. ’ 

(a,300 Roomi, $1.50 to $3.00 per day, including adminion to the -Grounds.) 
























Character Sketch. 

HERBERT SPENCER. 

BY HIMSELF.* 


A CHARACTER SKETCH in this Review is 
generally the portrait of one living person 
drawn by another. This month the rule is 
doubly reversed. The portrayer and the portrayed 
are both one; and he is dead. The change is appro¬ 
priate as occurring in the case of one who gloried in 
his revolt from the customary and expected. Besides, 
in all the gallery of notables which have passed before 
the eyes of our readers, there are few, if any, 
figures equal in decisive import for the life of the age 
to the great systematiser of the evolution theory. And 
obviously no delineation of his life or character can 
vie for one moment in interest and value with his 
own account of himself. From Herbert Spencer’s 
autobiography, therefore, which has just appeared, 
this sketch is derived, with such comments in trans¬ 
mission as may perhaps light up the necessary 
abbreviation. 

This “ natural history of himself” is an ingenuous 
piece of self-stripping. The philosopher invites 
the world to be his valet. He thinks the exhibition 
will be “ a useful accompaniment ’’ to his other works. 
It will; both as explaining their genesis and as 
advertising their defects. Mr. Spencer tells of a 
Frenchman who, having long wished to see him, found 
him at last playing billiards, and lifted up both hands 
in amazement at so great a thinker descending to so 
trivial an amusement. There will be much like lifting 
up of hands over this book and possibly some lower¬ 
ing of estimates. 

AN INSURGENT BY HEREDITY. 

Mr. Spencer takes no pains to conceal the pride he 
felt in being a rebel against the tyranny of custom. 
He proclaims in almost every chapter his “ habitual 
nonconformity.” He endeavours to trace his pedigree 
back to refugee Hussites from Bohemia, who settled 
in Lorraine in the fifteenth century, and whose 
descendants in the next century came over to 
England as Huguenot refugees. Whether his remote 
ancestors were or were not Hussite and Huguenot, 
Ms pedigree can be clearly traced to some of the 
earliest Wesleyans. On both sides he came of 
Wesleyan stock, and may be claimed as the first 
philosopher of pure Wesleyan blood. 

Of his father and uncles he says: “Brought 
up as Wesleyans, they dissented more or less from 
that form of dissent.” One of them entered the 
Church of England, but there revealed the dissident 
trait by being almost the only clergyman, out of 
15,000 who was an avowed Free-trader. In their 

4 " An Autobiography by Herbert Spencer.” a voU. 8vo, pp. 556 and' 
54a. Williams and Norgat*. a8s. net. 


youth they were all fond -of music: they were all 
regarded as eccentric. Mr. Spencer says :— 

The traits common to them of most imywrt lo be here noted 
were—independence, self-asserting judgment, the tendency to 
nonconformity, and the unrestrained display of their sentiments 
and opinions; more especially in respect 0/ political, social, 
religious and ethical matters (i., 42). 

HIS FATHER AND MOTHER. 

Of his father he has much to say. The filial 
loyalty he displays does honour to the philosopher. 
He does indeed record “ the one great drawback—he' 
was not kind to my mother ” ; subordinated her over¬ 
much ; expected from her more than it was in he? 
power to render. “ But,” he declares, “ I contemplate 
my father’s nature with much admiration. On looking 
round among those 1 have known, I cannot find any¬ 
one of higher type.” How candidly he deals with 1 
himself may be seen from this analysis : 

Whatever specialities of character and faculty in me are due 
to inheritance are inherited from my father. Between my 
mother’s mind and my own I see scarcely any resemblances, 
emotional or intellectual. She was very patient : I am very . 
impatient. She was tolerant of pain, bodily or mental j I am 
intolerant of it. She was little giyen to finding fault with 
others ; I am greatly given to it. She was submissive ; I am 
the reverse of submissive. So, too, in respect of intellectual 
faculties, 1 can perceive no trait common to us; unless it be a 
certain greater calmness of judgment than was shown by my 
father (ii., 430). 

The ambitions of life which are generally stirred or 
fostered by a mother's sympathy received no help 
from her: “My own proceedings and plans she 
always criticized discouragingly and urged the adop¬ 
tion of some commonplace career.” “ That she knew 
some of my essays I gather indirectly ..... but my 
larger works were not, I believe, attempted, er, if 
attempted, were promptly given up as incompre¬ 
hensible.” 

From his father he derived, he says, three funda¬ 
mental traits—“ an unusual capacity for the intuition of 
cause,” the sympathetic tendency, and the ability to 
discern inconspicuous analogies. He was less actively 
beneficent than his father—-a fact which he attributes 
to a deficiency in energy due to “ the remoter plexuses 
of blood-vessels everywhere ” not being duly charged. 
But he had all his father’s sentiment of egoistic justice 
and, by sympathy, of altruistic justice also. His father 
had full share of the hereditary nonconformity j would 
never take off his hat to anyone, would address no one 
as “ Rev.” or “ Esq.,” or, anything other than {Jain 
“ Mr.” would never put on any,sigh of mourning, 
even for father or mother! Later! he attended the 
Friends’ Meeting House, but -without becoming a 
Quaker. ,0* 
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AS A BOY “ UlfTEACHABLE.” 

Of this uncompromising sire, Herbert was the only 
surviving child. He was bom in Derby, April 27th, 
1820. “There followed five other children, none of 
whom lived more than a week or ten days. It was 
one of my misfortunes to have no brothers, and a 
Itill greater misfortune to have no sisters.” He seems 
from the earliest to have been a resolute little rebel 
His parents asserted authority, but did not 
enforce it. He consequently defied it. He would 
not shine at school. “ I was very much behind 
most children.” He avoided lesson-learning and 
routine methods. “ 1 rarely said a lesson correctly.” 
'* Throughout boyhood, as in after life, I could not 
bear prolonged reading.” Yet he was quick in 
picking up miscellaneous information; and he was 
an attentive listener to discussions carried on by his 
father with others. His father insisted on the practice 
of self-help, especially intellectual self-help, and used 
to raise questions for the boy to think over. He was 
a leader in the little school. His only physical 
distinction was that he was swiftest runner among 
his schoolmates. He delighted most in fishing—a 
lifelong pleasure which he intermitted for many years 
in manhood for humane reasons, but resumed on 
grounds of health. He was much given to castle¬ 
building, and while absorbed in solitary reverie used 
to talk aloud as he walked. 

A RUNAWAY FROM SCHOOL, 

When he was thirteen his parents sent him to stay 
with his clergyman uncle at Hinton, near Bath, in the 
hope that under firmer rule Herbert might prove 
more amenable to authority. The boy thought at 
first he was there on a visit; but ten days after he 
knew he was to stay on his home-sickness and 
rebelliousness over-mastered him, and he set off to 
walk home. He had only two shillings in his pocket. 
It was a dolorous pilgrimage. He got a bed at two 
places on the road, but never a wink of 
and appears to have wept most of the way. He 

had no food but bread and water with a few 
glasses of beer; yet he walked forty-eight miles one 
day, forty-seven the next, and some twenty the third. 
He arrived home in dire distress, but apparently 
physically none the worse, whereat the aged Herbert 
marvels. His escape was fruitless. In a fortnight he 
was sent back and spent three years with his uncle. 
The latter reports him as setting to work in “ a very 
bungling manner.” “ Unteachable,” adds Spencer, 
“ I always continued to be.” His acquaintance with 
Latin, Greek, French was consequently very small. 
He never knew English grammar, and actually boasts in 
his preface, “ I have remained entirely without formal 
knowledge of syntax down to the present hour,” 
He believes one cause for his dislike of language- 
learning was his aversion to everything purely dog¬ 
matic. He recalls with characteristic pleasure that 
when only thirteen he attacked both teacher and 
textbook for declaring there was such a thing as 
vis inertia: as if inertia ssould be*»a positive force. 


His uncle was a great advocate of the New Poq$ 
Law, and Herbert was constantly hearing social quesi 
tions discussed. • 6*1 

HIS FIRST APPEARANCE IN PRINT. "A? 

When he was sixteen he made his first appearance 
in print—in a Bath Magazine —with a letter describing 
curiously shaped crystals observed when crystallising 
common salt. 

During his stay at Hinton the boy grew at the rate 
of three inches a year. The autobiographer, always 
eager to find physiological grounds for mental facts, 
suggests that this rapid growth may account for his 
contemporaneous dulness and failure of memory. And 
he asks, Was there not a simultaneous moral effect ? 
Reviewing his education at Hinton, he remarks on the 
absence of history, literature, poetry and fiction, and the 
concrete sciences. Morally he was benefited, although 
his guardians found him “ intractable material.” 

AS TEACHER AND AS CIVJL ENGINEER. 

His grandfather and father having Been teachers, he 
was himself, now seventeen years old, set to teach in 
the school at Derby where he had himself been taught. 
He succeeded, he says, fairly well, especially with 
his class in geometry. He indulged in dreams of 
“ founding an educational institute, including lower 
and higher schools, in which I should be able to carry 
out my own plans, alike for intellectual culture, moral 
discipline and physical training.” But, in his own 
phrase, this was “ a false start.” He was found a 
post as civil engineer, under a friend of his father’s, on 
the London division of the London and Birmingham 
Railway, then in process of construction. He arrived 
in London in time to see the young Queen pay a 
State visit to the Lord Mayor—the only Royal pro¬ 
cession he ever deigned to see. After ten months in 
London he went to Worcester as assistant to the head 
engineer on the making of the Birmingham and Glou¬ 
cester line. He had the usual experience of a serious 
youth in an office of more or less wild young fellows— 
disliked, tolerated, respected. Apart from his pro¬ 
fessional duties he worked at Euclid and mechanics, and 
at other problems of his own setting. For three years 
he was engaged in this railway work, during which he 
kid by a considerable sum, and laid on a consider¬ 
able arpount of flesh. He reached, in fact, his 
maximum weight of i5olbs. * 

HIS LOT IN LIFE SEEKING AFTER HIM. 

On the eve of his twenty-first birthday he gave up 
his post and returned home, intending to develop his 
father’s design of an electro-magnetic engine. His 
habitual castle-building had now taken the form 
of picturing his fortune made by means of 
some mechanical invention. He had then 
not the faintest idea of becoming an author. 
He soon found his father’s engjne a will o’ the 
wisp which had cost him an eligible appointment 
But he reflects -that the blunder tttrngd;t>ut for good. 
It saved him from “a humdrum^d not very pros¬ 
perous life as a civil engineer." ItaJso.“qp$ied the 
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IfPwjp to another kind of life.” During the time of 
^Unsettled employment which followed he happened 
||bgtojrisit his unde at Hipton, and during conversations 
f^imch revealed their “ common tendency towards 
Individualism ” arose the suggestion that he should 
express his views in a series of letters to the Noncon¬ 
formist, That journal had only recently been com¬ 
menced by Mr. Edward Miall, who was a friend of his 
unde. A note of introduction to the editor launched 
joung Spencer on his career of authorship. Com¬ 
menting on these letters on “The Pioper Sphere of 
•Government,” written in his twenty-third year, he 
recalls the chain of events which preceded and followed 
them, and says:— 

Had it not been for this visit to Hinton—had it not been for 
these political conversations with my uncle—possibly had it not 
rieen for his letter of introduction to Mr. Miall, the first of 
these letters would not have seen the light, and the rest of them 
■would never have been written. Had they never been written, 

Social Statics,” which originated from them, would not 
even have been thought # of. Had there been no “ Social 
■Statics," those lines o^ enquiry which led to “The Principles of 
Psychology ” would have remained unexplored. And without 
that study of life in general initiated by the writing of these 
works, leading, presently, to the study of the relations between 
<ts phenomena and those of the inorganic world, there would 
have been no “ System of Synthetic Philosophy ” (i., 212). 

The inference which a religious man would have 
■drawn from this string of coincidences is of course 
not given. But this is not the only instance in 
which Mr. Sp:ncer’s mention of convergent coinci¬ 
dences suggests the presence of the divinity that 
shapes our ends. 

AT LOOSE ENDS. 

•On his return to Derby, his mental versatility 
showed itself in his development of his lather’s 
• phonography,. in his draft of the principles of a 
universal language (which Esperantists may care to 
study), arid in his active furtherance of the Complete 
Suffrage Movement. Then he went up to London 
*0 see what he could do in engineering or literature ; 
brought out the letters on the Sphere of Government 
in pamphlet form, at a loss to'himself of about fio ; 
received an encouraging letter on this, his first 
separate publication, from none other than Thomas 
Carlyle; and took part in the formation of' the 
Association afterwards known as the Liberation 
Society. Not having made much headway in London, 
he started in Birmingham as sub-editor of a new 
Radical paper, the Pilot. Only for a month, however. 
He passed on to surveying and levelling of railways 
and attending as engineer on Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittees; It was the time of the railway mania. 
After about a‘ year and a half of this work he 
left engineering for ever. Then he occupied him¬ 
self with inventions, mostly abortive, a scheme of 
quasi-aerial locomotion, a binding-pin, a plan for 
naming qoldur&a planing machine. ‘ He began also 
,tp plan tq write the' %ork which ultimately appeared 
under the. title of,** Social Statics.” But at that time 
bis..ha4 J heWliWlwi of making authorship his 
Vbca^ori.;'"* < v .- 


Nevertheless, he wantet|some occupation which 
would leave him leisure to pursue his literary aims,. 
This he found in the. post of sub-editor of the 
Economist, which ke^heldfor some four and a half 
years. During that period he brought out “ Social 
Statics," and formed the acquaintance of G. H. 
Lewes, Miss Evans (George Eliot), Huxley and 
Tyndall. In his own words, “the character of my 
later career was mainly determined by the concep¬ 
tions which were initiated and the friendships which 
were formed ” in those years. 

THE TRAGIC BREAKDOWN. 

The death of his clergyman-uncle, in 1853, left him 
^500 and the reversion of a further sum. He 
resolved to leave the Economist and to rely on the 
connection which he had already formed with some 
of the principal reviews. The article he wrote in the 
Edinburgh Revieiv on “ Railway Morals and Railway 
Policy” embodied the result of his observations as 
civil engineer and, he says, “ attracted much more 
attention than anything else I ever wrote.” Mean¬ 
time he set to work on his “ Principles of Psychology.” 
He wrote it at different places, at Treport, in France, 
at Brighton, at Derby, and in North Wales. His 
intense application in preparing it brought on, just 
as he was finishing it, what Mr. Spencer evidently 
regarded as the great tragedy of his life. It was at 
P-en-y-Gwyrid, in North Wales, in his, thirty-sixth 
year, that “ the mischief was done " :— 

One morning, soon after beginning work, there commenced a 
sensation in myvhead—not pain, nor ifaeat, nor fulness, nor 
tension, but simply a sensation, bearable enough, but abnormal. 
The seriousness of the symptom was at once manliest to me. . . . 
Health, in the full sense of the word, was never again to be 
overtaken (i., 467-8). 

ARRIVED ! 

“ Eighteen months lost ” describes the period that 
follows, in which he went about seeking rest and 
health, but finding them not. Social excitement he must 
avoid; and music was about the only thing he could 
enjoy with impunity. Yet he had still the greater 
part of his life to live and by far the greater part of 
his work to produce. It was, in fact,' within two or 
three years after his breakdown that he advanced to 
the projection of I he system of philosophy which was 
to be his life-work. The wanderings and tossings of 
his course hitherto had brought him at last to the 
settled vocation of philosopher. In . his fortieth year 
he had outlined practically all that he was to achieve: : 
He had arrived. The interest of .his career subse¬ 
quently lay in watching how the great purpose over¬ 
came the menace of poverty and the attacks of ill- 
health. * ■' 

“ HAGGLING FOR FENNYWQRTHS." ; * 

The battle for the wherewithal to produce and 
publish his workscontinued till his ftwty-seventh year. 
He' tried at first to obtain ait official position under 
the Government, but as that qufest' proved fruitless hte 
decided to issue his intended publications by sub¬ 
scription. The prospectus prbmisedfautparts in each 
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year at 2s. fid. ft part; and afeout 600 subscribers were 
obtained in thiscountry and in the United States, where 
jut enthusiastic friend, Mr. Youman,was pushing the sale. 
So fortified, Mr. Spencer began hi^ “ First Principles,’* 
and went bn with one volume after another of his 


to contend with. 

The remainder of my life-voyage was through smooth 
•waters.” The Synthetic Philosophy was saved. 

" past the breakers. 

‘ ; Hitherto we have seen the venture and the romance 
ofMr Spencer’s life. The subsequent course of his story 
{^significant for the purposes of a character sketch, 
for the splendid witness it affords to the indomit- 
%le\|with, wniph, in spite of chronic ill* 
;|jn^;i^^|;||er ; fuest can be pursued and attained. 

itl.k rocordpf, continued literary success. 


He remarks that on his giving up the custom, of* 
sending out copies for review, the sale of his book*, 
was at once doubled. Whence he draws inferences, 
that are hard on reviewers. His firorkawere translated, 
into Russian in 1866, French in 1871, German in 187 a, - 
Italian later, and Greek in 1881. The most lucrative- 
of all his works was his “extra book”—“The Study 
of Sociology”—which first appeared in the Content' 

porary as a succes¬ 
sion of articles and 
then was published, 
in the International 
Science Series. It 
yielded him. about. 
j£i, 500 net profit. 
Honours came to- 
him which he valued. 
He proudly declined 
the degree of LL.D. 
offered by the Uni- 
’versity of St. 
Andrews. With simi¬ 
lar self-complacency 
he relates that of the- 
nine members of the 
X Club he “ was the 
only one who was- 
feliow of no society,, 
and had • presided, 
over nothing,” He 
appreciated, too, be¬ 
ing elected by the 
committee of the 
Athenaeum Club!. 
But for the rest, his- 
story is the unevent¬ 
ful one of work done,, 
and of symptoms- 
noted, varied by the 
genial excitements: 
of meeting, friends in- 
London, or spending 
happy times with 
them in the country 
—generally in Scot¬ 
land. The most ad¬ 
venturous episodes' 
of travel recorded 
are his trip to» 
Italy in 1868, and his American tour in x88a. 
In the former he greatly surprised himself by his- 
courage in chasing a Neapolitan thief who had made 
off with his field-glass, and by his even greater 
temerity in crossing without guide the thin crust of 
cinder and ash which barely covered a stream of red- 
hot lava on the slope of Vesuvius. In the United? 
States he was everywhere lionis^J, but was evidently 
as nervous about the Boston dinner in his honour as a 
girl about hzt debut. He consider* the tour to have 
been a great mistake, as it cost him so heavily ha 


monumental work. But in six years his subscribers 
bad fallen in number; his expenditure had outrun his 
income; die ill-health of his parents required increas¬ 
ing aid from his 
parse. So, in 1866, 

'lie announced that 
the work must cease. 

Promptly came the 
generous offer from 
Johrs Stuart Mill to 
“guarantee the pub¬ 
lisher against loss” 
on the next treatise. 

Mr, Spencer court¬ 
eously declined. His 
friends set about ^en¬ 
deavouring to in¬ 
crease the list of sub¬ 
scribers. But Mr. 

Youman and other 
American admirers 
solved the difficulty, 
by subscribing 7,060 
dollars, and invest¬ 
ing the amount in 
Mr. Spencer’s name, *. 

The bequest which 
came to him about 
the same time on his 
father’s death was a 
further easement. 

'Hie advertisement 
given to his writings 
by _ the American 
testimonial, and the 
efforts of his friends 
, in London to in¬ 
crease their circula¬ 
tion made them soon 
a source of revenue. 

" From this time 
forth I had no ad¬ 
verse circumstances 



Herbert Spencer at Thirty-eight 
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^ health. The autobiography closes in 1893—ten years 
before his death, 

' THE ARCy-VALETUDINARIAN. 

Having glanced at the general tenor of this long 
life, we are in a position to group together certain of 
the chief characteristics which it has disclosed. The 
reader needs continually to remind himself that the 
life he is tracing is the life that has given the 
world the great library of Synthetic Philosophy. 
That work, and not the story before us, is the 
true monument. This fact forgotten, there, creeps 
over one a Sense of monotony and repetition. Nay, 
perhaps the most obvious is a still less pleasing 
impression. Anyone who did not know Mr. Spencer’s 
achievement in generalisation and exposition, 
and only knew him as revealed in these pages, 
would probably set him down as an incorrigible 
valetudinarian, who was almost more concerned about 
the state of his health than about anything else in the 
universe. Even before his permanent breakdown he 
shows himself mightily interested in the workings of 
his organism. 

a The self-centredness of the hypochondriac appears 
rather painfully in a letter to a friend telling of his 
father’s death. He writes :— 

He got gradually worse, however, and died on the Thursday 
night. As you may imagine, the shock has been great, and 
had unnerved me greatly. Indeed, I found my system running 
down so rapidly, and such serious symptoms showing them¬ 
selves, that I have been obliged to come up to town for a few 
days’ change of scene, lest I should fall into some nervous con¬ 
dition out of which it would take .me a long time to recover 
(ii. *38). 

MOTIVES OF HIS WORK. 

A pleasanter theme is the spirit and method of the 
work which he did and which ill-healih<did not arrest, 
His first book was indeed ascribed by his father to a 
motive more suggestive of the assertor of self than of 
the dispassionate scientist. Herbert was referred to 
Dymock’s “ Essays ” as an authority in morals, and 
retorted that he could write a better book himself. 
“ You had better try,” rejoined the father. Herbert 
said he would: and “ Social Statics ” was the 
result. The author declines to accept this as the 
originating cause. He traces with philosophic phlegm 
the motives which prompted his career. Ambition 
was not, he says, the primary motive, but solely 
the" desire to diffuse what seemed to him 
true views. But for the publisher he would have 
published “Social Statics” anonymously. At the 
same time he allows that the desire for achievement 
and the honour which achievement brings have been 
large factors. In controversy perhaps, as with most 
men, the desire for personal success may, he grants, 
have predominated over the desire to establish the 
truth. He mentions besides the keen delight in 
intellectual conquest the architectonic instinct or 
love bf system-building, and “a dash of the artist 
which has all along made the achievement of beauty 
MtimuJus.” 


HIE. MJETHOD JOF THINKING. 

Of his methods of work ne tells us much and shows 
more. He appears not so much to think of set 
purpose as to let his thought grow. He explained 
the absence of linris on his forehead and startled 
George Eliot by telling her, “I am never puzzled.” 
She thought it “ the most arrogant thing ” she ever 
heard uttered. He went om¬ 
it has never been my way to set before myreJf a problem and 
puzzle out an answer. The conclusions at which I have from 
time to time arrived have not been arrived at as solutions of 
questions raised ; hut have been arrived at unawares—each as 
the ultimate outcome of a body of thoughts which slowly grew 
from a germ. . . . The determined effort causes a perversion of 
thought (i., 399). 

Elsewhere he says, “ my thinking was always done 
largely, if not mainly, while walking.” 

OF READING. 

His reading was as unconventional. He says :— 

All through life my constitutional idleness has taken the form 
of inability to persevere in labour which has not an object at ■ 
once large and distinct. To apply day after day merely with 
the general idea of acquiring information, or of increasing ability, 
was not in me. But with an important and definite end to' 
achieve I could work (i., 191). 

This lack of mental control accounts for much in ‘ 
his works, and notably his singular failure to follow 
the historical method. He had a contempt for his¬ 
tories as usually written, because of the prominency 
they give to personalities, and the scant heed they 
pay to the development of social institutions. HeV 
ransacked the past for sociological data. He em¬ 
ployed assistants to compile the descriptive sociology ; 
and then when he set about writing the principles of 
sociology, he cut up the compilation and arranged the 
cuttings on a great table, with other memoranda of 
fact, as required to illustrate or" verify a given line of. 
thought. 

A BIT OF A PHILISTINE. 

This use of historical facts after the manner of 
geological or botanical specimens will perhaps help 
the student of his works to understand why the organic 
movement of human history, as a whole, receives such 
meagre recognition. Mr. Spencer confesses that he 
was not likely to succeed as an engineer because of 
his “ inadequate regard for precedent”; he “might 
have come to grief from neglecting the guidance of 
registered experience.” So in preparing for his 
“ Social Statics ” he says: “ I paid littltTattention 
to what had been written upon either ethics Or 
politics.” He owns to his “ impatience of reading 
in general, which has always made the getting through 
a grave book a difficulty,” and to his “inability to 
continue reading a book from the fondamCntal ideas 
of which I dissented.” So he had hot patience 
to read more than a chapter, <w "’“two of Kant. 
So, though from different motives, hd could nbt read 
toe Iliad. Even Plato he has tried in vain to read 
time after time. Did over; a man more completely 
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write himself down a Philistine than when Spencer 
says?:— 

Still, quotations from time to time met with, lead me to 
think, that there are in Plato detached thoughts from which I 
might benefit had I the patience to seek them out. The like 
is probably tine of other ancient writings (it., 242),' 

"THE REBEL” AND "THE ANGEL.”' 

- , 

Very naively he says: “Always I was more 
originative than receptive. Occupation with other 
people’s thoughts was so much less interesting than 
occupation with my Own ”! This is scarcely the 
1 position to be taken up by one who seeks to 
be a biologist of the human race. Similarly he 
is careful to trace the evolution of the Evolution 
theory during seventeen years of his own life. 
Some sign of an inkling that it had also been evolving 
in the life of mankind before he was would have been 
welcome. Spencer tells us that he once in his youth 
meditated writing two poems, one to be called " The 
Angel of Truth,” and the other “ The Rebel.” These 
titles may, perhaps, be taken to represent two antago¬ 
nistic tendencies in the philosopher’s life. Ever and 
again the rebel in him tries to repudiate the great 
continuities of Social life and thought. But ever and 
again we see the Angel of Truth beginning to master 
the rebel: as when Spencer frankly recognises " a 
detrimental tendency ” extending throughout his adult 
life, “ to underestimate the past as Compared with the 
present” He also honourably owns to a fault-finding 
spirit and readiness, to dwell upon defects which have 
partially debarred him from “ the pleasures of admira¬ 
tion ”; ahd to a greater willingness to remark upon 
disagreements than upon agreements. Thus does the 
Angel disavow the Rebel. 

HIS LITERARY TASTE. 

He tells us he took great pains with his style. His 
style, he says, is lucid but has a monotony which dis¬ 
pleases him. He was greatly rejoiced to discover 
that dictation cost him less cerebral strain than writ¬ 
ing, even if it did give a more declamatory tinge to 
his style. He dictated much of his work in the open 
air, in parks, or on the Scottish lakes. He corrected 
his proofs on Italian hills and on Welsh fields, in one 
case awaking from his papers to find a semi-circle of 
sheep gazing intently on him. His love of perfection 
led him to prune and alter and correct wherever he 
thought improvement possible. He renounced 
verse-making himself, and his own require- 
, ment is “ little poetry and of the best.” 
Wordsworth had small attraction for him : “ most of 
his. writing is not wine, but beer.” Shelley he once 
hCld to be “the finest poet of his era” ; the “ Prorne- 
‘ Unbound ” to be " the most beautiful thing I 
'eyeftead by far.” Dante he finds “too continuously ‘ 
Eifterepn seenied at first “too mystical” to’ 
but improved 6n further acquaintance, 
SpCheer reAdpne of the transcendentalist’s essays 
aloud tb itTri^d, who said that “the feeling produced 
■ .in- him’tom produced by distant thunder.” 


MATURER VIEWS OF CHURCH AND STA;TE. 

In his political views the rebel had his innings first. - 
In youth a zealous advocate of “ complete suffrage,’ 
he laments in age that. the irresistible drift towards 
Socialism is the result of giving the masses supreme 
power:— 

Whereas in the days of early enthusiasm I thought that all 
would co well if governmental arrangements were transformed, I 
now thmk that transformations in governmental arrangements can 
be of use only in so far as they express the transformed natures 
of citizens (ii., 246). 

Even his early antipathy against monarchy has 
abated.. With nations feeling as they do, it would be 
no more proper to deprive them of their king than to 
deprive a child of its doll! He says he only voted 
once in his life, and that was at Derby, in 1865. 
Speaking generally, his sympathies are with the Liberal 
candidate. But he dissents from both parties. State 
Churchmen will not, and Free Churchmen probably 
will, be displeased to find that the Agnostic philosopher 
was one of the first founders of tjie Liberationist 
Society, and that from his pen came the first address 
it issued—“ the first overt step towards that agitation 
for disconnecting Church and State that has since 
been carried on.” 

RICH IN FRIENDSHIPS. 

But with all his antagonisms and censoriousness, 
Spencer reveals himself a man of warm social 
sympathies. He says that he was fortunate in -his 
friendships. He certainly was. But to make and 
keep good friends one must be a good friend. And 
despite all his confessed want of tact and lack of 
reticence and passion for disagreement, Spencer had 
that about him which grappled men’s hearts to him. 
With persons who did not interest him he lapsed, 
into silence. . People who angered him he let 
alone. 

But towards, congenial souls Spencer shows a 
clinging disposition that is pathetic in sp lonely a 
man. He is careful to choose his lodgings within 
easy reach of Huxley’s home. The knowledge that he 
is far from friends is more than he can bear. To 
know they are near, even though he does, not see 
them, is a pleasure to him. His summer holidays 
in Scotland were spent in the bosom of families of 
friends. And he had evidently a keen enjoyment 
of club-fellowship. He also originated a series -of 
picnics; and his walks or rambles were mostly spent 
m company. 

► HIS RELATIONS WITH WOMEN,. * , 

But no social soul can well be insensible' to the 
charms of woman; and Herbert Spencer was’evidently 
peculiarly.susceptible to the attractions of the opposite 
sex. • He laments bitterly that he had no sisters. One 
of the most beautiful traits in his character was his 1 
love for children. : It appeared ip early life; it was 
the comfort of his age. The old sage used to plead 
with bis friends^ “ Will you lend me some children ? ” 
And the children were mostly girls. . ’: . 
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HOW HE NEARLY FELL IN LOVE. 

He was first singed with the tenderflame when he 
was twenty, and left altrae in his chiefs house with a 
young lady relative for some ten days. This is his 
account of it;— 

- Of course the intimacy which thus sprang up with one ju.t 
growing into •w<'manho -:4 was extremely agreeable} the more so 
because my previous, life' had kept me almost wholly out of 
female society. As I had no sisters, there had been no visits of 
girls to our house, and no visits on my part to houses where there 
Were girls. Though, while at Hinton, I had sometimes seen the 

sisters Of' one' of my fellow-pupils, P-, whose family resided 

in Hath (borvoerning. one of whom, n very beautiful girl, her 
brother occasionally quizzed me, not without reason), yet, practi¬ 
cally this intercourse, which now commenced in the study or 
office at King’s End, was my first experience of anything more 
than mere formal meetings (i., >68). ■ 

But alas! she was already engaged. He felt the 
shack of the discovery. He had not gone too far 

It was pretty clear that had It not been for the pre-engage¬ 
ment our intimacy would have grown into something serious.. 
This would have been a misfortune, for she had little, or nothing, 
untl my .prospects were none of the brightest (i., 170). 

Later we.find his companions bantering him on his 
“ innocent flirtations.” 

* “ WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN ! " 

When he was thirty years old a possibility dawned 
which will supply plenty of food for minds pleased to 
ponder “what might have been.” He writes to a 
friend that certain other friends “have taken upon 
themselves to choose me a wife.”, 

‘ The affair was put into their heads by the inquiry the young 
lady made as to the authorship of “ Social Statics ’’—whether 
Herbert Spencer was a real or assumed name, etc., etc.' So, on 
the strength of the lady’s admiration for the book, and all other 
circumstances seeming as they thought suitable, I was startled 
by the information that they had found a wife for me. Some 
fortnight or three weeks ago the introduction took place. I 
cannot say that my inclinations at all endorsed their theory. My 
objection—at least, the chief one—is a somewhat unusual one. 
The young lady is, in my opinion, too highly intellectual; or, £ 
should rather say, morbidly intellectual. A small brain in a 
state of intense activity is the best description. Moreover, she 
seems pretty nearly as combative as I am, and has* I fancy, 
-almost as much self-esteem. Moreover, she did not seem, as if 
she could laugh. So that, though she is sufficiently good- 
looking, young, extremely open, a poetess and akr heiress,' £ do 
not think that the spirit will move me. > - • * ; 

As I learned afterwards, the lady, too, was not favourably 
impressed. Probably she, came with high anticipations,and was 
disappointed : looking for intellectual coruscations, and meeting 
with nothing but commonplace remarks (i„ 365). 

* WANTING WAS—WHAT? 

This young lady is introduced as. Miss Evans, the 
translatress of Strauss, subsequently George Eliot. 
Impressions evidently grew more favourable. They 
used to- go to die theatres together. ; Chapman had 
access to’ a: private terrace by Somerset House. 

Frequently on fine afternoons • in May, June, arid July sh'e 
obtained thc.key j and . we inade our way op to jtKe terrace, 
where we paced backwards and forwards for an hour or so, dis¬ 
cussing many things. j QTdpurse, as we were, frequently seen 
together, people' irew.Wheir inferences. . , The evidence 

seemed Strong. NkttwoJly, therefore . . . there were reports 

• that I was. in love with her, and that, we were about He . be 
, married. But neither of those reports was true (i„, 399)- , 

He certainly had a very exalted opinion ofiher. 


It was on his advice that she turned her unparalleled 
powers to writirig fiction. He was at first the sole 
possessor of the'secret wboGeorge Eliot was. These 
intimate relations havebeentaken along with a late 
utterance of Spencerst— M ■ 

Physical beauty is a tint fwdiWWWitb me : as was once un¬ 
happily proved where the intellectual traits and the emotional 
traits were of the highest; (ii., *4£). 7 . . - 

And the obvious inference has beep drawn, About 
the same time Spencer confides to. aij#nd that he 
sees no probability of being .able^to diaxry without 
becoming a drudge, and he is quite depicted nqt be 
a drudge. , , '.%• ' 

“ONLY HALF. ALIVE 1 ” . 

When he was thirty-five lie writes to an:intimate 
friend, Mrs. Potter# who recommended marriage as a, 
remedy for his rationalism, and makes thiS‘ pathetic 
confession:— ' , 

You are doubtless perfectly right iri attributing my preset 
state to an exclusively intellectual life; and mpr<jjwribing 
exercise of the affeetjoas as the best remedy, - one k-mcre 
thoroughly convinced than I am that bachelorhood Js an 
unnatural and a very injurious state. Ever since I, wfcsa boy 
(when I was unfortunate in having no brothers or sisters) I have 
been longing to have my affections called out. £ have been ia 
the habit of considering myself but half alive; and; have often 
said that I hoped to begin to live some day (i„ 478), ( 1 ' !, 

“ Only half alive ! ” Comte and Huxley agreed jus# 
pressing on him that the sympathetic companionship, 
of a wife would be the best cure for his nervous 
breakdown. And in his latest .reflections, Spencer 
looks back upon his celibacy as a great drawback, 
and only tries to console himself by recalling the risks, 
of an unhappy marriage. 

HIS RELATIONS TO RELIGION. 

There was another drawback which he did not feel 
in early life when “the rebel” predominated, but 
■which “the Angel of Truth” revealed in the sundown* 
of life. . The, two blanks in Spencer’s life are suggested 
by the closely related ideas of sex and religion, 
In his youth he had no struggle to part with the 
traditional faith : it seems not to have entered into 
his*thoughts; it simply ceased to be credible to him, 
as he understood it. When he turned his critical 
faculties against it, the process seems to have cost 
him no pain; rather did it minister to the egoistic 
joy of his “habitual nonconformity.” Nor does he; 
seem to have suffered outwardly. He was rCnouriced 
by one intimate friend, and much later iri life a 
billiard-room in Scotland, where he had played# was 
. fumigated by a Scottish person because AntirGhfi&t 
had. been there!, JJut; the'- soul that finds expres¬ 
sion in religion’ was: in him throughout^ ■# The first 
expression wonder anddrawn 

'from 

prevailing between. ^rMt-,»neauXr>#^le* • anywhere 
placed. He. was jpweptyrOi^ygefgiifelK saw the sea, 
•andhe records the impression ; k,fsoduced: a mix- 
.‘ture of iouid .ca*re4--tbe awe. resulting from "the 
Manifestation ofafee; and'pcM, and the joy From’ AM 
sense of freedbM^yenr>y limitless expanse!” And 
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later he can sa,yi “To me there is no f»ta£eso delight¬ 
ful as the beach: it is the place where, more than 
anywhere else, philosophy and poetry meet.” No 
wonder he confesses to feeling much sympathy with 
Leigh J£unt!s u religion of the heart ” (i., 407). , 

’ His HAPPIEST HOUR. v . 

A'.'-JEtU' first visit to Switzerland doubtless provided 
He# and .kindred sensations : for in direct antithesis 
to Kant’s reverence for the starry heaven and the law 
. within, he declares: “ The sentiment—of awe—has been 
ikore especially produced in me by three things—the 
sea, a great mountain, and fine music in a cathedral.” 
It was the presence of all three (except the cathedral) 
whibh gave him the^ happiest hour in all his life. He 
was spending his summer in Scotland :— 

. On the evening in question the gorgeous colours of clouds and 
sky, splendid enough even by themselves to be long remembered, 
were reflected from the surface of the Sound, at the same time 
that both of its sides, along with the mountains of Mull, were 
.lighted up by the setting Sun ; and, while I was leaning out of 
the window gazing at this scene, music from the piano behind 
me served as a commentary. The exaltation of feeling produced 
was unparalleled in my experience; and never since has 
pleasurable emotion risen in me to the same intensity (ii., 269). 

THE PEREMPTORY NEED OP RELIGION. 

. So he felt when forty-one ; and at seventy-three he 
gives his mature verdict. The rebel, the agnostic, 
the valetudinarian and self-pitier retreat and dis¬ 
appear : the soul stands forward and speaks out in 
tones of sublimity worthy of the farewell message Of 
Herbert Spencer:— 

While the current creed was slowly losing its hold on me, the 
sole question seemed to be the truth or untruth of the particular 
doctrines I had been taught. But gradually, and especially of 
late years, I have become aware that this is not the sole 
question. 

So conspicuous are the proofs that among unallied races in 
different parts of the globe, progress in civilisation has gone 
along with development of a religious system, that there 
, seems no escape from the inference that the maintenance of 
social subordination has peremptorily required the aid of some 
such agency. ... 

Two thousand years of Christian culture has changed the 

■ primitive barbarian very little. And yet one cannot but conclude 

■ that it has had some eflcct, and may infer that in its absence 
things'Would have been worse. ... If prospect of definite 
eternal torture fails to restrain, still more must prospect of in¬ 
definite temporal evil fail. ... 

When we observe, too, how in modern preaching theological 
dogmas arc dropping into the background and ethical doctrines 
coming into the foreground, it seems that in course of time we 
shall reach a state in which, recognising the mystery of things 
«a insoluble, religious organisations will be devoted to ethical 
culture. 

WSitL THAT RELIGION SHOULD LIVE. 

Thus I have come more and more to look calmly on forms of 
religious belief to which 1 had, in earlier days, a pronounced 
^version. Holding that they are in the main naturally adapted 
respective peoples and limes, it now seems to me well 
.{tSiet jtaey should severally live and work as long as the conditions 
^parttfLaniL further, that sudden changes of religious institutions, 
:: ^.Jj| ; po8tjc*l institutions, are certain to be followed by reactions. 

'‘..AHfWERS THAT MUST M GIVEN, 
f Largdy,; however, if not, chiefly, this change of feeling towards 
' A»d their sustaining institutions, has resulted 

that the ^hen occupied by them 
;a& , ah unfilled sphere, but that there must con- 

; , kme ataArlne! . aeatTpestions concerning ourselves and 

' if not positive answers, then' 
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modes of consciousness standing in - place of positive answers, 
must ever remain. 

We find, indeed, an unreflective mood general among both 
cultured and uncultured, characterised by indifference to every¬ 
thing beyond material interests and the superficial aspects of 
things! But in both, cultured and uncultured, there occur lucid 
intervals. Some, at least, either fill the vacuum by stereotyped 
answers, or become conscious of unanswered questions of tratis-. 
cendent moment. By those who know much, more than by 
those who know little, is there felt the need for explanation. 

whence! and to what end! 

Whence this process, inconceivable however symbolised, by 
which alike the nomad and the man build themselves up jnto 
their respective structures ? Or, when we think of the myriads 
of years of the Earth’s past, during which have arisen and passed 
away low forms of creatures, small and great, which, murdering 
and being murdered, have gradually evolved, how shall we 
answer the question—To what end? Ascending to wider 
problems, in which way are we to interpret the ljfelessness of 
the greater celestial masses—the giant planets and the Sun; 
in proportion to which the habitable planets are mere 
nothings? If we pass from these relatively near bodies to 
the thirty millions of remote suns and solar systems, 
whenever shall we find a reason for all this apparently 
unconscious existence, infinite in amount compared with the 
existence which is conscious—a waste Universe as it seems? 
Then behind these mysteries lies the all-embracing mystery— 
whence this universal transformation which has gone on unceas- 
ingly throughout a past eternity, and will go on unceasingly 
throughout a future eternity! And along with this rises the 
paralysing thought—what if, of all that is thus incomprehensible 
to us, there exists no comprehension anywhere! No wonder 
that men take refuge in authoritative dogma ! 

THE MYSTERY OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 

So it is, too, with our own natures. No less inscrutable is 
this complex consciousness which has slowly evolved out of 
infantine vacuity, consciousness which, in other shapes, is 
manifested by animate beings at large, consciousness which, 
during the development of every creature, makes its appearance 
out of what seems unconscious matter, suggesting the thought 
that consciousness in some rudimentary form is omnipresent. 
Lastly come the insoluble questions concerning our own fate ; 
the evidence seeming so strong that the relations of mind and 
nervous structure are such that the cessation of the one accom¬ 
panies dissolution of the other, while simultaneously conies the 
thought, so strange and so difficult to realise, that with these 
lapses both the consciousness of existence and the consciousness 
of having existed. , 

Thus religious creeds, which in one way or other occupy the . 
•sphere that rational interpretation seeks to occupy and fails, and 
rfails the more it seeks, I nave come to regard with a sympathy 
based on community of .need: feeling that dissent from them 
results from inability to accept the solutions offered, joined with 
the wish that solutions could be found (it., 466-471), 

“ Sympathy based on community of need "-—so the 
venerable sage clasps hand ere he departs with the 
cyeeds he fought so fiercely once. . / 

AN UNCOMPLETED DESIGN. 

, When he was twenty-one, he tells us, he devoted a 
little attention to architecture j and “ There was com¬ 
menced a very ambitious design—a vast- temple of 
rathe* complex character and unusual distribution of 
parts . . . - The: project was net carried fer.” 
Strange parable ! Korin the community ttfibutfian 
• ueedfin the pewiitfMfr 
-and 4 n -the 

inevitable questions of due origin and destiny of our¬ 
selves arid our tltuvenfe* has not the hoaiy Evolu¬ 
tionist discerned dim outlines of die great Temple 
whe&in man is for ever bound to worship? 
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THE GERMAN EXPEDITION. 



The Ship Gauss after a snowstorm from the East 


HO will say that the golden 
age of geographical dis¬ 
covery is past ? It is 
claimed that in the Antarctic regions 
there is a vast area about twice the 
size of Europe waiting to be 
explored, and now at last scientists 
and others find their attention 
divided between the North Pole 
and the South Pole. Indeed, for 
the past twenty years and more 
there has oeen an enormous revival 
of interest in polar exploration, but 
until the last year or so of the century 
the idea of discovering the North 
Pole seemed to* have the greater 
fascination for explorers. With the 
new century, however, the centre of 
attraction seems to have shifted to 
the South Pole, and it is, therefore, 
not surprising that there should 
already have been several important 
Antarctic expeditions, whose good 
work cannot be overlooked. The 
Russian expedition of the Sarya, with which the name 
of Baron Toll is associated, is one of these; another 
is the Belgian expedition of the Bslgica (1897-1899), 
under Adrien de Gerlache, who was joined by Dr. 


Frederick A. Cook and others; a third is the German 
expedition of the Valdivia under Professor Chun; 
and another is the British expedition of the Southern 
Cross under Professor C. E. Borchgrevink. 




The Obaerratory Station on 




Island. 

" \ 


AN INTERNATIONAL ATTACK ON 
THE SOUTH POLE, 

At the opening of the twentieth 
century we find four independent 
expeditions starting almost simul¬ 
taneously, and so constituting a sort 
of international attack on the South 
Pole. The first to set sail, in 
August, 1901, was the Discovery of. 
the British expedition, under the 
command of Captain Robert Scott, 
and, in connection with it,, the 
National Relief expedition aMn 
Morning (under Captain Comtek) 
and the Terra Nova must hot'oe i 
omitted. Next in order of date 
appears to be the German eiro&n* 
tion of the Gauss, under Professor 
Erich von Drygalski^ which also 
set sail, in August, igpt. The 
Swedish expedition of tbe Antarctic, 
under Dr. • Otto ' Nordenskjdid* 
followed id Jaaphft 1902 ; and the 
last to start, tnjanuary, 1903, was 

of the Scotia* 
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Splitting up. of a Table-Shaped Iceberg. 


• 151 feet in length, 35 -feet in width, and ao feet in 
depth. ' Professor von Drygalski, the leader of the ex¬ 
pedition, was born at Konigsberg, in Prussia, in 1865. 
He graduated at Berlin in 1887, and attached himself to 
the Universities of Berlin and Leipzig. In 1891-1893 he 
led the two Greenland expeditions of the Gesellschaft 
fur Erdkunde of Berlin. In this way he won for 
himself a foremost place as a physical geographer, 
and gained valuable experience in problems connected 
with ice. The expedition set out under happ^ 
auspices, having three most important powers favour¬ 
able to the scheme—the German Government, the 
Reichstag, and public opinion. Now it has returned, 
and Dr. von Drygalski has prepared 4 report of the 
experiences encountered and the work achieved. 

It is just five years ago (Dr. Drygalski says in his 
report) since the German Antarctic Expedition was 
first projected, and now that the voyage of the Gauss 
has been completed he finds it'far from easy to 
describe the various events and successes of the 
expedition. Geographically, he divides the voyage 
into three parts— (1) the journey m®thc tropics as far 
as Capetown, (2) the sailing in the storm regions in 
southern temperate latitudes, and (3) the experiences ( 
in South Polar territory and in ice. The expedition 
was absent twenty-eight months. Of this time about 
four months were passed with work and residence 
in the Atlantic and Indian Oceans and at the 
Cape, ten months with operations in the South Atlantic 
or South Indian Oceans, and fourteen months in the 
South Polar ice. 

THE ROUTE ADOPTED. 



For purposes of exploration, the Antarctic regions, It was December, 1901, when Dr. von Drygalski 
it should be explained, have been roughly divided into and his party left the Cape. They chose the Ker- 
four quadrants. Two of these—the Victoria Quadrant, guelen route on geographical grounds, for south of 
stretching from 90 deg. east to 
180 deg., and the Ross Quadrant, 
extending from 180 deg. to 90 deg. 
west—are assigned as the sphere of 
operations of the British expedition. 

The Weddell Quadrant, from 90 deg. 
west to the meridian of Greenwich, 
is the sphere of the Swedish and 
Scottish expeditions, and the En- 
derby Quadrant, from the meridian 
of Greenwich to 90 deg. east, is the 
sphere ,of the German expedition. 

In the present article it is proposed 
to deal only with the work of the 
Gauss or German expedition under 
Prof, von Drygalski. 


DR. VOX DRYGALSKI AND THE 
“GAUSS.” 


The ? ship Gauss, which was 
specially built for the expedition at 
1 wa$. .narped after Professor 
Gwass,. the, famous scientist. It-is 
{fa&rib$d as a wooden sailing vessel 
with aui^iJiiny i $teath-power, and is 


Kaiser Wilhelm I!. Land. Table-shaped Iceberg. 
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that port, between 6<? deg. and 
ioo deg. east of Greenwich, there 
day before them a great region 
where hitherto no serious advance 
had been attempted, and where 
consequently many debateable pro¬ 
blems were concealed. They visited 
Possession Island of the Crozet 
Group, then Kerguelen, and then 
Heard Island of the Macdonald 
Group. All three groups were found 
to be uninhabited. It being their 
main object to take careful observa¬ 
tions of a stretch of some 600 miles 
of land between Knox Land and 
Kemp’s Land, they pushed south¬ 
wards, and on February 22nd, 1902, 
they came in view of land. Never 
before beheld, never before set foot 
on, there it lay in solitary grandeur. 
All was iceclad, and h landing on 
the icy barrier \as out of the 
question. 

« ICEBOUND FOR A YEAR. 



Gauss Mountain from the,Island in the most southern point reachedt by 

the Expedition. 



RESULTS OF THE EXPEDITION. 


With reference to the results of 
the expedition, Dr. von Drygaiski 
gives only an outline of. what has 
been achieved. All the material 
collected will in' courge, of tithe bfe 
worked up and made acbes$ible:': : ^ 
Many difficulties : had ' to - h6, s fetf- 
countered in the slefghing ' ettcur- 
sions, but the. party^ndyeacthqlesk 
managed to take; records of ‘ the 
phenomena of mbtidtt’'presented b<r 
the inland tee. They Were also able 
to compare the rtsaf littoral fauni 
in the South Pokr region with those 
King Penguins lo the Wake of the VeweL Seale Swimming. found te smooth waters and the 1 


Drygaiski tells that on one occasion, during jx bUz?an|>. 
a sailor enveloped in a Snowstorm in the Immediate 
vicinity of the ship was lost for four hours, until the 
whole crew, lashed together, went in search, and 
fortunately found him. Sometimes the tents would, 
be buried in the snow, sometimes the dogs were 
almost smothered. While these storms were raging* 
visits from the ship to the improvised observatories 
w;ere made by means of cables, enabling the men to 
pass to and fro. The use of ice-saws and blasting 
operations were of no avail to make 
a fissure in the ice, but on January 
30th, 1903, the icebergs which had 
so closely encompassed them began 
to drift away northwards, and on 
February 8th came their deliverance 
through the ice suddenly breaking.' 


After this a western course was 
taken by the vessel in the direction of Kemp’s 
Land, and, after constantly changing the course, 
with frequent collisions and pressure from the ice 
hummocks, the Gauss eventually became completely 
surrounded by ice, and remained fast and almost at 
rest for nearly a twelvemonth in the ice. The party 
established their winter station on the hummocks, and 
were thus enabled to begin their series of valuable 
scientific investigations. To show how violent was the 
weather which had to be contended with, Dr. von 
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Ice-Formation by Pressure round Ship Gauss, 


hand by which light ftiay be shed 
on the specified question. An im¬ 
portant factor is the steep fall of 
the land down to a deep sea 
discovered by the exploring party. 
Another important factor is the 
structure of the land, which is found 
to consist of old crystalline rocks. 
It is also of moment to find that 
this margin of the Antarctic Conti¬ 
nent is occupied by a volcanic 
formation whose lavas contain 
molten gneisses, which have been 
forced up with them from the 
bedrock. The inland ice covering 
the continent presents a picture of 
our former Ice Age, and is un¬ 
doubtedly the vastest glacial area 
now existing. 

In conclusion, says Dr. von 
Drygalski, the expedition achieved 
everything in the region assigned 
to it that it was possible to 
achieve in the time available.* 


climatic phenomena immediately on the coast 
with those on the open sea. Stones were collected, 
lichens and mosses were found, and the nesting 
laces discovered of one species of stormy 
etrel. Their studies in biology ranged from the 
large marine mammals and the rare birds on the 
seaboard to the smaller marine fauna, and to the 
bacteria they were able to detect, if not in the glacial 
sea itself, at least in its organisms, 
as well as in the rookeries of the 


The nautical and technical experiences undergone 
by the company are no less valuable than the 
fresh triumphs of industry which have placed at 
our service instruments, provisions, articles of 
sport and dress, and the thousand other objects 
supplied by the outfitters, or even than the 
methods of science itself which our operations have 
adopted. 


•stormy petrel and in the lichens and 
mosses. In geology and physical 
geography studies of lavas and 
glacial formations, and determina¬ 
tions of the most delicate oscilla¬ 
tions of the terrestrial magnetic 
‘forces, have been made. 

DISCOVERY OF A NEW LAND. 

Moreover, the expedition has 
•discovered a new land, and has 
thereby cleared up an old-contested 
question regarding the nature and 
•extent of the Antarctic Continent 
for over ten degrees of longitude, 
certainly for about half of the 
•debated region between Knox Land 
•and Kemp’s Land, and perhaps 
■j&fltap for the whole. For the actual 
'detfermination of the westerly tract, 
At least, observations are now at 
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Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST. their navy may be, the Japanese army is still more 

Mr. Alfred Stead writes in the Fortnightly on so. As the premier service, it has received far more 
“ Problems of the Far East.” He refers to the attention and been far more perfected than the navy." 
Russian and Continental exaggeration of the Yellow Their army has been carefully taught for ten years, 
Peril. Th? Russian advice is that if Europe supports the population is friendly, the equipment and medical 
her against Japan, the terrible danger of a united arrangements are excellent. The Japanese “may 
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Asia advancing upon them will be averted. He 
-quotes Coynt Okuma to the effect that the real 
Yellow Peril lies among the Mongols under Russian 
dominance. He quotes also the Hon. S. Shimada, 
who says that the Japanese have a noble ambition 
to bring back the 
Orientals to life and 
activity. “ If the millions 
and millions of the Ori¬ 
entals are destined to rise 
again, Japan wjll play 
the part of their saviour." 

Progress does not depend 
on the difference in race. 

■“ The Hungarians are 
Orientals, while the 
Indians are Caucasians.” 

“ Our ambition is not 
to oppose the white 
people, but to raise the 
position of the degener¬ 
ate humanity in the 
Orient to its original 
moral splendour.” 

"WHO IS THE BEST GUtpE 
FOR CHINA? 

Mr. Soyeda is quoted 
as saying that China, 
drilled and led by Russia, 
may bring into actuality 
•“ the Yellow Peril.” Mr. 

Stead himself asks:— 

Does it not appear likely 
that Japan, with all her inh- 
mate knowledge of the past 

and present of China, should The Giant, before whom i 
be a safer guide than Russia, ha S already lost in 

who knows practically no- terii&in* aspect, 

thing accurately about the r m r* 

nation or its feelings and 

ideals? Is not an intricate machine, with dangerous potentiali¬ 
ties, safer in the charge of a skilled engineer familiar with its 
-construction than it would ever be in the hands of an untried 
Apprentice ? Russia's; aim in China has not been disguised ; it is 
to raise up a native army similar to the native army in India. 
Jupan would be the last nation to raise China into a great 
military force—the, limit of her endeavours in this direction 
might be to enable the northern viceroys to protect their 
territories from foreign Aggression. 

THE PROSMCTS OF THE WAR ASHORE. 

Turning to the present prospects of the war ashore, 
"Mr. Stead says it may astonish mariy to, learn that 
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The Giant, before whom all Monarch* bent in awe, 
has already lqst in this hot spring of 1904 his 
terrifying aspect 


know what fear is, but cannot be afraid. Among 
them there can be no panic, and no surrender.” Mr. 
Stead declares that Port Arthur is to be the Lady¬ 
smith of this war. The large numbers of Russians 
being poured into Manchuria do not alarm the 

Japanese, In die words 
of one Japanese general, 

“ There is no*limit to the 
number of men Russia 
can put into Manchuria, 
but there is a decided 
limit to the amount of 
food she can put into 
the men.” For this 
reason the Japanese have 
not destroyed the rail¬ 
way in the beginning of 
the war. The larger the 
army is the more rapidly 
it will starve. When me 
enormous masses of men 
are in a country bare of 
food supply, then is the 
time to cut the railway. 

Japan’s financial 
position. 

Mr. Stead concludes - 
his paper by pointing out 
that Japan is in an 
enviable financial skua- 
tion. Her national debt 
is very low, and the 
interest charges on her 
foreign bonds is under 
Monirchs bent In awe, one million pounds. He 

da hot spring of 1904 his makes the suggestion 

that the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment'shouldhave used 
the special correspondents, courteously kept from the 
seat of war in Tokio, in making knqwn the prosperity 
of Japan. The correspondents “should have,been 
taken round to see the great manufacturing centres of 
Japan, the cotton and silk mills, the great mines run 
entirely by Japanese, and shipbuilding yards where 
vessels of 6,000 tons are being constructed, and so on.” 

How Long will the War Last? 

With the memory of the predictions made about 
the duration of another recent war, no one need be 


in Japan also it is considered that, however effective too confident as to theduration of the Russo-Japanese 
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“ Latest from the Seat of War.” 


famous preek remarked of individual, life : it were best if it had 
never been, but having begun it cannot end soon enough. 

Six months' are sometimes mentioned in Russia as 
the time within which* the waf will end; but Dr. 
Dillon says that unless the admiralof- the Baltic 
Squadrpn succeeds in joining his forces with those of 
Admiral Skrydkiff the, waT. will drag on longer than, is 
anticipated., 

Japan,. Russia, France. 

€< Ivanovich ” in the Contemporary Review, writing 
on “Japan, Russia, France,” has also something to 
say about' the duration of the war. He asked an 
officer who had Served at Pekin his opinion as to 
which nation is likely in the end to win. The answer 
was:— 

Far be it from me to prophesy. However, there are these 
facts to go. upon, in estimating the difficulties, on each side. 
Every Japanese is tingling with vitality and patriotism. Most 
Russians are lumbering, and their patriotism a dull superstition. 
That long railway cannot for a long while provide for the wants 
of a great.army far from its base. If the Japanese keep’ the sea 
open tti themselves they might be tod many for the Russians, 
though they have but a population of 44,000,000, The Russian 
1 5 o,oOO,ooo contain a good half that are quite worthless for 
military work, and those who are available for their barracks- 
cannot he brought to Manchuria. Where would the coal be 
found to transport them ? 

The Real Causes op the War. 

Captain Brinkley, writing from Tokio in the 
Natimal Review, maintains that Japan never set 


Oveesf.br of the Composing-Room: “Beg pardon, sir, but 
we are rather short of wr,r cables. la there anything? ” , 

Editor-In-Chief : “ ’Aven't you a good stock of photographs 
of warships t ” 

Overseer: “Oh, yes: plenty.” 

Editor-In-Chief: “Then run in half-tone blocks of cruisers: 
put .some ‘ pi'd * type underneath ending in ‘ vitch,’ and go to 
press, like a good fellow. Really, 1 don't see why the editur-in- 
- chief of a Ore.it‘Daily should be bothered,with these petty details 
at all.” 

conflict. ; Dr. Dillon, in the Contemporary Review, 
reiterates the fact that the reasons which militated 
from the first against arbitration will hold 

equally good * against mediation. The tone. of 
the Russian press is that the national honour 
cannot be satisfied unless the Russian flag. 
Aids over the Mikado’s palace, and terms of a. 
humiliating peace are dictated in Tokio. All the 
papers unite in proclaiming that Japan must be 
Crippled, The only apprehension which is felt turns 
upon the attitude of the British Government when the 
feal crisis has come — whether there is a point at 
Mirth England wflf say to Russia “thus, far and no 
faritnti\ ? ’ The only way to win Russia’s confidence is 
tb i Sb' the r impossibte, antf declare that Japan will be 
\i:h •'IBet-Tate, which is faerely cutting our moorings 
• ‘Hbpis! of anchoring on the other. 

upon the'military operations carried on by 
AdmCraljUteXeieC assisted by General. Kuropatkin. If these 
ctflefty&a&toe'.to throw an army of 180,000 -200,000 men from 
„ SWim'iwIw. next December, they will have prac- 

ticsiiy p*t an end to a war of |;hich one may truly say what a 
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Leading Articles in the Reviews. 



Minneapolis Journal.] 

Same Old Story. 

From a High Official (by wirelcs.): The Russian Navy has postponed 
the annihilation of Japan until late in the summer, when it expects to land 
on the island in force. 

herself the ambition of becoming a rival of Russia on 
the Asiatic Continent. The independence of Korea 
and a free market in China were all that she wanted. 
Russian absorption of Korea would have been a real 
menace to Japan. On the other hand, Korea was 
essential to Russia to prevent the Isolation of her two 
Far Eastern fortresses. 

Captain Brinkley attributes the war primarily to 
Russia refusing to regard Japan’s threats seriously, the 
Tsar's Government believing that an accumulation 
of armaments would overawe the Japanese. He 
expresses no opinion as to the result of the war. 

The editor of the National expresses the belief that 
Port Arthur will entangle Kuropatkin as Ladysmith 
entangled the British forces in South Africa. Russia 
ought to abandon the .fortress. The moral of the war 
so far, the editor declares, characteristically enough, is, 
beware of Germany. Germany he likens to Japan in 
being able to strike both with, fleet and army. 

A Russian Understanding. 

The reviews this month are much less outspoken 
in sympathy with Japan than those of the last two 
months. In the fortnightly “ Coloniensis ” writes 
pleading Strongly for an understanding with the Tsar’s 
Government. “ Coloniensis ” warns us that a Russian 
defeat in the„ Far East, will only divert her activity 
into Central X?i*, .vj>th possibly serious, resplts for 
ourselves. She might .incite Afghanistan against 
Great Britain, or expand through Persia. This being 
do, we have, much to fear from a Russian defeat. 


461. 

But we have not much to fear anywhere through 
direct Russian Aggression. Russia has never suc¬ 
ceeded in an aggressive, war, and cannot do so as 
long as she remain^ unorganised and ignorant. We 
have, says “ Coloniensis,” .Jess to fear from her than 
from any other first-class white Power:— 

The secular policy ‘of Russia is precisely what the secular aim 
and policy of England would be if Englishmen were Russians ; 
namely, to seek an outlet for their energies in the warm water, 
and to add the sea as neighbour to,the,North Role attjd the, 
Ciermans. Why should Russia not possess a port ? ' ; 

AGREEMENT WITH RUSSIA POSSIBLE, , 

If England desires it, he continues, & full 
standing with Russia is possible. Unfortunately-^";. ! 

we English are not practical with regard to Russia, 
differences with the Slav are sentimental. What good do we get; 
out of the Thibet expedition, beyond the joy of retaliation on 
Russia ? Or what permanent future profit from the Japanese 
Alliance, while Australia insultingly bars her doorsaagairtSt our 
allies ? Absolutely none. 1 

t 

The Yeij.ow Danger to Australia. 

“ Coloniensis’s ” remark about Australia is strongly 
supplemented by an article of another Coloniensis, 
Mr, R. A. Crouc h, who contributes to the Independent 
Review “An Australian View of the War.” * Mr.' 
Crouch states frankly that in spite of Australia’s 



Lnsige h.diter.] 

* According to Japanese reports, on the-way to Mancha: ii the Russian 
soldiers sold everything they possessed for. vodka,, and were to be .seett 
keeping guard with only vodka bottle* tp'covet them. ; 
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inheritance from England of anti-Russian traditions, 
Australian* ittuit wish for Russia to win. Australia 
is threatened with a Yellow Peril, which is a reality 
to her, sand not the remote possibility which is 
apprehended in Europe. “White Australia” is the 
one true national note of the Commonwealth, and he 
■Quotes several distinguished Japanese to the effect 
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Korea from the Korean Point of View. 

The Japanese from the one tide and the {tuitions from the other lay bore 
■ the land. 

that they do not intend to tolerate exclusion. They 
condemn Australia’s policy as racial injustice, and 
in’ the face of such racial injustice, what is clearer than that, 
if the opportunity comes, Japan will seize it, and force an 
entrance ? 

It is because the victory of a coloured race over a white 
people would bring closer this danger, that our interests as a 
Commonwealth impel us to desire a Russian victory. That 
we cannot sympathise with the commercially-inspired Anglo- 
Japanese treaty, and should not, therefore, Be too regretful 
at Japanese defeat, will surprise no one except those Englishmen 
who 13,000 miles away from the scene of danger, in a thickly- 
populated country, feel altogether safe from and indifferent to 
the Mongolian avalanche. 

Russo-American Friendship. 

“ Anglo-American,” writing in the North Ameri¬ 
can Review , insists that the war has put an end to the 
legend of a traditional friendship between Russia and 
the United States:— 

Merely to think of Russia and the United States together is to 
be confronted, as de Tocqueville long ago divined, with an array 
of immutable contradictions. It could, therefore, be only a ques¬ 
tion.of time before the shock of some great event would shatter 
the notion of “sympathy” between such irreconcilable oppo¬ 
sites. 

He concludes by hinting that America may have to 
put her dislike into deeds before long. 

General Rush C. Hawkins, writing in the same 
Review, declares that Russia did render a real service 
to the United States during the Civil War. In reply 
to a proposal from Napoleon III. to intervene in 
order to stop the war, Alexander II. sent the following 
reply:— 

Russia cannot become,a'jparty to any combination with other 
Powers for the purpose of interfering in the affairs of a friendly 


of Reviews. 

nation engaged in a war to maintain its territorial integrity; and, 
in the event of interference by other Powers, Russia reserves the 
right to take independent action. 

Rival Expansionists. 

The articles on the war in the quarterlies are not 
very instructive. The Quarterly reviewer regards 
the conflict as a struggle between two nations, neither 
of which is more expansionist than the other. If the 
Japanese revolution had taken place a century earlier, 
he says, it would not have been on the Yalu, but on 
the Yenesei, that the fight with Russia for the hegemony 
of Eastern Asia would have been carried out. The 
new Japanese nation drew Russophobia with its first 
breath. It was the British alliance which made it 
possible for Japan to enter upon war. The reviewer, 
however, is doubtful whether we should not have sup¬ 
ported the European Powers against Japan in 1895 :— 

The action of Lord Rosebery in declining to join the coalition 
against Japan has been much praised as a stroke of far-seeing; 
statesmanship which sowed the sejd of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance. The wisdom of his policy is, hqwever, doubtful; for, 
had Great Britain not stood aside, she might have insisted on a. 
joint guarantee which would have secured the neutrality of 
Korea, and thwarted Russian designs on the Liao-tung peninsula. 

1 

A Yellow Coalition. 

The Edinburgh Review expresses the belief that if 
Japan succeeds, the war will be followed by an 
alliance between Japan, China, and Korea for their 
mutual protection. The reviewer says :—. 

It is their power of intermixture with the peoples whom they 
conquer that enables the Russians to succeed in spite of the 
many and great defects of their system of government. More- 



The Russian Situation in North Korea. 


over, the oppressive features of their administration, which press 
so hardly upon the Poles, the Finlanders, and the Jews, are not 
felt or resented in the same degree by their Asiatic fellow- 
subjects, who have always been accustomed to an arbitrary rule, 
and for whom free institutions would be unsuitable. The 
methods employed may not always commend themselves to us— 

‘ we work in such different groom; but it is folly not to recog¬ 
nise that Russia is an immense civilising agent amongst the; 
savage tribes in the centre and Oast of Aria. 
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. Mr. Norman and RussrA. 

Mr. Henry Norman has been to Rqssia, and, 
according to the Times, has been “ hypnotised ” by 
Russia. Whether this is so or* not, it is certain that 
he has developed to a remarkable point the faculty 
for seeing with Russian eyes the Russian side of the 
question, to the exclusion of all else. His article in 
the World's Work is interesting, but it is no more 
seriously to be considered as an ex parte statement of 
the real facts of the case than can the speech for 
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The Keeper of the Gate at the Bosphorus. * 

The Turk : " Be kind to me, little brother, and do not make me 
unhappy. If 1 let you through here I lute my putt,” 

the defence by a celebrated lawyer in a case 
at the law courts. Mr. Norman’s writings are 
always read with interest, and rightly so; but 
in this case, and in the future, it will be 
well for readers to remember that his views are 
largely Russian views so far as the war in the Far 
East is concerned. His attempts to bring the Japan¬ 
ese policy and the Japanese intentions into the article 
show only how little he understands the real position 
of things in Tokyo or the determination of the Japanese 
people. It is easy enough in strengthening one’s 
argument to dispose Rightly of what England, America, 
France or Germany may or may not do, but it is 
quite another matter to ensure their doing what they 
are tojd to do. Mr. Henry Norman’s article is an 


excellent piece of special pleading on behalf of Russia,, 
and the Russians are to be congratulated on the 
ability of their advocite. 

Mountains of Gold. 

In the World's Work Mr. Norman gives an inter¬ 
esting account of his visit to the Bank of Russia to 
inspect the gold reserve. Of this unique experience- 
he says:— 

The walls of the apartment (the strong room) were completely 
covered, up to a height of about eight feet, with shallow cup¬ 
boards with doors of strong wire netting, leaving their contents, 
plainly visible, each door being both padlocked and Sealed. 
About five-sixths of these cupboards were completely filled. p(t 
narrow shelves, with ingots of gold, the ends of which rfmde' a. 
lining of gold for nearly the whole of the room}. The light was. 
reflected brightly from the shining metal, and the effect, needless- 
to say, was highly impressive. I felt as if some fairy had con¬ 
ducted me to one of the caves of gold I used to read about with 
awe as a child. A partition of iron-work separated the room 
into two unequal portions, one of which, as the inscription about 
each cupboard showed, was used for gold of Russian origin, andt 
the other for gold which had come from abroad. Near one end. 
of the room was a heavy iron table and several iron chairs, and 
most of the remaining floor-space was occupied by long rows of 
bags, ten bogs high, two bags wide, and from fifteen to thirty,, 
bags long. 

When I had made a general inspection I was informed that I. 
had only to indicate which of the .cupboards or bags I desired 
to have opened, and it would immediately be done. First of 
all, therefore, I went in succession to three of the cupboards, the 
seals were broken and the locks removed, and I examined the 1 
ingots. There was no doubt about them—they were the real 1 
thing, as I have seen them elsewhere. Many of the French bars 
were stamped “A, C. de Rothschild ’’ in a circle, and many of 
the English ones bore the stamps, “ Sharps and Wilkins, Lon¬ 
don.” Then I went to one of the rows of bags, walked down it 
to the twentieth vertical row, and pointed to the third bag from 
the top. It was at once carried to the iron table, the seal 
broken, and the contents turned out. There were several smaller 
bags, of which I selected one, which was opened, and out poured 
a stream of new five-rouble gold pieces. There were 30,000 
roubles in each large bag, and the row from which I had selected 
one was thirty bags long, two wide, and ten deep. Thus, the, 
calculation for this particular row was 30 x 2 X 10 x 30,000 = 
18,000,000 roubles. I had taken a camera with me, and was- 
invited to photograph anything I liked. Altogether, it was a. 
remarkable, and indeed unique, experience. 


A Periodic World Congress. 

Mr. R. L. Bridgman, writing in The Arena , calls; 
attention to the fact that the House Committee on. 
Foreign Affairs at Washington has received a deputation, 
to submit a resolution of the Massachusetts Legislature- 
requesting the Congress to authorise the President to- 
invite the Governments of the world to join in establish¬ 
ing an International Congress, to meet at stated periods, 
to deliberate on matters of common interest, and to make , E 
recommendations thereon. Mr. Bridgman argues that- 
national sovereignty, the chief plea against such a Con¬ 
gress, is not absolute. It is subordinate. to the organic, 
unity of the race and to international treaties. Her 
urges the readiness of the world and the need for such an. 
organisation, which will formally recognise the sovereignty 
of all mankind. Nominally, world sovereignty does not 
exist, but ought to be recognised. Mr. Bridgman thinks, 
that the most promising place for the initiative is in the 
greatest Republic in the world. Events seem rather* 
however, to point to it being in one of the smallest 
monarchies of the world—at the Hague. 
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THE SOLUTION OF THE TIBETAN PROBLEM. 

M. Alexandre Ular, writing on this subject in 
the Contemporary Review, says:— 

There sure only two ways open to Russia to get out of the 
situation in which Lord Curzon’s Tibetan mission has involved 
ler.- Either she must lend assistance to Lhassa, and make of 
4R6 Tibetan question a “ matter of national interest ” and deal 
■with it as she did with the Manchurian question ; or she must at 
once abandon the Buddhist Papacy to its fate, and at the same 
time take such measures as are likely to break, or at least to 
counterbalance, the Dalai-Lama’s authority in the Russian sphere 
■of. interest—viz., in East Turkestan, Mongolia and Northern 
■China. The two ways are studded with awful difficulties, but 
that does not prevent the Russian Government from adopting 
Loth in time. 

He quotes the opinion of *' one of the greatest and 
certainly the most competent of Russian statesmen,” 
expressed to him two months ago:— 

“The Tibetan question’’—one of the greatest and certainly 
the m»sl competent of Russian statesmen told me two months 
ago—“is far mote disquieting than the Manchurian conflict. 
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Daily Ditpotck.) 

A Prior Engagement. 

Thk Baa* (to the I.iuti!: “ Awfully sorry I cannot acsi-t. I regret that a 
prior engagement renders it impossible." , 

The latter is a settled business. We must get rid of Manchuria, 
because with the open door, even after a successful war, we 
should have to build and furnish and keep in order a fine house 
■on the condition that all our rivals should live in it and have us 
pay for their security j we cannot pay for Manchuria twenty-one 
million roubles of annual deficiency on that unfortunate rail¬ 
way, and about eighty millions for governing the country, 
■on behalf of the Japanese and the Yankees. But, as for 
Tibet, that is another question. Our moral situation in Asia 
and the whole future of the Empire is involved in this matter. 
And what I am afraid of with respect to the present war is, that 
it is very likely to render it utterly impossible for us to make 
another war when this ohe shall have come to an end. For¬ 
tunately, we have to deal with the English. I like them b&t of 
alt notions. They know what they want. And 1 know what I 
-want. Thus, there is always a great chance left that we may 
■edmpn^nd set good business-men should do. If they were 
clumsy enough to cause warlike resistance from the Tibetan side 
to hrSaik out, I should got a good trump card. Unless the fools 
<r«r/) Who «Te hbld»ng office now embroil matters.” 

’ The foote feaveembroiled matters, and now, M. 
Ular say| that this pray oft of the present dilemma is 


in two measures which -ought to be prepared for at 
once. “The Dalai-Lama must be ,inforthed r of 
Russia’s blunders. The Panchen-Lama must be 
raised to the position of a political anti-pope.” 

Dr. Dillon, in ^Contemporary Revieiv, says that 
Russians fail to realise that it is not British policy to 
hinder neighbouring nations from making roads, pro- • 
moting trade, bettering their finances, or purifying 
their administrations. He thoroughly supports Lord 
Curzon’s policy. After his justifiable interference— 

it became clear how unwise our forbearance had been, and 
how costly it might yet become. Official Russia demanded ■ 
explanations of the expedition, journalistic Russia accused Lord ■' 
Lansdowne of an intention to annex Tibet, and military Russia 
prepared a plan of campaign against India. Dr. Dillon has 
no doubt whatever on one point—“ the abandonment of Tibet 
would be the short cut to war with Russia.’’ 

THE PROPOSED ANGLO RUSSIAN CONVENTION. 

In the Contemporary Review Dr. Dillon, while 
repeating the statement that the Anglo-French Con¬ 
vention will pave the way for an Anglo-Russian 1 
Convention, remarks that “ it would be a grave 
mistake to belittle the difficulties which still stand in , 
the way of such a desirable consummation.” Democra¬ 
cies tend to•>be peaceful; autocracies tend in the 
reverse direction:— 

This quasi natural law explains why it is that an alliance 
between an absolute monarchy and a democracy has never been , 
concluded for any but a definite purpose, which has almost 
always been an impending or an anticipated 1 campaign against 1 
a third Power. Such a complete understanding, therefore, ■ 
between two heterogeneous States as now has been reached by 
France and England, an agreement which would serve as the 
permanent basis of their international policy, is virtually 
inconceivable. 

It is certainly not England, Dr. Dillon thinks, who 
would refuse to tender the hand of friendship to 
Russia. Considering that it has been the fervent ■ 
wish of the entire nation for many years past to have 
an Anglo-Russian undemanding, how is it that three 
successive Cabinets have never managed to bring it • 
about ? Surely not from wilfully ignoring the trend of 
public opinion. Altogether he holds out extremely 
small hope of any such Convention coming about in 
the near, even in the fairly remote, future, unless, he 
is careful to point out, by preter-diplomatic .machinery. . 
He says:— 

The cause* which effectually hindered our advances in the 
past are unfortunately equally operative in the present, and it 
would be rash to act upon the belief that they will vanish in the 
near future. The British Government and the British nation are 
willing and eager to deal with Muscovy as they have dealt with 
France, that being the only line of policy which harmonises with 
our political, industrial and culturannlerests. But they alone can¬ 
not draft and ratify a Convention ; it takes two parties (o strike 
a bargain, and hitherto there has' been but one. That Sir 
Nicholas O’Conor and Count Muravieff should haye foiled to 
come to terms is not perhaps astonishing. But when a fair- 
minded Russian diplomatist like Count Lamsdorff and a Russo- 
phile British Ambassador like Sir Nicholas O’Conor's Successor * 
are unable to effect an agreement, the speculative outsider is 
tempted to surmise that the difficulties in the way—organic or 
psychological—lie beyond the sphere of the ordinary pleni- 5 
potentiary, and can be' surmounted, only By ways aha meara 
which are outside the reach of latter-day diplomacy. 
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THE ANGLO-FRENCH AGREEMENT. 

Mr. Edward Dicey, writing in the Fortnightly 
Review, hails the Anglo-French compact with enthu¬ 
siasm. It is a guarantee for the maintenance of 
European peace. 

Mr. Dicey is particularly sanguine as to the effect 
upon our relations with Egypt. 

To my mind, the one paramount advantage England obtains 
from the Anglo-French settlement, in so far as her interests in 
Egypt are concerned, is the acknowledgment on the part of 
France that Egypt belongs henceforth to the British sphere of 
influence. 

MOROCCO FRENCH. 

He recognises that it means the practically complete 
absorption of Morocco by France :— 

I confess I do not attach any great importance to the formal 
declaration that France, on the one hand, and England on the 
other, have no intention of changing the political state of Morocco 


L'Entente Cordiale. 

Kino Edward: “ Felicitations, Monsieur le President! Tout est rfcgle.' 

M. Locskt : “ Congratulations, your tytajesty—tight-” 

and Egypt. In theory, Egypt remains what it was before ottr 
occupation, an independent State, governed by an autocratic here¬ 
ditary ruler. As a matter of fact, it is now a dependency adminis¬ 
tered by British officials under the control of the British Consul- 
general. In the same way, if France should succeed in establish¬ 
ing her claim to include Morocco amidst her spheres of exclusive 
influence, she may, if she likes, uphold the fiction that the political 
staty of- Morocco remains unchanged; but in. reality the 
kingdom, governed, or misgoverned, hitherto by a Moorish 
autocrat, will lie administered by French officials, acting under 
the instructions of the French Ministry. The true value of 
these self-denying ordinances is that they debar the virtual 
rulers of Morocco and Egypt from depriving foreign Powers of 
any advantages they may derive, or deem they derive, from 
treaties, conventions, or concessions they may have concluded 
with the two above-named States, previous to the substitution of 
French and British rule for native administration. 

French Difficulties in Morocco. 

Mr. W, B. Harris “writes in the National Review on 
the Anglo-French Agreement so far as it concerns 
.Morocco., He anticipates that France will have 
considerable difficulty in establishing her power in 
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the Sultan’s dominions, but regards the treaty as 
satisfactory so far as Great Britain is concerned - 

It is not the writer’s intention to discuss the equivalents that 
Great Britain lias received for her attitude toward France on the 
Moorish question, for this article deals with the Moorish out¬ 
look alone ; but a long residence in that country and a careful 
study of its political and geographical position, persuades him that 
the agreement has brought about the only possible solution of 
the Morocco question, and that our sole interests in the country 
—the open passage of the Straits of Gibraltar, and the pro¬ 
tection of our commerce—have been sufficiently and satisfactorily 
guaranteed. He even sees an increase in British trade in the 
near future, just as France’s trade in Egypt has increased since 
our occupation, for in both cases equivalent facilities are 
guaianteed. 

The Completeness? of the Settlement. 

The editor of the Monthly Rcvieiv also regards the 
Agreement with sympathy. He considers our gains 
in Egypt and Newfoundland amply coilhterbalance 
the concessions to France. The Agreement’s value, 
however, does not depend merely upon the profitable 
bargains concluded:— 

But the completeness of the settlement and the fact that it has 
followed upon remarkable demonstrations of goodwill between 
the two countries, not confined to their titular heads, gives an 
impression that there is something behind, something more 
scientific and less opportunist at the root of these negotiations. 
It seems possible that they were undertaken as the result of a 
general survey of the natural grouping of the Powers in the 
twentieth century, and with the definite object of placing France 
and England in their true relation of natural allies. If this is so, 
diplomacy in these two countries has taken a step clearly in 
advance of Germany, whose methods and ideas have so often 
been held up for our example during the last thirty years. 

Drawing the Sponge. __ 

In the Contemporary Review Dr. Dillon says that 
“certainly all friends of peace and civilisation will 
hail with joy the Anglo-French Convention, which has 
drawn the sponge over some of the most irritating 
subjects of dispute between the two nations of Europe 
whose desire for peaceful progress is strongest and 
most sincere. If every diplomatic act or international 
agreement which by removing the causes of mis¬ 
understandings lessens the chances of war is a gain to 
the world, the Anglo-French Convention may be 
characterised as the most auspicious event of the 
twentieth century.” France and England have 
settled their outstanding accounts just when the 
Central European Press, whose wish was father to their 
thought, were busiest saying they could not possibly 
do anything of the kind so long as the war lasted. 
The Arbitration Treaty of October last removed the 
last doubts as to such a Convention as is just concluded 
being acceptable to both the French and British nations. 

In the Lad/s Realm, as usual very 'well Illustrated, is 
an article on the Mikado’s Palace, and incidentally on 
its chief inhabitants, by “ an Ambassador’s Daughter.’’ 
There is an article of the how-many-cream-cheeses-reach- 
to-the-moon type on “ the Domestic ‘ treasure ’ and her 
aggregate wage”; arid rather an interesting discussion 
of the question, “ Can a woman love more than once ? ” 
to which, in slightly varying ways, Lady Arabella 
Romilly, “Rita,” Mrs. Montagu Forbes, and Lady Trou- 
bridge give no uncertain answer—Yes. • 
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GERMANY’S FAILURE. 

If “ Calchas ” is right in the article which he 
contributes to the May Fortnightly , it is not Russia 
which is now the last in influence of the great 
Continental Powers, but Germany. “The Bank- 
spptcy of Bismarckian Policy ” is the title of his 
article. The severe truth, begins “ Calchas,” is that 
Germany is at the present moment the most isolated Power, 
that Berlin has been <lcp ised from its pre-dominance in Europe, 
and that the whole Bismarckian system of policy has come 
to total bankruptcy in the hands of the Iron Chancellor’s 
successors. 

Formerly the magnetic pole of diplomacy oscillated 



The German Crown Prince. 


between Berlin and St. Petersburg; at present it 
oscillates between Paris and London. This is largely 
the result of the Anglo-French understanding, which 
“Calchas” approves highly of as making for inter¬ 
national stability. But it does this at the expense of 
the Kaiser. 

We see the master-feature of the agreement in its effect upon 
the position and prospects of the Powers. It completely destroys 
- the diplomatic prospects of Germany. To say that U was not 
directed against her is a verbal formula. The fact is only 
?>r rtly true. So lar as it is true, it is not important. If not 
directed against Germany, the Anglo-French settlement works 
most powerfully agsrfrm Germany. It leaves her statesmen 
nonplussed ; if derive* her Jjplomacy of the fulcrum by which 
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it had exerted its strongest leverage upon the international 
situation. The Franco-Russian Alliance was already the 
principal obstacle to all the ambitions of Pan-Germanism on 
land. The Anglo-French agreement places a more formidable 
obstacle across the path of the Kaiser’s ambitions by sea. 

The bankruptcy of the Bismarckian policy has beer* 
due primarily to Germany’s overtrading upon it, and 
partly to the revolt of England against it. Both the 
Kaiser and Count Biilow, says “ Calchas,” blundered 
badly. Both by over-confidence did all they could 
to destroy Germany’s brilliant prospects :— 

The posture of the world has rarely seemed more favourable 
to the purposes of any great Power than it was to those of 
Germany, nor less auspicious for the future of any country than 
it seemed for us, with the opening months of the Boer war. 
The climax of opportunity is always-the point of peril. The 
Kaiser, with prodigal rashness, with a brilliancy of daring, 
that took away the world’s breath, exposed the aims of German, 
policy in every direction. Count Biilow gloried with equal 
zest in revealing the pulse of the machine. The Baghdad Rail¬ 
way concession startled Russia for the first time into recognition 
of the fact that the formula upon which Bismarckian diplomacy 
was founded in the beginning, and with which St. Petersburg, 
had been successfully amused at repeated intervals long after it 
had ceased to be true, had in reality become a thing of the past. 
With the concession for a German railway to the Persian Gulf,, 
it was impossible to pretend any more that Germany had on % 
political interests in the Eastern question. Russia has since lis¬ 
tened to the formula on several occasions with well simulated 
solemnity, but she has never since believed it. 

The only solid and progressive achievement during, 
the present Kaiser’s reign has been Germany’s naval, 
policy. That policy has already made Germany the 
third naval power in the world. But, as “ Calchas 
insists* it has been purchased by the Fatherland’s; 
isolation in Europe. 

BOULANGER’S EGERIA. 

The Marquis de Castellane contributes to the 
second April number of the Nouvelle Revue ar» 
interesting and curious study of Marguerite de 
Rouzet, better known by her name of Madame 
de Bonnemain, the Egeria of General Boulanger. 
M. de Castellane has obtained much information from 
one Marie Quinton, at whose house in a suburb of 
Clermont Boulanger and Madame de Bonnemain 
were wont to meet. He makes it abundantly clear 
that Boulanger’s infatuation was extraordinary, and 
that his hesitation at that critical moment, when he 
might have become master of Paris, was due to.her 
alone. She is described as lacking in real beauty, but 
as possessing a subtle and most attaching charm. At 
the same time Madame de Bonnemain was capable of 
great self-sacrifice. The psychological moment had 
gone, and to the acclamations of the populace had 
succeeded the realities of exile in Jersey. M. do 
Castellane makes it clear that although it was death 
to Madame de Bonnemain to stay in Jersey, although 
her physicians ordered for her die climate of Sicily or 
Naples, yet she would not obey. She saw every 
possible reason why Boulanger should remain in 
Jersey, and she saw a thousand other reasons why ht? 
should not go to Italy j so she stayed. 
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“THE TRADE” AS EMPLOYER. 

Mr. Gale Thomas contributes a very interesting 
and happily illustrated article to the Sunday Strand 
on the Drink Trade as Employer. He begins with 
a picture showing that 12 million barrels of beer are 
brewed by 20 brewers, and 24 million barrels by 
6,op8 brewers; one-third of the beer drunk in the 
United Kingdom being brewed by only 20 brewers. 
By the accompanying diagram is shown the division 
of the national expenditure. 



as on bread. The point of the article is to prove, 
however, that though the profits of the trade are 
abnormally high, and the amount of wealth invested 
in the trade is exceptionally great, the proportion of 
persons employed in the drink trade i^ very low. 
This is his table :— 


Trade. 

Drink. 

Butchers, etc. .. 
Grocers, etc. 
Bilkers, etc. 


Number of Person* 
employed per j£t,ooo 
spent by the wo. kmg- 
cLasses in Lundim. 
... 17 

... 1*9 

... 32 

... 4‘6 


Greengrocers, etc. 
Milkmen . . 
Fishmongers ... 


3 

... 4-4 

... 6-3 


PLEA FOR UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE. 

Mr. J. Stanley Little, in the National Service 
Journal, puts forward the necessity for national 
military training as a means of safeguarding the 
Empire. Two of the chief reasons which have led 
him to write the article seems to be his observations 
of the effect of the system in Italy and his fear of 
German aggression. But, besides being necessary for 
public safety from outside enemies, he thinks it would 
be valuable to the nation within its own frontiers. 

I have not the exact figures at hand, but I believe the official 
statistics give the number of physically defective children in the 
United Kingdom at a total nearer 900,000 than 800,000. 
Universal service would do much to neutralise the evils resulting, 


By courtesy of the "Sunday Strand ”] 

Diagram showing at a glance the 
national expenditure. 


division of the 


He accepts the estimate that every working-class 
family in the United Kingdom spends on the average 
7s. a week on alcoholic liquor. But as London 
drinks nearly one-fifth of the beer of the United 
Kingdom, the London working family is credited 
with a consumption of 9s. a week. The second 
diagram we reproduce shows that the London working 
' man spends nearly twice as much 
on beer as he spends on meat, 
and nearly three times as much 
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The working man ffwed* nearly twice as much on beer as on meat, and more than three 

timet as much as he spends on bread. 


from those economic fallacies which have forced our people 
into the slums of unhealthy cities, and condemned them .to eat 
improper fowl. The physical condition of the people is of, 
higher importance than any other factor making for national , 
greatness, and must determine ultimately the position a nation 
is destined to occupy in the world. , 

While no nation is so undisciplined as ours in- the physical 
sense, none is so untrained in the moral and intellectual sense. 

If two or three years’ military service is an incalculable boon to 1 
the individual it is also an incalculable boon to the nation that 
all its young men should be trained to arms. * 

Nothing could be more salutary or more useful. It inculcates 
self-control, exactitude, and teaches the value of routine. 
Universal service quickens and deepens true patriotism. So •> 
far from fostering a militant spirit, it is a guarantee for peace, 
since, the democracy being our rulers and the people being all 

• liable to service,, 
would certainly wish 
to be satisfied that 
they hwl “ their > 
quarrel.MR;” before 
sanctioning war. Our 
present system of 
relying upon a paid 
standing army alone 
blunts the sense of 
citizenship, of com¬ 
mon interdependence; 
and national,, obliga^ 
lion. /'*• 
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CHINESE LABOUR. 

Ms. Burns’s Protest. 

Mr. John Burns, M.P., contributes to the Inde¬ 
pendent Review a stirring sermoir against the iniquities 
of the Chinese Labour Ordinance. “Slavery in 
South Africa ” is the title of Mr. Burns’s paper, and 

s sums the matter up as follows 

It is no answer to urge, in defence of this crowning infamy, 
the plea of “ regrettable necessity.’’ This is the coward’s plea, 
the criminal’s defence, the wanton’s excuse, the statesman’s 
shame, the prelate’s sin. Tills evasion of human rights and 
national duly, apart from perversion of our noblest tradition, is 
a denial of our responsibility to inferior races, whom we can 
only claim to govern because, in so ruling, we substitute for the 
slavery of savages the free consent of the kindly governed. 

Are we as a nation to incur the greater moral, ethical, social, 
and political damage to the fabric of the Commonwealth, in 
order that two British Colonies shall be dominated by Jew's, 
peopled by 4- s ' al ’ cs > and lie sustained by forced labour in 
convict compounds, tempered by a weekly pass to brothel and 
gambling saloons, and a licket-of-leave for forty-eight hours 
.to an opium den ? 

Mr. Burns shows by figures that it is perfectly 
possible to employ white labour in the mines. He 



Ai.P; " Don’t feel much like knocking them in the Old Kent Road, 
Arthur?” 

Arthur : “ No, it don’t, Alf Ah, if we could only drop that blessed 
Chinky and make Easter last till August there'd be a chance of a pleasant 
little holiday." 

condemns fiercely the treatment allotted to the Kaffirs 
at Kimberley, and says that 

jf the Chinese coolie has the same occupational mortality and 
risk of fatal disease and accidental death as the Kaffir it will 
mean that, of every j,ooo, only 750 to Xoo will return to China 
-,at the etid of three years ; at the end of five, 550 to 650 per 1,000. 

The death rate at the mines has been from 70 to 
106 per thousand, whereas among blacks working on 
Boer farms it is only from 8 to 15 per thousand. 
With decent treatment and wages of from 50s. to 60s, 
per month 150,000 blacks could be depended on with 
: increased regularity. 

The Aim of the Randlords. 

• An unsigned article in the Westminster Review 
defines the aims of the mineowners as follows :—* 

The truth is, the prospect of the additional two-and-a-half 
millions of dividends each year made the mouths of the Rand 
magnates water, had they were willing to do anything—or any¬ 
body—in order to Qbtafn «t. Their first objective was “ to 
secure a full, cheap? regular, fjbmissivc supply of Kaffir and 


white labour.” “Asiatic labour” was but an afterthought. 
Kimberley, with its huge octopus-like monopoly and its “com¬ 
pound" slavery system, was the industrial ideal of these 
“patriots” with the outlandish patronymics; and they were 
minded to improve if possible even on that system. “Good 
government,” in the eyes of these gentlemen, meant the abolition 
of the Transvaal mining laws, Hie most liberal in the world. 
Then as the Dc Beers Consolidated Mines swallowed up and 
absorbed all interests in Kimberley, so the Consolidated Gold¬ 
fields Company would swallow up all interests in the Rand, and 
be absolutely master of the situation. 

The Black Peril. 

According to Mr. Roderick Jones, who writes in 
the Nineteenth Century, South Africa’s real peril is not 
yellow but black. Mr. Jones complains that in Cape 
Colony both parties encourage and flatter the black 
vote, and that that vote will soon threaten seriously 
the supremacy of the whites. There are more blacks 
than there are whites attending school in Cape 
Colony at present; the result is that the educational 
and property qualifications needed for the franchise 
will soon be attained by large 'numbers of Kaffirs, 
with the result that Cape Colony vfill be ruled by 
black men. Mr. Jones urges immediate withdrawal 
of voting power from all coloured persons, and 
thinks that the federation of the South African 
colonies should be accomplished on the basis of 
levelling down the condition of the Cape Colony 
blacks to that of the Kaffirs in the other colonies. 

Chinese Labour Defended. 

Mr. Charles Sydney Goldman, writing in the same 
review, defends Chinese labour as absolutely essential 
to the Transvaal. His article, however, is little more 
than a careful summary of reasons already alleged in 
defence of the measure. 

THE RAND OF INDIA. 

In the Asiatic Quarterly Review', Sir Roper Leth¬ 
bridge offers the Mysore State as an object lesson in 
Indian administration. He says that much of the 
Stale’s prosperity and of the remarkable elasticity of 
its finances is due to the marvellous richness of its 
gold deposits. Mysore, he adds, is evidently destined 
to become the Rand of India, but with this enormous 
advantage over the Rand of the Transvaal—that it 
possesses an unlimited supply of the best and cheapest 
labour in the world. He refers to the enormous 
possibility of future manufacturing industries suggested 
by tire Cauvery Falls electric power installation. Mr, 
W. Hughes in the same magazine states that thtj 
Mysore Government was the first to show that water 
power could with great profit be transmitted to a long 
distance:— 

The cost of the Cauvery Power Scheme by which the Kolar 
Gold Mines, ninety-two miles away, are supplied with power 
and light, was only ^336,000, or j£oo per horse-power delivered 
at the mines. At the end of ten years the Mysore ■ Government 
will have received a net income of ,£547,000, and the mining 
companies will have saved ,£600,000, ^ , , 

Sir Roper adds :— * 

Nearly , every district ip Mysore is rich in this wjater-power, 
opening out potenfialities, -m these days of modem- electrical 
science, exactly similar to thpse that sixty years ago were offered 
by the discovery of a rich coalfield. 
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THE SLAVE TRADE AS IT WAS. 

/• 

In the Leisure Hour there is a short article recalling' 
the horrors of the *>ld slave days, accompanied by 
pictures which speak even more eloquently than does the 
following description ;— 

In 1790 more than half the slave trade was in British hands, 
and there were about a million slaves in the West India Islands. 
The hunting and stealing in Central Africa to keep up the 



Trjuuivcr .c Section of iSc Stuji. lroui Uic outer line utivjnl. 
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supply of slaves for the European Colonics was something awful. 
Villages were fired at night, and the terror-stricken inhabitants 
captured while trying to escape. Then came the long journey 
to the coast. Men and women were chained like cattle, with 
iron collars round their necks, and driven with whips and goads. 
Numbers died on the road, and lay unburied to be eaten by 
vultuies. Then came the horrors of “the middle passage.” 
The pictures will show how the slaves were packed. The outer 
rows lay nearly full length. The five rows in the centre sat 
up during the whole voyage, extending over six weeks, or more, 
according to the weather. During calm weather they were 
sometimes allowed on deck. But all the rest of the time they 
lay below with arms and legs manacled so that they could not 
move, in darkness, filth, ftnd nakedness. No wonder the 
mortality was great. It was estimated that thirty per cent, died 
on the land journey, twelve per cent, of the survivors during the 
passage, five per cent, in harbour before the sale, and another 
third in “seasoning.” So that of .every hundred shipped only 
fifty lived to be labourers. 



CARPETS AND TAPESTRIES. 

In the first April number of the Jtcvue dcs Deux 
Monties M. d’Avenel begins a series on the mechanism, 
of furnishing, with a paper devoted to carpets and 
tapestries. He gives some interesting particulars of 
the famous Gobelins tapestry, for which Louis XIV. 
on one occasion paid as much as ^36 sterling per 
square metre. Of course the Sun King did not have 
to pay the sort of prices exacted from American 
millionaires for genuine old Gobelins—in fact His 
Majesty only paid the equivalent of £6 50 in our 
money per piece of tapestry. The taste of the first 
half of the nineteenth century was not favourable to 
the great art of Gobelins, and the most lovely pieces 
of tapestry went for what we should now consider 
absurdly small sums. With the end of theSecond Empire 
a reaction came in and taste improved. iM. d’Avenel 
gives an amusing description of the methods by which 
modern tapestries were converted into “old,” to the 
great satisfaction of their purchasers ; while at the 
same time he does justice to the extraordinary skill ' 
which these highly-trained workers display in restoring 
really ancient tapestries. He particularly mentions 
ten pieces belonging to the Maltese Government* 
the restoration of which has already occupied several 
years, and will cost altogether something like £7,000. 
It is a curious fact that the great difficulty is tcv 
obtain suitable wool; apparently the old wools which 
were used had a kind of brilliant, almost luminous 
texture, whereas the wools produced in this industrial 
age are dull in colour, and, what is most awkward, 
exhibit varying degrees of susceptibility to the dye. 
An examination of the most famous works of the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, in the composition, 
of which there is an extraordinary wealth of detail, 
shows how curiously few colours were used by the old 
masters of the art of tapestry. They took the view 
that in their art they were not to reproduce slavishly 
the colours of the pictures, but to translate them in 

such a way as to 
realise the gene¬ 
ral effect. This 
they did by the 
most exquisitely 
ingenious com¬ 
binations of 
threads of differ¬ 
ent colours. It 
is characteristic 
of the Gobelins 
factory that it 
has no prejudices 
with, regard to 
colours—that is 
to say, it has no 
superstition in 
favour of vege¬ 
table as opposed- 
to mineral 
colouring matter. 
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THE WORLD’S PIVOT REGION. 

A great generalisation is unfolded in the Geo¬ 
graphical Journal for April by Mr. H. J. Mackinder. 
His paper on the geographical pivot of history, in 
fact, abounds in these great generalisations, which, 
whether ultimately verified or not, compel fruitful 
thinking, and suggest rich variety of points of view. 

THE EFFECT OF THE STEPPE OH HISTORY. 

He asks us to look upon Europe and European 
history as subordinate to Asia and Asiatic history, for 
" M European civilisation is, in a very real sense, the 
^Outcome of the secular struggle against Asiatic 
iiv asion.” He says:— 

For af thousand years a series of horse-riding peoples emerged 
. from Asia through the broad interval between the Ural moun- 

• tains and the Caspian sea, rode through the open spaces of 
southern Russia* and struck home into Hungary in the very 
heart of the European peninsula, shaping by the necessity of 
opposing them the 

• history of each of 
the great peoples 
around — the 
Russians, the Ger¬ 
mans, the French, 
the Italians, and 
the Byzantine 
Greeks. That they 
stimulated healthy 
And powerful re¬ 
action, instead of 
Crushing opposi¬ 
tion under a widc- 
*spread despotism, 
was due to the fact 
that the mobility 
of their power was 
conditioned by the 
steppes, and neces¬ 
sarily ceased in 

. the surrounding 
forests and moun¬ 
tains. 

A rival mo¬ 
bility of power, 
he goes on to 
show, was that of the Vikings, in their boats. In the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries all the settled margins 
of the old world, from Poland to China, felt the expan¬ 
sive force of mobile power originating in the steppe. 

, Russia, Persia, India and China were cither made 
tributary or received Mongol dynasties. 

THE HOME* OF THE FOUR FAITHS. 

Mr. Mackinder arrives at this conclusion :— 

The conception of Euro-Asia to which we thus attain is that 
of a continuous land, ice-girt in the north, water-girt elsewhere, 
i measuring 21 million square miles, or more than three times the 
area of North America, whose centre and north, measuring some 

million square miles, or more than twice the area of Europe, 
have no available water-ways to the ocean, but, on the other 
hand, except in the subarctic forest, are very generally favour* 
able to the mobility of horsemen and cameitnen. To east, 
south, and west of this heart-land are marginal regions, ranged 
1 in a vast crescent, accessible to shipmen. According to 
physical conformation, these regions are four in number, and it ' 
is not a little remarkable that in a general way they respectively 
..coincide with the spheres of the four great religions—Buddhism, 
Brahminism, Mahometanism, and Christianity. 
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THE RIVAL MOBILITIES OF LAND AND SEA. 

Mobility upon the ocean is the natural rival of horse and camel 
mobility in the heart of the Continent, J.I was upon navigation 
of oceanic rivers that was based the Potamic stage of civilisa¬ 
tion, that of China on the Yangtse, that of India on the 
Ganges, that of Babylonia on the Euphrates, that of Egypt on 
the Nile. It was essentially upon the navigation of the Medi¬ 
terranean that was based what has been described as' the 
Thalassic stage of civilisation, that of the Greeks and Romans. 
The Saracens and the Vikings held sway by navigation of the 
oceanic coasts. 

Without stopping to allow us to take breath after 
these vast geographical generalisations, Mr. Mackinder 
goes on to say :— 

The all-important result of the discovery of the Cape road to 
the Indies was to connect the western and eastern coastal 
navigations of Euro-Asia, even though by a circuitous route, 
and thus in some measure to neutralise the strategical advantage 
of the central position of the steppe-nomads by pressing upon 
t-hem in rear. The revolution commenced by the great mariners 
of the Columbian generation endowed Christendom with the 

widest possible 
mobility of power, 
^short of a winged 
mobility. The one 
and continuous 
ocean enveloping 
the divided and 
insular lands is, of 
course, the geo¬ 
graphical condi¬ 
tion of ultimate 
unity in the com¬ 
mand of the sea. 

As a result, 
new Europes 
were created. 
“ Britain, 
Canada, the 
United States, 
South Africa, 
Australia, and 
Japan are now 
a ring of outer 
and insular 
bases for sea- 

power and commerce, inaccessible to the land-power 
of Euro-Asia.” 

ROMAN VERSUS BYZANTINE. 

Then another suggestive generalisation is launched:— 

It is probably one of the most striking coincidences of history* 
that the seaward and the landward expansion of Europe should, 
ir. a sense, continue the ancient opposition between Roman anti 
Greek. Few great failures have had more far-reaching conse¬ 
quences than the failure of Rome to Latinise the Greek. The 
Teuton was civilised and Christianised by the Roman, the Slav 
in the main by the Greek. It is the Romano-Teuton who in 
later times embarked upon the ocean j it was the Graeco-Slav 
who rode over the steppes, conquering the Turanian. Thus the 
modem land-power differs from the sea-power no less in the 
source of its ideals than in the material conditions of its mobility. 

THE PIVOT AREA. 

But with the close of the Columbian epoch, as Mr. 
Mackinder describes the last four hundred years, the 
ascendancy of sea-power is threatened by the develop¬ 
ment of greater mobility in land-power. 

Trans-continentaprailways are now transmuting the conditions 
of land-power, and nowhere can they have such effect as in the 
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•closed heart-land of Euro-Asia, in vast areas of which neither 
itimber nor accessible stone was available for road-making. Rail- 
■ways work the greater wonders in the steppe, because they 
•directly replace horse Aid camel mobility, the road stage of 
•development having here been omitted. 

So Mr. Mackinder leads us up to his pinnacle of 
•conclusion:— 

As we consider this rapid review of the broader currents of 
history, does not a certain persistence of geographical relation¬ 
ship become evident! Is not the pivot region of the world’s 
politics that vast area of Euro-Asia which is inaccessible to ships, 
but in antiquity lay open to the horse-riding nomads, and is 
to-day about to be covered with a network of railways ! There 
(have been anS are here the conditions of a mobility of military 
;and economic power of a far-reaching and yet limited character. 

CONSEQUENT GROUPING OF POWERS. 

Russia replaced the Mongol Empire, and the full 
•development of her modern railway mobility is merely 
■a matter of time. 

Outside the pivot area, in a great inner crescent, arc Germany, 
Austria, Turkey, India, .and China, and in an outer crescent, 
Britain, South Africa., Australia, the United States, Canada, ami 
Japan. In the present condition of the balance of power, the 
jrivot state, Russia, is not equivalent to the peripheral states, and 
-there is room for an equipoise in France. 

The oversetting of the balance of power in favour of the pivot 
state, resulting in its expansion over the marginal lands of Euro- 
Asia, would permit of the use of vast continental resources for 
tfl.tet-building, and the empire of the world would then be in 
sight. This might happen if Germany were to ally herself with 
Russia. The threat of such an event should, therefore, throw 
France into an alliance with the over-sea powers. 

The potentialities of South America might have the 
•casting vote. Mr. Mackinder’s contention is that from 
■a geographical point of view they are likely to rotate 
round the pivot state, which is always likely to be 
-great, but with limited mobility as compared with the 
.surrounding marginal and insular powers. 


A SIDELIGHT ON WASHINGTON, THE BOY. 

Dr. Weir Mitchell's account of the youth of 
"Washington, which he is telling in the form of an 
.autobiography in the Century Magazine, contains this 
imonth an interesting letter from Lord Fairfax to 
"Washington’s mother. In this is the following descrip¬ 
tion of the boy:— 

% He Is strong and hardy, and as good a master of a horse as 
sany could desire. His education might have been bettered, but 
■what he has is accurate, and inclines him to much life out of 
•doors. He Is very grave for one of his age, and reserved in his 
"intercourse; not a great talker at any time. His mind appears 
Ho me to act slowly, but, on the whole, to reach iust conclu¬ 
sions, and he has an ardent wish to see the right of ques¬ 
tions—what my friend Mr. Addison was pleased to call “ the 
intellectual conscience.” Method and exactness seem to be 
.natural to George. He is, I suspect, beginning to feel the sip 
■rising, being In the spring of life, and is getting ready to be the 
wirey of your sex, wherefore may the Lord help him, and deliver 
Trim from the nets those spiders, called women, will cast for his 
iruin. I presume him to betruthful because he is exact. I wish 
.1 cobid say that he gowns his temper. He is subject to attacks 
•of anger on provocation, and sometimes without just cause; but 
tas he is a reasonable person, time will cure him of this vice of 
mature, -and -in fact he i*. in my judgment, a man who will go to 
•school all his life and profit thereby. ¥ 


HOW TO UNIFY THE EMPIRE. 

By Sir George Sydenham Clarke. 

“ An Imperial Maritime Council ’’ is the institution 
which Sir G. Sydenham Clarke, in the article which 
opens the May Nineteenth Century, recommends as 
the best method of unifying the Empire. Sir George 
Clarke argues that better communication is one of 
the vital conditions of Imperial security. This being 
so, he adopts the suggestion made by Mr. Hofmeyr at 
the Colonial Conference of 1887 for a surcharge upon 
foreign goods entering all Imperial ports, the proceeds 
to be hypothecated to completing communications 
between our Colonies. A 1 per cent, duty would 
yield an annual sum of ,£4,600,000. 


This Imperial Fund, to fulfil its objects, must be confined to 
the improvement of British-owned steamship services forming 
veritable lines of communication between the great members of 
the Empire. Such, for example, are lines connecting the 
United Kingdom with Canada, the West Indies, South Africa, 
Australasia, India and Hong Kong; Canada with Australasia, 
South Africa, nrnl Hong Kong; Australasia with India and 
Hcng Kong. The assistance might take the form of subsidies, 
bounties, or loans at low interest, subject to conditions of speed, 
tonnage, periodicity accommodation and employment of British 
subjects. These questions would need careful consideration and 
a study of German methods ; but they involve no insuperable 
difficulties. 

The next step is to create an Imperial Maritime Council, with 
complete powers of administering the Fund under the terms of 
the Charter. Such a Council might he formed, in the first 
instance, of the following representatives :— 

United Kingdom . 

India. . 

Canada . 

s«,n Aft™. ::: 

Australia . 


New Zealand 
All other Colonies 


4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 


Total.15 - ■ 

As no line of maritime communications could lie strengthened, 
without benefiting the United Kingdom, the latter need not . 
claim a predominant influence, and one of the great difficulties 1 
of all Federal schemes is removed. The Council should hold a - 
session every year, and at intervals of four years it shou'd sit at 
the great centres of Imperial commerce—-Montreal, Cape Town, 
Bombay and Sydney—m succession. 

The i per cent, preference would benefit inter- 
British trade, and the scheme would have as further 
advantages:— 

Possibilities of helping the development of the immense 
unutilised resources of the Empire. 

Closer touch between the scattered British peoples, and. a 
check to the diminution of British subjects employed on the sea. ■ 
Strengthening the mercantile marine by increasing the number 
of large and fast steamers which would be trebly advantageous 
in war, as auxiliary vessels for the uSeofthe Navy, as transports, 
and as being relatively difficult to capture. 

Effective counteraction of foreign .subsidies or bounties now 
enjoyed by ships plying between British ports, 

Continuous scientific study of the inter-working of Imperial 
trade as a whole, which is now lacking, and wbfchwould enure 
increased economy and efficiency. . 

Lastly, and perhaps greatest of all, the* establishment for the 
first time of a real Imperial Council, entrusted with definite 
and most important duties involving pan-Britannic interests c.tt 
a huge scale, aud smoothing the way to further organised co¬ 
operation, , 
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FISCAL PROBLEMS. 

The Edinburgh Review, in an article on “ Preferen¬ 
tial Duties and Colonial Trade,” strongly condemns 
Mr. Chamberlain’s conduct in dragging the Empire 
into Party politics :— 

No worse service could have been Tendered to the Empire 
thilh by this attempt lo involve its future in the strife of British 
parties, and the Duke of Devonshire and others have rightly 
recognised that the cause for which they arc fighting is that of 
the stability of our imperial system. In fact, it would be far 
more consonant with truth to assert that the creed of the Little 
EnglandcT was the outcome of preference than that the growth 
of Cobdenite cosmopolitanism destroyed the existing bond of 
commercial union. What Mr. Chamberlain is now' proposing 
is a plan without the large possibilities which at first sight 
recommended a Zollverein, nor can this new device have for the 
motlier'eountry any attractions, either political or commercial, to 
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National Expenditure. 

Mr. Bull: "It's scandalous! IHn spending twice as much as I did 
forty years ago ! ” 

Austen : " But you are earning more than double what you were then, 
Mr. Bull." 

Mr. Bull: “Ami! Then your father told me something quite 
different, and I’ll get to the bottom of it.” 

compare with those which might recommend the earlier pro¬ 
posal. A Zollverein would give us a Free-trade Empire, and 
the British manufacturer the command of the colonial market. 
Under the present proposals we should become Protectionists at 
home, while our manufacturers can at the most hope to appro¬ 
priate some items of colonial trade at present enjoyed by 
loreigners. 

There exists, says the reviewer, far less friction 
■within the Empire to-day than prevailed in the days 
of preference. Complete Fiscal freedom was the most 
valued of Colonial liberties. 

, “FREE TRADE WINS!” 

The writer in the same review, on “ Free Trade and 
the Position of Parties,” opens tnspiringly with the 
words: “ Free, Trade wins all along thff Tine ! ” The 
reviewer evidently: hopes that Mr, Balfour may revert 
to the Doliev of fiscal freedom, as he appeals to him 


to speak out and make it possible for Free Traders, 
to remain in the Unionist Party. Otherwise, they will 
be forced into opposition. In any case, he says. 
Free Trade will be saved, “ in spite of Mr. Chamber- 
lain." 

Will Mr. Balfour Speak? 

The Quarterly reviewer also insists that Mr. Bal¬ 
four shall sjjeak out. He says 

This history of a century shows that there is nothing unprece¬ 
dented in the industrial and commercial conditions of to-day, 
and that all the "dynamic forces," and all the “symptoms”’ 
that are giving alai m now, were present in greatly aggravated 
form when protective duties and colonial preferences were still 
in force. To be sure, from Mr. Balfour’s special point of view, 
there is something new. Until now no one has ever thought it 
necessary to guard against the possibility that foreign food supply- 
might fail us, not temporarily during a blockade, but through 
actual scarcity. But, if such a possibility be conceivable, it 
should be our very last policy to tax foreign food with the object 
of limiting the area of supply to the colonies. 

The Fatal May 151H. 

Another Quarterly reviewer curses May 15th, 1903, 
as fatal to the Unionist Party. A 1 F that Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain has so far achieved is to break the party into- 
three bodies, which are growing to hate one another 
with the bitterness that proverbially marks conflicts 
between friends. Mr. Chamberlain will make no¬ 
converts while his policy is so unpopular. Not two- 
hundred members would vote for it if it were pro¬ 
posed in the present Parliament. The reviewer 
predicts a Unionist defeat at the next elections. 

A “National Review” Supplement. 

The National Review publishes another long sup¬ 
plement this month on the Protectionist issue. It is- 
entitled “ The Principles of Constructive Economics,” 
and is written by Mr. J. L. Garvin. 

The Tea Tax. 

The new tax on tea lends point to a statement made 
by Mr. R. G. Corbet in the Asiatic Quarterly Review „ 
He says that the Indian and Ceylon associations 
insist that the consumption of tea in the British Isles, 
has diminished owing to the high duty :— 

To the manifest detriment of British producers, China teas, 
unfit for consumption, and refused admittance into the United 
States for this reason, are disposed of in England under cost 

rice, in ever-increasing proportions, and blended with the; 

igher British qualities in order to prevent the consumer fronv 
lceling the tax. ‘_ • 

The South American Review and Mexican Affair* 
makes its first appearance with the April issue. It is- 
intended, to quote from its editorial pages, to supply a 
medium, in the English and Spanish languages, for 
inter-communication between the manufacturers and 
exporters of the United Kingdom and the merchants, 
traders, and importers of the Spanish-American countries. 
Its aim is a practical one, and, appealing as it does to* 
practical men, it believes that it will receive 3 cordial 
welcome. It is entirely independent of official support, 
is not pledged to a political or other narty in any country, 
and will aim at, being an interesting, practical, and high- 
class publication for all persons interested in the trade, 
finances, and affairs of South and Central America and . 
Mexico. V' . . 
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NEW YORK TO BUENOS AYRES BY RAIL. 

This, the latest enormous railway undertaking now 
being considered, is daalt with in the South American 
Review for April:— 

The Pan-American Railway scheme, which is to place New 
York in through railway communication with Buenos. Ayres, is 
one of the most enterprising movements towards capturing South 
American trade for the Americans that the millionaires and 
railway magnates of New York have yet attempted. At present 
the hulk of the trade of the great Argentine Republic is in the 
hands of the British, the hanking ami shipping almost exclu¬ 
sively. Of recent years the Gormans have undermined the 
trade of the British manufacturer in many directions. That 



Minntapolit Journal.] 

This Suits Us. 

No one would smile with more satisfaction than the Uncle Sam of the 
North over the advent of an Uncle Sam of the South. 

is the fault of the British manufacturer, and he has' 
only himself to blame. Those firms who take the trouble 
to study the South American market have every reason to 
be satisfied with the results of recent trade in that country. But 
the building of a through railway line from New York to Buenos 
Ay/cs will give the Americans a lever which will militate keenly 
against European trade. For a time the British and the 
Germans and the French will retain their hold because the 
Spanish-American is of a conservative character, fie does not 
like change, and he has not too great an affection for the man of 
New York and Chicago. But mine-owners and tram and railway 
owners arc not likely to let sentiment stand in the Way when an 
axle breaks or a screw gives. A cabled order to England and a 
three week# voyage out by steamer will not balance evenly with 
a message to New York and despatch by the next through train. 
It will be a difference of weeks, not clays, as it has been hitherto. 

WHAT THK LINE WILL DO. 

Mr. Charles Pepper, appointed by President Roosevelt, lias 
been visiting the various countries through which the proposed- 
railway could be built orffinked up with existing lines. For the 
line is not to be limited to Buenos Ayres, for it will link up by 
direct railway line to New York the following countries 
Mexico, Ecuador, Guatemala, Peru, Colornhk, Bolivia, and 
Argentina, and will also bring into communicdRon Brazil (by a 
new line from Bolivia through the Amazon), and Chili from Buenos 


Ayres by a tunnel through the Andes. A great part of the total 
distance of about 10,000 miles is already covered with railways, 
but the scheme is nevertheless fraught with difficulties topo¬ 
graphical, diplomatic, and financial. 

THE COST AND THE CHANCES OF PROFIT. 

Will such a railroad be profitable? Is there sufficient traffic, 
present and prospective, between North and South America to* 
justify the cm minus expenditure ? Both countries possess great 
grain-growing regions, and the traffic would have, therefore, to. 
be drawn from passengers and merchandise and freight other 
than crops. The capital, we understand, is to be ^62,500,000, 
on which sum ti 5 per cent, return represents over three millions; 
sterling. 


REVOLUTION IN CABLE TELEGRAPHY. 

In Page’s Magazine for May an article appears otr 
“ The Electro-Capillary Recorder for Cable Purposes,”' 
by Mr. J. Tarbolton Armstrong and Mr. Axel Orling. 
The instrument will probably revolutioryse cable; 
telegraphy. Under proper conditions, the inventors, 
claim that they are able to receive with their instru¬ 
ment messages at the rate of no fewer than four hun¬ 
dred to five hundred letters a minute. The writers, 
say:— 

The electro-capillary phenomenon upon which the Armstrong* 
Orling Electro-Capillary Telegraphic Relay and Recorder are 
based was first observed by Kuhnc. He found that when a. 
fixed piece of iron wire touches the edge of the surface of a 
drop of mercury placed in dilute sulphuric acid (containing a. 
small quantity of chromic acid) the mercury begins to vibrate. 

An iron-mercury couple is formed when the contact is estab¬ 
lished between the two metals, which causes the surface of the . 
mercury to be polarised by a layer of hydrogen. This polarisa¬ 
tion increases the surface tension of the mercury, and causes, the, 
diop to assume a more spherical sliape and thus breaks the 
circuit. The chromic acid depolarises the mercury, its normal 
sliape is restored, the circuit is completed again, and this process 
repeats itself. 

This phenomenon let] Professor Lippman to invent the electro- 
capillary electrometer, 1875. 

In 1898 Armstrong and Orling constructed 
dropping electrodes of various forms, which they 
applied practically in connection with Hertzian wave* 
telegraphy. Of their own invention the writers con-; 
tinuc :— 

For high speed telegraphic recording purposes is used are 
arrangement in which the meniscus lies in the path of a beam of 
concentrated light, which is thrown upon a sensitized travelling, 
tape. .The movements of the mercury, which are governed by 
the transmitted impulses, arc thus recorded photographically ore 
the tape. This instrument has now reached a high pitch of per¬ 
fection, and is the most suitable device for long cables on land 
lines. 

This Capillary Recorder may be actuated by extremely smalf 
differences of potential, and owing to the small mass of the- 
moving part (whose movements are to lie recorded on the tape),, 
and the consequently small inertia to be overcome by the 
electrical energy, responds almost instantaneously to any changes? 
in the actuating potential difference. Hence its adaptability 
for long distance cable and other work, 

Th6se who desire to have a* concise account of Pro¬ 
fessor BainV philosophy will be grateful to Mr. Wiliianre 
L. Davidson ■for his article on that system in Mind. Mr. 
G. E. Underbill, in the same number, vindicates the; 
proper employment of the argument from design'in a., 
paper oh “ The Use and Abuse of Final Causes.” Hire 
develops Kant’s distinction between externa] adq: 
internal find! causes, which has been emphasised by the> 
growth of the science of biology. 
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PLATING AT NAVAL WAR. 

To the Strand Magazine Angus Sherlock contributes 
an intensely interesting article on Mr. F. T. Jane’s 
naval Kriegsspiel. As an editorial note explains: 
■“This is the only popular article that has ever 
tappeared on the Naval War Game, though it is played 
in every navy in the world. The subject is of some 
special interest just at present, because both the 
Japanese and Russian navies trained on it for the 
present war.” 

After tracing the growth of the idea in Mr. Jane’s 
own words, the writer explains that after the game was 
produced for public sale the “ first set to be sold was 
secured by the Chinese.” He relates how this set 
later helped to make history, the Chinese having 
planned out their attack on the allied fleets at Taku 
by its assistance. The Chinese, however, “ made no 
allowance for the allied fleet firing back." Following 
China, the United States, Germany, Russia and Japan 
•secured early sets and later the British War Office. 
This last was the first to recognise the utility of the 
game for the chief purpose its inventor designed it for 
—the teaching of the guns and armour of possible 
enemies. Its use by the artillery officers in the sea 
forts has had abundantly satisfactory results, and every 
War Office has since followed suit. 

HOW THE GAME IS PLAYED, 

A large table is the primary requisite. This is 
covered with blue cards divided into a multitude of 
little squares, each of which represents half a cable— 
that is to say, a hundred yards. Over these squares 
tire moved the pieces, model ships on the same scale 
as the board. These models are a most important 
part of the game. They are made of cork, painted, 
ttnd most accurate representations of actual ships; 
and this they need to be, for the players have to 
recognise them. Each model is fitted with tiny guns 
—little bits of wire set in at various 

^angles which indicate the arcs of training of the corresponding 
iguns in the real ships, while long pins.mark the bearings of the 
torpedo tubes. Other pins, fitted with delicate little military 
tops, make the masts. Every player has assigned to him a 
particular ship, and this he moves simultaneously with all the 
•others at the direction of his “ admiral.” Each move nominally 
•occupies a minute of time—actually it usually takes more, and it 
Is in the ways and means adopted to balance this that most of the 
confidential rules exist. A most essential part of the game is to 
•counterfeit with all ppssible realism the hurry-scurry of an actual 
battle. 

The distance moved depends, of course, upon the speed of 
the ship represented. In actual practice the ships do not move 
by squares, else a vessel proceeding along the diagonals would 
go much faster than one moving straight across ; the squares 
merely exist to afford a* rough means of guessing the range. 
.Special measures are, therefore, employed. Innumerable rules 
•cover such matters as increasing and decreasing speed, turning, 
and soforth. 

At the end of each “ minute ” more firing takes place. This 
Is the, characteristic feature of the game. E$ch player has a 
•card with a plan of his ship showing guns; armour, etc., and 
•divided into arbitrary vertical sections of twenty-five feet each. 
This Card if known technically as a “ scorer." Pictures of each 
ship, similarly divided, hut showing no armour, and of different 


sires for different ranges, are also provided. These are the 
“ targets.” 

They are struck at by M strikers,” which at first sight are 
rather like ping-pong bats with a pin in them. This pin is 
nearly, but never quite, in the centre of the striker. To ensure 
hitting any particular part of a ship is, therefore, practically im¬ 
possible, except at close range, and not very often then. Nice 
calculation is required, and also great coolness—too great effort 
after accuracy being usually as fatal as too little. Thus, by 
automatic means, that great factor of modem warfare, “ moral 
effect," is provided for, since experience shows that no player 
whose ship has been badly knocked about ever hurts the enemy 
very much. One strike per gun is allowed. 

HITTING NOT EVERYTHING. 

“Hitting the enemy is, however, but half the 
battle.” The hits must be on portions of the vessel 
undefended by armour to be really teliing:— 

When harm is done it is scored on the card of the ship hit on 
a scale corresponding to the actual damage that would be 
inflicted. In a very little while the player realises that what 
will pul one ship out of action will hardly hurt another. This 
in theory he has, of course, always known, but between know¬ 
ing a thing and fully realising it there is an enormous gap. He 
has been firing, perhaps, at the German Kaiser Friedrich and 
blown her to pieces almost with big shell.* He shifts his fire to 
the Wittelsbach, hits her as often, and she comes on unhurt. 
These two ships have the same armament and the same weight 
of armour—it is merely differently disposed. 

In this realism lies the fascination of the game. • 

TORPEDOES! 

Torpedoes, however, perhaps take first place as maddening 
irritants. In the game as now played in the British Navy, 
between each move screens are usually put up. The object of 
these is to prevent the enemy “answering” any change of for¬ 
mation more quickly than could be done in actual battle. Under 
cover of these screens torpedoes are fired—the firing method 
being to draw a pencil line following the bearing of the tube, 
firing not at the enemy, but at the spot on which he is expected 
to be when the torpedo reaches him. Torpedoes are slow things 
relatively. They can travel a thousand yards in a minute, but 
take three minutes to do two thousand yards, and six to go three 
thousand. Very nice calculation is, therefore, needed. At the 
expiration of the time—that is to say, anything from one to six 
moves after firing—if the torpedo line and any ship (friend or 
foe) coincide, the ship is torpedoed. Till then nothing has been 
said : the torpedo conies as a bolt from the blue. 

The panic caused by the first torpedoes fired under Ibis system 
was immense. Both fleets put about and rushed away from 
each other, never getting within torpedo range again. In the 
centre, between the fleet, lay the victim, which the umpire had 
notified as torpedoed. Not till the battle was over was it made 
known that the torpedoed vessel had been hit by a torpedo fired 
by one of her consorts, across the path of which she had un¬ 
wittingly wandered 1 The acme of horror in this direction is 
perhaps provided by submarines. 

WHERE THE GAME IS PLAYED. 

In the British Navy the official home of the naval war game 
is at Greenwich Naval College, where captains play it during 
the “ war course.” In the United States the War College is its 
home. ( Its real British headquarters are at Portsmouth, where a 
voluntary society plays it twice a week. The Portsmputh Naval 
War-Game Society exists for quite different object^. It aims 
chiefly at teaching the guns and armour of possible enemies; 
and for the rest tries to train officers to think out war problems, 
to train, them to think things quickly, and to exhibit resource, to 
learn the value of all the vital side issues of war, such as inter¬ 
national law or the keeping up of communications, and so forth. 
There is no such thing as the abstract right or wrong move in 
war; to do a more or less wrong thing at once may often be 
better than doing a better thing a little later. “ Act" Is the 
motto that the society strives to'inculcate. 

It is only^n England, however; that the junior 
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officers of the Navy play the game constantly. They 
think nothing of playing from half-past eight in the 
evening to four the nexumorning. This he considers 
an immense advantage to the British Navy. That 
this assumption is not without justification may be 
gathered from the fact that in the Russian Navy the 
game is played on the Bayan and Novik, the only 
two ships which have so far distinguished themselves 
in the present war. 


THE EFfECT OF MODERN GUN FIRE. 

To the Realm Mr. Seppings Wright contributes a 
short article, with explanatory sketches, on the effect 
upon various parts of a battleship of the fire of a 
12-inch gun :— 

The damage done by the 12-inch projectile to the imaginary 
battleship of this article is, in many cases, precisely what I 
myself saw on the destroyed Spanish vessels (at Santiago). It 


must be home in mind, however, that in some cases a shot 
would be slightly turned from its true course by contact with 
various parts of the ship it has struck. It is naturally impos¬ 
sible to foresee or to attempt to portray the effect of such shots, 
and I shall, therefore, in each case assume that the shot goes 
straight home. 

He deals with the effect of projectiles striking at 
the bow, in a casemate, through the bulwark deck, or 
■fired from an elevated position. He also describes 
the effect of a projectile entering the coal bunkers 
and turrets. 

The protective value of full bunkers is shown in the illustra¬ 
tion, where the shot, although it has penetrated the armour, is 
buried harmlessly 14 the coal. 

The two turret guns of a battleship are protected by a hood of 
steel four or five inches In thickness, but, nevertheless, it is 
possible for a 12-inch shot to penetrate this hood, and the result 
would be, in all probability, the disabling of one, at least, of the 
great guns, and serious casualties among the men working them. 
The crew of the turret consists of eighteen to twenty-six men, so 
that if a shell were to explode within the hoodihe loss of life 
would be terrible. Probably everyone inside would be killed, 


and voice tubes, electric wire, sights, and all the other gear 
connected with the working of these guns destroyed, communi¬ 
cation with the rest of the snip Would be broken, and the turret 
guns, put out of action. 

The tnaiructive power of the 12-inch gun is great, but the 
duel between armour and shot continues, and there can lie no 
doubt that, with new inventions, the la-inch will in time be 
obsolete as the old carronade and thirty-two pounder of Nelson’s 
time are at the present day. There can be little doubt that in 
time a torpedo of greater power and infinitely higher speed will 
be invented—a torpedo that can be used effectively against 
rapidly-moving ships—and when that time comes the 12-incngun 
will lose the important place in the armament of battleships 
which it holds at the present day. 

THE HEALTH OF FRENCH AND GERMAN 
SOLDIERS COMPARED. 

In La Revue for April Dr. Lowenthal has two 
articles packed with melancholy statistics regarding 
the immensely greater percentages of soldiers in the 

French army who 
die of various dis¬ 
eases than in the 
German army. 
Deaths from diseases 
in general of French 
soldiers exceed by 
198 per cent, the 
deaths of German. 
For accidents the 
French army is 35 
per cent, higher; for 
suicide, however, the 
German army is first 
by 90 per cent He 
cites an immense 
number of statistics, 
all going to prove 
the same thing. 
French soldiers die 
off enormously more 
than German sol¬ 
diers, frequently 
twice and three times as fast. His mournful con¬ 
clusion is:— 

At the risk of being charged with pessimism by those whose eyes 
seem to have been made in order not to see and ears not to hear, 
we affirm that in its present state of sickness and mortality, our 
army, which ought to be a school of health and hygiene in the 
same way as it is of courage and self-sacrifice, constitutes, cn the 
contrary, one of the most powerful factors in the physical 
degeneration and depopulation of the country, because of its 
excessive statistics of sickness and death, and still more the con¬ 
siderable number of the dying, the infirm, and the physically 
unfit of every kind eliminated worn it every year. 


There are several articles of interest, all well 
illustrated, in the April number of Velhagen und 
Klasing's Monatshefte. Professor E. Heyck-writes on 
Napoleon and England. Paul Lindenberg has an 
article on Nikko. Hans Rosenhagen contributes an 
appreciative notice of the work of the artist Adolf 
Hildebrand; and the articles on Bismarck and Kiao- 
Chau are continued, 
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WANTED'; SYMPATHY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

An Edinburgh reviewer, writing on “ The Boer 
in War and Peace," makes a strong plea for more 
sympathetic government of the Boers—the only 
policy, he claims, which can consolidate and retain 
'the colony for the Empire. 

SJTTH AFRICA—DUTCH. 

There is no sentiment or principle in South Africa, 
says the reviewer, which can compare for depth or 
durability with the patriotism of the Boers. Intrin¬ 
sically, South Africa is Dutch, not English, and 



Dr. Jameson at Groote Schuur. 


there is not the remotest chance of any British Parly 
growing up to counterbalance Dutch power. We hold 
South Africa from outside, by the power of the 
Empire, and if we are to keep it we must conciliate 
the South African people. 

WHAT TOE BOERS WANT. 

( The Boers do not want independence, and never 
did before the events of 1880-1881. What they 
wanted was the recognition of their National ideals. 

If the events of the year show the Boers arc a difficult people 
to, govern, tha? $eetn to show, too, that, granting them the rights 
of freemen, they have no very rooted horror of the idea of incor¬ 
poration in die Isinfilre, At least, that has been so down to 


within the last twenty years. For two centuries and a half the 
object of the Dutch colonists has never varied. What they have 
prayed for, trekked for, fought for, indifferently alike against a 
Dutch Government or an English one;, has always been not so 
much national independence as the rights of free citizenship. 

The great natural social basis of South Africa is the veldt, and 
the veldt is and will remain Dutch. The conditions of life there 
are very little suited to the English character, and they suit it 
less to day than ever they did. Our tfforts to force a settlement 
remain almost ludicrously artificial, and the success attending 
them is never likely to amount to much. , 

Ifoer patriotism is not, then, to be supplanted any more than 
it is to be tired or crushed out. But there is a second fact about 
it which augurs more favourably for the chance of future union. 
Tiie Boers are extraordinarily matter-of-fact. They look at 
every question from the practical rather than from the senti¬ 
mental standpoint. The tendency is one you notice in their con¬ 
versation, manners, and habits of daily life. Their humour and 
reasoning alike are of an intensely literal kind—a peculiarity 
which makes continued intercourse with them, to many of us at 
least, very wearisome. 

OUR LACK OF IMAGINATION. 

The reviewer complains bitterly of the policy of 
enrolling the National Scouts,* and asserts that Lord 
Milner carried on a regular recruiting agency for 
“Scouts" in all the Boer prison camps. He com¬ 
plains also that the same unimaginative policy is 
being pursued to-day :— 

In every report and Blue Book we find such expressions as 
“loyalty,” the “loyalists,” the men who were “loyally dis¬ 
posed,” “our friends," and so on, applied exclusively to the 
deserters. Will the leader pause to consider what kind of 
relation between the British Government and the main body 
of the Boer people is implied in that one fact 1 

So exactly does the present epoch reproduce those old ones 
that we have a curious impression of having lived through these 
days before. Our attempts to supplant the Dutch language by 
the English, our resolve to denationalise the Boer children by 
forcing upon them an education on English lines, our refusal to 
grant the elective franchise until the burghers “ have shown 
themselves worthy of it,” are the familiar moves in a policy 
which has never yet failed in its effect. We are treading a road 
we have often trodden before. The old ugly landmarks heave, 
in sight once more. The old wretched tale of alienation and 
sullen estrangement is beginning to re-tell itself. 

GOOD GOVERNMENT MUST BE PRO-BOER. 

It is impossible, argues the reviewer, to govern 
South Africa well, and at the same time to ignore 
Boer ideals:— 

The land interest is beyond all comparison the supreme inte¬ 
rest in South Africa. Any Government ignoring it and building 
on side issues is based upon injustice. From this dilemma there 
is no escape. The cause of the Boers and the cause of .good 
government are inextricably involved, and to persist in an anti- 
Boer policy is to persist in the misgovernment of the country. 
It appears that in a struggle with the children of a country it is 
not only the children that fight for their country, but the country 
that ranges itself on the side of its children. The writer had 
occasion before to remark how, during the campaign, it seemed 
from the perfect understanding that existed between the Boers 
and their hills and plains as if the land itself had enlisted 
against us, and was silently bent on thwarting us. And now 
that peace has come the same allianoe holds. The land demands 
a voice in its own government, and that is a demand we cannot 
safely refuse. To do so means to alienate not the Boers only, 
but everyone in the country who has its real interests at heart. 
On the other hand, the inclusion 6f the veldt among the govern¬ 
ing influences means the inclusion of the Boers. It means a 
frank recognition of what is the' truth—that we have need of 
them, and cannot properly govern the country without them. 
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On the other ham 5 ., if yon persist in the old “ Gfeat-Rritain- 
must-be-master ” policy, you will array against yourself, whether 
in politics of*War, the whole force of the Dutch-speaking people. 
Your hold on the countr/ will become more and 'more an 
external one. Your rule, inspired by the superficial and specu¬ 
lative interests on which you will be driven to rely, will become 
more odious to the fixed population, and in due time, oppor¬ 
tunity serving, that rule will be for the third time discarded and 
South Africa lost to the Empire for good and all. 

“ Apoikos,” writing in the Monthly Revietv, claims 
that the time has not come for representative govern¬ 
ment, and that it will not come for ten years. He 
compares a possible Transvaal Parliament with “ an 
Irish Parliament after 1898, with two-thirds Roman 
Catholic and one-third Orangemen from Belfast.” It 
is not, however, hard reading between the lines to see 
that “ Apoikos’s ” fear of representative government 
is chiefly based on the apprehension that the Dutch 
would have a majority. 


HYMNS AND THEIR WRITERS. 

WHfcisu&TiDK Hymns. 

The May number of the Sunday Strand has an 
article, by E. A. Elias, on Whitsuntide Hymns, and 
the list is indeed a long one. 

In his survey of the prominent hymns connected 
with the Pentecost Festival the writer first notices the 
Latin hymns of the Church, and first “Veni, Creator 
Spiritus,” and “ Veni, Sancte Spiritus,” the authorship 
of which is uncertain. The former has been ascribed 
to Gregory the Great, Charlemagne, Hrabanus 
Maurus, and others; and the latter has been variously 
attributed to Pope Innocent III., Robert II. of 
France, and Cardinal Stephen Langton. 
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Fanny Crosby, 


Luther's “ Nun bitten wir den Heiligen Geist,” and 
Paul Gerhardt’s “ O Du Allersiisste Friedc,” translated 
by Jacobi and altered by Toplady as “ Holy Ghost, 
dispel our sadness,” are German additions to our 
stock of Whitsuntide hymns. 

Fanny Crosby. 

In the Sunday at Home for May the Rev. H. Smith 
writes a notice of Fanny Crosby, a famous American 
hymn-writer. Fanny Crosby (Mrs. Alstyne) was 
born in 1823, and is therefore over eighty years of 
age. She has been blind from childhood, and to 
this she attributes some of her success. She once 
said:— 

If I had not been deprived of sight I should never have 
received so good an education, nor have cultivated so fine a 
memory, nor have been able to do good to so many people by 
the hymns I have written. f 

Her first hymn was written in 1864; now the 
number has run up to thousands. Her first was 
“We are going, we are going, To a home beyond the 
skies ”; her best-known one is, “ Safe in the arms of 
■Jesus,” written for a melody by Mr. W. H. Doane. The 
latter has been translated into many languages, 
including Hindu, Chinese and Japanese. It was 
sung at the funeral of General Grant in 1885, and it 
is a favourite with cx-Piesident Cleveland. Fanny 
Crosby continues to write hymns, and often under 
other signatures—“ Lizzie Edwards,” “ Ryan Dykes,” 
“ Grace M. Frances,” “ Sally M. Smith,” etc. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE FRENCH SHORE. 

In Le Correspondant for April 10th, M. Charles de 
la Roncifere gives, on the authority of hitherto unpub¬ 
lished documents, his and the French view of the 
French Shore question. He traces at length the 
history of the French in Newfoundland, proving that 
lobster was fished in Newfoundland, exactly as any 
other fish. When the codfish left the French shore, 
and the English discovered that a crew »f six men 
could, on one expedition, capture 86,000 lobsters, 
they thought it too tempting, and, in order to get a 
share of the spoil, denied the French right to fish for 
lobster, on the plea that a lobster could not be called 
a fish. M. de la Ronciere thinks there is no doubt 
that lobsters were considered as fish by all the signa¬ 
tories of the Treaty of Utrecht, and that therefore that 
part of the recent Anglo-French agreement which 
relates to Newfoundland is 

“not the magnanimous concession of a conqueror, as the 
Memorandum insinuates, hut the wreck of our sovereignty. 
There is wreckage v hich is abandoned ; and the inhabitants of 
Newfoundland no doubt reckon that in time they will become 
the masters. ... If the codfish returns to the French shore, 
let us be there to receive it. While doing this, and firmly 
upholding our rights, let us safeguard the future.” 

The Indian Universities Bill of 1903 is approved by 
J. Kennedy in the Asiatic Quarterly Review, because it 
substitutes for the examining boards at Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Lahore, and Allahabad, teaching and residential 
universities with extended powers for supervision over 
the affiliated colleges, " 
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THE PET ANIMALS’ CEMETERY IN PARIS. 

In the Windsor Magazine Mr. C. E. Branch writes 
irettily of the Paris cemetery for pet animals, which 
e believes is far the largest and most magnificently 
aonumented in the world. La N^cropole Zoologique 
i situated on an island in the Seine, at Asnieres, in 
n ideally charming spot. “ Most of the graves are 
ended with a care that reflects no small discredit upon 
tuman memory for humanity when compared with the 
icglected, forgotten graves of men.” The founder was 
Vf. Georges Harmois, a literary man with philanthropic 
eanings, and a great friend of animals. Supporting 
lim were .M. Zola and Mme. Durand, proprietress 


RUSSIA’S LIBERAL TREATMENT OF ITS GIRLS. 

In the' Girl’s Realm Catherine Illyne notes the 
similarity, rarely perceived by* the foreigner, it is true, 
between Russia and America, especially in the liberal- 
minded treatment of their girls. Between Russian 
and English-speaking girls there are more points in 
common than between the girls of any other nation. 
The Russian girl is not tied to the kitchen table and the 
wash-tub, unless she wishes it. In her there is “ an 
unsettled craving after knowledge and activity, a want 
of system, a quixotism that is characteristic both of 
young people and young nations.” She is an idealist; 
and in forgetting herself she often also forgets the 
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bf the now defunct Fronde. M. Harmois’ reasons 
for his action were those of hygiene and of sentiment. 
In France it is a punishable offence to dispose of 
dead domestic pets otherwise than by burial, and 
Paris pays ^160 a year for recovering animals thrown 
into the Seine. In the little more than tjpree years 
since its foundation some hundreds of dogs, cats, and 
birds have been buried on the island in the Seine. 
The island is owned by a limited liability company, 
with £4 shares and a capital of ^14,000. As might 
be expected, it is the dogs’ quarter which contains 
the largest number of well-kept, flower-planted graves, 
with elaborate monuments; but the cats’ and the 
birds' quarters are not far behind. Half a franc 
admission is charged, which is one source of 
revenue to the company; and burial costs a minimum 
?f 5 francs; £40 gives the owner tHe right to a piece 
jf ground in perpetuity. The article is very fully 
llustrated. 


practical side of life, so that her ideals are apt to 
remain ideals. 

The Russian girl learns a lot; she is decidedly the best 
informed girl in Europe, for not only has she a sound knowledge 
of foreign languages, but she is taught foreign history and geo¬ 
graphy as thoroughly as her own ; indeed, it is no exaggeration 
to say that a girl of fifteen in the gymnasium or institute would 
put to shame in European history a French girl who has already 
finished her education. 

Russian schools tend to be much work and no play; 
and sport is looked upon merely as an occasional 
amusement, and is never part of the school pro¬ 
gramme, as in England. 

It is interesting to observe the continued importance 
attributed in Italy to English Expressions of opinion 
concerning the AbM Loisy. This month (April i6th> 
the Rassegna Nasionale translates in full Lord Halifax’s 
preface to the Rev. T. A. Lacey’s “ Harnack and 
Loisy.” 










Leading Articles 

HIDE AND SEEK WITH THE CUSTOMS. 

In the Century Magazine Mr. O. K. Davis has an 
amusing and instructive article on the New York 
Custom House and the attempts of the passengers 
from the great liners to convey their possessions 
safely through:— 

As one of the big ocean liners was warping into her dock not 
long ago, a lady stepped up to a friend on deck and said : 

“ Do you sec anything queer about me ? ” 

“ No,” replied her friend. “ Why ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing; only I have a silver tea-set hanging under my 
skirts.” 

That woman had no intention of smuggling. That is a vile 
infraction of the law which only the distinctly criminal commit. 
She was merely intending to “evade the customs.” She was in 
much the same frame of mind about it as the civilian who went 
with the allied troops on their famous and profitable march 
through the Forbidden City of Pekin. As he drew near the 
guard on his way out, he said to his companion : 

“ 1 wish I didn’t have to go so near that sentry.” 

“ Why ? ” asked the other. 

“ Because, unless 1 move with such caution as to give me 
away, 1 positively clank.” a 

This is the attitude W hich most of the thousands of men and 
women who go abroad every year maintain toward the law 
which levies duties on their foreign purchases and toward the 
customs inspection which tries to enforce that law. 

Mr. Davis thus sums up the feelings of these 
amateur smugglers towards the Customs :— 

Most persons hate and despise the Customs. It is a relic of 
barbarism, a creature of the Inquisition, a blood-boiling iniquity, 
and all that. The inspectors and other officials are personal 
emissaries of the old original devil, seeking merely to humiliate 
and insult and degrade their fellow-citizens through the exercise 
of their brief authority. They will not accept the sworn 
declaration of an honest American, but after it is made they 
search every nook and corner of his luggage, and sometimes 
even make examination of his person to prove that he lias sworn 
falsely. * The wide range of anathema and vituperation is all- 
insufficient to fit the case, and only a man who has voted for 
protection all his life, and finally finds out by this experience 
one of its ways of working, can rise to proper heights in its 
description. 

The Customs officials ascribe a good deal of the 
attempts made by men to evade payment as a result 
of— 

a contempt of the law arising from their knowledge, or what 
they take to be such, of the character of the average lawmaker, 
■State and national. But the women are the worst, most per¬ 
sistent, and most numerous offenders, and they cause the officials 
the most trouble. The women who try to smuggle are not only 
those whose financial condition makes the amount of duty they 
should pay an object to them ; but the richest women are as bad 
as their poorer fellow-travellers, even worse. The customs 
officials say that nine-tenths of all the women who travel try to 
avoid paying duty. They are of all conditions of life, old and 
young, white and black, ladies by birth, cultivation, and prr - 
Session, as well as those whose pretension is only that they are 
women. With some of them it is only to be expected, but to 
even the most hardened inspector it is a never-ending source of 
amazement that refined, educated, Christian women, who in 
their homes and their ordinary walks of life would be scandalised 
at the thought of stealing a pin, will scheme and contrive to 
defraud the Government out of hundreds of dollars. 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL “PULLS.” 

In the enforcement of the extremely unpopular law 
the authorities constantly meet with attempts at inter¬ 
ference by persons who for one reason or another 
think they have a “ pull.” One cannot help thinking 
that one of the chief causes why there is so much dis¬ 
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content against the Customs is because the great 
society leaders are ‘able to pass in unmolested, while-, 
their less fortunate sisters are held up relentlessly :— 

The higher the social standing of the would-lie smuggler the 
greater her opportunity. One frank official said :— 

“We wouldn’t dare search one of those society swells as we 
do less prominent women.” 

Yet this official is convinced, as are many of the inspectors, 
who have to deal with them, that the customs dodging among, 
women of this class is constant and extensive. One of them 
came in recently and passed the examination successfully. After- 
warti she said to a friend : 

“ If a customs officer had put his hand on me I should have 
fainted right there on the dock, I was so loaded down.” 

AT TEMPTS AT UR1BERY, 

Attempts to bribe the inspectors are constant. They are 
made sometimes by persons in whom such action is greatly sur¬ 
prising. Not long ago a man very prominent in national affairs- 
offered an inspector ten dollars. Wealthy people are continu¬ 
ally doing that. With them it is perhaps only a part of the 
custom of tipping all who perform any service ; at least, that is- 
the charitable view held by the authorities. 

It is a curious fact that the attempts at such smuggling are 
largely confined to persons who travel l>y certain lines of 
steamers. There are lines the passengers of which rarely give 
the inspectors any trouble. Of one line a high official said :— 

“ It’s hardly worth while to make any examination on their 
piers.” 

THREE CLASSES OF TRAVELLERS. 

This official divides the travellers into three classes: the honest 
middle class, who bring in comparatively little that is dutiable* 
and w ho declare that and pay the duty without fuss or com¬ 
plaint ; the dishonest lower class, who constantly try to smuggle- 
cheap jewellery and finery in small amounts ; and the shirking, 
upper class, who are the worst of the lot and the most diffiiult to 
catch, lie might have added the professional smugglers, but 
they are not many. 

But by far the greater part of the captures on the piers are 
really the result of the exercise of that sort of sixth sense for 
such smugglers developed by the inspectors. When things look 
queer, they make a personal examination. It was just that and 
nothing more which caught two girls, one of whom had a Rus¬ 
sian sable muff on her leg and the other a sable boa. It w>as. 
that which caught a woman who had eight hundred ostrich 
bathers sewed to her petticoat, and her husband who had 
ninety-six w-atches fastened to his undervest. , It was that which 
delected a woman who had twenty yards of lace, Worth twenty- 
five dollars a yard or more, concealed under her dress. It was 
that which caught a man just the other day who had nearly ten 
thousand dollars’ worth of diamonds in his pockets. It was that 
which found the eight hundred dollars' worth of lace which a. 
woman had concealed in a pillow. 

The great customs machinery of the port of New York makes, 
little commotion and runs very smoothly. It is the auxiliary- 
engine for collecting the duties on baggage which attracts the 
attention of the public. Less than one half of one per cent, ot 
the duties'collected every year at New york is paid on the 
baggage of travellers j but there is more fuss over that one 
million dollars than there is about all the other one hundred 
and eighty millions paid on regular importations. 

Mr. Davis concludes his article with the following; 
amusing story :— 

All travellers are not lacking in scruple at the Custom House,, 
as this anecdote will show : 

Two gentlemen on an ocean liner coming into New York. 
Harbour after a winter abroad, after having made their declara¬ 
tions, met on deck. 

“ Well, did you make a clean breast of it ? " said one, 

“ Oh, yes,” was the response. “ I can't smuggle ; you know 
I'm a protectionist. But how about you? Did you declare 
everything?”, 

“Tote sure,” said the other. “It won't do for me ter 
smuggle; I'm a free trader.” 
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THE SIZE OF THE WORLD’S CITIES. 

From a Strand article by Arthur T. Dolling interest¬ 
ing figures on this subject are to be gathered. He takes 
London as a basis for comparison. Of London itself 
he. says:— 

* London is an indeterminate quantity. It may mean the 
•City of London, which comprises only 673 acres, or it may mean 
the Administrative County of London, which boasts nearly 117 
■square miles, or 74,839 acres, or Greater London, which 
-embraces the Metropolitan Police district, and has an area of 
no less than 692 square miles, or 443,420 acres. If we 
take the second of these Londons we shall find iL to consist 
•of twenty-nine large and small cities, ranging in population 
from 334.99r to 51,247 inhabitants. These are called the 
Metropolitan boroughs; but as it is rather geographical size 
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than population which here concerns us, we may state that the 
largest of these boroughs is Wandsworth, with an area of 9,130 
acres, ami the smallest is Holborn, with 409 acres. The 
average area of these lioroughs, if we exclude the City, is about 
four square miles. Within these borders of London—which 
must not be confounded with Greater London—there were in 
,1901 4,536,541 souls, living in 616,461 houses. Within this 
area, besides buildipgs, nra.l be counted 12,054 acres of grass, 
including the public parks and gardens. 

If we take Greater London we embrace a far wider and yet 
still a homogeneous community. 

“ Parts has a population of 2,700,000, living in 
75,000 houses, and qn area of over thirty-one square 
tniles,” the reason for the smallness of the city being 
its fixed military barriers, which make outward growth 
impossible. Berlin, although the third city in Europe 
from the point of view of population, remains techni¬ 
cally the same size as in 1861. The %nea of the actual 
•city was and is twenty-seven square miles, and the 
population is r,§5 7,000 inhabitants. Before 1891 
Vienna covered twentyrone English square miles, or 


one-third less than Paris ; afterwards it reached sixty- 
nine square miles, having by the process added 
500,000 to its population, which now stands at 
1,662,269. Over five-eighths of Vienna are woods, 
■pastures and vineyards and arable ground, while 
above a tenth of the total area is made up of parks, 
gardens and squares:— 

St. Petersburg is built on a swamp, or low-lying alluvial 
deposits, at the mouth of the Neva. These cover altogether an 
area of 21,185 acres, of which 12,820 are part of the delta 
proper of the river and 1,330 acres arc submerged. 

Of the area of the city, 798 acres are given up to gardens and 
parks, while a third of "the whole area is densely overcrowded, 
the average in some districts being one inhabitant for every 
ninety-three square feel and some dwellings 
containing from 400 to 2,000 inhabitants each. 
As for the population, it is now 1,248,739, 
to which, if that of the suburbs be added 
(190,635), the Russian capital is the fifth city 
of Europe. 

Peking, as we may see, is a walled city of 
oblong shape, and contains a total area of 
about thirty square miles. The two chief 
divisions are known :» the Tnrtar city and 
the outer or Chinese city. The population is 
now about 1,000,000. 

('hicago has spread out (rather too generously, 
its rival municipalities think) until it comprises 
190J square miles and a population of 
1,698,575. But only some seventy square miles 
ol' this area is improved, and less than fifty- 
miles built upon. As theie are also 2,232 
acres of parks and open spaces, (’hicago cannot 
be said to be overcrowded. The actual ag- 
glomciation of building* in Greater New York— 
excluding Staten Island—covers barely 51,000 
acres, or eighty square miles, as is shown in 
the diagram. Less than 5,000 acres is built 
upon in Staten Island. 


TORPEDO VERSUS BATTLESHIP. 

Mr. Hudson Maxim, inventor of 
Maximite, writes in the American 
Jtevieio of Itevicws on Torpedoes and 
1'orpedo Warfare. He thus describes 
the relative efficiency of the torpedo 
boat and battleship:— 

The question naturally arises—is not the torpedo boat sub¬ 
jected to far greater risk than the battleship, and is it not much 
more likely to be destroyed, with the loss of all on board, than 
the larger and more substantial battleship and cruiser? The 
answer is, certainly the risk is considerably greater to the 
torpedo boat, but the battleship costs six millions of dollars, 
and may have a thousand men on board, while the torpedo boat 
may cost not more than one-fiftieth as much, and may not have 
one-fiftieth part as many men on board. In other words, fifty 
torpedo boats maybe built and manned at no greater expense 
than a single battleship. Consequently, fifty torpedo boats 
may be destroyed, with the loss of all on board, in order to 
sink a single battleship, and the loss be equal on both sides, 
while if two battleships 'can be sunk by the sacrifice of fifty 
torpedo boats, the torpedo flotilla has won a decided victory. 
As a matter of fact, it is probable that in actual warfare not 
more than ten torpedo boats on the average would be destroyed 
by battleships for every battleship stink by them. This means 
that the present torpedo system is five times as efficient as the 
battleship. ' 

Japan was foremost in recognising the effectiveness of torpedb 
warfare, as is shown by her splendid torpedo-flotilla. 
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VICTOR HUGO IK EXILE. 

The most interesting article in the April number 
of the English Illustrated Magazine bears the above 
title, and it is important because it includes several 
unpublished papers relating to the poet. 

The writer, Mr. Henry Wellington Wack, describes 
■with enthusiasm his visit to Guernsey, the chosen 
home of Victor Hugo from 1855 to 1870. For three 

years previously 
he had been a 
refugee in Jersey. 
Hugo’s house in 
Guernsey, Haute- 
ville House,is noyv 
in charge of two 
ladies who show 
the art treasures, 
etc., of the poet 
to visitors. While 
in Guernsey Mr. 
Wack had the 
good fortune to 
meet Mr. W. A. 
Luff, and to dis¬ 
cover in his pos¬ 
session a parcel 
of Hugo papers 
which had not yet 
Victor Hugo. been examined by 

any literary man. 
They consist, Mr. Wack goes on to explain, of a 
small section of the “Journal of Exile,” in the 
handwriting of Francois Hugo, with an annota¬ 
tion by the poet; a rough draft of the letter from 
Hugo to Alexandre Dumas, signed “V. H,”; a letter 
to Hugo, signed “ Claire ”; some amorous and cryptic 
letters from Madame Juliette Drouet, other letters 
and papers. The most interesting of all are the letters 
of “ Claire ” and Madame Drouet, and in the article 
they are given in full. In introducing .them the writer 
says :— 

Unlike most poets, Hugo was an economist who was never 
lavish, and it is certain that Juliette Drouet,'in adhering to him, 
•did not consult her material interests. He provided for her it 
js true, but ia a very mo lest way, his most valuable gift being 
the small house called “The Friends,” near Hauteville House, 
Where she lived during Hugo's exile In Guernsey. He made 
■ample provision for her in his will, but she-pre-dec eased him by 
two or three years. 

Where relations su:li as those which existed between Hugo 
and Juliette Drouet last for nearly fifty years, it is certain that 
they are founded uprin something .less ephemeral than passion. 
What-Beatrice was to TDrite, that and mpre,,jvas Juliette Drouet 
to Victor Hugo. .Did not someone make the , cryptic assertion 
that the wrong which harms notedy is dot a wrong? Madame 
Hugo was wronged without doubt, but she was either oblivious 
•of it or magnanimously feigned to lie so. Madame Drouet, deep 
as her devotion do Hugo was, had not the qualities. which 
•constitute such sublime complaisance. 

, The. Following captation is from one of Madame 
Drouet’s letters to the poet 

. • How good you are, my Victor*, and how I love you ! I 
never weary of telling you, and the happiness I feel in telling 
you is as great now r as at the first time. I don’t wish you to go 


to any inconvenience, or to curtail your repose in order to please 
me. Yesterday you seemed tired and full of care, and I regret 
you should have come to sec me in that mental and physical 
condition, which called for rest and tranquillity. My dearly 
beloved, I pray you with the tenderest and gentlest solicitude 
not to tire yourself, nor to impose on yourself any duty—not 
even that of loving me, if that is a duty. Come when you hop j 
to find a little happiness by my side. But what 1 fear more 
than death is 10 think that I am thrusting myself on you. I tell 
you this, dear Victor, very tenderly and disinterestedly. Do 
not take it amiss. 

THE NEW AMERICAN TYPE. 

In the Atlantic Monthly Mr. H. I). Sedgwick’s 
account of the new American type oft men arid women, 
as judged by a comparison of Romney and Reyhokjs, 
with Sargent and other modern painters, is sdmewhat 
disquieting reading. He bases his conclusions on the 
evidence afforded by a recent exhibition of portraits 
in New York, A hundred years ago, he^ss, a British 
type prevailed from Massachusetts to Virginia—British 
in body, face, and mind, a type akin to that seen in 
Reynolds’s portraits. The women were—* - 

right-minded, healthy, simple beings . . . with the 

naturalness of flowers, and somewhat of their grace —all of 
them, matron and maid, of pleasing mien and soft, curving lines, 
all compact of serene dignity and calm. . . . These ladies 

led lives unvtxed ; natural affections, a few brief saws,- a balf- 
doz.*n principles, kept their brow smooth, their cheeks ripe, 
their lips most wooable. . . . This physical stability begot 

mental calm ; peace of body insured peace of mind. . ... Thu 
calm and quiet of Sit Joshua’s age are scarcely more physical 
than moral. It is a period of the Ten Commandments, of belief, 
of dogma, of fixed principles, of ethical laws. 1 

But what of the evidence concerning the American 
bodies and souls ? Mr. Sedgwick surveys it, and finds 
it—.not very good. The people depicted by. Mr. 
S-trgeht is “ a hybrid people, vagabonds of the mind*’; 
under the strain of physiological and psychological 
transformation in the evolution of a new, species. 
What stands out in his portraits is “ disquiet, lack of 
equilibrium, absence of principle ” ; and in the women 
these qualities are more marked than in the men. 
“The thin spirit of life shivers pathetically in its 
1 fleshly dress.’ ” 

The American woman’s body, top slight for a rich, animal 
life, too frail for deep maternal feelings, seems a kind of 
temporary makeshift, as if life were a hasty and probably futile 
experiment. In her, passion fades before sell-consciousness, 
and maternal love, shrivelled to a sentimental duty, hardly 
suggests the once fierce animal extinct, the unloosed vital bond 
between mother and chiki. American mothers are dutiful, bub 
duty is a very experimental prop in a ngw species, to serve in- 
place of instinct. 

The men* show 

that the logical, the intellectual, the imaginative, &e romantic 
faculties, have;been discarded and shaken off, doubtless because 
they did not tend to procure the success coveted by the naScent. 
variety ; and, in their .stead, keen, exceedingly simple powers of 
vision and action are developing.- 

, The Quiver contains a good article o*y the canal-boat 
dwellers, entitled “ Water-Gipsies,” and the work among 
them of the London City Mission. The illustrations are 
highly, characteristic. There ate between 7,000 and 
8,000 canal-boats in use as-dwellings at present. Mr. 
Raymond Blathvvayt has art illustrated character sketch 
of the Rev. F. B. Meyer. ^ ’. 
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SOME TONE POETS. 

A British Composer and His Masters. 

In the May number of the Strand Magazine Mr. 
Rudolph de Cordova has an article on Dr. Edward 
Elgar, whose works have been much to the fore of 
late. Dr. Elgar appears to have been for the most 
j&irt his oWji teacher. He says :— 

When I resolve*! to become a musician and found that the 
exigencies of life would prevent me from getting any tuition, the 
only thing to do was to teach myself. I read everything, played 
everything, and heard everything I possibly could. As I have 
told you, 1 used to play the organ and the violip. I attended 


as many of the cathedral services as 1 could to hear the anthems, 
and to get to know what they were, so as to lie come thoroughly 
acquainted with the English Church style. The putting of the 
fine new organ into the Cathedral at Worcester was a great 
event, and brought many organists to play there at various tunes. 
I went to hear them all. The services at the Cathedral were 
over later on Sunday than those at the Catholic Church, and as 
soon as the voluntary was finished at the church I used to rush 
over to the Cathedral to hear the concluding voluntary. Eventu¬ 
ally I succeeded my father as organist at St. George’s. 

Mozart is the musician from whom everyone should learn 
form. I once ruled a score for the same instruments, and with 
file same number of bars as Mozart’s G Minor Symphony, and 
fn that 1 framework I wrote a symphony, following as far as pos¬ 
sible the same,outline in the themes and the salne modulation. • 

In studying scores the first which came into my hands were 
the Beethoven sytuphonks. Anyone cap have them now. But 


thfry were difficult for a boy to get in Worcester thirty years ago. 
1 / however, managed to get two or three, and I remember 
distinctly the day I was able to boy the Pastoral Symphony, t 
stuffed my pockets with bread and cheese, and went out into 
the fields to study it. 

’In the Worlds Work for May there is another interest¬ 
ing article on Dr. Elgar by Rosa Newmarch, 

“ Don Quixote ” in Music. 

An appreciation of the music of Richard Strauss, 
by Mr. Lawrence Gilman, appears in the New 
York Critic for April. The Writer is very en¬ 
thusiastic. He says:— 

Music has definitely forsaken pretti¬ 
ness for characterisation, an idle love¬ 
liness for eloquent signification. But, 
far as we have gone, it remained for the 
great young master, Richard Strauss, to 
open the door into a world—veritable, 
new, and of inestimable boundaries— 
upon which music had not ventured to 
impinge. He is the most liberating 
force which music has known since 
Wagner—the .most liberating and the 
most exhilarating.* He touches life at 
every side—at its most transporting and 
noblest, at its most quotidian and gro¬ 
tesque ; always his aim is to vivify, to 
quicken the sense of being. He has- 
\v ritten the most humanising music we 
possess. 

Unlike Wagner, he is concerned, in 
the main, less with the voicing of ele¬ 
mental emotions through heroic proto¬ 
types than with the expression of 
human experience through the most 
direct and vivid psychologising. Such 
towering figures of beauty and desire 
as Isolde and Kundry, Siegfried ancf 
Wotan, are not of his world. He de¬ 
pends rather upon what one need not 
hesitate to call a Shakespearian felicity 
of characterisation, of psychological 
definition. There is nothing in musfe 
to parallel the exquisite humanity, the 
rich and tender comedy, the haunting 
pathos, of that score in which he is by 
way of touching hands with the master- 
humanist : 1 mean his 11 Don Quixote.’” 
Here Strauss is most absolutely, most 
incontrovertibly himself. 

MoZARf AND THE CHURCH. 

Father Ethelred L. Taunton 
contributes an article on Mozart 
anti the Church to the April number of the N#w> 
York Catholic World. The Pope, in his new “Instruc¬ 
tion ” on sacred music, seems to have signed the 
death-warrant of Mozart, Haydn, and others. But 
before Mozart and his school disappear from the 
service of the Catholic Church, Father Taunton 
writes as follows on their behalf:— 

We may not consider Mozart’s church music as liturgical. I 
do not. But in his day there was no objection to it. The 
faults we see in it are the fautts of the age, not those of the man. 
After all, he wrote for his day, not for omrs. If in his operas he 
gained in depth and breadth, tMs is to Be accounted for by, the 
increase of experience, but it is folly to' argue, because these 
from in operatic point of view are supreme, that the others are> ( 
not so in their own way. . . ‘ 



By cmrtety of iht “ Strand Magatine.'’] 

Dr, Elgar. 
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NAPOLEON VERSUS WELLINGTON. 

The Comparative Value or Relics. 

Mr. Harold Macfarlane, writing in the 
Connoisseur for April, says that in France the 
relics of Napoleon are mostly found in public 
institutions, while in England the souvenirs of 
Wellington are in the possession of private 
individuals, with the exception of those pre¬ 
served in the Royal United Service Institution. 

The Napoleonic relics seem generally in greater 
request than* those of the Duke. Mr. Macfarlane 
says:— 

It was stated some years ago that for a specimen of 
head covering once donned by the Corsican an enthusiastic 
compatriot gave ,£45, which was, in point of fact, seven 
times the amount alleged to have been given for a hat that 
had once been the property of the Duke. 

The Emperor, evtn when in adversity, was apparently 
not ungrateful for attention paid him, for a gift to an 
English officer has lately come into the market in the 
-shape of a small jgdd ring with the Imperial cipher, 

■which Napoleon presented to Lieutenant Bailey, R.N., 
who conducted the transport conveying him to Elba in 
May, 1814. When sold in 1901 this relic fetched ^26, 
or more than three times as much as the walking-stick he 
used at St. Helena, which was brought to this country by 
Sir Hudson I.owe, afterwards came into the possession 
of George Augustus Sala, and was eventually disposed of 
for eight guineas. 

The year (1899) that saw the sale of the stick also 
witnessed the disposal of the glass-lipped goblet and 
tumbler used by the great general in his campaigns. 

This goblet, which was enclosed in the original red 
morocco case stamped with the Imperial eagle and 
crown, was knocked down for fifteen guineas, a sum exactly 
fifteen shillings more than the small silver partly-fluted teapot, 




By courtesy of-he' Conn<4tttttr,*'] 

Wellington Relics. 


By courts sy of the “ Connoisseur."] 

Napoleon Souvenirs. 

bearing the Dublin hall-mark of 1807, achieved when the said 
utensil, that was used by the Iron Duke during his later cam¬ 
paigns, and which was provided with an oak boat 
for transport purposes, was sold at Christie’*about' 
the same time. ' 

The Royal United Service Institution possesses, 
relics both of Napoleon and of his conqueror, and 
the article contains illustrations of several of theta., 

PERDITA IN ART. 

One of the masterpieces in the Wallace 
Collection is the full-length w Perdita " 
(Mrs. Robinson) by Gainsborough. Writing 
in the May number of the Art Journal , Mr. 
Claude Phillips, the keeper of the Collec¬ 
tion, says in reference to this picture :— 
The picture exhales a voluptuous -charm that is 
of the earth, yet not gross!)*earthy. To the eye 
it appeals with a force of impression which—in 
this particular gallery—is only rivalled by the 
“ Femme a I’Evcntail ” of Velasquez, Rut let us 
not, on the present occasion, push the comparison 
too far. Or rather, let us draw into it the lovely 
“ Perdita,” by Sir JoshUa, in this same gallery, a 
profile study with the hands folded, which, from the 
unusual freshness of the flesh-tints and the greyness 
of the shadows, looks much 43 if— as the broadly 
sketched background of sea and cloud suggests—it 
might in reality have been painted in the open air. 

The “ Perdita” of Hertford House belongs 
to the last and finest period of Gainsborough's 
practice—that in which his art appeared in fullest 
bloom, yet abating nothing even then of the joy 
in life, the passion and the freshness which dis¬ 
tinguished it in earlier years. 
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THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

' The May number is very largely occupied with 
Articles bearing on the war. Vice-Admiral Togo is 
sketched by Hirata Tatsuo. He was born in 1857, and 
his fife is thus co-extensivc with the New Japan. He is 
ciredited with having precipitated the war with China. 
Adachi Kinnosuke recounts the last fifty years of Japan, 
with interesting photographs of Japanese junks and 
frustrations of the time of Commodore Perry’s visit. A 
paper on “ What the People Read in Japan ” states that 
there are 480 daily newspapers in the Empire. There 
are three times as many children in the Elementary 
schools in Japan as there are in Russia. Utterances of 
the Japanes*e Press on the American attitude are quoted, 
and show the joyous surprise of the Japanese people in 
finding America so warmly sympathetic. There is a sketch 
of Vercstchagin, with reproductions of his paintings. 

Prominent attention is given to St, Louis, and espe¬ 
cially to its Art Exhibition. Mr. Victor S. Yafros lays 
great stress on the referendum of Chicago taken on April 
5th, by which the citizens declared for the adoption of the 
Act to establish the municipal ownership of the street 
railways. 

Dr. Shaw speaks highly of the integrity and ability of 
Judge Parker, the Democratic candidate for the Presi¬ 
dency, whose programme is as Conservative as Mr. 
Bryan’s was Radical and Socialistic. He frankly con¬ 
fesses there are no distinguishing issues between the two 
great parties. The only issue is whether Mr. Roosevelt’s 
record warrants the continuation of national confidence. 
Dr. Shaw sums up in a manner highly favourable to the 
present President._ 

THE AUSTRALIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 

The chief feature of the March number Review of 
Reviews for Australasia is. a copiously illustrated article 
on “ The Tasmanian Centenary Celebrations,” which 
were memorialised by the foundation of a new public 
library at Hobart, the funds fer which were provided by 
Mr. Carnegie. There is a character sketch of Dr. Clark, 
founder of the Christian Endeavour movement, who has 
lately been visiting the Antipodes, and another of 
Mr. T./W. Russell, M.P. 

- The editor comments on Australia’s diminishing birth¬ 
rate, in regard to which a Commission sat in New South 
Wales last year, the conclusion being that the falling 
natality was the result of individual forces. The number 
is even more fully illustrated than usual. 


The United Service Magazine. 

Most of the United Service Magazine this month is 
too technical for the general public. Lieutenant 
Hordern discusses whether we should have one imperial 
navy jointly with the colonies, or our own navy and a 
number of “brand-new little navies” for the colonies, 
deciding' distinctly in favour of the one navy, to which 
the colonies contribute. The point of Captain Ross’s 
article on “ The True Interests of Great Britain in the 
Present War” is that every dav’s latitude granted to 
Germany ,ia which to,perfect her arrangements and 
strengthen her navy is one more nail in the coffin of 
Great" Britain and the British Empire. The other 
articles are maiftly miltt^ry and technical. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The chief feature of the National Review for May Is 
Mr. H. W. Wilson’s elaborate and alarmist article on 
“The Menace of the German Navy," the menace* 
according to Mr. Wilson, lying in the fact that Germany 
might snatch a success over our dispersed fleet and follow 
it up with a military attack. The German fleet already 
has an advantage over ours owing to its policy of con¬ 
centration. The old invasion scare appears under the 
following form ■ 

The German fighting fleet would move to the Straits of 
Dover, with the certainly that there was nothing behind it ; 
four army corps could be transported from Emden—where the 
necessary accommodation for such an embarkation is being pro¬ 
vided—Wilhelmshaven, Bremen, and Hamburg ; and four army 
corps should be able to do sufficient mischiel to bring England to 
her knees. 

Mr. Wilson says that British* na\pl organisation is 
markedly behind that of Germany. The present war 
teaches us where our danger lies. One lesson is that the 
party that takes the initiative and attacks resolutely has 
an immense advantage, and another that concentration 
of armaments is essential. 

A CONFERENCE FOR MACEDONIA. 

Lord Newton, writing on “ Macedonia and the Austro- 
Russian Comedy,” claims that a Conference should be 
summoned to settle the matter :— 

When the settlement of the Macedonian difficulty was. 
entrusted to Austria and Russia, the plan met with general 
approval ; but it must now be clear to everyone that this 
arrangement is faulty in itself, and, at the best, can only serve 
a temporary purpose. The question is one of such complexity, 
the various interests arc so conflict ng, and the difficulty of deal¬ 
ing justly with the rival claims i so great, that obviously the 
proper method of solution is by n cans of a Conference, and, if 
it is not too late, that expedient alight yet lie resorted to with 


The Empire Review. 

An editorial in the Empire Review pleads for “ Fair 
Play for the Brewers,” the gist of the article being that 
the enormous number of licensed houses is the result of 
past mistakes in legislation, and that even for an object 
of public benefit, supposing the law has not been con¬ 
travened, property must not be confiscated without 
compensation or redress. Other articles deal with 
“ Kimberley: the town of Diamonds and Dust ’’; flax¬ 
milling in New Zealand, now one of its most flourishing 
industries; and a riding tour in Cyprus, a brightly 
written travel article, the writer of which, with her com¬ 
panion, traversed ground never before covered by English 
ladies. There is a short character sketch, also, of Sir 
Samuel Griffith, the first Chief Justice of the Federal 
High Court of Australia. 

WE regret to have to record, in connection with the 
article in our last issue on “ Submarines,” that • Mr. 
Herbert Fyfe, the able writer, who by his expert know¬ 
ledge was able to throw suck an illuminating light upon 
the latest type of sea-fighters, died suddenly before the 
number was published. It was a curious fatality ri\at 
Mr. Fyfe and the At submarine, of which he wrote? 
should both have passed. 
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• THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

The Nineteenth Century for May is a number of 
average interest. I have dealt with five of the articles 
elsewhere. 

Sir MicUiel Foster pleads for State encouragement of 
scientific research :— 

The plan which I suggest is that the Stale should not provide 
its own laboratories and its own scientific staff occupied with the 
work of the State and’nothing else, but should contribute, to an 
amount to be determined by arrangement, to the establishment 
and maintenance of laboratories and scientific staffs, for patho¬ 
logical research in connection with Universities and other 
bodies in different parts of the country, receiving in return the 
right to use those men and laboratories for the researches needed 
to secure bases for administration. This, among other things, 
would entail the establishment of supreme co-ordinating 
mechanism ot a permanent character. Such a mechanism 
might lie found in a select body of men, representative on the 
one hand of the interests of the State, and on the other hand of 
the interests of science. 

THE ESHER ARMY SCHEME. 

Lieut.-Colonel Alsager Pollock writes approvingly of 
the Esher Army scheme. He says that— 

Thanks to the Esher (Committee we have now a system for 
the Army framed upon lines equally applicable to peace and 
war, the duties of everyone are clearly defined, and there will 
in future be no danger of overlapping, nor will various interests 
be in conflict. Moreover, we have at last obtained an authori¬ 
tative statement of the purpose for which the regular army is 
maintained. Mr. Arnold-Forster, speaking at Liverpool on 
January 22nd of the present year, declared the decision of the 
Prime Minister that the regular army is intended for work over¬ 
sea, the protection of the United Kingdom being a naval 
question. But for oversea work, in case of a great war, we need 
a much larger force than wc can dream of possessing upon a 
regular establishment, and in the absence abroad of our best 
troops public confidence has to be provided for.. Power to 
despatch a large army abroad is necessary if we desire peace. 
There is no Power in Europe that we could bring to its knees 
by the influence of sea power alone. Had we an army worthy 
of the name in the modern sense, the probabilities of our being 
attacked or injured would be immensely reduced. 

NO DREAD OF DISESTABLISHMENT. 

In an article on “The Church and the Colonics” 
Bishop Welldon says :— 

Nobody who has travelled widely in the Colonies can, 1 
think, entertain any strong dread of disestablishment. He 
may dislike it, as I do, principally because it seems to him that 
the State, if it cuts itself off from the motives and sanctions of 
religion, loses a part of its dignity and sanctity, and so of its 
title to the obedience and respect of its citizens. 

But that the Church at home, if disestablished and dis¬ 
endowed, would endure and flourish, and would not break into 
fragments, but would remain a powerful and energetic lxidy, 
Colonial experience decides. And to one who believes in the 
Church as a spiritual institution, the Colonies afford great 
encouragement. 

THE WASTEFUL ROOK. 

Mr. R. Bosworth Smith concludes his fascinating series 
of articles on bird life. The rook, he says, is one of the 
most wasteful of all birds. They waste— 

Their labour and their material in building. I have watched 
them at Melcombe fly over trees of every variety, suitable to their 
purpose, in order that they may visit Mount Pleasant, half a mile 
away, and there break off twigs for their growing habitation. 
Back the bird comes, with a slick sometimes longer than itself, 
which it often drops half-way, from sheer exhaustion. It never 
cares to pick it up, but goes straight back again to get another. 
If, during the delicate work of interlacing it with the fabric, he 
drops- it to the ground, there it lies. The ground beneath a 
*rookery is strewn with sticks numerous enough. to construct 
double the number of nests in the trees above. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

The Monthly Review for May is an interesting number. 
I have quoted from several articles elsewhere. 

Mr. Julian Corbett in an article on Queen Anne’s Defence 
Committee, shows that one of our most successful wars 
was conducted by an elastic board closely resembling our 
new conception of a Committee of Defence. He thinks 
that we cannot do better than begin where the men of 
Queen Anne left off. 

M. Edith Durham has an interesting but not very 
sympathetic article on Macedonian refugees. She 
describes them as a peasantry of the lowest type—dull- 
witted and of poor physique, corrupt, degraded, and semi¬ 
savage :— 

The gratitude of Macedonian women can occasionally be 
more alarming than their indignation. They embrace me-in a 
hug of dirty rags, and they kiss me on both checks. One poor 
old lady told me, after this ceremony, that she had been 
mourning the death of her son for eight years to sqph an extent 
that during all of that period she had never washed her head t - . 
“No soap," she cried, “will ever touch me again. I mourn 
always." 

I started from her embrace. “ That is not clean,” I cried 
rudely. 

“No, my golden sister,” she said, “it is not clean. I mount, 
always.” I felt thankful for the custom that caused her to tie 
her head up in a handkerchief, and concluded our transactions, 
rather hastily. I fear she was disappointed that her revelations 
did not produce extra rations. 

Mr. E. C. Cholmontlelcy has a graphic article on 
Indian plagues. He says that:— 

Incredible as it may seem, it is nevertheless true that the 
father of a family, with wife and children dependent upon him," 
will go to visit a brother or cousin suffering from plague, and 
will even get into bed with him, and embrace him, by way of 
cheering him up, and then go straight home, as he is, to his 
wife and children, shut himself up in the house with them for 
the night, and ascribe it to Kismet, or to the ‘‘ will of God”' 
when plague breaks out in the family two days after. 

THE. WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

The Westminster Review ter May contains two rather 
academic articles on the Fiscal Problem, neither of 
which calls for separate quotation. I have dealt else¬ 
where with the articles on compensation and tem¬ 
perance. 

Mr. M. D. O’Brien strongly condemns indiscriminate 
philanthropy. He says :— 

It would almost appear that the greatest virtue i« the eyes of 
Political philanthropy is a shameless, unblushing readiness St¬ 
ive without earning the means of living. It would almost 
appear that the greatest vice is to object to being deprived of 
the means that have been earned. Intelligent ' industry, the 
expression of an active mind in an active body, may starve in 
its proud silence foT aught that political philanthropy seems to 
care. Let it wrap itself in its own virtue, and may that virtue 
keep it warm. (To borrow a phrase from Mr. Chamberlain.) 
Its losses and hardships are often quite as great as those of 
philanthropy’s darlings, but as it says nothing about them it 
can well afford to be exploited for the good of others. 

Such are philanthropy's political ffrinciples, approved of by 
millions to whom the voice of- truth is the very last thing 
desired to lie heard. Well, time will test them. Events will 
find them out. The cosmic process will have something to say 
about them. The community in which they are popular, and 
in which they are extensively practised, will not lie a lasting 
success; and in years to come the descendants of those whom 
they have weakened and demoralised will bitterly regret thfc 
extent to which short-sighted pity has been allowed to apply 
them. 



The Weview op Reviews. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

THE Fortnightly Review for May opens with a poem 
by the Poet Laureate, the kindest criticism of which is 
to abstain from quotation. Otherwise the number is an 
excellent one. There is a very interesting article by 
M. Maeterlinck, and several papers on international 
questions, all of which have been dealt with as leading 
articles. 

FOR A REFORMED THEATRE. 

A “final list of signatures ” is appended to Mrs. B. A. 
Crackamltorpe’s plea for a reformed theatre. Mrs. 
Crackanthorpe asks for .£200,000 for her theatre, and 
wants also “ a reformed audience,” the establishment of 
a repertory theatre managed by a board of the best men 
(btainable, and players “ who, in consideration of a 
mofBcst yearly stipend, will be content to put behind 
them the temptation of the American bribe.” Probably 
the first desideratum will be the hardest to attain— 
the others yould follow automatically. 

. OUR DEGENERATE STATESMEN. 

Mr, F. G. Aflalo has no difficulty in showing that so 
far from Ministerial inefficiency being due to a too great 
devotion to sport, nearly all the great statesmen of the 
ast century were impassioned sportsmen, in some cases 
eing much more devoted to sport than to politics. And 
it must be admitted that if our present Ministers spent 
more lime on sport and less on politics, they could not do 
worse than at present. Mr. Aflalo asks :— 

What would modern censors have said to the famous Lord 
Derby, of whom even his friend and colleague, the third Lord 
'Malmesbury, admits that on April 27th, 1855, at a time when 
he knew- his countrymen to lx- dying like flies in the Crimea, he 
returned to town from Newmarket so absorbed in his racing 
that he had evidently not looked at a newspaper for a whole 
week, and knew nothing of what was going on ! In another 
passage, I xml Malmesbury tells us, always wdth the same ring 
of genuine admiration for such concentration of thought, of Lord 
Derby’s keenness when shooting . . . “ and woe to him,' 1 

he concludes, “ who attempted to divert him to politics at the 
time ! ” 

THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 

I have quoted elsewhere from Mr. Crouch’s “Australian 
View of the \Var,” and M r. Burns’s “ Slavery in South 
Africa.” With these exceptions there is little of .note in 
the May Independent Review. The number opens with 
an article by Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, entitled “ Towards 
a Civilisation,” calling for repatriation on the land, better 

i ousing, and abolition of child-labour. With regard to 
le first, Mr. M asterman says :— 

A universal Land Tax might both assist in the breaking-up of 
the large estates, and also provide funds for the purchase and 
equipment of land suitable for small holdings. The Small 
Holdings Act gave. the County ('ouncils certain imperfect 
powers of action in this direction. But the provisions 
contained no compulsory clauses: the farmers and land¬ 
lords who make up those bodies were not inclined 
to forward a policy calculated further to diminish a labour 
supply they already found inadequate. The Act has 
remained practically unused. Either compulsory clauses must 
be introduced, or (better) the work of repatriation must Ire 
-entrusted to a definite Commission, working under the Board of 
Agriculture. With hinds placed at its disposal, the work would 
proceed on the main lines of methods already familiar in Ire¬ 
land ; the purchase of estates, the division into suitable hold¬ 
ings, the provision ol buildings and funds forjhe first operations 
.of the occupants ; and the selling of the hofaings outright, or 
with a certain permanent public charge, by a system of termi¬ 
nable annuities, paid as rent for a number of years. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

OH the whole the May Contemporary is a very good 
number, several articles being separately noticed, 

GERMANY’S CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 

Mr. O. Eltzbacher describes what he cftls the most 
vigorous and successful of German industries—the 
chemical industry—which, unlike all other German 
industries, has almost done without the fostering of a 
protective tariff. 

Few people are aw'are that Germany has obtained almost the 
world-monopoly in some of the most important branches of 
chemical production. Many chemical preparations that arc 
universally used arc exclusively of German manufacture, and 
about four-fifths of the dyes consumed in the world are made in 
Germany. 

The exports of chemical products amount to well over 
^20,000,000 a year, and the industry takes fifth place 
among Germany’s great exporting industries. About 
170,000 workmen and women are employed in it, and so 
high arc the wages paid that strikes in the trade are very 
rare. The importance of the industry to Germany lies 
not so much in its large exports as in the immense 
resources it has created—for inst;\nce c the sugar-beet and 
the indigo industries. 

THE TRANSFIGURATION OF MATTER. 

Mr. George Barlow’s article on this subject is a very 
difficult one to review in brief compass ; the gist being 
that “ the barrier between the seen and the unsepn is 
yielding to the prayers of loving hearts and the pressure 
of loving hands,” indeed, that love may not only rise again 
beyond the grave, but that only then may it be revealed 
in its pure and passionate fulness. Only in modern poets, 
the writer insists, is this conception of love found. The 
article is strongly tinged with the highest form of spiritua¬ 
listic belief. It is singularly well worth reading, but to be 
fully appreciated it must be read. 

Other articles discuss the religion of the schoolboy, 
by Mr. H. V. Weisse, who, after much experience of 
large public schools, is convinced that “ the average boy 
at school is as little influenced by the religion whose 
forms he is encouraged to observe as if God lived on 
Sundays only, within the chapel only, in theory only.” 
He pleads for a modification of the religious teaching so 
as to render it less mechanical, more effective. This, 
too, is an interesting paper. 

The Arena. 

The April number is chiefly notable for a paper on 
World Sovereignty versus National Sovereignty, which 
claims separate notice ; and Judge Parks’ objections to 
the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt. The Judge objects to 
his approval of the Spanish War and the Philippine War, 
as well as to his low esteem of the value of life—“ heThas 
beena killer from his youth ”—and his ambitions for naval 
ascendency in the Pacific. The Mayor of Nashville 
argues for municipal trading as against the contract 
system, which he declares has been the principal means 
of demoralising civic life in America. 

ADACHI Kinnosuke, writing in the American Review 
of Reviews on Fifty Years of Japan, refers to the earlier 
period when “ the flower of youth was drunk with the 
heady r wine of the doctrine of the Jl>-i (Sweep-Away-thc- 
Foreign-Barbarian).” The friends of Mr. Chamberlain 
will be interested-to note the deep anti-foreign significance 
in Japanese of their leader’s pet name. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

With the exception of two articles on the Far Eastern 
War, which I have noted briefly elsewhere, the Nbrth 
American Review is almost exclusively of American 
interest. # 

TRUTH AS TO AMERICAN IMMIGRATION. 

Mr. O. P. Austin combats the idea that immigrants 
into America from Southern and Eastern Europe are 
more given to crime and pauperism than those from 
North Europe. On the contrary, he shows from statistics 
that Italians, Austrians, and Russians are, as a rule, 
more law-abiding than even native Americans. Illiteracy 
among persons born in the United States from foreign 
parents is much less than among those born of native 
parents. 

The percentage of immigrants from Russia and Southern 
Europe who ultimately become inmates of prisons, reformatory 
institutions, almshouses, and charitable institutions, is much 
smaller than of those from Northern Europe ; a larger percen¬ 
tage of the children of the immigrants, as a whole, attend school 
during the years between five and fourteen than is the case 
among the children of native whites, and there is a smaller per¬ 
centage of illiterates agiong*those born in t.his country of foreign 
parents than among those born of native white parents. 

The so-called “objectionable class, 1 ’ which American 
sociologists declare to be dangerous to the progress of 
the country is, in short, not objectionable at all. 

Mr. Ernest Crosby complains that the United States 
restricts freedom of thought. Under the law, excluding 
persons who advocate “ the absence of government as a 
political ideal,” it would be possible to expel men like 
Prince Kropotkin and Count Tolstoy from the country. 


C. B. FRY’S. 

“The England that’s to be ! A nation of Crusaders, 
white of soul, stout of limb, and strong for God ! ” This 
exclamation by the Bishop of London on his recent visit 
to Oxford may be taken as the ideal of C. />’. Fry's 
Magazine , even though the illustrated story of a Western 
prize-fight is hardly up to the ideal. Dr. Warrc, Head¬ 
master of Eton, expounds to Mr. Raymond Blathwnyt 
his conception of the ethics of sport. As an old “wet- 
bob,” he puts rowing before cricket and football. He 
is decidedly against the substitution of gymnastics 
for games. Mr. Armstrong gives good advice on buy¬ 
ing a motor-car. The fisher will welcome what Mr. 
Marston has to say as to the best places to catch trout 
in April and early May. Lord Shrewsbury discusses the 
relative merits of horse versus motor, and gives the palm 
for utility to the motor, but says that no motor can give 
the sense of living companionship of horse and rider. 
There is a great deal else that is breezy, athletic, and 
wholesome, with chat about prominent golfers, jockeys, 
and various open-air amusements. Among others, he 
mentions the motor-cycle record-breaker, Mr. A. A. 
Hanson, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, who has ridden a 
thousand miles on his motor-cycle in fifty-five hours, thus 
beating the previous world’s record by over sixty-six 
miles. The curious fact is recalled that a female cricket 
match between eleven of Surrey and eleven of Hampshire 
for five hundred guineas was played near the Plough, 
Clapham, in September, 1811. 

IN the Woman at Home Mrs. Tooley has a fully- 
illustrated article on the Duchess of Sutherland and her 
inanifold activities and interests. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 

In the May number of the Sunday at Home there is 
an article entitled “ Fifty Years of the Sunday at Home.” 
The first number of the magazine was published by the 
Religious Tract Society on May 4th, 1854, and for many 
years the publication was issued in weekly parts as well 
as monthly numbers. Tlie objects of the magazine have 
thus been set forth in its own pages :—• 

Other religious magazines, of undoubted ‘excellence, there 
were in abundance, sustained by different branches of the 
Christian Church; but it is no disparagement, of them to say 
that they were never expected, or indeed designed, to be 
extensively read beyond the boundaries of religious circles, 
where alone they could be appreciated and valued. On the 
other hand, there were shoals of publications, in the form of 
popular weekly serials and Sunday newspapers, which, even 
where free from topics positively corrupting or frivolous, were 
strictly secular in their contents and tone. 

The aim of the promoters of the Sunday at Home was, there¬ 
fore, to bridge over litis chasm, and to provide a publication at 
once deep and artistically attiaclive, which should unite the 
charms of style to the grave verities of religious teaching, and 
which, without abating or compromising in any degree the 
“true sayings of God,” might avail itself of the occasional 
vehicle of imaginative literature, of instructive biography, of 
sacred philosophy, of the incidents of church history, and such 
like mediums, for the conveyance of saving truths to the minds 
of multitudes who might otherwise seldom come within its 
reach. 

The magazine is rightly proud of its length of days 
and its contributors and illustrators. Looking over the 
past fifty volumes is like scanning a record of our 
national life during the past half century ; but more 
especially it is a record of religious life and progress at 
home and abroad. A fact worth adding is that during 
all these years the magazine has been printed by the 
same firm—Messrs. William Clowes and Sons. 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 

In the Pall Mall Magazine this month Mr. Harold 
Begbie takes as his subject Sir William Harcourt. From 
an article which does not happen to be quotable as a 
whole 1 extract the following :— 

What impresses most in this happy man is the natural charm 
and easy grace of his manner. However interesting his chat, 
however profound his observations, one is always most conscious 
of the pleasantness and delight of his manner. No young men 
of the present generation have this same charm of manner. 

Mr. Sharp’s unusually charming article on Literarj^ 
Geography—this time of Meredith’s country—has some 
equally charming illustrations. Meredith annexed so 
particular country, like Hardy, though most of the scenes , 
of his novels are laid in the South-East and South of 
England. 

Mr. R. E. Macnaghten describes “Tasmania’s Halcyon 
Isle,” which ten years’ residence has endeared to him. 
Both scenic and commercial possibilities of the island 
are dealt with ; and the point of view of the emigrant is 
not ignored. Tasmania is likely *to- become a kind ot 
Australian Isle of Wight, without having to meet that 
competition of multitudes of other tourist resorts to 
which the English island is subjected. 

Mr. George Mpore’s “ Avowals ” deal principally with 
Tolstoy and Turgenieff, the author unhesitatingly 
preferring the latter. The magazine opens with a 
poem entitled “A Summer Evening,” by the King of 
Sweden. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

The Quarterly Review for April is almost entirely 
literary and historical. I have noticed elsewhere the 
articles on the war and on the fiscal question. 

TO SAVE OUR MERCANTILE MARINE. 

The number opens with an article on “The British 
* Mercantile Marine," in which the writer discusses in 
detail the effect of the old Navigation Laws. He denies 
that it was the repeal of the Navigation Laws which 
created our mercantile supremacy, and says :— 

No one now, perhaps, regrets the abolition of these laws; 
but it may lie well to consider whether, in order to preserve the 
supremacy we have obtained, we should not debar the coasting 
trade of the Empire to all non-reciprocating carriers, even 
though at present such nations take but a small share of that 
track. The issue does not become the less impressive with the 
prolpect of Canada becoming the largest shipbuilder in the 
world, as her resources and industries develope. 

THE ART OF FRANCE. 

There is a signed article by Mr. Reginald Blonifield on 
“The Art of the.French Renaissance,” who says :— 

We should look for the lesson of modern French art in its 
distinction, its extraordinary technical accomplishment, its un¬ 
failing instinct for scale, and, not least of all, in its power of 
combining and co-ordinating all the arts, painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, so that they co-operate successfully without 
loss of balance, without ignoring and so far stultifying each 
other’s labours. It is in this architectonic treatment of the arts 
that the French conspicuously excel. The art in Which France 
has always rendered her most brilliant service to the world is 
the art of architecture. 

MR. HENRY JAMES ON D’ANNUNZIO. 

Mr. Henry James has a brilliant paper on Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, of whom he writes :— 

The author’s three sharpest signs are already unmistakable : 
first, his rare notation of states of excited sensibility; second, 
his splendid visual sense, the quick generosity of his response to 
the message, as we nowadays say, of aspects and appearances, to 
the beauty of places and things; third, his ample and exquisite 
style, his curious, various, inquisitive, always active employment 
of language as a means of communication and representation. 
So close is the marriage between his power of “ rendering,’’ in 
the light of his imagination, what he sees and feels, that we 
scarce escape a clumsy confusion in speaking of his form as a 
thing distinct from the matter submitted to it. The fusion is 
complete and admirable, so that, though his work is nothing if 
not “ literary," we see at no point of it where literature, or where 
life, begins or ends ; we swallow our successive morsels with as 
little question as we swallow food tliat has, by proper prepara¬ 
tion, been reduced to singleness of savour. 

0 RUSSIANS AND AFGHANS. 

Mr, Archibald Colquhoun, writing on “ Marco Polo and 
the Middle East," makes the following comments on 

Russia’s rule in Central Asia :— 

• 

, The extension of Russian influence in Afghanistan has been 
rather in the direction of a growth of prestige and of respect for 
a country which has swallowed up half Asia. Megalomania i* 
a more common failing among peoples of primitive civilisation 
titan is imagined ; and Russia lias impressed the imagination of 
the Afghan, who has been unable to appreciate the solid but less 
showy work of consolidation going on in British India. Despite 
the sternness of her goven.ment in many respects, religious 
tolerapce of the widest sort has been the rule in her conquered 
territories ; but in the Khanates she has won the allegiance of 
the religious world by a judicious method of putting a premium 
on the proper observance of rites which th#: Central Asiatic, a 
lax Mdhammedan, is inclined to neglect. The most dangerous 
feature in the situation, and one that keeps Indian frontier officials 
for ev«* on the alert, is the possibility that some fanatic in the 


mountains may at any time set alight the embers of a “holy 
war," and may raise the battle-cry of Mohammed, which in old 
times led so many conquering tribes down to the plains of 
India. • 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW? 

The Edinburgh Review for April contains no article 
of especial interest. 1 have noticed elsewhere the papers 
on tne Protectionist controversy, on “ The Boer in War 
and Peace,” and on the conflict in the Far East. There 
is an elaborate criticism of Herbert Spencer’s writings, 
the reviewer summing up as follows :— 

Making due allowance for Spencer’s defects, it must lie 
admitted that in the sphere of sociology he has proved himself a 
master. In many particulars his generalisations wifi need 
mollification, but he laid the foundations of the science. In 
all directions his ideas are bearing fruit, and if sociology is now 
in a fair way of reaching the scientific stage, to Herbert Spencer 
is due the main credit. All students of social and political 
evolution are lus debtors. What wifi be the verdict of history 
upon the labours of Herbert Spencer ? It will be admitted that 
among modern philosophers he stands unsurpassed for the har¬ 
monious combination in his mind of two qualities rarely found 
together—great speculative sweep ‘and rare analytic power. 
Spencer belonged to the highly endowwl race of thinkers who 
have lifted human thought to a higher point of view. The 
particular theories of such thinkers may be riddled by adverse 
criticism, but their works remain as stages in the victorious 
march of the human mind. 

COMPROMISE OR SECULARISATION. 

Writing on “The Education Act in the Counties,” the 
reviewer says 

Churchmen can scarcely make any further Concessions unless 
they are met by a corresponding movement on the part of their 
opponents. To l oil down the creeds of Roman Catholic, Jrw, 
and A nglican, to the colourless residuum of religious teaching 
which would satisfy the Free Churchman, is grotesquely absurd. 
If the Free Churches, who in the past have shown little interest 
in the education of children, and at the present moment do not 
justify their dictatorial position by any adequate knowledge of 
the question, persist in demanding complete surrender, there is 
but one solution possible. There is no alternative but absolute 
secularism, and the complete exclusion of religious education 
from our primary schools. 

THE NEW MOVEMENT IN IRELAND. 

The writer of the article on “ Ideals and Realities in 
Ireland ” characterises the change which has come over 
the national movement of late years as follows 

The distinction between the existing twentieth century move¬ 
ment and its predecessors of the nineteenth century is that the 
older regenerators of Ireland pinned their faith to legislation, 
and the products of legislation, or to the rigorous application of 
the principles of abstract economics; whereas the apostles of 
the modern gospel rely upon an esoteric development of the 
character and capacities of the Irish people, which shall* In a 
little time enable them to work out their own salvation. 

The reviewer points out that the Irish literary move¬ 
ment is not, as is sometimes claimed, the exclusive 
creation of the present generation. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There is a second article on Mr. Morley’s “ Life of 
Gladstone," and interesting papers on “ The Women of 
the Renaissance,” and on Horace Walpole as a Corre¬ 
spondent. ______________________ 

THE Idler has a short, but baightly written, sketch 
of Mr. T. P. O’Connor, accompanied by. an excellent 
portrait. Clive, Holland tries to explain the charm of 
the Parisienne, but gets no nearer than anyone else 
before him. 
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THE REVUE D23 DEUX M3NDES. 

Thf. Revus des Deux Maudes for April is heavier and 
less interesting than usual. We have noticed elsewhere 
M. Bonet-Maury’s two articles on Christian Missions, 
M. D’Avenel’^paper on Carpets and Tapestry, and M. 
de Coubertin’s Study of French America with reference 
to the Centenary of Louisiana. 

The Anglo-French Agreement is too recent for any¬ 
thing but the briefest notice in this review. M. Charme’s, 
in his “Chronique" in the second April number, is only 
able to note its signal importance and to welcome it in 
a cordial spirit. It is especially interesting to note that 
he particularly, commends the work of Sir Edmund 
Monion, whose share in the whole business has, perhaps, 
not been sufficiently acknowledged on this side of the 
Channel: M. Charmes has also some interesting com¬ 
ments on the Tibet Expedition, which, of course, has a 
distinct bearing upon Anglo-French relations. He rejects 
the ostensible motives of the expedition, and finds its 
real genesis in Lord Curzon’s profound suspicion and 
dread of Russia. It is significant that M. Charmes con¬ 
trasts the conduct of Russia during the South African 
War, when she abstains! from embarrassing England, 
with the present policy of Lord Curzon in making this ad¬ 
vance on Tibet at a moment when Russia’s hands are tied 
with the Japanese War. 

M. Benoist contributes a long and thoughtful paper on 
universal suffrage and its bearing on the evolution of 
political parties. It is certainly curious to note how 
comparatively modern is the conception of political 
parties, either as active elements or as essential organs of 
any national life. It is really the spread of practically 
universal suffrage which gives to party the importance 
which it has to-day. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

The Nouvelle Revue for April retains its old charac¬ 
teristics of lightness, and, perhaps one may add without 
unfairness, a certain superficiality. We have noticed 
elsewhere the letters of M. Gambelta, the Marquis de 
Castellano’s paper on Marguerite Rouzet, and M. 
Gailhard’s study of modern costume. There remains 
to notice here only a paper by M. Gervais on the Chinese 
question. It is amusing to note that he is struck with 
admiration for the energy of the English, whose action in 
effecting the commercial conquest of China he actually 
holds out to his own countrymen for imitation. This 
is certainly not what we are accustomed to hear in 
England. There must also be mentioned a description 
by M. Monprofit of the efforts which France is making 
to be worthily represented at the St. Louis Exhibition. 
The second April number contains the full text of a 
speech which M. Bunau-Varilla delivered in Paris last 
March on the subject of the Panama Canal, when the 
great engineer defended his action throughout the 
negotiations with eloquence and force. 

THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

The Revue de Paris for April is not at all bad, though 
the prominence which it gives to fiction naturally 
diminishes the amount of space available for articles 
of general interest. We have noticed elsewhere M. 
Berard’s paper on the revolt of Asia, an article on 
Chemulpo and Vladiv*stok by an anonymous lieutenant, 
and M. Gauthier’s study of the sanitary defence of 
Europe agaifist plague, cholera, etc. 

• The Anglo-French Agreement lends special interest to 
a paper by Lieiitenant-Colonel P^roz in the second April 


number, on the famous road of binder between the Niger 
and Lake Chad, The paper is illustrated by an interest¬ 
ing map which shows the boundary line between the 
French and English possessions. Colonel PiSroz gives a 
vivid account of the operations in 1901, in which he 
played so conspicuous a part. 

M. Claretie contributes some interesting personal recol¬ 
lections of M. Ernest Legouvd, who died last year. He 
does justice to the gaiety, wit, and intellectual detach¬ 
ment of this most delicate and charming writer, and he 
is able to give a particularly delightful unpublished frag¬ 
ment from his pen, entitled “ Histoire de ma Chambre.” 


LA REVUE. 

La Revue for April, though varied in interest, contains 
few specially quotable or topical articles. Perhaps the 
one to which most readers will first turn is that 
by Rende d’Ulmds on Lauredc Maupassant, a touchingly 
and beautifully written description of the last days of the 
novelist’s mother. * * 

M. dc Gallier contributes a long sketch of the life 
of Lucien Bonaparte, Napoleon’s foul years younger 
brother, about whom historians have troubled themselves 
little. There was little love lost between the brothers. 
While Napoleon was weaving kingdoms for himself, 
Lucien was protecting the arts, planting olive (trees on 
the Tusculum slopes, making verses. He was neverthe¬ 
less before all things a man of action, strong enough to 
stand up to Napoleon when he had cowed everyone else. 

“ In days of peril, in the supreme hours when the future 
and the fate of the clan were at stake, the real Bonaparte 
—was Lucien.” 

M. Mctchnikoff, discussing “The Individual among 
Animals and in Humanity,” says that the sinking of 
man’s individuality in order that he may the better per¬ 
form certain functions never has taken place and is never 
likely to do so, in spite of what is said about “ the third 
sex ” and modern femininism. In some insects all indivi¬ 
duality is entirely obliterated; in others, living in 
societies, the female becomes merely an egg-laying 
machine, the workers are fitted for work only, and use¬ 
less reproductivcly. The higher the animal the less the 
tendency for its individuality to be swamped for the 
common good—a great argument for Herbert Spencer's 
detestation of all that tended to reduce human beings to 
a dead level of mediocrity. 

Dr. Jules Regnault, discussing the “ N*Rays and 
Magic,” says that Professor Blondlot’s recent discovery 
of the N-rays must open the doors of science to a 
certain number of facts and theories up till now reiccte^ 
by scientists as belonging to the uncertain, unverifiabl* 
domain of the occult. The N-rays are radiations pro¬ 
duced by the most diverse sources of light; they can as 
retained by certain bodies—-gold, silver, iron, silex—but 
not in certain others—aluminium or wood. They are pro¬ 
duced by soluble ferments at the moment when these 
ferments act upon the materials which they are? trans¬ 
forming, and by all living things, whether of the vegetable . 
or animal kingdom. It seems as,if, in their theories of 
“ aura ” and personal magnetism; occultists were about 
to find a striking justification. • 

Other papers are the preface by Tolstoy, to William 
Lloyd Garrison’s biography, to appear this year; EHsee 
Reclus’s survey of the Russo-Japanese War, of which his 
opinion is that it means the eventual and inevitable 
secession of Indo-China to “ her brothers and educators, 
the Japanese and Chinese and the usual variety of 
literary articles and criticisms. 
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THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

THE first article in De Gids deals in an exhaustive 
manner with Collective Psychology ; that is the psychology 
of groups of persons, whether small (as exemplified by a 
dozenmenin a jury box) or large enough to be termed 
a crowd. The writer distinguishes between the groups, 
dividing them into castes, classes, associations, and so 
forth. In the homogeneous groups; such as castes and 
political associations, there is a predominating cause for 
particular expressions of feeling, and there is also a sense 
of responsibility ; whereas, in the heterogeneous groups 
{eg., tne ordinary crowd) the manifestations of sentiment 
are produced by any cause, and the individuals often 
follow a lead without being conscious of it. In this latter 
case of the crowd there is usually no feeling of responsi¬ 
bility ; if there is to be any punishment or reward, it 
cannot be allocated to any body as a wlioie, but must be 
meted out to some of the heterogeneous elements who 
may be recognised or arrested among the crowd. Such 
an article* as this shows how prone we are to follow one 
another like sheep, and how few really strong minds we 
have amongst ifs. Once in a crowd, for instance, we 
can scarcely prevent ourselves from doing as the rest do, 
and those who keep cool are the exceptions. 

The contribution on “Old Dutch Songs” in the same 
review contains a remark that will seem strange to many ; 
the writer speaks of the sweet-sounding tongue in which 
the old baras wrote those songs. To most people, Dutch, 
whether mediaeval or modern, would not appear sweet¬ 
sounding ; but who shall judge ? “ Those who speak 
English,” says one critic, “should not even attempt to 
sing! ” According to him, English was not made for 
the purpose of song; yet most of us will indignantly 
reject this verdict. German, too, hardly seems adapted 
for sweet singing; but if you listen to a boating party on 
a Swiss lake, carolling in the language of the Fatherland 
while enjoying the refreshing breeze of a summer night, 
you will be tempted to revise your opinion. Why not 
sweet-sounding Dutch ? 

On sc Eeuw has an article on the Iliad in the light of 
recent discoveries resulting from excavations on classic 
ground. Some of the data in the famous epic do not 
appear to be altogether accurate. The contribution, 
“Forerunners of a Better Time,” shows the condition of 
Dutch thought during the second half of the eighteenth 
century ; the people of the Low Countries were under the 
domination of French irreligious ideas and imbued with 
a certain amount of republicanism, so they did their best 
against England in order to assist in crushing her, 
»ecause her American colonies were trying to establish a 
epublic and were being helped by the French. Then 
came a change, and the writer tells us who they were 
flat took a leading part in the work of. amelioration. 
The most interesting of all the contributions, however, is 
that on Russia ahd England in the “ Middle East ” or 
Central Asia ; Persia is the chief scene of operations at 
the mflment, and the writer (“ Peregrinator ”) has a good 
deal of interesting material for his readers to mark and 
digest. Russian manufacturers find it more profitable to 
geft beyond their own* borders, so they are pushing on 
towards Persia, and Russia is thereby gaining a 
stronger and stronger hold on that country. Further- 
mOitdF Persia borrows from Russia, and her indebtedness 
at .present time is 34,000,000 roubles. In order to 
-arrest Russian incursions in Asia, Great Britain might 
try th make Persia another buffer Stale, but this would 
cost quite £300,000 a year, against the annuity of 
£1: >,001 now paid to the Ameer of Afghanistan. 
“ Peregrinator".speaks oftsa Russian treatyjvith Thibet, 


of Reviews. 

concluded some mofiths ago, but the article was pro¬ 
bably written prior to the advance of the British expedi¬ 
tion, which he would doubtless^ regard as another move 
in the game of Britain versus Russia in the Middle East. 

THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

The Nuova Antologia (April 1st) devotes its leading 
article and many illustrations—one of which is coloured— 
to an enthusiastic encomium of the great pretentious 
monument to Victor Emanuel near the Capitol, the 
erection of which has been for many years a grievance 
among all lovers of ancient Rome owing to the melancholy 
destruction of old buildings w-hich it has necessitated. 
“ Vaietta ” writes sympathetically about Pius X., motu 
propria, on church music, and looks forward to a reform 
on the lines laid down ; and in the unsigned political 
article of the month the review rejoices in the Anglo- 
French understanding, from which it augurs consider¬ 
able benefit to Italy. D. Chilori writes (April 16th) 
with much obvious anxiety concerning the future 
of what remains of the great Turin library; as a 
first step he suggests the appointmeift of an authoritative 
committee of management to decide on the broad lines 
of reconstruction to be followed, whether, for instance, 
it should be in future a University or a Town library'. 
“ Primo Levi ” discusses, with many literary allusions, 
the characteristics of the Abruzzi peasants. 

The Rivista Internazionale for March is an excep¬ 
tionally interesting number. Besides a learned article 
by the Editor, Professor Toniolo, on Herbert Spencer, 
it contains the first of a series of articles by Professor 
Brunhes of Fribourg and his wife on “ Women in Con¬ 
temporary Industry,” which gives evidence of an immense 
amount of research. The aim of the articles is first to 
prove from statistics the evei-increasing number of women 
workers in factories and workshops, and, secondly, to 
discuss “ what solutions are possible to-day in order to 
lead woman back towards the moral and social ideal of 
Christianity, and to allow her to fulfil her essential and 
providential social mission of motherhood, of a mother 
who nurses and educates her children, while governing, 
maintaining, and, we even say, creating the true domestic 
hearth.” 

The Rassegna Nasionale (April 1st) has begun the 
translation by Countess Sabina Parravicino of Fr. Cuth- 
beit’s “The Coming of the Friars to England,” a fresh 
proof of the interest taken in Franciscan literature at the 
present time. An anonymous German correspondent 
contributes a gloomy account of the politico-ecclesiastical 
situation in the Empire, regretting the power of Ultra- 
montanism, the narrowing effects of ecclesiastical control 
of education, and more especially the recent movement 
in favour of the multiplication of purely Catholic Univer¬ 
sities, with a view to deterring Catholic young men from 
frequenting the older State Universities. 

In Emporium (April) lovers of the Sienese school will 
find an admirably illustrated article on Lorenzetti’s > 
frescoes in the Palazzo Pubblico. 

The CivUtH Cattolica continues its series of contro¬ 
versial articles against the Abb <5 Loisv. The mid-April 
number publishes some interesting statistics concerning 
the Italians in New York City, \jjbo have" reached the 
enormous total of 370,000. How to provide for their 
spiritual welfare is so grave a problem, that*among other 
measures the.Archbishop of New York has made the 
learning of Italian compulsory on all candidates for the 
priesthood in his diocese. 



The Progress of 

HEALTH IN FRESH AIR. 

On the uplands of Hampshire, remote from town or 
village, the jaded town dweller, the victim whether of 
over-work or over-dissipation, can to-day follow out 
the nature cure, which until recently could only be 
practised under one of the well-known German phy¬ 
sicians on the Continent. Some two miles from the 



One of the Open Air Cottages. 


little station of Medsted a charming rest-cure home 
has been started by wo ladies with hospital experience 
for a limited number of invalids. A large bungalow, 
the principal feature of which is the high central dining- 
hall and a number of detached air- 
huts, supply accommodation for some 
fifteen patients. Air, light and 
sunshine, lest and fruit diet, baths 
and breathing exercises, take the 
place of drugs in curing insomnia, 
bracing shattered nerves, and restor¬ 
ing impaired digestions. 

It is, however, the so-called air- 
huts that constitute the main 
feature of the Sanatorium. They 
are attractive little two-roomed 
cottages, disposed, for perfect 
seclusion, in three enclosures, one 
for men, one for ladies, and one for 
children. Each room has windows 
on three sides, and is cimply but 
comfortably furnished as a sleeping 
apartment in tones of ^restful green. 

Patients are .encouraged to sleep 
with doof, and windows wide open, 


Applied Science. 

and step from the room oh to the dewy grass 
witfy bare feet for an early morning stroll. Baths 
too may be taken out of doors and are considered 
highly beneficial. At Medsted the patient practises 
the art of being idle in the open air, and for in¬ 
somnia, anaemia, and overwrought nerves the 
treatment is wonderfully successful. Hours that 
seem impossible in London become natural at 
Medsted, and after a long day in the strong fresh 
air it is easy to fall asleep at ten o’clock in the 
silent loneliness of an air-hut. 

A word must be said as to the diet. Fruit, both 
stewed and raw, nuts and vegetables of every kind, 
plasmon and brown bread, eggs, cheese, and butter 
form its main ingredients. Pints of' milk are con¬ 
sumed, but it is pleasant to know that tea and coffee 
are openly tolerated, though not recommended. It is 
remarkable what even a temjwrary change of food 
may effect in many instances, and no one pledges 
themselves for the future by following for a week or 
two a course of diet which is commending itself more 
and more to physicians. In conclusion, it must be 
said that it is not necessary to he very ill to go to 
Medsted ; fresh air, rest, and a simple diet are good 
at times for all town dwellers. What is claimed by 
this most modern of sanatoria is that it supplies all 
these things in a more perfect and rational manner 
than is possible at present in a private house. 
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The Review of REVifws. 


ELECTRICITY IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 

In the World's IVork there is painted a delightful 
picture of the Household of the Future, when 
electricity is properly installed:— 

, It « a trite saying that we are far behind America in the use 
of electricity for practical 'purposes, yet even in this country 


Ire glad to learn of the manifold uses to which the Yankee 
housewife is able to put these current-bearing wires. Electric 
fans arc fairly well-known here for ventilating purposes, 
bpt there is seldom any heat severe enough to require 
their u*e for small buildings. According to a recent ismj 
of* the Saentifi: Amineau, the fatiguing treadmill of the 
sewing-machine is clone away with, and the work is per* 
{Otmc 1 by a little electric motor about a foot high and 
six or seven inches broad, which gets its power from the 
ordinary lighting circuit, and, changing this to mechanical move* 
• ment, transmits it to the sewing-machine through a friction 
•wheel bearing on the starting-wheel of the 
machine. The speed can be very delicately 
regulated by means of a small lever, and 
the machine can be as quickly started or 
•stopped as by foot power. The operator 
can assume any easy, comfortable position, 
as the only duty required is to steer the cloth 
under the needle. Even an invalid can 
safely operate a machine thus driven. 

The electrically-heated flat-iron possesses 
the advantages of maintaining an even 
temperature, which continues as long, as 
the device is connected with the electric 
circuit. The iron heats up in a few minutes, 
and is very handy, especially for occupants 
of flats and apartments, in laundering small 
articles. It is also particularly useful for 
pressing a pair of trousers and smoothing 
out the wrinkles in a coat. 

There is also an electric “hot-water” 
bag, which might better be termed “hot 
-wire” bag, for, instead of being filled 
with hot water, it contains coils of fine 
flexible wire which are heated on passing 
the current through them. The bag heats 
■up in five minutes, and as is the case of 
the electric flat-iron, it possesses the advan¬ 
tages of yielding a uniform degree of heat as 
long as it is in use. This is certainly a long 
step in advance of the hot-water bags now 
commonly used, which have to be refilled 
5# with hot water every fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and even then a uniform heat is 

f t maintained. 

All of these are set to work merely, 
by inserting a plug attached to a long wire 
ipto-any lamp wiihwhe bulb removed. B,ut 
the electric curling-iron heaters found th 
many new hotels work automatically, The 1 
sljip$ttg bf*the iron into the heating chamber 
turiw ; the current on, and the withdrawing, 
oLpe iron turns it off. They are popular 
heeftuse they do away with black smears of* 
sOot ihat the heating of a curling-iron in a 
occasions, 1 . 

f^raelhetric chafing-dish shows still another 
■ t^apidijfoet^lssky in the home. It ; is really a 
• can be regulated at will. 

tthHw*W intensity of heat, %• 

traveller will And this stove; particularly 
•Useful, It can be carried in the overcoat 
pocket, and In a hotel roQU^ on a train, on General View 


board steamer, or wherever an electric plug is available the 
little stove can be set up ar.d .used for preparing coffee, tea, 
Welsh rarebit, etc. 

Aside from these electrical devices, there are many others 
which are coming into practical use. Electric griddles, cake 
irons, toasters, ceieal boilers, and coffee urns aresbut a few of the 
many devices which a:c now finding their way into homes 
equ ! pped with electricity. 

SIR HIRAM MAXIM’S LATEST INVENTION, 

The veteran inventor of Ihe Maxim gun has turned 
his energies to more peaceful objects, and has in his 
latest invention contributed to the gaiety of the 
world. A novel roundabout, in which the passengers 
sit in fish-shaped boats, suspended front poles, it far 
surpasses in excitement the old roundabouts of the 
village fairs. A speed of forty miles an hour may be 
attained, the fish flying out nearly horizontally. Thus 
the doorway by which the passengers enter the cars 
becomes the floor. 





of the New Roundabout invented by Sir Hiram 
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The Fe§gress of Applied Science. 


MEASURING THE PERFUME OF FLOWERS. 

In the proceedings of the French Biological Society, 
reported in the Revue SeUntifique , there is an account 
of a new method for measuring the amount of perfume 
emitted by Rowers. This method, devised by Drs. 
Billard and Dieulafd, is based on the viscosity and 
tension of liquids. The essence of different flowers 
is liquefied and passed through a fine membrane. The 
number of drops penetrating in a given time, with a 
certain other factor of quantity, indicates the amount 
of perfume in the flowers. For example, in a fixed 
quantity of solvent liquid (water and alcohol), from 
three drops of essence of mint were transfused one 
hundred and twelve drops of perfume in fifteen minutes 
and fifteen seconds; and from two drops of lavender, 
one hundred and twenty-six drops in fourteen minutes 
and fifty-three seconds. _ 

ABOUT CELLULOID. 

An account of the history of the invention and 
development of celluloid is given by Drs. Thabius 
and Hulbault in th% Revue SeUntifique. Celluloid (a 
mixture of gun-cotton and camphor, solidified by the 
action of alcohol) was discovered, probably in 1855, 
by a Welshman named Parkes, who declared he had 
invented a substitute for gutta-percha, which he called 
Parkesine. Ten years later one Spiers, of Birming¬ 
ham, established in London the British Xyloid Com¬ 
pany, to manufacture xyloid, which was really the 
modern celluloid. The modem product, with the 
modern name, however, in its latest development, is 
the work of two Americans, the brothers Hyatt, of 
Newark, N. J. The writers go on to explain the process 
of manufacture and the various uses of the product, pay¬ 
ing particular attention to its explosiveness, and how 
this may be guarded against. The Russo-Japanese 
war, they declare, has so raised the‘price of camphor, 
which comes principally from the Japanese colonial 
possession, Formosa, that some substitute for camphor 


will have to be discovered. They enumerate the 
objects usually made from celluloid, which make quite 
a list, including surgical apparatus, dental “ fixings," 
jewels, pencils, pins, piano-keys, rulers, billiard balls, 
writing tablets, umbrella handles, knife handles, and 
many other small articles which come under the 
general head of articles de Paris. 


MOTOR-CARS ON RAILS. 

Motor-cars on rails are the latest novelty in 
locomotion for Londoners. On the Great Western 
Company’s new line from Westboume Park to 


iu» M. 



By couttery of the ** Morning Leader."\ 

Southall, which was opened to the public on 
May 2nd, a motor-car service is to be a permanent 
feature. The experiment has already been tried with 
success on the great Western Railway Company’s 
main line in the Stroud Valley. 

The cars will run every hour, but on the branch 
line, from Southall to Brentford, there is to be a half- 
hourly service. 

The cars, which are similar to those in the Central 
London Railway trains, are propelled by steam motor 
engines, and can be driven from either end, 

A motor-car is far cheaper to run than an ordinary 
train, and has the added advantage of greater speed. 



iMfirfog . Coach to be used oh tfe G-W.R. between Westboume Pnrkand Scuthnll, and 
. on other Loop Lines. 

















• The Book of the Month. 


“The Magnetic North,” by' Miss Elizabeth Robins.* ^ 


*JT»HISis a living book; the characters live and 

J[ endear themselves to the reader. It is impossible 
to read parts of it without a lump in the throat 
and tears in the eyes. It is real, it grips the imagination 
in a way that few modern books do, and few older 
ones either, for that matter. It is a wonderful 
bopk—one of the best books written by a woman, 
and one which any author might have been proud to 
own- Its achievement is the portraiture of life rather 
than the evolution of a plot, but because it is a living 
book it will last. Looking back through literature, this 
fact is demonstrated more clearly than any other: that 
it is the books whose characters live that endure from 
generation to generation. “The Magnetic North" 
recalls the only other book enjoying a wide circula¬ 
tion—Jack London’s “ Cry of the Wild ”—which has 
dealt with the same part of the world's surface. It is 
remarkable that two such books should have appeared 
within so short a space of time. In the “ Magnetic. 
North ” we have the fuller story, a more completely 
worked out study of character. Jack London sur¬ 
passes himself in painting the character of a dog; 
Miss Robins depicts those of men, and real men at 
that. Het;s is the greater task, and therefore the 
greater result crowns her success. There is, there can 
be, no comparison between the books, they are both 
gems of writing, but we may be forgiven if we linger 
longer over the story of the men than over that of the 
dog. 

BOUND FOR THE KI.ONDYKE. 

Of course, they were bound for the Klondyke. Every creature 
in the North-West was bound for the Klondyke. Men from the 
South too, and from the East, had left their ploughs and their 
pens, their factories, pulpits, and easy chairs, each man like a 
magnetic needle suldcnly set free and turning sharply to the 
, North; all set pointing that self-same way since that July day in 
’97, when the Excelsior sailed into San ’Frisco harbour, bringing 
from the uttermost regions at the top of the map close upon a 
million dollars in nuggets and in gold dust. 

Some distance this side of the Arctic Circle, on the right bank 
of the Yukon, a little detachment of that great army pressing 
northward had been wrecked early in the month of September. 

j|£rhus Miss Robins begins her story and introduces 
the central figures, who are to play their separate 
parts, reveal theirtnmost natal* under the influence 
of the magnetic North. Already this is beginning to 
tell on the^men, struggling for 'their lives in the two 
small boats on the rivy, buffeted by current and 
Wit^, battling with the ice. So vivid is the description 
, that #e do not wonder when one of the men, coated 
with ice and discouraml, gives up rowing, nearly 
sen&qg the boat to its doom, saying in excuse: “ It 
.afei$ a river,. anyhow, this ain’t. It’s plain, simple 
HeR .add 'water,". How close, to partitive man the 

j * PabLxbadty William Heinemann. Price 6s. 


danger made them all is shown by the quick order of 
one of the men in the boat: “ If you can’t row, take 
the rudder! Damnation! That—that rudder! Quick, 
or we’ll kill you / ” , 

EIGHT MONTHS OF WINTER. 

Finally, this boat is beached, the other having been 
overturned, with loss of stores, but no loss of life, and 
the men look around at the place where they will have 
to spend eight months of winter:— 

“ We’ve been travelling just eight weeks to arrive at this,” 
said the Kentuckian, looking at the desolate scene with a home¬ 
sick eye. 

“ We’re not only pretty far from home,” grumbled another, 
“ we’re still thirteen hundred miles away from the Klondyke,” 

These unenlivening calculations were catching. 

“ We’re just abjut twenty-five hundred miles from the nearest 
railroad or telegraph, and, now that winters down on us, exactly 
eight months from anywhere in the civilised world.” 

Then this queer little company—a Denver bank clerk, an 
ex schoolmaster from Nova Scotia, an Irish-American lawyer 
from San Francisco, a Kentucky “ Colonel,” who had never 
smelt powder, and “ the Boy ” (who was no boy at all, but a man 
of twenty-two)—these five set to work felling trees, clearing 
away the snow, and digging foundations for a couple of log 
cabins—one for the Trio, as they called themselves, the other for 
the Colonel and the Boy, 

THE MEMBERS OF THE PARTY. 

It is with the latter two that the story has chiefly to 
do, these are the heroes of the piece. It is easy for 
Miss Robins to enter into the feelings of the Ken r 
tuckian, because is she not also from the South ? and 
as to the Boy—the writer has so manifest an affection 
for him that all her readers will unconsciously regard 
him with affection and believe in his character. “ The 
Colonel was a big, tanned fellow, nearly forty, eldest 
of the party,” who was not going to the Kloadyke for 
the gold so much as for the excitement; by the party 
“ he was well liked and a little feared, except by the 
Boy, who liked him * first rate,’ and feared him not 
at all. They had promptly adopted each other before 
they discovered that it was necessary to have one or 
more 4 pardners.’ ” 

The Boy, Morris Barnet, hoped to find enough in 
the Klondyke to buy back his old home for himself .and 
his sister. The other men, too, had had experience of 
roughing it. 44 Jimmie O’Flynn, of 'Frisco, the Irish- 
American lawyer, had seen something of frontier life 
and fled it, and MacCann, the Nova Scotian school¬ 
master, had spent a month in one of the Caribou 
camps, and, on the strength of that, proudly accepted 
the nickname of “the miner.” Potts, the Denver 
clerk, had no experience, but had developed an 
extraordinary handiness with his hands, 

THE Bid CABIN. 

At first they- lived in the; tent until they could build 
their cabins for the winter, The Colonel and the Boy 
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decided to build a large cabin, in which the stores 
should be kept, while the other three men, despite their 
experience, “ built a Small ramshackle cabin with a 
tumbledowiigfireplace, which served them so ill that 
they ultimately spent all their waking hours in the 
more comfortable quarters of the Colonel and the 
Boy." 

The Boy made a window of bottles, but it was the 
great stone chimney and the rock fireplace which were 
the pride of the camp. The fireplace was the joint 
work of all, but under the guidance of the Colonel, 
it was fired to make one “ just like down South.” 

It was two and a half feet deep, three and fa half feet high, 
and four feet wide, and when furnished with ten-inch back logs, 
packed in glowing ashes, and laid one above another, with a 
roaring good blaze in front of birch and spruce, that fire would 
take a lot of beating, _as the Boy admitted, “even in the fat-pine 
Florida country.” 

One morning they woke to find all still, the conflict over, 
the Yukon frozen from bank to bank. No sound from that day 
on; no more running water for a good seven months. 

The Boy discovered* some Pymeut Indians in the 
woods, the first neighbours the men had seen, and 
brought them in to give them food. The chief Indian, 
Prince Nicholas of Pymeut, spoke English, and had 
been converted by the Jesuits up the river at Holy 
Cross. 

Meanwhile things were not going smoothly in the 
household. Mac was taking to drink and Potts was 
not much better. The Colonel assumed command of 
the camp in place of Mac. The description of how 
he fought out with the latter the problem of secret 
drinking is full of touches of human nature ; he suc¬ 
ceeded in raising up the best that was in Mac by 
Teminding him that he was “ a man we all believed 
in, who was going to help us pull through.” The 
camp receives a visit from Father Wills of the Jesuit 
Mission, who makes a great impression on the Boy. 

The Colonel and the Boy made up their minds that, whatever 
else they had or had not, they would have a warm house to live 
in. And when they had got it, they would have a “blow-out” 
to celebrate the achievement. 

MAC AND THE JESUIT FATHER. 

The Boy wanted to invite the Jesuit Father to the 
blow-out, but was worried as to how he could induce 
the Calvinist Mac to agree to this. Mac was a 
naturalist and a collector, and the Boy, having dis¬ 
covered a mammoth, broke the two pieces of news to 
him at the same time without, however, making much 
impression. Next morning the Boy left the cabin 
•early and soon after was followed by Mac, who did 
not find him but fell in with the Jesuit Father and 
Nicholas. The Boy was not there, but there was a 
little Esquimaux boy, weak with starvation, who at 
•once saluted Mac as “ Farva." He won his way to 
MIc’s heart, and he was no longer the rough miner 
but the tender father thinking of the boy whom he 
had left behind. Itris a beautiful description, full of 
pathos. Mac was carrying little Kaviak with Father 
Wills beside him. 

They went on in silence till Mac said, “ It’s on account of my 
boy I came up here.” 


“Oh!” 

“ It didn’t use to matter if a man was poor and self-taught, 
but in these days of competition it's different. A boy must have 
chances if he’s going to fight the battle on equal terms. Of course 
some boys ain’t worth botherin’ about. But my boy—well, he 
seems to have something in him.” 

The priest listened silently, but with that look of brotherliness 
on his face that made it easy to talk to him. 

“ It doesn’t really matter to those other fellows.” Mac jerked 
his hand towards the camp. “ It’s never so important to men 
—who stand alone—but l've got to strike it rich over yonder." 
He lifted his head, and frowned defiantly in the general direc¬ 
tion of the Klondyke, thirteen hundred miles away. ** It’s my 
one chance,”, he added, half to himself. “ It means everything 
to Bob and me. Education, scientific education, costs like 
thunder.” 

“ In the United States?” 

“ Oh, I mean to send my boy to the old country. I want 
Bob to be thorough.” 

The priest smiled, but almost imperceptibly. 

“ How old is he ?” * 

“Oh, ’bout as old as this youngster.” Mac spoke with 
calculated indifference. 

“ Six or thereabouts ? ” 

“ No, four and a half. But he’s bigger-” 

“ Of course." 

“ And you can sec already—he’s got a lot in him.” 

Father Wills nodded with a conviction that brought Mac 
nearer confession than he had ever been in his life. 

“ You sec," he said quite low, as if the words were dragged 
out with pincers, “the fact is—my married life—didn't pan out 
very well. And I—ran away from home as a little chap—after 
a lickin'—and never went back. But there’s one thing I mean 
to make a success of—that’s my boy.” 

Mac made no objections to the inclusion of Father 
Wills in the party in the big cabin. The blow-out 
was a great success, Father Wills, Mac, Prince 
Nicholas, and the Boy all doing their share. The 
humour with which it is described makes the scene 
stand vividly before the reader, and we can almost 
see the big cabin, crowded with the various human 
forces, to which Miss Robins has given names, from 
Kaviak the baby to Father Wills, the highly-educated 
priest, filled with spiritual fervour. The latter invites 
the Boy to come and visit Holy Cross. Kaviak 
remains at the big cabin. 

THE SHAMAN AT PYMEUT. 

The Boy soon after obtains his great desire and is 
able to go to the Indian settlement at Pymeut, where 
Nicholas and his family live. Miss Robins gives us 
a vivid idea of the home life of these the earliest 
dwellers in the Klondyke, the younger ones bearing 
the traces of the educajjpn given them by the Jesuits, 
and all, old and youhgpilike, tom between allegiance 
to their medicine man and the medicine men of the 
Mission. Nicholas’s father, the old chief,' has long 
been ill, and on the very day of the Boy’s arrival it 
has been decided to try the Shaman, the medicine 
man. As Nicholas naively puts it, '* You savvy, ol’ 
father try white medicine—fiiur winter, four summer. 
No good. 01 ’ father say, * Me well man ? Good 
friend Holy Cross, good friend Russian Mission. Me 
ol’ ? Me sick ? Send for Shaman.’ ’* And that night 
the Shaman comes into the ingloo of the old chief. 

Everyone made way fori him. • • He jerked his loosely 
jointed body over to the rick man, lifted the s^al-oil lamp with 
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his shaky old lthnds, and looked at the patient long and steadily. 
When he had set the lamp down again, with a grunt, he put his 
black thumb cm the wick and squeezed out the light. When he 
came hack to the fire, which had burnt low, he pulled open his 
parki and drew out an ivory wand, and a Jong eagle’s feather 
with a fluffy white tuft of some sort at the end. He deposited 
Obese solemnly, side by side, on the ground, about two feet 
apart. 

Turning round to the dying fire, he took a stick, and with 
Nicholas’s help gathered the ashes up and laid them over the 
smouldering brands. 

. The ighloo was practically dark. No one dared speak save 
tire yet unabashed devil in the sick man, who muttered angrily. 
Xtwss curious to see how the coughing of the others, which in 
the' Kachime had been practically constant, was here almost 
silenced. Whether this was achieved through awe and respect 
for file Shaman, or through nervous absorption in the task he 
hud undertaken, who shall say ? 

The Boy felt rather than saw that the Shaman had lain down 
between the ivory wand and the eagle’s feather. Kach man sat 
as still as death, listening, staring, waiting. 

Presently a little jet of flame sprang up out of the ashes. The 
Shaman lifted his head angrily, saw it was no human hand that 
had dared turn on the light, growled, and pulled something else 
from under his inexhaustible parki. The Boy peered curiously. 
The Shaman seemed to be shutting out the olfensive light by 
wrapping himself up in something, head and all. 

What’s he doing now T ” the Boy ventured to whisper under 
cover of the devil’s sudden loud remonstrance, the sick man at 
tiiis point breaking into ghastly groans. 

“ He puts on the Katulaykn. Sh ! ” 

The Shaman, still enveloped head and body, began to beat 
soft.lv, keeping time with the eagle’s feather. You could follow 
the faint gleam of the ivory wand, but on what it fell with that 
hollow sound no eye could see. Now, at intervals, he uttered 
a cry, a deep bass danger note, singularly unnerving. Someone 
answered in a higher key, and they kept this up in a kind of 
rude sharply timed duet, till one by one the whole group of 
natives was gathered into the swing of it, swept along involun¬ 
tarily, it would seem, by some magnetic attraction of the 
rhythm. 

“Ung hi yah! Ah-ha-yah ! Yah-yah-yah !’’ was the 
chorus to that deep recurrent cry of the Shaman. Its accom¬ 
panying drum-note was muffled like far-off thunder, conjured out 
of the earth by the ivory wand. 

Presently a scream of terror from the bundle of skins and 
hones in the corner. 

The sick man cried aloud. A frenzy seemed to seize the 
Shaman, lie raised his voice in a series of blood-curling shrieks, 
then dropped it, moaning, whining, then bursting suddenly into 
diabolic laughter, bellowing, whispering, ventriloquising with 

S uite extraordinary skill. The dim and foetid cave might indeed 
e full of devils. 

If the hideous outcry slackened but an instant yon heard the 
sick man raving with the preternatural strength of delirium, or of 
mad resentment. For some time it seemed a serious question 
lUtto who would come out ahead. Just as you began to feel 
that the old Chief was at the end of his tether and ready to 
give up the ghost, the Shaman, suddenly rising with a demoniac 
ydl, flung himself down on the floor in a convulsion. His 
body writhed horribly ; be kicked and snapped and quivered. 

When at last the convulsive movements quieted and the 
Shaman lay like one dead, except for an occasional faint twitch, 
the boy realised for the first time that the sick man too was 
dumb. Dead! The only sound now was the wind up in the 
workl^above. Even the dog was still. 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE SHAMAN. 

The spell was broken by the arrival of an indignant 
father Pau), the most stern of all the* missionaries at 
Holy Cross, who breaks up the assembly, upbraids 
the Boy.andtends the old man. After his departure 
» council is held,; and tit is decided that the ‘ol’ 


father,” who has recovered marvellously, Nicholas, 
and the Boy, shall go with dog-sled the sixty miles to- 
the Mission to make penance.* The Shaman had to 
give presents, and so the Indians prepay their gifts, 
for the Jesuit fathers. * 

The Boy and the two Indians push on to the 
Mission through the snow and ice. Suddenly die 
Boy looked up, and 

In the middle of the open spice a wooden cross stood up, 
encrusted with frost crystals, and lifting gleaming arms-out of 
the gloom twenty feet or so above the heads of the people. 

“ Funny thing for an Agnostic,” he admitted to himself 
"but I’m right glad to see a Christian sign.” And as he 
knocked at the door of the big, two-story log-house on the left, 
he defended himself 1 “ It’s the swing back of the pendulum 
after a lug dose of Pymcut and heathen tricks. I welcome it as. 
a mark of the White man," He looked over his shoulder a 
little defiantly at the Holy Cross. Recognition of what the 
high white apparition was had given him a queer jolt, stirring 
unsuspected things in imagination and in memory. He had 
been accustomed to see that symbol all his life, and it had never 
spoken to him before. Up here it cried aloud, and dominated 
the scene. “ Humph l” he said to Ihimsfjf, " to look at you a 
body ’d think ‘ The Origin’ had never been written, and 
Spencer and lluxley bad never been born.” lie knocked 
again, and again tiirned about to scan the cross. 

AT THE MISSION OF HOLY CROSS. 

At the Mission the penitential party falls into the 
arms of Father Paul, who attacks the Boy on the sins 
of the prospectors and miners with regard to the 
Indians. 

“ Father Brachet! Father Wills ! ” .a voice called without. 

The door-knob turned under the Boy’s hand, and before he 
could more than draw back, a whiff of winter blew into the 
room, and a creature stood there such as no man looks to find 
on his way to an Arctic gold camp. A girl of twenty odd, with 
the face of a saint, dressed in. the black habit of the Order of 
Saint Anne. 

It was Sister Winifred. Thus the Boy had revealed 
to him one who will have more to do with his future 
life and actions than he knows himself, more, one 
is sure, than is told in the book. In the presence of 
the Father Superior, Father Brachet, the luckless trio 
make their confession—to a very sympathetic judge. 
Dissatisfied with the Boy as a spokesman, the ol’ Chief 
•offers a beautiful lynx-skin as a gift to propitiate. 
The Father signs him to take it away. 

Nicholas approached trembling, but no doubt remembering how- 
necessary it had been to add to the Shaman’s offering before lie 
would consent to listen with favour to Pymeut prayers, he pulled 
out of their respective hiding-places about his person a caft-ved 
ivory spoon and an embroidered birch-skin pouch, advanced 
boldly under the fire of the Superior’s keen eyes and sharp words, 
and laid the further offering on the lynx-skin at his feet. 

"Take zem away,” said the priest, interrupting his brief 
homily and standing up. "Don’t you understand yet that we 
are your friends wizzout money and wizzout price 1 We do not 
wont zese sings. Shaman takes ivories from the poor, furs from 
ze shivering, and food from zem zat starve. And he gives; 
nossing in return—nossing f Take zese sings away; no flue 
wants zem at Holy Cross !" 

The culprits were forgiven, and the Indians 
admonished with a few sentences about the gentle¬ 
ness of Christ with the ignorant, and how offended the 
Heavenly Father was when those who knew the true 
God descended tu idolatrous practices, and how 
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entirely He could be depended upon to punish wicked 
people. 

“Ol’ Chief nodded vigorously and with sudden excitement. 
* Me jus 1 like God.’ ” 

“ Hein ? ”* 1 

“Oh, yes. Me no stan’ wicked people. When me young me 
kill two ol’ squaws—witches 1 ” With an outward gesture of his 
lean daws he swept these wicked ones off the face of the earth, 
like a besom of the Lord. 

It is by touches like this that Miss Robins enables 
us to understand the innate simplicity and innocence 
of the natives. She never forgets their point of view, 
and makes them talk as white people dressed in Indian 
garments and skin. • 

“gold, gold, plenty of gold.” 

A dying miner, who makes restitution of his wrongs 
on his deathbed, introduces suddenly the element of 
gold into the scene. The Boy cannot help himself, 
but eagerly questions the dying ( man as to the gold 
prospects in the mining region from which he had 
come. * * 

They went out, the old head bent, and full of thought; the 
young head high, and full of dreams. Oh, to reach this Minook, 
where there was “ plenty of gold, plenty of. gold” before the 
spring floods brought thousands. What did any risk matter ? 
Think of the Pymeuts doing their sixty miles over the ice just to 
apologise to Father Brachct for being Pymeuts. This other, 
this white man’s penance might, would, involve a great mortifi¬ 
cation of the flesh. What then? The reward was propor¬ 
tionate—“ plenty of gold.” The faint whisper filled the air. 

A little more hardship, and the long process of fortune¬ 
building is shortened to a few months. No more office grind. 
No more anxiety for those one loves. 

Gold, plenty of gold, while one is young and can spend it 
gaily—gold to buy back the Orange Grove, to buy freedom and 
power, to buy wings, and to buy happiness I 

THF. MONOTONY AND THE MEN. 

Meanwhile at the camp the rest of the men have 
been growing more and more tired of the monotony. 
The Boy, on his return, is much surprised to discover 
the change and asks the Colonel what has brought it 
about 

Their eyes had dropped down that last stretch of the snow 
slope, across the two miles of frozen river, and ran half round 
the wide horizon line like creatures in a cage. Whether they 
liked it, or whether they didn't, for them there was no way 
out. 

“ It’s the awful stillness.” The Colonel arraigned the distant 
ice-plains. 

They sat there, listening, as if they hoped their protest might 
bring some signal of relenting. No creature, not even a 
crystal-coated willow-twig, nothing on all the ice-bound stirred 
by as much as a hair; no mark of man past or present broke the 
gray monotony; no sound but their two voices disturbed the 
stillness of the world. 

It vyas a quiet th$t penetrated, that pricked to vague alarm, 
Already botn knew the sting of it well. 

“ It’s the kind of thing that gets on a fella’s nerves,” said the 
Colonel. “ I don't know as I ever felt helpless in any part of 
the world before. But a man counts for precious little up here. 
Do you notice how you come to listen to the silence 1 ” 

Slowly but surely the deadly monotony tells upon 
them all. 

In the state of lowered vitality to which the poor, ill-cooked 
t food, the cold and lock of exercise, was slowly reducing them, 

' they talked to one another less and less as the time went on, 
and more and more—silently and each against his will—grew 


hypersensitive to the shortcomings and even to (he innocent 
“ ways ” of the other fellow. 

Not Mac’s inertia alone, but his trick of sticking out his jaw 
became an offence, his rasping voice a torture. The Boy’s 
occasional ebullition of spirits was an outrage, the Colonel's 
mere size intolerable. O’Flynn's brogue, which had amused 
them, grew to be just part of the hardship and barbarism that 
had overtaken them like an evil dream, coercing,^subduing all 
the forces of life. 

A CALVINIST INQUISITOR. 

During this period Kaviak is the only element of 
joy in the camp, and to him sorrow was to come, A 
sad little tragedy is told how the' little fellow, was 
suspected of having stolen syrup, in reality eaten by 
Potts, and severely punished by his “ farva ” IVlac for 
not telling the truth. Kaviak attempts to drown him¬ 
self, and is only rescued in the nick of time. When 
he is recovered in the Big Cabin, the Calvjnistic Mac, 
who would hold up his hands with horror at a mention 
of the Inquisition, again taxes the boy with his crime. 
He does not mean to be cruel, in fact he loves the 
boy almost as a father, but he must be stern. 

But Kaviak, casting about for charms to disarm the awful 
fury of the white man—able to endure with dignity any reverse 
save that of having his syrup spilt—cried out: ■ * ' 

“I solly—solly, our Farva- 

“I’m sorry too, Kaviak,” Mac interrupted, gathering tlie 
child up to him ; “ and we won’t either of tis do it any more.” 

CHRISTMAS. - , ' 

Christmas brings several visitors, to the -cabin.'. 
Two prospectors on their way up and Benham, the 
trader, who has a fine team of dogs and splendid furs. 
The latter speaks out plainly upon the uncertainty of ■, 
life on the mines. The prospectors are impressed by 1 
his apparent success and ask him to give them a tip. 
They cannot understand that he has not struck it rich. 
Benham, however, is frank enough. 

“ Every dollar that’s taken out of the Klondykc in gold-dust 
will cost three dollars in coin.” £ 

The mining enthusiasm of the camp was quenched 
when, suddenly, with dramatic appropriateness, -two 
miners from Minook arrive and announce themselves 
millionaires. All else is forgotten, all are eager to 
learn of the wealth that may be theirs. Only Ben- 
ham, the man who has been through it, counsels 
caution, and laughs at the statements of the new¬ 
comers. But he leaves the cabin, and there is no* 
longer any discord. The climax comes when ^the 
miners pour out gold, actual gold, onto the table. 

, MAC AND r#TTS OFF TO*MINOOK. 

There was no longer any holding the men back, 
and Mac and Potts set out with a hand-sled to buy. 
dogs and go to Minook. Eight days later they were* 
bade, having only made sixteen miles; but they had 
brought back drink, and this, added to the sttain of 
monotony, brought things to a crisis. Even the Boy 
and the Colonel have moments of tension. In the 
little cabin things are worse than that even. The 
stores are running low, owing, it is thought, to irregular 
helpings of the men. It is the deadly doing n: thing' ’ 
that tells on the nerves. A quarrel over .KiviakV ; 
food brings about a struggle, in which Potts’faan goes* 
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off; nobody is hurt, however. But as the Colonel 
saia:— 

“It can’t go on. . . . They—we—too—are like a lot of 
powder cans.” 

And of this there was no doubt. 

« THE BOY’S “LITTLE SCHEME." 

Early one morning the Boy attempts to steal away 
with his sled and two weeks’ provisions. The 
Colonel discovers him, and the following conversation 
ensues, before the Colonel announces his intention of 
going also:— 

The two men stood looking angrily at each other a moment, 
r nd then the Colonel politely enquired: 

“ What in hell are you doing ? ” 

“Coin’ to Minook.” 

“ The devil you are I ” 

“ Yes, the devil I am ! ’’ 

They stood measuring each other in the dim light, till the 
Colonel’s eyes fell on the loaded sled. The Boy’s followed. 

“ I've only taken short rations for two weeks. I left a state¬ 
ment in the cabin: it’s about a fifth of what’s my share, so 
there’s no need of a row.” 

* * • * * 

• “Look here, let’s talk sense. Somebody’s got to go, or 
there’ll be trouble. Potts says Kaviak. But what difference 
yould Kaviak make ? I’ve been afraid you’d get ahead of me. 
I’ve watched you for a week like a hawk watches chickens. 
But it’s clear I’m the one to go.” 

He pulled up the rope of the sled, and his little cargo lurched 
towards him. The Colonel stepped in front of him. 

“ Boy-” he began, but something was the matter with his 

voice; he could get no further. 

“ I'm the youngest,” boasted the other; “ and I’m the 
strongest, and—and I’m the hungriest.” 

The Colonel found a perturbed and husky voice in which to 
say: 

“ I didn’t know you were such a Christian.” , 

“ Nothin’ o' the sort.” 

, “ What's this but' —— ” 

“ Why, it’s just—just my little scheme.” 

“ You’re no fool. You know as well as I do you’ve got the 
devil’s own job in hand.” 

® “Somebody’s got to go,” he repeated doggedly. 

“ Look here,” said the Colonel, “you haven’t impressed me 
as being tired of life.” 

“ Tired of life 1 ” The young eyes flashed in that weird 
aureole of long wolf-hair. “ Tired of life 1 Well, I should 
pretty nearly think I wasn’t.” 

“ H’m 1 Then if it isn’t Christianity it must be because you’re 
young." 

“(lolly, man! it’s because I’m'hungry— hungry ! Great 
Jehosophat ! I could eat an ojj.” 

“ And you leave your grub behind, to be eaten by a lot 

of——” 

“ I can’t stand here argyfying with the thermometer down 

to-" 

The Boy began to drag the sled over the snow. 

* * * * 

THE COLONEL’S STORY. 

$ The Colonel bent his head, and stared at the smooth-trodden 
floor, at the edge of the buffalo skin. “ To tell the truth, I’ll be 

glad tOjgo, not only because of-" He hitched his shoulders 

lowardwthe corner whence came the hoarse and muffled breath¬ 
ing of the Denver clerk. “I’ll be glad to have something to 
k tire me out, so I’ll sleep—sleep too sound to dream. That’s 
what I came /or, not to sit idle in a God-damn cabin and think, 

thjnk-" He gdt up suddenly and strode^he tiny space from 

fire to door, a man transformed, with hands clenching, and dark 
4 ace almost evil. “They say the men who winter up here 
either tflce to drink or go mad, I begin to see it is so. It’s no 
place to do any forgetting in.?’ lie stopped suddenly before 


the Boy, with glittering eyes. “ It’s the country where your 
conscience finds you out. , 

“ I did a wrong once to a woman, Jen years ago," said the 
Colonel, speaking to the back-log, "although I loved her.” 
He raised nis hands to his eyes, with a queer choking sound. 
“ I* loved her,” he repeated, still with nis back to the Boy. 
“ By-and-by I could have righted it, but she—she wasn’t the 
kind to hang about and wait on a man’s better nature when once 
he’d shown himself a coward. She skipped the country ! ” 

He leaned his head against the end of the shelf over the fire, 
and said no more. 

“ Go back in the spring, find out where she is, and-” 

“ I’ve spent every spring and every summer, every fall and 
every winter until this one, trying to do just that thing.” 

“ You can’t find her ? ” 

“ Nobody can find her.” 

“ She’s dead-" 

“ She’s not dead ! ” 

The Boy involuntarily shrank back; the Colonel looked 
ready to smash him. The action recalled the older man to 
himself. 

“ I feel sure she isn’t dead,” he said more quietly, but 
still trembling. “No, no, she isn’t dead. She had some money 
of her own, and she went abroad. I followed her. I heard of 
her in Paris, in Rome. I saw her* onca in a droschky in 
Vienna; there I lost the trail. . . . Her people said she’d 
gone to Japan. I’m sure she wasn’t in the islands. I’ve spent 
my life since trying to find her—writing letters that always come 

back—trying-” His voice went out like a candle-wick, 

suddenly dying in the socket. Only the sleeper was audible for 
full five minutes. Then, as though he had paused only a 
comma's space, the Colonel went on : “I’ve been trying to put 
the memory of her behind me, as a sane man should. But some 
women leave an arrow sticking in your flesh that you can never 
pull out. You can only jar against it, and cringe under the 
agony of the reminder all your life long. . . . Bah ! Go out. 
Boy, and bring in your sled.” 

“Two days after, three men and a child stood in front of the 
larger cabin, saying good-hye to their two comrades who were 
starting out on snow-shoes to do a little matter of 625 miles of 
Arctic travelling, with two weeks’ scant provisioning, some tea 
and things for trading, bedding, two rifles, and a kettle, all 
packed on one little hand-sled.” 

A PATHETIC PRINCESS. 

The first day was not very successful, owing to the 
Boy falling into an ice-hole, and having to be revived 
at Pymeut. The Boy, misunderstanding the methods 
of Indian courtship, attempts to interfere to save a girl 
being courted, but only earns amusement, and not 
gratitude. It is only with difficulty that the Boy is 
able to escape from the Princess Muckluck, with 
whom he had had an animated discussion upon the 
courtships of the Alaska and the outside world. The 
Indian is shocked when he tells her that the girls 
there are not beaten because they are liked, and whfen 
asked to marry a man, agree. The Princess ejacu¬ 
lated, “Oh, an’ girl—just come—when he call? 
Oh ’h!” She dropped her jaw and stared. “No 
fight a little}" she gasped. “No scream quite 
small}" That evening the Boy finds that Muck- 
luck has followed them, explaining as her reason, 
“ I think I come help you find that onge 
grove.” She also recalls to the Boy’s mind that 
“ You say me nice girl ”; and ^electrifies him by 
adding, “Say? You say you no like girl scream, 
no like her fight. Heh? So, me—I come like 
your girls—quite, quite good. Heh ? ” Of all the 
characters in this book of splendidly real beings, 
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there is none who deserves and will receive so much 
sympathy as the poor Princess Muckluck. Seldom 
have we read anything more touching than her talk 
* with the Boy when he declares that, “ No nice girl 
ever goes Jjjmting,” even orange groves. 

“Me . . . lean cook"—she was crying now—“while you 
hunt. Good supper all ready when you come home.’’ 

He shook his head solemnly. 

“ Perhaps you don’t know "—she flashed a moment’s hope 
. through her tears—“ me learn sew up at Holy Cross. Sew up 
your socks for you when they open their mouths." But site 
could see that not even this grand new accomplishment availed. 

“Can help pull sled," she suggested, looking round a little 
wildly as if instantly to illustrate. ' “ Never tired," she added, 
sobbing and putting her hands up to her face. 

“ 1 tell you before, I not like your girls. I can go in winter 
as good as summer. I can hunt!’’ She turned on him fiercely. 
“Once I hunt a owel. Ketch him 1 jo ! ” She sniffed back 
her tears. “ I can do all kinds.” 

Finally convinced that there is nothing for her save 
to go home, the forlorn little Princess gives to the 
Boy her most precious possession—a medal bearing 
the image of the great Catherine of Russia—and dis¬ 
appears into thai milt. The Boy apparently sleeps 
peacefully—a thing not easily to be forgiven him. 

THE BOY AND SISTER WINIFRED. 

The two soon reach the Mission of the Holy Cross, 
and even the Colonel becomes reconciled to the 
Jesuits. The Boy is quite frank in his admiration. 
But it is Sister Winifred who has a great share in his 
conviction. He asks her :— 

“ How long have you been here ?” 

“Nearly two years.” 

“ Then how can you call it home ? ” 

“ I do that only that I may speak your language. Of course 
it is not my real home.” 

“ Where is the real home ? ’’ 

“ I hope it is in heaven,” she said, with a simplicity that took 
away all trace of cant or mere phrase-making. 

“ But you are young, and you may live a great, great many 
years.” 

• ***«*» 

“Yes,” she said in a level voice; “I shall grow old here, 
and here I shall be buried." 

“ I shall never understand it. I have such a longing for my 
home. 1 came here ready to bear anything that I might get it 
back.” 

She looked at him steadily and gravely. 

“ I may be wrong, but I doubt if you would be satisfied even 
if you got it back now.” 

“ What makes you think that T” he said sharply. 

“ Because ”—and she checked herself as if on the verge of 
something too personal—“you can never get back a thing you’ve 
lost. When tne old thing is there again you are not as you 
were when you lost it, and the change in you makes the old 
thing new—and strange. 

“You are going far beyond the mission ... so carry this 
with you. 1 hope it will guide you as it guides us.” 

On his way back to the Father’s house he kept looking at 
what Sister Winifred had given him—a Latin cross of saver 
scarce three inches long. At the intersection of the arms it 
bore a chased lozenge on which was a mitre ; above it the word 
“ Alaska,” and beneath the crossed keys of St. Peter and the 
letters “P.T.R." 

As he came near to where the Colonel and his hosts were, he 
slipped the cross into his pocket. His fingers encountered 
Muckluck’s medal. Upon some wholly involuntary impulse he 
withdrew Sister Winifred’s gift and transferred it to another 
'pocket. But he laughed to himself. “ Both sort 0’ charms after 


all," and again he looked at the big cross and the heaven above 
it, and down at the domain of the Inua, the jealous god of the 
Yukon. * 

The Fathers point out the difficulties of the trail, and 
attempt to dissuade the daring two. Finding this 
impossible, they insist on their taking a good rest 
before they leave. 

THE GREAT WHITE SILENCE. 

Then on the long trail into the Great White 
Silence, the sled growing heavier and heavier every 
mile, the two began to realise that “ all other trials 
of brotherhood pale before the strain of life on the 
Arctic trail.” Details of ordinary life became immense 
questions and sufficient reasons for serious quarrels 
between these two men, who were real “ pardners ” 
and friends. The transition is admirably worked out, 
and yet we are never allowed to forget the real feel¬ 
ings deep down in their hearts. The Colonel went 
snow-blind, and, while the Boy was pulling the sled 
ahead, dropped behind and was lost. The Boy began 
at once the search in the silence. 

He stood an instant after his voice died and listened to the 
quiet. Yes, the people were right who said nothing was so hard 
to bear in this country of hardship—nothing ends by being so 
ghastly—as the silence. No bird stirs. The swift-flashing fish 
are sealed under ice, the wood creatures gone to their under¬ 
ground sleep. No whispering of the pointed firs, stiff, snow- 
clotted ; no swaying of the scant herbage sheathed in ice or 
muflled under winter’s wide white blanket. No greater hush'can 
reign in the interstellar spaces than in winter on the Yukon. 

“ Colonel ! " 

Silence—like a negation of all puny tilings, friendship, human 
life. • , 

“Colonel.” 

.Silence. No wonder men went mad up here when they didn’t 
drown this silence in strong drink. 

“A DIRECT ANSWER TO PRAYER.” 

At last he stumbles across the Colonel, but “ he 
had found him delivered over to that treacherous 
sleep that seldom knows awaking." How to save 1 
him ? To drag a man of the Colonel’s weight all. 
the way to the wood was impossible. He couldn’t 
get him eighty yards. 

If he left him and went for the sled and fuel, the man would 
be dead by the time he got back. If he stayed they would both 
be frozen in a few hours. It was pretty horrible. 

He felt faint and dizzy. It occurred to him that he would 
pray. He was an agnostic all right, but the Colonel was past - 
praying for himself; and here was his friend, an agnostic—here 
he was on his knees. He hadn’t prayed since he was a little chap 
down in the South. How did the prayers go ? “ Our Father ” 
—he looked up at the reddening Aurora—“ Our Father, who 

art in heaven-” His eyes fell agaifl on his friend. He 

leapt to his feet like a wild animal, and began to go at the 
Colonel with his fists. The blows rained thick on the chest of 
the prostrate man, but he was too well protected to feel more* 
than the shock. But now they came battering down, under the* 
ear—right, left as the man turned blindly to avoid them—on 
the jaw, even on the suffering e^es, ‘and that at last stung the 
sleeper into something like consciousness. * 

He struggled to Ms feet with a roar like a wounded bull, 
lunging heavily forward as the Boy eluded him, and he would 
have pounded the young fellow out of existence in no time had 
he stood his ground. That was exactly wnat the Boy didn’t 
mean to do, he was always just a little way on in front; but as 
the Colonel’s half insane rage cooled, and he slowed &>wn a 1 ** 
bit, the Boy was at him again like some imp of Satan. TSound 
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and lithe and quick-handed as he was, he was no match for the 
Colonel at his best, But the Colonel couldn't see well, and his 
braiif was on fire. He’d kill that young devil, and then he’d 
lie down and sleep again. 

Meanwhile Aurora mounted the high heaven; from a great 
corona in the zenith all the sky was hung with banners, and the 
snow was stained as if with blood. The Boy looked over his 
shoulder, and saw the huge figure of his friend bearing down 
upon him, with his discoloured face rage-distorted, anil murder 
in his tortured eyes. A moment’s sense of the monstrous 
spectacle fell so poignant upon the Boy, that he felt dimly he 
must have been full half his life running this race with death, 
followed by a maniac bent on murder, in a world whose winter 
was strangely lit with the leaping fires of hell. 

At last, on there in front, the cliff 1 Below it, the sharp bend 
in thi river, and, although he couldn't see it yet, behind the 
fit# the forest, and a little hand-sled bearing the means of life. 

When they later talked it over and the Colonel 
asked the Boy how he came to think of this means, he 
answered, “ You’ll never prove it by me. But when 
I saw you domin’ at me like a mad bull, I thought to 
myself, thinks 1 , the Colonel and the Jesuits they’d 
both of ’em say this was a direct answer to prayer.” 


THE LEAVING OF THE GUN. 


On and on they went “days of silent plodding 
through the driving snow.” Gradually everything, 
superfluous in the way of kit was abandoned, and yet 
the sled became no lighter. Of the two guns one had 
to go, and it was the Boy’s, as being the least service¬ 
able. But that did not make, the parting any less bitter 
or the Boy more reasonable. 

“ A gun’s a necessity. I haven’t brought along any whim- 
whams. ~ 

“Who has?” 

“ Well, it wasn’t me that went loadin’ up at Anvik with fool 
thermometers and things.” 

“ Thermometer ! Why, it doesn’t weigh-” 

“ Weighs something, and it’s something to pack ; frozen half 
the time itoo, and when it isn’t what’s the good of having it 
hammered into us how near we are to freezin’ to death ? ” 

But it annoyed him to think how very little in argument a 
thermometer weighed against a rifle. 

, They said no more that day about lightening the load, but 
with a double, motive they made enormous inroads upon their 
provisions. 

_ A morning came when the Colonel, packing hurriedly in the 
biting cold, forgot to shove his pardner’s gun into its accustomed 
place. | 

The Boy, returning from trail breaking to the river, kicked 
at the butt to draw attention to the omission. The Colonel 
flung down the end of the ice-coated rope he had lashed the 
load with, and “ Pack it yourself,” says he. 

The Boy let the rifle he. But all day long he felt the loss 
of it heavy on his heart, and no reconciling lightness in the 
.sled. 

“WE CAN'T GO ON LIKE THIS.” 


The food grew shorter and shorter, the tension 
■between the men grew greater. Physically they were 
Fon the down grade, and their spirit was beginning 
to go* 

About three o’clock, dim with snow, and dizzy in a hurri¬ 
cane 1 of wind, “ We can’t go on like this,” said the Boy 
suddenly. , «> 

“ Wish l^kneWj.the way we totild go on,” returned the 
Colonel, stowing with an air of utter helplessness, and forcing 
his rigid hands into his pockets. The Boy looked at him. The 
■man oUignity and resource, who had been the boss of the Big 
Chimney Catap-What had become of him ? Here was only a 


big slouching creature, with ragged beard, smoke-blickened ’ * 
countenance, and eyes that wept continually. t 

* * * * i* 

The next morning, when they came to digging the sled outtLrf 
of the last night’s snowdrift, the BoyTound to his horror that™ 
he was weaker—yes, a good deal. As they wesson he kepi’ * 
stumbling. The Colonel fell every now and thenP • 

* * • * ** * • 

The Colonel had come to that point where he resented the i 
Boy’s staying power, terrified at the indomitable young life in •' 
him. Yes, the Colonel began to feel old, and to think with,*^" 
vague wrath of the insolence of youth. Each man fell to con- { 
sidering what he would do, how he would manage if be were 
alone. And there ceased to be any terror in the thought.. 

ON THE BRINK. 

From bad to worse things went, until one night the. 
Boy fell over the edge of the cliff, to be later rescued 
by the Colonel. The next day, 

They ate supper, studiously avoiding each other’s eyes. In 
the background of the Boy’s mind : “He saved my life, but he 
ran no risk . . . and I saved his. We’re quits.” In the 
Colonel’s, vague, incessant stirred the thought, “I might have 
left him there to rot, half-way up the precipice. Oh, he’d go. 
And he'd take the sled! No!" Hi# vanished strength flowed 
back upon a tide of rage. Only one sleejAig-bag, one kettle, 
one axe, one pair of snow shoes. . . . one gun! “No, by the 
living Lord 1 not while I have a gun. Where's my gun ! ” He 
looked about guiltily, under his lowered lids. What ? No 1 
Yes 1 It was gone 1 Who packed at the last camp ? Why, ■ he 
himself, and he’d left it behind. “ Then it was because I didn’t 
see it; the Boy took care I shouldn’t see it 1 Very likely he 
buried it so that I shouldn’t see it 1 He—yes—if I refuse to go 
on, he-” 

And the Boy, seeing, without looking, taking in every move, 
every shade in the mood of the brokcn-spiritecl man, ready to 
die here like a dog in the snow instead of pressing on as long 
as he could crawl—the Boy, in a fever of silent rage, called 
him that “ meanest word in the language—a quitter." And thus, 
surreptitiously, he took in the vast discouragement of the older 
man; there was nothing in the Boy’s changed heart to say, 

“ Poor fellow, if he can’t go on I’ll stay and die with him ; ” 
but only, “ He’s got to go on 1 . . . and if he refuses ... 

well-” He felt about in his deadened brain, and the best 

thing he could bring forth was: “ I won’t leave him —yet'' 

THE END OF THF. TRAIL. 

And then they came to habitations of humans again 
and were saved, but not till much later did they 
whisper how near they had been to leaving each other 
to die alone. The journey from Holy Cross to 
Kurilla, the Indian village, had taken about three 
weeks j but what a length of time had been crammed 
into those twenty odd days! At Kurilla they bought 
two dogs, one of which, “ Nig,” turned out “ the best 
leader in the Yukon.” Things went better with the 
dog-team, but there were still some hard days, on one 
of which the Colonel seriously debated the killing of 
“ Nig,” to the Boy’s unutterable rage. But the dis¬ 
covery of a village saved the dog, and thereafter there 
was little to record of their journey to Minook and 
civilisation. Here Miss Robins introduces us to life 
in a mining town in Alaska, and to various delightful 
characters. Chief amongst these new-comers we must 
rank Maudie, who became devoted to the Colonel, 
and was a very good friend to hirfi 

You would say she was twenty-six, but you wouldn’t have 
been sure. She nad seemed at least that at a distance. Now 
she looked rather younger. The face wore on impudent look, * 













The Review of Reviews : 


HOW THE AMERICAN PAPERS FIGHT 
THE TRUSTS.—I. 



New York American .] ' ' 


Popular Plays for the People. 

Tmc V iLLAr.l: 1’OSTMASTBR : “ Turn hardei, an' keep yer mouth shut.” 

proportionately, fewer useless members than the consular 
body of any other nation. In Germany, also, great care 
is taken with the selection of consuls, who are never 
chosen, as so often in England, from a class brought up 
to despise trade. This, the waiter considers, is the worst 
defect of the British consular system — 

It is obvious that no scheme of instructions can be carried out 
to the best possible advantage by men who possess an inherent 
lack of sympathy with, and no practical experience in, com¬ 
mercial matters. 


THE INDUSTRIAL MANAGER. 

In the WorltPs Work there is an article full of useful 
suggestions to those who have the running of great 
industries in their hands. The following extract shows 
the nature of the article and the suggestions it contains :— 

Pointing to a piano that was standing in an American loco¬ 
motive shed, an English visitor remarked : 

“ Ah, I see your company supplies you with musical enter¬ 
tainment.” 

“ Guess not," replied the foreman ; “ that piano is for testing 
the engines.” 

The Englishman thought it was a joke. But when a uni¬ 
formed pianist struck a note which harmonised with the noise 
of vibration in each part of the locomotive as it was tested, he 
understood that there could be no flaws or cracks in the engine. 
He was informed that if the noise of the locomotive made a dis¬ 
cord with t the proper musical note, the locomotive would be 
thus proved defective. The method has been discovered to be 
more accurate than the o\d way of hammering each part. On a 
larger scale the industrial manager attunes a whole factory to an 
ideal of efficiency. 

After all, it is in the handling of men that the industrial 
ilianager shows his metal. The best system, the best machinery 
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in the world will not moke a factory efficient if the workmen 
are not efficient. Just to learn what the interested attention of 
the men is worth in money, the engineers of a large Connecticut 
machine-tool factory were laid off for a week, and experts were 
hired to take their placets. That week the factory was operated 
with a high degree of efficiency. The week following the plant 
was run by the company’s regular force. The operating 
expense was the same, lint there was a loss of about 30 
pei icnt. in efficiency, due directly to lack of interest cm 
the part ot the regular force. One of the directors of the 
factory said : “ The problem before us now is how to get 
our men so interested that both we and they shall have the 
benefit of that extra 30 per cent, of efficiency.” In anothci case 
a good-natured and genial manager and part owner in a great 
manufacturing business, who has been brought up with his 
concern, and who is loved by every person connected with it, 
gives a gieat deal of his time to personal knowledge of his men. 
At the mid-day interval you will find him allot lunch, in his 
shirt sleeves, playing a game ot pool with a blacksmith or a 
moulder, though as soon as the whistle blows business begins, 
and each man assumes his own sphoie. 1 to you suppose a 
“ walking delegate” could call a stuke against this*man ? He 
knows the men and the men know him. If we had more 
lactoiies conducted on this principle, employeis could afford to 
pay the woikmcn 10 per cent, more, and each year make 15 per 
cent, extra profit, or possibly even :ts much as 25 per cent. more. 
Therefore, although this is an age of machines, the industrial 
manager is concerned not so much with the machines themselves 
as with the men behind the machines. 

IIOW THE AMERICAN PAPERS FIGHT 
THE TRUSTS.—II. 


New York American.] ■ 4 ■ 

A Terrible Shock to Monopo'y Alley. 

* Dat little cop has pinched Coaly ’—any one of us is liable fer to be 
de next one." 
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“KEEP YOUR EYE ON COTTON”! 

These were the words used by a leading authority in 
Liverpool, when summing up the present dangerous 
situation with regard to the British cotton trade. They 
are quoted in an illustrated article in the Magazine of 
Commerce, by Mr. J. Van Sommer, the note of which is, 

' it need hardly be said, “ Wake Up.” 

SOME FACTS Annul’ THE WORLD’S COTTON TRADE. 

On account of the increased number of spinning mills, 
less cotton is now annually produced than is required. 
“ Prices have doubled in the last two years, for it is no 
longer individuals that compete for the crop, but contin¬ 
ents.” The centres of the trade arc being shifted from 
Lancashire and Massachusetts, which used to hold the 
trade—Liverpool controlling the price—to New York- 
(which controls the quotations) and New Orleans, which 
bids fair to become the chief centre of supply. The largest 
mills in the world are some recently erected in the cotton- 
producing‘States. Great Britain now buys 3,000,000 
.bales, and the Continent 4,000,000. Ten million persons 
in Kngland are said to be financially interested, directly 
or indirectly, in cotton. Lancashire requires 65,000 bales 
a week. At present our supply comes chiefly from the 
United Slates. Incidentally, also a very, interesting 
account is given of the method of growing cotton, and 
the processes of converting the raw material into the 
finished product. “About 10,500,000 bales will be pro¬ 
duced in America, and about 11,000,000 could be used.” 

POSSIBLE COTTON-GROWING LANDS. 

Mr. Van Sommer says :— 

England, France and Germany arc now rivalling one another 
in their efforts to promote a sufficient supply for themselves. 
Africa is the land to which the three nations are turning their 
attention, and the tided for cotton and the nm-sfity for a partial 
civilisation of the natives will lead to the redemption from chaos 
of human life in the Dark Continent. 

There is, of course, the British Cotton Growers’ Asso¬ 
ciation, which exists to promote cotton-growing in the 
Colonies, aided by the Colonial Office. 

The result of llieir investigations is said to be encouraging, 
particularly so for Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone and 
•Gambia. In West Aftiea the British have an area as large as 
that of the cotton-producing Slates of America, which gives 
promise of being adapted to the production of cotton. 

This from the report of a European Consul. Another 
Consul reports as follows :— 

On the West Coast of Africa are millions of acres of land 
suitable for cotton. The climate is favourable, and labour can 
be had at sixpence a day. At Lagos, 10,000 acres arc being culti¬ 
vated, and in Southern Nigeiia and Uganda the same results 
have followed. In Gambia and the Soudan immense areas have 
been found where cojtton superior to the Egyptian can bcgiown. 
One of the most splendid fields is the West India Islands ; Bar¬ 
bados, Honduras, and Jamaica have all the requisite conditions, 
and 20,000 acres arc to be cultivated in the islands. 

It is also pointed out that certain parts of Ceylon, just 
those most in need of cultivation, ate suitable for cotlon- 
growjng ; and it has Been decided to reserve an area of 
some eighty or ninety acres in the North Central Pro¬ 
vince for experimenting with Indian, American and 
Egyptian cotton. Efforts will also be made to induce 
private speculators to go in for the industry. “Any 
colony which possesses suitable land Vor cotton cultiva¬ 
tion has a chance of initiating a new and profitable 
industry.” One wonders whether this is not a chance for 
Queensland. 


CONTINENTAL NATIONS WAKING UP. 

There appears to be no need to call out “ wake up ” to 
our neighbours over the Channel. They are quite 
determined not to be beholden to Uncle Sant for their 
cotton supplies one moment longer than necessary. 
Accordingly, the Germans, it is stated, have 50,000 acres 
in West Africa under cotton. The French arc medi¬ 
tating similar experiments in Upper Dahomey and on 
the Upper Niger; while Russia “has so developed 
the cotton-ltclds of Siberia that she now raises half her 
supplies.” Against this, as a small set-off, may be cited 
the fact that thirty tons of cotton recently arrived in 
Liverpool from British West Africa, and more was 
expected. France has organised a French Colonial 
Cotton Association for fostering cotton-cultivation in the 
Soudan and other French possessions ; and the President 
of the Republic is at its head. As for Germany, her 
Kolonial-VVirtsehaftliche Comite in Berlin has done 
everything possible to induce people to take- up land 
suitable for cotton-growing in German colonies ;— 

Premiums were offered for the best crops, and a price offered 
in advance for crops raised : in addition they were also to 
furnish gins and hale presses free (if charge, and the German 
Steamship Line from Hamburg offered free transportation. 
Germany had also sent experts to the States to inquire into the 
cotton culture, and established an inspection office at I>ar-es- 
Salaaui charged with the organisation of all cotton undertakings. 
In order to obtain sufficient men for supervision, several young 
German landlords will be sent to the Agricultural andTeehnic.il 
School in Texas on condition that they afterwards go to the 
German colonies. 

Mr. Van Sommer’s conclusion is that:— 

A supply under their own control is required by the Lancashire 
mill-owners to free them from their present position. Tliis will 
not be the work of a few companies, but of many. 


. THE ACTIVITIES OF THE CANADIAN PRODUCE 
CORPORATION 

Mr. Seddon’s plan (vetoed by his Parliament) of 
establishing inbat-shops in London for the sale of New 
Zealand mutton is about to be carried out on a far larger 
scale, and with regard to many other commodities besides 
mutton by the Canadian Produce Corporation, Limited, 
an account of which appears in the Magazine of Com¬ 
merce. Its main object, naturally, is putting Canadian 
food products on the English market; and by buying in 
bulk direct from the Canadian producer, and selling 
direct to the British consumer, the Corporation confi¬ 
dently expect to be able to sell most food-stuffs at prices 
far lower than those now current. 

They propose to establish retail shops in all important 
centres in the Kingdom, which will be served froni its 
own wholesale depots. “ The stores are to have fronts 
of distinctively Canadian design so that they will at once 
be recognised as the Company’s branches.” 

As for the products to be sold at these stores, they 
include many kinds of fruit—peaches, melons, ’grapes, 
pears, plums, cherries, strawberries, blackberries, blue¬ 
berries, cranberries, raspberries, c\p.; freshwater fish, 
such as sturgeon, landlocked salmon, lake.trout, etc. ; 
some of Ontario’s 8,ooo,ooolbs. of clover, honey ; and, of 
course, butter, cheese, and meat. 

Pearson's Magazine contains a paper on the Victoria 
Falls, illustrated, perhaps, better than any which has 
hitherto appeared on the subject. 



Languages and Letter-writing. 


S EVERAL correspondents ask for particulars about 
the “Exchange of Homes” which has been 
advocated in these pages, so perhaps 1 may be 
pardoned a repetition of our scheme. There is no 
such good way of learning to speak a language as 
is given by the discussion and chatter of the home. 
Not many people care to admit strangers to their 
home circle, unless they have some strong motive 
for it. There arc many parents in England, and 
as many in France, who would like one, at least, of their 
children to learn to speak a foreign language, and who 
would say, “ 1 will take the trouble of your child, if you 
will take the trouble of mine.” What we try to do is to 
place such parents in communication with one another. 
The essential points arc, a healthy home, with several 
more children than the one exchanged, no other of the 
foreign nation there at the same time, nearness to the 
South, in England, and to the North, in France, 
and a willingness in both parent and child to take 
all things in a happy holiday give and take spirit. 
The English bojfc dock not like cabbage soup, but 
then the French boy thinks joints of beef and mutton day 
after day dreary beyond question, tickled as his palate 
has always been by variety, and so on. Very few perfect 
people exist, so do not expect the guest to be perfection. 
Of course the same thing is encountered in the Anglo- 
German exchange. 1 need to begin arranging now in 
order to be ready for the summer vacation, because, 
although the idea is good, the practical working 
is not yet easy. On each side there is a tendency 
to think “ this is a good . thing ”—to put me to 
any amount of trouble in writing and arranging, and then 
at the last moment there is a change of mind ! There¬ 
fore, only parents who have a real, earnest desire to 
carry out the idea even under difficulties should make 
the attempt. It must also be remembered that the 
scheme is for “ one " of a family, not two—-otherwise to 
go into a school or pension would do as well. 

T.OXDON HOLIDAY COURSES. 

The University of London and the Teachers’ Guild 
have arranged a holiday course for foreigners, which will 
commence on July the t8th next with an address by Sir 
Arthur Rucker, the Principal of the University. There 
will be lectures and courses on English Literature, Lan¬ 
guage, Education, the Universities, Institutions, etc., etc., 
visits to Oxford and Cambridge, and excursions. Certi¬ 
ficates of attendance and of proficiency in speaking will 
be given at the end of the course, which is arranged for 
one month, but will be prolonged for another fortnight if 
necessary. Fees for the whole course, £2 ; for the fort¬ 
night in August, £ 1 10s. Those who wish to arrange for 
boarding, excursions, etc., should communicate before 
June 17th with the Director of the Holiday Course for 
Foreigners, University of London, South Kensington, 
London, from whom further particulars can be obtained. 

Charming holiday courses for English people are being 
arranged in Dijon, in Besanqon , where the students can 
be received in the J^’C< 5 e and F.cole Normalc—write to 
Le Comitd de Patronage, University de Besancon, 
Doubs. For Grenoble, write to M. Raymond, 4, Place de 
la Constitution, Grenoble. For the nearer French courses 
and those of Germany^xnd Spain enquire of the Teachers’ 
Guild, 74, Gower Street, iJbndon. 

Adults w'ho need foreign correspondents should send 
age and is. towards cost of search. 


ESPERANTO. 

The third number of the Jntentacia Science Revuo 
will have appeared before this. The second number is 
even better than the first. Here are a few of the subjects 
treated by famous men (and from this it will be seen how 
impossible it is I odiscuss them properly in my limited space): 
The effect of N-ravs upon organisms ; Mediterranean 
iron deposits ; mineral riches of Bohemia; warm baths 
of Aix-les-Bains ; rotation of Venus ; gout and its treat¬ 
ment ; spiritual delusions ; regulation of time. Readers 
will like better to have the opinion of one of the lecturers 
at the Kensington School of Science upon the journal as 
a whole. He writes :— 

All that I can say of the Rcncia is summer! up in one word, 
“excellent.” To one who has spent yeais in obtaining a pour 
knowledge of German and still iecds it an awkward tool, wilt* 
finds the translation of Italian a tedious business, and who has 
learnt in a short time enough Esperanto to appreciate its straight¬ 
forwardness anil rigid simplicity, the Review appeals very 
strongly. The mattei is well selected, and it certainly ischarm- 
ing to find the fruits of the intelligence of all nations presented 
in a form which may he gathered by all. One is stiuck by the 
already international character of our nomenclature, and this 
shows ns that for science work Esperanto is eminently suitable, 
(or it will not require any chaotic distortion of lei ms. I hare 
shown it to several (riemls, and they readily acknowledge that 
whilst the names are for the moment “peculiar-looking,” they 
aie yet easily recognisable. I am afraid the more involved 
names occurring in organic chemistry will present difficulties, but 
not insurmountable ones. 

This last remark has already been met by the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee of representative scientists from 
eleven nations, who will discuss and weigh every term 
proposed and definitely settle by a majority vote. 

ITEMS OE INTEREST. 

The free classes will probably close before the first 
of June, and re-open in the autumn. 

Mr. O’Connor had with him a few weeks ago a Russian 
editor, an officer of the Swedish army, and a mechanic 
from Prague. Neither could speak English, neither 
knew the language of the others, yet all tour discussed 
for weeks politics, science, the sights of London and every 
incidental matter in Esperanto. 

Mr. Rhodes has sent me a delightful lecture delivered 
in Esperanto to the Keighley Society by a Swedish lady 
who had been staying there to learn English, lie is 
very busy with the larger dictionary and other Esperanto 
matter. 

The Dijon University, which opens its Holiday Courses 
for Foreigners on July 1st, has this year added Esperanto, 
and it is proposed to form a special “ School.” Address : 
M. Cestre, 7, Rue le Notre, Dijon, France. 

There will be an Esperanto Convention at Boulogne 
alHVhitsenlidc, address M. Michaux, 26, Rue Wissocq. 

Special lessons are being given in tile Paris Arinv 
Club. 

M. de Beaufront arranged the first French lesson book. 
This has now' been translated and adapted for English 
use by Mr. Geoghcgun and Mr. Rhodes, and can be 
obtained at the Review' of Reviews Office, price is. 7d. 
post free ; also O’Connor’s Complete Manual, is. 7id.; 
O’Connor’s English- Esp. Dictionary, 2s. Sd. ; Mott can's 
Esperanto-Eng. Dictionary, 2s. 8d,; and the Braille and 
sighted version of M. Cart’s lessons. The Esperantist 
this month contains Mr. Mudie’s most interesting report. 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

April i.—The total revenue receipts for the year ending 
March 31st, 1904, are published as /£l 4 I . 545 i 579 — The Gold¬ 
smiths’ Company hand over to the Royal Society a sum of 
£1,000 as a radium research fund ... News arrives that the 
Tibetans oppose the disarmament of their troops by the British 
between Tuna and Guru ; the British tire on the 1 i be tans, of 
whom about 300 or 400 are killed ; the British have only a 
dozen wounded ; the camp at Guru is captured...The Discovery, 
belonging to the Antarctic Expedition, arrives in New Zealand 
on its return voyage. 

April 2. The French Minister of the Interior orders the 
removal in all the Paris I.aw Courts of the crosses and religious 
pictures which have occupied a place behind the judges’ scats .. 
The plague breaks out in Peru ... The Conference of the 
Social Democratic Federation opens at Burnley ... Sir Robert 
Hart’s scheme of financial reform for China is published ... The 
French municipal election campaign begins ... Mr. Burns, 
M.P. for Battersea, receives from the executive of the federated 
unions of Queensland a minute passed against Chinese cheap 
labour in the Transvaal to be presented by him to the British 
Prime Minister. 

April 4.—The annual Conference of the Independent Labour 
Party opens at Cardiff ... The National Union of Teachers opens 
its annual Conference at Portsmouth ... The Postal Clerks’ 
Association opens its Conference at Chester ... The Drapers’ 
Company of London announce their intention of handing over 
the remainder of their estates in Ulster, with £2,000 in stock, 
for Irish educational purposes ... Severe earthquake shocks are 
felt in South Eastern Europe. 

April S'~ "A Conference of delegates from Welsh County 
Councils, Borough, and Urban District education authorities, 
meet at Llandrindod Wells ... The Secretary for India vetoes 
the proposal to abolish the Engineering College at ('coper’s Hill. 

April 6.- Mr. J. R. Burton, Republican Senator for Kansas, 
U.S.A., is sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and a fine for 
accepting compensation in return for protecting the interests of a 
trust against the Post Office Department ... Lord Kelvin is 
elected Chancellor of Glasgow University. 

April 7.—-The Newfoundland Premier states that his Cabinet 
is a consenting party to the proposed French shore settlement ... 
American officials aie in Paris for the purpose of taking posses¬ 
sion of the documents of title belonging to the New Panama 
Canal Company. 

April 8. The Anglo-French Agreement is signed at the 
Foreign Office by Lord Lansdowne and M. Cambon on behalf 
of the two Governments .. The Mosely Educational Commission 
issues its report ... Captain Lenfant, the French explorer, 
announces his discovery of the existence of a waterway connecting 
the basins of the Benue and Shari rivers ... Mr. .Churchill, in a 
letter, offers to resign his seat in Parliament if the Oldham Con¬ 
servative Association so desire ... The celebration of the King 
of Denmark’s eighty-sixth birthday takes place at Copenhagen 
... The plague continues at Johannesburg ; up to date 146 cases, 
of which 69 terminate filially. 

April 9. --The American House of Representatives rejects by 
three' votes Mr. Buurkc Cochran’s resolution directing the 
Judiciary Committee to investigate President Roosevelt’s recent 
pension Order ... The Turco-Bulgarian Agreement is signed at 
Constantinople, and published ... Prince Su in China is dis¬ 
missed and his seals handed to Na-tung. 

April II.--The Archbishop of Canterbury publishes a letter 
on the Licensing Question ... A Blue-book is issued containing 
the annual report of the British Army ... Lord Kitchener 
issues an Order to the Army in India ... In the Cape House of 
Representatives the Bond Members continue to oppose the 
Additional Representation Bill ... Lady Besant opens a men’s 
residence in connection with the Robert Browning Settlement, 
Camberwell. 


April 12.—The text of the Agreement between France antf 
England is published ... Lord Cromer’s annual report of Egypt 
and the Soudan is issued .. The London County Council 
decides to raise a loan of five millions at 3 per cent. ... A 
splendid rainfall in Queensland makes the sugar crop safe ... 
The New York Slate Republican Convention is held; it supports 
the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt ... The students at Kharkoflf 
demonstrate against the war ... The Spanish Premier, Sctlor 
Maura, is attacked by a young man at Barcelona. 

April 13.-—The armed expedition into Tibet arrives at 
Gyangtse. 

April 14.—The Bill authorising the appointment of a High 
Commission to represent the Commonwealth in London is read 
a firsL time in the Federal Parliament... Sir W. Anson and Mr. 
Morant receive a deputation from the Conference of Education 
Committees on the training of pupil teachers ... .V Select Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons begin to consider the Bills for 
the Thames Steamboat Service . A Conference of Labour 
Candidates and members of the Labour Representation Com¬ 
mittee is held in Westminster ... Admiral Skrydofl is appointed 
to succeed Admiral Makaroff at Port Arthur. 

April 15. -The Prince and Princess? of Wales open St. Paul’s 
Girls’ School, at Hammersmith, erected by the Mercers’ Com¬ 
pany at a cost of £ 70,000 ... Mr. Chamberlain returns to 
London ... The Irish Landowners’ Convention is held in 
Dublin ... The Palace at Seoul, in Korea, is burnt down. 

April 16. A conference of the Tempciance Societies meets, 
in London to consider the Government’s proposals, and oppose 
their Bill ... Mr. Winston Churchill announces his intention to 
contest North-West Manchester at the General Election ... The 
Lady Mayoiess opens the “ Enterprise Club,” which provides 
cheap meals for women clerks in the city. 

April 18.—Mr. Carnegie gives £1,000,000 to create a “ Ilem 
Fund ” in the United States and Canada ... The sunk Sub¬ 
marine Ai is raised and towed into Portsmouth Harbour ... I11 
the Cape House of Assembly the third reading of the Addi¬ 
tional Representation Bill is carried by a majority of six votes 
... Mr. Winston Churchill defines his reason for seeking Liberal 
support against the evil of Protection . There is a popular 
meeting at Poplar to protest against the use of Chinese 
lalxmr. 

April 19.—The New York Democratic State Convention, 
under pressure from Mr. Hill and without a unanimous vote, 
elect Chief Justice l’arker as Democratic Candidate for the 
Presidency ... The American House of Representatives pass a 
Bill providing for admission within the Union, as States, of 
Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and the Indian Territory ... 
Mr. Ilarriman’s suit before the Minnesota State Courts, U.S.A., 
is decided against him ... The King and Queen return to- 
London from Denmark .. A correspondence between Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone and Mr. Ilewins on the methods of the 
Tariff Commission is published ... An inquest on those lost on 
board the Submarine Ai is opened at Portsmouth. 

April 20.—A great fire breaks out in Toronto, Canada; the 
loss already estimated is £2,000,000 ... The Government "ap¬ 
points a Royal Commission to enquire into the breaches of the 
law in conducting services in the Church of England, Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach to be chairman ... The Bishop of London 
opens the London Diocesan Conference in Westminster ... A 
strike 'begins on the Hungarian State Railway ... In Belgium 
the suit instituted by the King’s daughters is decided in favour 
of the King. 

April 21.—The Australian Federal Government is defeated in 
the House of Representatives on the Arbitration Bill ... The 
Ceylon Chamber of Commerce addresses a protest against the 
increase of duty on tea ... The Cape Parliament goes into Com¬ 
mittee of Supply on the Estimates. 1 

April 22.—The official programme of the King’s visit to Ireland 
is published... In consequence of its defeat in the Australian House 
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of Representatives, the Federal Ministry re.-igns ..The Reichstag 
in Berlin adopts the resolution of the Budget Committee grant¬ 
ing £ 100,000 to persons who have been rendered necessitous by 
the rising in German South Africa ... The Massachusetts 
Democratic Convention, U.S.A., by 614 votes against 206 
given for Mt. Iiearst, nominates Mr. Olney as its candidate for 
thg Presidency ... The first sitting of the Naval Court of Inquiry 
into the Submarine Ai disaster is held at Portsmouth ... At the 
Shakespeare Festival at Stratford-on-Avon a Greek play is 
performed ... A dinner is gi\en in London in honour of Mr. 
Warner and the English Team on their return from Australia. 

April 23.—President Lonbet is welcomed in Rome ... Mr. 
Watson, the leader of the Labour Party in the Australian 
Federal Parliament, consents to form a Ministry . . The Hun¬ 
garian railway strike ends . A statement is issued by the 
Tariff Commission on the progress of its work ... The text of 
the Licensing Bill is published ... Mr. Henry, the manager of 
Slater’s Detective Agency, is arrested at Southend ... In Warsaw 
eighteen Poles are hanged for taking part in a plot organised by 
the Polish Separatist Revolutionary parly. 

April 25.—The King and Queen leave London for Ireland ... 
Mr. Chamberlain, in a letter to a corres|K>ndcnt, gives liis views 
on Chinese labour in South Africa ... The Spring Assembly of 
the Baptists’ Union opens. 

April 26.—The King 4ml Queen arrive in Dublin ... The 
London Gazette con Hu ns the terms of amendment made in the 
Order in Council instituting the South African Inter-Colonial 
Council ... The London County Council appoint Dr. W. Garnett 
the educational adviser to the Education Committee of the 
Council, at a salary of ,£1,500 per annum ... A memorial 
window is unveiled in Exeter Cathedral to the memory of the 
author of “ Lorna Doone ” ... Mr. Watson completes his new 
Australian Cabinet ... The goods depot of the L. and N.W. 
Railway Company at Aldgate is destroyed by fire, damage esti¬ 
mated at 100,000 ... The American House of Representatives 
passes resolutions calling on the Attorney-General to state what 
action lie is taking to prosecute those violating the Anti-Tru-.l 
Law ... 'l’lie train-in which the Spanish Premier, Senor Maura, 
travels to Madrid is shot at. 

April 27.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer receives a depu¬ 
tation of merchants, who urge some modification in the proposed 
duty on stripped tobacco . . The Coinniander-in-Chief, at Aden, 
informs tile Admiralty that Itlig, a Dervish garrison, is taken on 
April 21st ... The Rev. II. G. Woods is appointed Master of 
the Temple ... The Australian Federal Parliament adjourns till 
May 18th, with a view to the preparation of a Ministerial 
programme. 

April 28.—-The King lays the foundation-stone for the new 
buildings of the Royal College of Science in Dublin . . The last 
meeting of the London School Board is held ... The United 
States Congress adjourns. The Senate yields to the Ilou>e on 
the Panama question ; the Bill agreed to by the Conference 
Committee confers on the President full powers to govern the 
Panama Canal zone as he sees fit ... The Newfoundland Legis¬ 
lature is prorogued until July. 

- April 29.— M. Paul Cambor. presides at the dinner of the 
French Chamber of Commerce in London ... A joint meeting 
of the Chambers of Mines and of Trade in Johannesburg pass a 
resolution protesting against the action of the Secretary for the 
Colonies, declaring that articles not produced in South Africa 
shall be purchased through Crown agents ... President Louhet’s 
visit to Italy ends, after witnessing a review of the combined 
squadrons of France and Italy in the Hay of Naples. , 

April 30.—The great Centennial Exposition is opened at St. 
Louis, U.S.A., in commemoration of the purchase of the pro¬ 
vince of Louisiana from France by the United States in 1803-4 
... M. Loubet return/ 1 from Italy ... Municipal elections take 
place all over France. 

BY-ELECTION. 

April 7.—Owing to the resignation of Major Seely (C.), as a 
protest against the Government’s policy of Chinese labour in 
.South Africa, and the question of the taxation of the people’s 
food, a vacancy Occurs in the representation of the Isle of 


Wight. Major Seely is nominated for re-election ; there I icing 
no opposition, he is declared elected. 

THE WAR. 

April 4.—Japanese scouts enter Wi-Ju j the Russians retreat 
beyond the Vain ... The Russians strongly fortify Niuchwang. 

April 12.---The Russians report that they surprised fifty 
Japanese cm the Yalu, who were all killed. 

April 13.-The Russian battleship L’etropavlovsk strikes a 
mine outside Port Arthur and sinks with all on board, including 
Admiral Makaroff and about seven hundred men ; Prince Cyril of 
Russia and a few officers and men escape by swimming ... The 
Japanese torpedo fleet attack the Russian fleet off Port Arthur ; 
they surround a Russian torpedo destroyer, which is sunk in the 
fight witli all on board ... The Russian battleship Pobicda also 
strikes a mine; is much disabled, but manages to reach Port 
Arthur. 

April 15.—The Russian Government announce that all 
apparatus for wireless telegraphy found in the possession of any 
correspondent within the zone of Russian operations will lie 
regarded as contraband of war. * 

April 20.--The Russians have 50,000 men massed on the 
Yalu ... General Kuropalkin has 300,000 at the theatre of war. 

April 21.—The newspaper correspondents credited to the 
Russian force start for Mukden. 

April 26.—The Japanese arc reported to have bombarded 
Niuchwang and the Russians to have entered Korea ... The 
names of the foreign Military Attaches to the Japanese army 
are published ... The Japanese cross the Yalu at two places 
... Two Russian torpedo-boats sink the Japanese military trans¬ 
port Km.dim Mam, laden with stores and coal ; they also sink 
a small transport at Gen-San. 

April 30.—Fighting on the Yalu commences on the 26th, 
and continues every day since ; the Japanese liave the advantage 
of position. 

PARLIAMENTARY. 

House of Lords. 

April 19.—Anglo-French Agreement ... Thibet; speeches by 
Lord Spencer, Lord Northbrook, and Lord Lansdownc. 

April 21.—Second reading of Outdoor Relief (to amend Act 
1894) Bill ... Sale of Intoxicants to Children Bill passes 
through Committee. 

April 22.—Importation of Dogs Order (Rabies) ... Second 
reading of the Army (Annual) Bill. 

, April 25.—Lord Hctiniker’s Seat ... Army (Annual) Bill. 

April 26. —Second reading of the Prevention of Corruption 
Bill. 

April 28.- The Outdoor Relief (Friendly Societies) Bill 
passes through Committee ... Motion for the second reading of 
the Sunday Closing (Shops) Bill is withdrawn by Lord Ave¬ 
bury ... Army (Annual) Bill receives the Royal assent by 
commission. 

House of Commons. 

April 12.—The House resumes work after the Easter recess. 
Mr. Balfour announces that the Licensing Bill is postponed. 
Navy Estimates ; vote agreed to. 

April 13.—The Expedition to Thibcf; speeches by Mr. 
Brodrick, Sir II. Campbell-Bannerman, Lord G. Hamilton, 
and Mr. Balfour. On a division the motion of the Government 
is carried by 270 votes against 6t ... Army (Annual) Bill ... I.-and 
Judges Court (Ireland); speeches by Mr. T. W. Russell and Mr. 
Wyndham. 

April 14.—Supply : Army Estimates ; votes agreed to ... 
Second reading of the Army (Annual) Bill. 

April 15.—Weights and Measures Bill is read a second time 
and referred to a Standing Committee ... Second reading of the 
Tuberculosis (Animals) Compensation Bill. 

April 18.—Supply : Primary Education in Ireland ; speeches 
by Mr. T. O’Donnell, Sir J. Gorst, Mr. Redmond, and Mr. 
Wyndham ... The Army (Annual) Bill passes through Committee 
... Somaliland expedition to be abandoned. 

April 19.—The Budget: Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s statement. 
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Resolutions arc passed sanctioning additional Tea and Tobacco 
duties. 

April 20.—Licensing Bid introduced : Mr. Akers-Douglns’s 
statement; speeches by Mi 11 . Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. 
Balfour, and Mr. Lloyd-Groige .. Royal Commission and the 
Church of England ... Underled children in public elementary 
schools. 

April 21.—Committee on the Budget Resolution ; speeches 
by Sir J. Curst, Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Elliot, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

April 22.- Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Bill ; speeches 
by Mr. I'aultoe, Mi. Johnson, Mr. lid four. Sir R. Reid, Mr. 
Churchill, and the Altorney-Ceneial. On a division the 
second muling is tarried by 23S votes against 199, majority 39. 

April 25.- Aliens Bill: second reading earried ; speeches by 
Sir C. I dike, Mr. Trevelyan, Mi. Asquith, Mr. Burns, Mr. 
Akers-Douglas. 

April 20.—The Early Closing Bill, Valuation Bill, and Edu¬ 
cation (Local Authority Default) Bill are introduced ... Budget 
resolutions, discussion on income Tax .. At leport stage the 
(Ipposition take a division ; (iovernment majority, 38. 

April 27.'--Debate on the Tea Duty resumed ; speeches by 
Mr. Weir, Sir K. Reid, Mr. John Wilson, Sir John Horst, and 
Sir 11 . Fowler. On a division Mr. Lough’s amendment is lost, 
the (iovernment majority being 37 . . Cotton growing within 
the Umpire ; speeches by Mr. Eielden, Mr. S. Smith, Mr. l’eel, 
and Mr. Lyttelton. 

April 28.—Supply—Civil Service Estimates ; harbours under 
the Board of Trade. Votes agreed to ... The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer announces the names and terms of reference of 
the Committee on the Income Tax. 

April 29.—I<ocal Government (Ireland) Acts Amendment 
Bill ; second reading ... The Bill is thrown out on division by 
205 votes against 137. 

SPEECHES. 

April 1.—Sir R. Reid, at Dumfries, on licensing. 

April 7.- Mr. Evelyn Cecil, at Aston, on the inuodiiction of 
Chinese labour. 

April 12.— Mr. Birrell, at Huddersfield, on the political out¬ 
look . Mr. T. \V. Russell, at Belfast, on the possibilities after 
the dissolution. 

April 13.—Sir Michael Ilicks Beach, at Brislol, on com¬ 
merce ... Mr. Lyttelton, at Stafford, on Chinese labour. 

April 15.—Lord Selbomo, at Bath, defends the importation 
of Chinese labour into South Africa ... Mr. Winston Churchill, 
in Manchester, says that till Protection is laid to rest he lias no 
polities but Fn-e Tiade ... Mr. Binell, at Dover, on the condition 
of the (luvi rnment. 


April 16.—Lord Sclbornc, at Bath, on the spirit of the Navy 
... Mr. W. Crooks, at Woolwich, on the ravages caused by 
drink. 

April 21.—Mr. Birrell, at Bristol* on the utter waste to 
nations and character which the practice of war involves. 

April 22.— Mr. Asquith, at Boscouibc, on the Budget and the 
Licensing Bill. 

April 23.—The lion. W. J. Bryan, at Chicago, U.S.A., on 
the i'ncw Volk Stale Democratic Convention ... General Botha, 
at Johannesburg, on the condition of South Africa. 

April 25.—Lord Londonderry, at Carnaivon, on the Educa¬ 
tion question .. Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, expresses his 
opinion that the General Election will 110I be for another year. 

April 26. The King, at Dublin, on the need of cultivated 
intelligence among the people ... the lion. H. Copeland, in. 
London, on Australian trade ... the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in London, on the Government’s Licensing Bill. 

April 28. Mr. Gorman, in the American Senate, condemns- 
the rapid ineieuse of expenditure in the Government of the 
country Mr. Williams, in tile American Senate, condemns 
the early adjournment. 

April 29. —Mr. Lyttelton, in London, on South African 
affaiis ... Mr. Brodrick, at Guildford, defends the Government 
Mr. Winston Churchill, in Manchester, on Free Trade and 
Education. , 

OBITUARY. ** 

April 4.—Air. Jteliee Byrne, 59. 

April 5.-- Mr. James S. Follies, 81 ... Herr Otto Boelitlingk 
(Leipzig)', 81 ... Admiral His Serene Highness the 1 ’rinct of 
Leiningen, 73 ... Miss Fiances Power Coblie, 8t. 

April 6. -Mr. T. M'Govein, M.P., 53 - 

April 7.-- Rev. William Ayerst, 73. 

April 8,- Sii Thomas Salt, 73 ... Sir Philip Smyly, M.D., 6 

April 9.- -Queen Isabella of Spain (in Paris) ... Mr. Joseph 
May, F.R.C.S., 96. 

April 13.—M. Yassili Yereslchngin (great Russian painter), 61 
... Admiral Makaioff. 

April 14.—Cardinal Cclesia (Palermo), 89 ... Most Rev. 
J. Coffey (Roman Catholic Bishop of Kerry). 

April 16.—Di. Samuel Smiles, 91. 

April 18.—Sir Henry Thompson, 83. 

April 19. Sir C. Le Neve Foslei, 63 ... Mgr. Emanuilian. 
(Constantinople), 75. 

April 25.—Rear-Admiral II. J. May, (Ml., 50 ■■■ M. Grcard 
(Great French educationalist), 76 ... The King of Cambodia. 

April 28.—Nellie Fairen (Air.-,. Kobcit Soutar) ...Colonel 
F. Schernibrucher (Cape Town), 71. 

April 30.—Sir Charles Shute, 87. 
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American Catholic Quarterly Review.—B urns and Oaius. 
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Jubilee of Immaculate Conception ; Encyclic.*! Letter. 

Pupal Letter regarding the Restoration of Sacred Music. 

Instruction of Sacred Music. 

Popular Catholic Action. 
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Ihe Morality of the Aims and Methods of the Labour Union. Rev. John 
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Traces of Revelation in Homer. Walter M. Dunn. 
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Wilkinson and the Beginning of the Spanish Conspiracy. William R. 
Shepherd. 

The Woi Id Aspects of the Louisiana Purchase. William M. Slo.uu 1 . 

Antiquary.—Ku ior Stock, fid. May. 

Neolithic and Other Remains found near Harlyn Huy, Cornu nil. Cond. 
J. P. Artluu. 

Italian Discovery in Crete. Ulus. F. von Duhn. , 

Johann Schott. S. W. Sc ott. 

Funeral Garlands. William Andrews, 

. Architectural Record. —14, Vf.sfy Si reft, New York. 25 cts. 

Apiil. 

St. Bartholomew’s, New Yoik ; a Fine Work of Anieiican Aichitectut.il 
Sculpture. Ulus. Russell Stuigis. 

The Economy of the Office Building. Ulus. (L-o. Hill. 

The Archill cturc of Ihe Louisiana Piu chase Exposition. Ulus. Fianz K.. 
Winkler. 

The Architecture of Ideas. IIIus. R. Cl. David. 

Architectural Review.— 9, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. is. 

May. 

“Greek” Thomson. 1 litis. David Barclay and Reginald Blumticld. 

I lowning Street. Concl. Rev. W. J. Loftn*. 

English Mediaeval Figurc-SculpUue. Contd. TIlus. Edward S. Pi ioi and 
Arthur Gardner. 

Arena.—Gw and Bird. 25 cts. April. 

Municipal Construction versus the Conti act System. James M. Hn-I 
The War in the East and Its Possible Complications. Prof. Edwin Aiaxey, 
Should Mr. Roosevelt be nominated t Judge Samuel C. Paiks. 

J’lit* Divine Forehead-Maik. Prof. John Ward Stimson. 

'The Poems of Emerson. Contd. Chmles Malloy. 

National Sovereignty not Absolute. R. L. Ihidgtnan. 

The Heait Side of Deity. Francos Fieeland llagainan. 

Art. —Brown, Langiiam, and Co. is. April t^. 

The Triennial Exhibition at Brussels. Ulus. Georges Klkhoud. 

The Drawings of Rubens. Concl. Ulus. Max Rouses. 

Art Journal.—IL Virtue, is. fid. Ma>. 

Gainsborough’s Pcrdita” in the Wallace Collection. Ulus. Claude 
"Phillips. 

The Royal School of Art Needlework. Ulus. R. E. P/Sketchlcy. 

Sale of the Townshend Heii looms. Ulus. 

Exhibition of Historical Portraits at Oxford. Ulus. Arthur U. 
Chamberlain. 

Supplement:—“ Perdifa” after Gainsborough. 

Asiatic Quarterly Review.—<O riental Institute, Woking. 5 s. 

April. 

The Mysore State. Sir Roper Lethbridge. 

Simla and Preferential Turin's. An Imperialist. 

The Vital Importance of Our Fiscal Relations—Cevlon. R. G. Coibct. 

The Languages of India and the Census of 1901. G. A. Grierson. 

The Indian Universities Bill of 1903. J. Kennedy. 

Madras Irrigation and Indian Irrigation Policy. W. Ilughcs. 

The Cyrus Vase In script iongind Behisttm. Prof. L. Mills. 

The Thathanabaing—Head of the Buddhist Monks of Burma. D. H. R. 
Twomey. 

The Services of tlic Turks in joining the Civilisations of Europe and Asia. 
E. H. Parker. 

The Ancient Ruins o$$Kamboja. Lieut.-Col. G. E. Get ini. 


Atlantic Monthly.—G \y and Bird. is. Apiil.] 

Christian Science John W Chut Chilian. 

An Amei it in I’timci. Walt Whitman. 

Th« Sicilian Highlands. Willi im Sharp. 

The Ethics of Business George W. Alger. 

The Aiistocmry of the Doll.ii. Thomas W. Higginson. 

Some Recent Aspects of I ).n uinism. E. T. Biew stet. 

Notes on 44 'Hie Srailet Lettei ” Theodoie '!’. Mlinger. 

The New Ameiimn Type. H. 1 >. Sedgwick. 

Robott Huiton’s 44 Anatomv of Melancholy ”, an Odd Soil of Popular 
Book. Gamaliel Biadionl, Jr. 

Badminton Magazine. —IOykk and Si-oitiswoodk. is. May. 
Poltnlloch. Ulus. Hon. A. E. Gathorne Hardy. • 

GoK. Hon. R. C. Giosvcnor. 

Gn the Trail <if thc«Whitc Sea Lass Ulus, diaries F. Hold t. 

A Shooting Tup in Russia. E. Musgrave Sykes 

American Hoi sc Shows and Show Horses. Bins. E. Mux. Powell. 

The Evolution of Slip. Home Guidon. 

J’hc Sortija Ulus. F. Muriel. 

Automobiles at ^r.oooor TIilm (about s lllus. 1 Inude Johnson. 

Bunkers’ Magazine.—W atkri«w. is fid. May. 

W. R.’Law-.on and the Fiscal Question 

Banking and F initio. in Goitnany. William C. Drepet. 

Bibliotheca Sacra.—Km *an Pai l. 7s ck. April. 

The Addenda of Psychology. John Bascom. 

Authority and the Pulpil. Charles H. Oliphanl. 

The I vilest Tiaiislation of the Bibb*, Contd. Henry M. Whitney. 

Park's Theological System, Frank II. Foster 

Biblical F.pidemics of Bubonic Plague. Edward M. Monins. 

James Marsh and Colei idge. John W. Buckhain. 

Augustine as an Exegcte. J. Ritchi** Smith. 

Labour Pioblems of the Tweutit th Century. Charles W. Eliot. 

The Law of Vcruup. Gabriel Campbell. 

Blackwood’s Magazine.—B lackwood. 2s fid. May. 

A Trip up the Uganda Railway and across l<ak< \ ictoiLi Nyanza. 

Soft-Soap. Mrs. John Lane. 

'J’lie Sloiy of Cawnpoic P. A. Wright Henderson. 

Major-Geneial John G. Lc Marchanf ; a Pioneer in Military Education, 
Major Arthur Griffiths. 

Reminiscences of the Duke of Wellington. 

Great Britain and Thibet ; ihe Asian Crisis. K. John Solano. 

Minings- without Method. Contd. 

Siam’s Place in the Anglo-Fiench Agreement. 

Booklovers’ Magazine.—ry.’j, Wai nut Street. New York. 

25 cts. May. 

Kail Bitter; a Master of Decorative Sculpture. IIIus. J. Nil sen Laurvik. 
Matthew S. Quay. TIlus. Joseph M. Rogers. 

Stewards of an Ocean Liner, lllus. Winthrop Packaid. 

Bookman. — Uoddfk and Siougiiton. fid. April 15. 

William Cowp. r. lllus. T. Secroiilhe. 

The House oi Seeley. Ulus. 

Bookman.— 'America.) Drinu, Mead and Co., Nrw York. 25 cts. 

April. 

The Newspaper and Wall Street, lllus. Edwin Leftvie. 

Journalism in Japan, lllus. Yone Noguchi. 

John Sluip Williams. Ulus. Kdw. M. Kingsbury. 

Liiidsc.ipes of American Painteis. Ulus. Aimtj^Nafhrm Mover. 

The Opening Cl.nptei and Sonic Recent Novels. E. T. C ooper. 

C. B. Fry’s Magazine.— Newnes fid. May. 

The F’dlucs of Athletics ; Talk with Dr. Waire. Raymond lUathwnyt. 
Riding a Race horse, lllus. M 01 miigton Camion. 

On Buying .1 Motor Car. F. P. Aimstiong. 

Wheie to catch 'I’roul in April and Kaily May. lllus. R. B. Murstom 1 
The Amateur Golf Championship. Ulus. G. W. Beldam. 

Hoise v. Motor. lllu«. laird Shrewsbury. 

The A.B.C. of Boxing, lllus. T. H. B. 

Cup-Final Fancies, lllus. C. IL Fry. 

Canadian Magazine.—O ntario Publishing Co., Toronto. 25 cts. 
. April. 

Church Art in Rome. Ulus. A. R. Carman. 

The Ways of a Child, lllus. Jean Blewelt. 

The Fight for North America, lllus. Contd. A. (i. Bradley. 

Wheat Growing in Canada. Ulus. W. Saunders. 

Soil-Utilization. lllus. E. Stewart. 
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Car Magazine-—17, Shaft EsnuRV Avbnijb. it. Apul 15. 

Ten Years of Automobilistn. lllus. (Triude Johnson. 

A Motorist in the Basque Countiy. lllus. Vi.scount de Smssons. 

In and Aiound Cairo. R. C. Ryan. 

Some Famous Railway Runs, lllus ( 1 . Montagu. 

A Run through Shcrc, Gomshall and Wooton. Ulus. W. Dexter. 

The Ladies' Automobile Club, lllus. 

Gassier' S Magazine. —33. Bedford Street. Strand, is. April 13. 
The Highest Railwaj’ of Huiope fioin Thusis to St. Moriti. lllus. Enrico 
Bignami. 

The Modern Development of Dorks. lllus. Urysson Cunningham. 

The Location of Klectrif Watei - I'otver Stations, lllus. Alton D. Adams. 
The Iudustiial Advance of Germany. Joseph Horner. 

Klectric Power in ltriti~.ll Shipyaids. lllus. C. S. Vesey lVoWn. 

Equitable l.abooi Compensation and Maximum Output. H. L. Gantt. 

New Amei icon Wuodwuiking Industries. George 1 C. Walsh. 

Catholic World. —22, Paternoster Row. is. Ap.il 15. 

Orestes A. Brownson. M. J. Haison. 

The Tliirteeolh Gregotiiu Centenary, 604-1904. Marie Dooegan Walsh. 
Mozuit and the Chuich. Rev. Ethclred Taunton. 

Authoiity in Religion. Rev. J. McSorley. 

The Woik of the Department of the Interior. W. H. I)e Lacy. 

Mission Work in Japan. A. 1 . du P. Coleman. 

i.yiic lCleincols in Old Knglish Poetry. ICstclIe McCloskey Daschbnck. 
The Educational Question in England, America and Ireland. J. F. Wynne. 

Cehtury Magazine.— Macmillan, is. 4d. May. 

The House of Commons; the Mother of Parliaments, lllus. Hcmy 
Not man. ■ 

Hide-and-Seek with the Customs. lllus 0 . K. Davis. 

The I .osl Art of The Daguerreotype, lllus. Abraham Kogardus. 

The Voulh of Washington. Could. S. Weir Mitchell. 

History by Camera, lllus. George F. Parker. 

Unhappy Korea, lllus. A. J. Brown. 

Korea , the Hone of Contention. Homer B. Hulbert. 

Chambers's Journal.— 47. Paternoster Row. 8d. May. 
Across the Chilian Andes. 

Giant Suns. Dr. Alex. W. Roberts. 

Koine as It is To-day. George Pignatorrc. 

One Aspect of the Russo-Japan War. 

Russia’s Diink Monopoly. J. Blake Harrold. 

Church Missionary Intelligencer.— Church Missionary Society. 
6d. May. 

Two Aspects of the Society's Work in Travancore. Rev. A. F. Painter. 
Woik among North Indian Students. Rev. W. li. S. Holland. 

Church Quarterly Review.— SrormwoouE. 6 s. Apiii. 

William Ewart Gladstone. 

Christian Socialism in France. 

The Chuich and Dissent in Wales duiing the Nineteenth Century. 

Robert Campbell Moberly. 

The Silesian Horseherd. 

The People and the Puritan Movement. 

The Yezidis. 

The Popish Plot, 

The Uutish and Foreign Bible Soci.ty. 

Abls: I.oisy, * 

Japan and Western Ideas. 

Connoisseur.— Otto. is. May. 

Silver T.ttstre. lllus.. W. T. Lawrence and H. C. Lawlor. 

The Collection of Pictuies in the Hermitage Palace. lllus. Dr. G. C. 
Williamson. 

The Real Lowestoft. Concl. Illtis. E. T. Sachs. 

T'he Lute. Contd. lllus Arnold Dolinetsch. 

The Hi others Adam, lllus. R. S. Clouston. 

Fifteenth Century Sporting Dogs. Illtis. VV. A. Baillie-Grohman. 

Kai ly Netherlandish Pictures in the Royal Academy Winter Exhibition, 
lllus. Hamand. 

Supplements:— “Hon. Anne Dinner ” after Angelica Kauffman: “Mrs. 
Wilbraham” after D. Gardner; “The Holy Family" after Filippino 
Lippi; “ Mrs. Crewe ” after D. Gaidner. 

Contemporary Review.— Horace Marshall, as. 6d. May. 

Our Friends, Our Ally, and Our Rivals. Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

T'he Chemical Industry of Germany. O. Kltrbucher. 

The Solution of the Tibetan Problem. Alex. Ular. 

The Tramp Ward. Viatrix. 

Japan, Russia, France. Ivanovich. 

The Transfiguration of Matter. George Barlow. 

The Religion of the Schoolboy. H. V. Weixse. 

Hugo Wolf. Ernest Newman. 

Two Theories of Creation. Emma Marie Caillard. 

Gerald Massey : the Nestor of Living English Poets. J. Chitrton Collins. 
The “ Fioretti” and the Gospels. Rev. C. J. Shebbeatc. 

Cornhlll Magazine.— Smith, Elder, is. May. 

How I traced Chatles Lamb in Hertfordshire. Canon Aingcr. 

Colonial Memories. Contd. Lady Broome. 

Modern Theories of Light. W. A. Slienstone. 

The Case of Elisabeth Canning. Andrew Lang. * 

French Brides and Bridegrooms. Miss Betharn-Edwards. 

The Demise of the London Schoolhoatd. J. If. Yoxali. 

The Folly of Face-Fittings. Frank Richardson. 

Swordsmanship considered historically and as a Sport. Egcrton Castle. 


Cosmopolitan.— International News Co. fid. April. 
Russian Army Types. lllus. 

If Europe should goto War. lllus. JTolm B. Walker. 

Pius X. and the Problems or His Pontificate, lllus. Altnvita. 

At the Court of a Twentieth-Century Mikado. Ulus. Edwin Wildman. 
The Lewis and Clarke Centennial, lllus. William R. Stewart. 

Panama and the Knights-Krrant of Colonisation, lllus. Cyrus T. Brady. 
Breakfasts with Horace Greeley, lllus. Murat Halstead. 

Cryptography. Concl. lllus. George Wilkes. 

Gibraltar; the Keeper of the Eastern Gate, lllus. Broughton Brandenburg. 

Craftsman. —2 7, South State Street, Syracuse, New York. 

25 cts. April. 

City Plan. Iilus. Charles R. Lamb. 

Enamel and Knamellers. lllus. P. Vcrneuil. 

The Photo Secession, lllus. Sadakitchi Hartmann. 

The Founding of the Spanish Missions in California, lllus. George W. 
James. 

The Calilornian Art of Stamping and Embossing Leather, lllus. Arthur 
Inkursley. 

Paris as a Decorative City. Charles Gans. 

Critic. —G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 25 cts. April. 

Sir Leslie Stephen. J. W. Chadwick. 

Editors of the Younger Generation. lllus. Iona Gale, j 
Literary Club Women, lllus. Helen M. Winslow. 

Richard Strauss. Lawrence Gilman. 

Dublin Review. — Burns and Oates. 6s. Aptil. 

St. Gregory the Great and England. Abbot Gasquel. 

The Philosophy of Heibcrt Spencer. Rev. Francis Aveling. 

The National English Institutions in Rome during the Fourteenth Century. 
W. J. D. Croke. 

Was Luther Insane ? Miss 1 . M. Stone. , 

Dr. Wendt's Theory of the Fourth Gospel. Domfl. A. Hewlett. 

The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland. Rev. K. A. D' Alton. 

The Origin of the Rule of St. Francis. Montgomery Carmichael. 

The East and the West.— iq, Dei.ahay Strki i. is. April. 
The Early Franciscan Missions in China. Bishop Collins. 

Missions of the Russian Orthodox Church in Asia and America. Rev. R. 
Eubank. 

Hindu Religious Ideals and Christianity in India. Rev. J. P. Jones. 

The Religious Condition of the United States. Bishop Coleman. 

Some Characteristics of the People of Korea. Bishop Coife. 

Evangelising the American Indians. Bishop Hare. 

The Eskimos of the Far North. Bishop Loftus. 

Mission Wuik in Butina. Rev. A. H. Finn. 

Economic Review.— Ri vi no ions. 3s April. 

An Economic View of Mr. Chamlierlain's Proposals. L. L. Price. 

Prot 'Ction and Social Reform. Henry W. Wolff. 

What do the Masses read ? John Garrett Leigh. 

The Housing Question. Sir Stmuel G. Johnson. 

The Principle of a " Jnstum Pi ilium ” for Labour. Fred B. Mason. 

Edinburgh Review.— I onc.mans. 6s. April. 

Piefeiential Duties and Colonial Trade. , 

The Women of the Renaissance. 

The Boer in Wai and Peace. 

The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 

Mr. Morley's “ Life of Gladstone." 

The Letters of Ernst Cm tius. 

The Letters of Horace Walpole. 

The Education Act in the Counties. 

Sir George Trevelyan on the American Revolution. 

The Conflict in the Far East. 

Ideals and Realities in Ireland. 

Fiee Trade and the Position of Parties. 

Educational Review.— 20, Hicm Holiiokn. is. 8d. April. 

New Yolk’s School Problem. Alida S, Williams. 

The Philosopher’s Stone of the Philistines. C S. Baldwin. 

Training of Technical Chemists. J. B. F. llerreshoff. 

Tearhing English to Foreigners in the Elementary Schools. J. II. Wade. 

Is Manual Training a Subject or a Method of Instruction 1 C. R. Richards. 
Some Suggestions on School Salaries. William McAndrew. 

The American College Couisc Henry B. Wright. 

On Women’s Colleges in England. Agues Kelly. 

Empire Review.— Macmillan, is. May. 

The Indian Government on Preferential Tariffs and Retaliation. Sir Charles 
A. Elliott. 

Fair Play for the Brewers. C. Kinloch Cooke. 

The Chinaman in Australia. Contd. Murray Eyre. 

Kimberley ; the Town of Diamonds and Dust. S. B. Kitchin. 

Up Country in Perak. 

Flax-Milling in New Zealand. Miss Constance Bnrnicoat. 

A Riding Touj in Cyprus. Ella M. llart Bennett. 

Great Britain in the Past. Philip Gay. 

Sir Samuel Griffith ; the Fiist Chief Justice of Australia. E. M. Nalt. 

Engineering. Magazine .—Outkh Tkmi'i.k. is. May. 

A Comparison of American and European Commercial Conditions. William 
J. Clark. 

Wage-Paying Methods from the View-Point oftfhe Employer. Henry Hess. 
Hydraulic Cranes and Wharf Machinery. lllus. George H. Baxter. 
Cost-Keeping and Shop Statistics for a Repair Shop. Albert W. Thompson. 
Coals and Coal-Mining Methods of the Pocahontas Field. lllus. Geo. L. 
Fowler. 

Boiler Design and Boiler Explosions. R. S. Hale. * ’ 

Wiiat Manchester is doing for Eng neering Apprentices- F. Biocklehurst. 
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Engineering Review.— 104, Hic.tr Hold >rn. fid. April 15 
The Use of the Term “Elastic Limit” in Metal* under Sties*. \V. C. 
Popple well. 

Modern Woodwoiking Machinery. Contd. M. Powis Bale 
■Carburettors, Vaporisers, etc.,«used in Petrol Engines. Contd. E. BuiLt. 
Rapid Cutting Steel Tools and the New Tool Steel. Contd. 

Engineering Times.— P. S. King. fid. April 15. 

The Prinriples of Steam Engines. Contd. J. H. Wales. 

Liquid Fuel and Its Combustion, lllus. 

Barrage Work on the Nile. Major Sir R. Hanbury Brown. 

Electric Traction on the Newcastle Local Lines. lllus. 

Flash Boilers, lllus. F. J. Rowan. 

English Historical Review.— Longmans. 5s. Apiil. 

The Early Norman Castles of England. Mrs. K. Armil.ige. 

Clarendon's “ History of the Rebellion.” Contd. C. 11 . Filth. 

Lord William Bentinck and Murat. R. M. Johnston. 

The Date of Composition of William of Newburgh\s History. Miss No-g itc. 
Letters of Toby and James Bound I. Contd. C. Litton Falkinei. 

Letters of the First Lord Orkney duiing Marlborough’s Campaigns. H. H. 
E'Cra’ster. 

English Illustrated Magazine.— Hu iuunson. 6d. May. 

Yc Oldc Castel Inn, Cambridge. lllus. Out ram Tristram. 

The Riviera ; a Corner of Italy, lllus. K. Phillips. 

The Women and Girls of Chrysanthemum Land. Ulus. Clive Holland. 
Homing Pigeons. lllus. W. James. 

The Life Story of the Orange-Tip Butterfly, lllus. John J Waid. 

Englishwoman’s Review.— W'iu.tam'; f ni» Norgate. is. April. 
Women’s Suffrage on Both Sides of the Woild. 

Essex Review. —Simpkin Makshai l. is. fid. April 15. 

Great Waltham Five Centuries Ago. Contd. lllus. Rev. Andrew Clark. 
Faith-Healing inKsscx Ijighty Years Ago. Rev. R. E. Bartlett. 

Moinc Old Roothing Farmhouses. Contd. lllus. Miller Christ)'. 

New pictures at Colchester Town llall. lllus. 

Fortnightly Review.— Ch \pm\N and Hall. as. 6d. May. 

The Leaf of Olive. Maurice Maeterlinck. 

Can We 11 ust Russia ? Col onion sis. ‘ 

The Bankruptcy of Bisin.irckiaii Policy. Calchas, 

The Anglo-French Compact and Egypt, Edward Dicey. 

A French King’s Hunting-Book. W. and F. BaillL-Gtollman. 

Daddy Crisp. J. B. Firth. » 

Problems of the Far East. Alfred Stead. 

The Tactical Inefficiency of the Regular Army. LiciM.-Col. AIstcct 
rutloLk. 

R. D. Blackmore and His Work. James Biker. 

Strikes and Lock-outs—i8<)2-i9oi. John Holt Schooling. 

Statesmen who were Sportsmen. F. G. Aflalo. 

The Politics of Labour. Benjamin Taylor. 

A Plea for a Rcfouued Theatre. Mrs. B. A. Crackunthorpe. 

Gentleman's Magazine.—C haito and Wi mils. is. May. 

The Significance of Occupations. James Sykes. 

Broad-Acre Springtime.| ^Harold Wild. 

Proverbs. John Stuait. 

Henrietta Knight, Lady Luxborough. Henley I. Arden. 

The Franks in the More.*. William Miller. 

An Old Inventory of the Goods and Chattels of Richard Hill. R. H. 
Ernest Hill. 

Monaco. Francis Stewart. 

Geographical Journal.— Edw. .Stanford. 2s. April 15. 

The Geographical Pivot of History. H. J. Mackinder. 

Bathymetriail Survey of the Fresh-water Lochs of Scotland. Maps and 
lllus. Contd. 

The Yalu Region and Central Manchuria. lllus. and Map. R. T. Tuiljy. 
About Korea Ulus, and Map. Rev C. T. Collyer. 

The Island of Anjidiv. lllus. F. J. Varley. 

Girl’s Own Paper.— 4, Bouvkrib Street, fid. May. 

A Girl’s Dress in Japan, lllus. Norma Loiimer. 

How to enjoy Orchestral Conceits. Contd. lllus. H. A. J. Campbell 
and M > les B. Foster. 

The Lace-Makers of Valle Vogna. lllus. Susan G. Duffy. 

• Girl’s Realm. —12, Portugal Street. 6d. May. 

Beautiful Girls'in Modern Ait. Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley. 

The May Queen of Ottawa and Her Court. Countess of Aberdeen. 

On a French Flower Farm. P. Harvey MiddleUm. 

Russia, Liberal-Minded to Its Girls. Catherine 111 ) m. 

Good Words. — Isbistkr. fid. May. 

The Simplon Railway. lllus. H. G. Archer. 

The Loves of John Ruskin and Edward Fitrgerald. lllus. Claire F.. 
Laughlin. 

Reason and Rationalism from the-Side of Religion. Canon H. Hensly 
Henson. 

The Story of London Bridge. lllus. A. W. Jarvis and P. G. Cambray. 
Children's Story Books. Florence MacCunn. 

The Sensitive Plant, lllus. John J. Ward. 

Great ThOUghtS>-4. St. Bride Street, fid. May. 

•Stephen Phillips. With Portrait. Rev. R. P. Downes. 

Felix Moscheles on International Arbitration; Interview. With Portrait. 
Raymond Blathwavt. 

Charles Reade. ^With Portrait. W. J. Dawson. 

Mrs. Josephine E. Butter. With Portrai’. Ro v ert Cochrane. 


Harper's Monthly Magazine.— 45. Albemarle Street, is. May. 

The Am *i ic.in System of Neutrality. John B. Moore. 

The Fleet on the Labrador, lllus. Norman Duncan. 

Vosona. lllus. Arthur Symons. 

'I’h.- Primitive Book, lllus. Henry S. Williams. 

Aeronautic Spideis. Ulus. Dr. H. C. McCook. 

Whence and Whither? C. W. Salesby. 

The Gaiety of Life. Agnes Kepplier. 

Aesthetics of the Sky. lllus. Richard Le GallLnne. 

Homiletic Review.— 44. Fuekt Street, is. Apiil, 
Permanent Spiritual Significance of Dante. Rev. C. A. Dinsmoie. 

Geologic il (.'unfitin U1011 of the Flood. Prof. G. Frederick Wright. 

Di. Fairfield’s An.ligament of Kom.inistu. Rev. J. T. Smith. # 

Horllck's Magazine.— 1, Broad Street Avenue. 6d. April 15. 
The Yustr.riiiii in London. K. Hulcy. 

11 )-w ays of Half a Century. A. F. Waite. 

A Planter’s Life in Cc> Ion. V. B. Paterson. 

House Beautiful. —2, Finsbury Sou ark. 6d. April 15. 

Ait foi the People ; an International Association. Lucy H. Yates. 

Houses aiul Homes in Bermuda. lllus. Author of “ Picturesque Burma.’’ 
Chippendale\s Original Designs, lllus. Miss Connie Siimm. ‘ 

Idler. —j-j, Henrietta Street, fid. May. 

The Toipedoing of the Atjuidubav. lllus. Patrick Vaux. 

T. P. O'Connor. Ulus. ^ Joseph Keating. • 

Sumo 1 ypes of the Paiisieiiiic. Ulus. Clive Holland. 

Independent Review.— Unwin. 2s fid. May. 

Towards a Civilisation. C. F. G. Mastennan. 

The First G.uden City Company. Hugh K. Secbohiu. 

Religion and Revelation, G. Lowes Dickinson. 

Foiestty. R. Munro i'erguson. 

An Australian View of the War. Richard A. Crouch. 

The Jtfids of Paiadise in the Arabian Nights. Contd. Alfred R, Wallace. 
The Life of John Buncle. John Kyvic. 

Slaveiy in South'Afnca John Bums. 

\\ evds. Edward Carpenter. 

Tin 1 Lancashire Artis in. Arnold Null. 

Horace Walpole. G. I.. Slraclioy. 

International Journal of Ethics-— Son.nknschkin. 2s. fid. Apiil. 

The Problem of Teleology. Felix Adler. 

The Ethics of Passive Resistance. Rev. J. I *. Jinnee. 

'I he I icvelnpinent of a People. W. K. I!inglt.mll Du Bois. 

Is Vivisection justifiable 7 C. S. Myers. 

Prof. William James’s Interpretation of Religious K\pci ience. J. H Lenba. 
Woidsworth’s Ideal of Kaily Kiliicaiiou. J. H. Muuhuad. 

Wh.it .should be the Altitude of Teachers of Philosophy toward Philosophy 1 
J. Clark Murray., 

Byiun verms .Spenser. J, Kinduii. 

Irish Monthly.— M. H. Dim., Duiu.in. fid. May. 

A Plea foi the Modern Woman. Charlotte O’Lonor Eccles. 

Educational Institutes in the United States. Rev. T. A. Finlay. 

Journal of the Board of Agriculture.— Laui.hton. ,d. Apiil. 

Foicstry Fdocutioit iti Great Britain. 

Housing of Poultiy on Faints. Edward Brown. 

Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.— Northumberland . 
Avenue. fid. April >5. 

Canadian Questions of the Day. J. G. Colmer. 

Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.— J. J. Kbuhsk. 

2S. Apiil 15. 

Stiatrgy and the Existing State of Development of War-Ships, and of Tor¬ 
pedo and Submarine Vessels. Lieut. A. C. Dewar. 

The Military Education of Officers of the Auxiliary Forces. Major W. N. 
Ames. 

Knowledge.— 27, Chanckky Lane. 6d. May. 
Radio-Activity and Radium, lllus. W. A. Sheustone. 

Modern Views of Chemistry. H. J. H. Fenton. 

Animated Photographs of Plants, lllus. Mrs. Dukinfield II. Scott. 

The “Canals” of Mars; a Reply to Mr. Story. lllus. E. Walter 
Maunder. 

Stimulus and Sensation. Dr. J. R.-ynolds Green. 

Lady's Realm.— Hutchinson, fid. May. 

The Royal School of Art Needlework. Plus. York Hopewell. 

At the Mikado's Palace lllus. An Ambassador's Daughter. 

Ladies Who bleed and break Ponies, lllus. Annesly Kenealy. 

The Domestic “ Treasure ” and Her Aggregate Wage, lllus. Harold 
Macfarlane. 

Can a Woman love more than once? Symposium. 

The Lost Art of Watch-Decorating. Ulus. George A. Wade. 

Heraldry in Dress. Ulus. Ethel Beaugaard. 

Leisure Hour. —4, Bouvekie Street, fid. May. 

What I t means to be a British Ambassador, lllus. Miss Mary S. Warren. 
Cape Pigeons and Whale-Birds. Ulus. Frank T. Bullen. 

Francis ilpnivard. the Prisoner of Chillon. lllus. Rev. John Wilson. 
Scotland in the Days of Queen Anne. 

Varnish and Its Manufacture. Ulus. John R. Jackson. 

The New Act for Wage-Earning Children. 
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Leslie's Monthly Magazine.— hi. Firm Avenue, New \obk, 

io els. April. 

Our Melancholy Pastimes. Ulus. J. I., Kurd. 

The Chance for the American Sing.-r. lllus. A. Goodrich. 

1 >. 1 C. Kadissoti; the Real Discovercr.tif the North-West, lllus. Agnes C. 
Lent. 

The Case for Japan. Ulus. I). W. Stevens. 

Library Association Record.— Whitcomb House, Whitcomb 
Street. >s. April 15. 

On the Selection of Hooks for liranch Libraries. Francis T. Barrett. 

Some Points in Practical bibliography. Archibald 1 ,. Clarke. 


Library Journal.— Kehan Paul. 50 cts. April. 
The Public Library anil the Public School. Symposium. 

Can the Public Library ami the Public School bo mutually helpful? 

Some 0V1 Forgotten School Libraries. Klir. O. Baldwin. 


C. If. 


Library World.—t8i, Queen Victoria Street. fid. April 15. 
Indexing Concl. A. S. Claike. 

London Magazine.— HAKMswoimi. 4RI. April 15. 

The Dream Children of Literature, lllus. R. (lallienne. 

Old Shops, lllus. J. Sayce-Parr. 

The l huts of the Fleet, lllus. A. White. 

Secrets of Modern Crime. Kx-Oonvict. 

Westminster Cathedral ill the Making. lllus. II. Howard. 

The Child Slayes of Birmingham, lllus. R. H. Sherard. 

Monkeys ; Cousins of Ours, lllus. H. Owen. 

Lord Salisbury. lllus. Henry W. Lucy. 


London Quarterly Review — Chas. H. Kelly. 2s. fid. April. 
Ritschl’s Theory of the Chui ch. H. R. Mackintosh. - 
Christina Rossetti. Dora M. Jones. 

St. Paul as a Spiritual Thinker. Prof. S. McComh. 

Modern Anti-Christian Propagandism. Frank Ballard. 

M. Loisy and the Vatican. Prof. W. T. Davison. 

Edward FitzGerald. R. Wilkins Rees. 

The Religious Orders in France. O. Prunier. 

The Reformation. K. E. Kellett. 


Longman’s Magazine.— Longmans. 6d. May. 
That Unblessed Land Mesopotamia. Miss I,. Jelib. 

Curiosities of Courts. W. Hencage Legge. 


McClure’s Magazine.— to, Norfolk Street, Strand, io cts. 

_ Apt it. 

One Hundred Masterpieces of Painting. Contd. John La Farge. 

Enemies of the Republic. Lincoln Steffens. 

The Negro. Contd. Thomas N. Page. 

The History of the Standard Oil Company. lllus. Ida M. Tarbell. 

Macmillan’s Magazine.— Macmillan, is. May. 

From Chemulpo, China, to Seoul, Japan. Captain Casserly. 

The Tramp. Hume Nisbet. 

The Eternal Feminine. A Man. 

Capt. Wtlli un Adams ; the First Englishman in Japan. W. G. Hutchison. 
Prisoners on Prisons. Criminologist. 

The English Theatre. C. (J. Compton. 

Catharine the Second and Her Court. W. K. Alexander. 

• 

Magazine Of Art.— Cassell, is. May. 

Some Rerent Glasgow Painting. lllus, Percy Bate. 

F.mileCallc; a Master in Glass, lllus. Piince 11 . Karagcorgevitch. 

On a Painted and Stained Glass Window by Fia Cugliclma in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, lllus. A. B. Skinner. 

Robert Goff, Etcher, lilus. Painter-Etcher. 

L’Art Nouveau ; Symposium. 

GeorRe Dutch Davidson, lllus. G. C. W. 

The German Kinperoi's Collection of French Paintings, lllus. Concl. 
Louis de Folirg.md. 

A Student’s Life in Paris in 18 ;o. Val C. Piinsep. 

Art Sales in 1903. lllus. W. Roberts. 

Supplement: “ Outside the Mosque ” after F. Spcnlove Spenlovc. 

Magazine of Commerce.— 15s. Chkai-mdk. is. May. 

The Need for British-Grown Cotton, lllus. J. V.ur Sommer. 

Are Auditors'Powers Exaggerated ? Il.irold Talbot. 

Modern Office Equipment Contd. J. Oliver Notcutt. 

Education. T. Thatcher. 

The Science of Advertising. lllus. 

New Mat kets ami ()ld. Arthur Hart is. 

Canadian Produce for Great Britain, lllus. 

Motors for Commercial Purposes. Contd. llltt.-. 

Mind.— Williams and Noro sri,. Apiit. 

Prof. Bain’s Philosophy. William I,. Davidson. 

Hegel’s Treatment of the Categories of Quantity. j. K, McTaggart. 
Memong’s Theory of Complexes and Assumptions. I!. Russell. 

The Use and Abuse of Final Causes. G. F,. Underbill. 

The Psychological Meaning of Clearness. I. M. Bentley. 

Missionary Review.—44, Flbet Street, is. Apiii i S . 

The War and Our Devoted Missionaries. Dr. A. J. Brown. 

Pastor Oberlin. Dr. A. T. Pierson. x 

Mormonism and HowTo Meet It. Rev. G. Bailey. 

The English-Speaking Communities of the Far F.asl. K. A. Wicher. 

Hindoo Widows and Their Friend, Ramabai. lllus. D. L. Pierson. 


Monthly Review.— Murray. 2S. 6d. May. 

The Anglo-French Agreement. 

Representative Government in the Transvaal. Apoikos. 

British Relations with ThibeL Col. H. C. Wylly. 

Queen Anne’s Defence Committee. Julian Onbett. 

The Reduction and Surrender of Licences. Lieut.-Col. II. J. Craufurd. 
Plague :;a Personal Experience. K. C. Cholmondeley. 

Literature and History. C. Litton Falkiner. e 

Fontenclle. Rev. F. St. John Thackeray. 

A (lartlener’s View of Science, Old and New. Prof. Patrick Geddes. 
I’ictotial Relics of Thitd Century Christianity, lllus. A. Cameron Taylur. 

Munsey’s Magazine.— Horace Marshall, fid. May. 

A Secret Chapter of Russian History. Ulus. Frederick Wycollar 
Co-Operative Housekeeping in America. Christine T. Herrick. 

C. W. F. Dick ; the New Senator from Ohio, lllus. Francis B. Gessner. 
The Royal House of Savoy. Ulus. Douglas Story. 

American Thoroughbreds of 1904. Ulus. Joseph F. Marsten. 

National Review.— Row. Arnold, as. 6d. May. 

The Menace of the German Navy. With Diagram. H. W. Wilson. 

Russia and Japan. Capt. Brinkley. 

An Open Letter to “ Preference.” Preference. 

Macedonia and the Austro-Russian Comedy. Lord Newton. 

Huxley. Sir Michael Foster. 

American Affhiis. A. Maurice Low. 

The Palais Bourbon and Its Inhabitants. Hon. Mrs. Stuart Worllcy. 

Stock Exchange Reform. John Flowei. 

The Poet’s Diary. Contd. Lamia. 

The Anglo-French Agreement Concerning Morocco. Walter B. Hail is. 
Greatet Britain. 

Muuntrd Men. Kxpertus. 

The Principles of Constructive Economics. J. L. Garvin. 

Now England Magazine.—5. Parjc Square, Boston. 95 cts. 

April. t. 

The Massachusetts Model School in Georgia. Mary A. Bacon. 

Viarcggio, Lucca, Rome. Ulus. Maud llowe. , 

Boston as an Art Centre. William H. Downes. 

Sutuate; an Old Town by the Sea. lllus. Hayes Robliinr. 

The Armenian Monastery in Venice. Ulus. Dr. Maiy M. Patrick. 
Whaling in Hudson Bay. lllus. P. T. McGrath. 

The Mexicali Hacienda, lllus. George F. Paul. 

Thomas B. Reed. Enoch Knight. 

The Funeral of John lit own. I litis. Dr. Joshua Young. 

The Convention of 1787. George S. Bout well. 

New Ireland Review.— Burns and Oates. 6d. May. 

The Town Landlord .tml His Tenants. William Field. 

Chess in Ancient Ireland. Rev. Albert Barry. 

Mr. A. Cniril 011 German Railways. Miss Chailotte Ojinor Eccles. 
Shakespeare v. Bacon. Philip F. Little. 

Cuchulaiti. Arthur Clcry. 

Religious Songs of Connacht. Contd. Dr. Douglas Hyde. 

Nineteenth Century and After.— Sampson Low. 2 s. fid. May. 
An Imperial Maritime Council. Sir George S. Clarke. 

The Black Peril in South Africa. Roderick Jones. 

Anti-Clericalism in Fiance and England. Sir Gcinge Arthur. 

Dr. Maclagan and His G1c.1t Work. Sir William Bioadbeut. 

The State and Scientific Research. Sir Michael Fostei. 

Against a Subsidised Opera. Hugh A. Srott. 

Lord Acton s letters. Sir Mouutstuart K. Grant Duff. 

Bird Life at Bingham’s Melcombc. Concl. R. Bosworlh Smith. 

The Church in the Colonies. Bishop Welldnn. 

An Ex-Prisoner on Professional Criminals, a Rejoinder. Sir Robeit 
Anderson. 

A National P.11 k for Scotland. Chailes Stewart. 

The State-Registration of Nurses. Miss Eva C. S. Liickes. 

The Army and the Eshet Scheme. Lieut.-Col. A. Pollock. 

South Africa and Her labour Pioblcm. Charles S. Goldmann. 

North American Review.— Wm. Hhjnemann. as. 6d. Ap-it. 

The War in the Fai East. Sir Chas. Dilke. 

Some Revelations of the War. Anglo-American. 

State Monopolies of Inter-State Transportation. E. Parmalee Prentice. 
The Great West and the Two Easts. Henry E. Reed. 

Manuscript Souiccs for American History. Herbert Putnam. 

Russia’s Attitude during the Civil War. General Rush C. Hawkins. 
Religion and Religions. Dr. R. I-Ieber Newton. 

Is the New Immigration dangerous to the Country? O. I’. Austin. * 
Industrial Liberty, not Industrial Anarchy. H. Loomis Nelson. 
Anti-Canteen Legislation and the Army. Contd. C. E. Littlefield. 
Australia’s Second Pailiament. H. N. Lusk. 

How the United States curtails Freedom of Thought. Ernest Crosby. 

Open Court.— Kt'-tiAN Paul. fid. April 
Hugo de Vries's Mew Theory of the Origin of Species. Dr. G. Aitbur 
Hatris. 

The Shakespeare Controversy. Edwin W. Chubb. 

The Japanese Floral Calendar. Contd. lllus. Ernest W. Clement. 
Gunkel versus Delilzsch. Dr. Paul Carus. 

Natural Magic anti Prestidigitation, lllus. Henry R. Evans. 

Page's Magazine.— Clun House, Surrey Street, Strand, is. 

May. 

Typical English Testing-Machines, lllus. Francis. 

The Electro-Capillary Recorder for Cable Purposes. lllus. J. Tarbolton 
Armstrong and Axel Orling. 

Power at the World's Fair. lllus. Page's St. Louis Correspondent. 

The Story of the Cunard Company. Contd. lllus. Beniamin Taylor. 
Facts about High-Speed Tool Steels. Ulus. J. M. Gledhill. 
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Palestine Exploration Fund.— 38, i nNDun street, as. 6<i. April. 

The Excavations of Gczcr. R. A. Stewart Mar.ilistcr. 

'l'he Immovable East. Contd. P. G. llaldcnsperger. 

The Cedars of J.ebai>on. K. R. Slmw. 

The Modern Inhabitants of Paltstine. R. A. S. Macalistcr. 

Pall Mall Magrazlne.—N ewiov S-ikei-t, Holbohn. IS. May. 
Kilkenny Castle.* Ulus. Anita Mactnahon. 

The Etiquette of Invitation Cards; Some Unpublished Croker Correspon¬ 
dence. Illus. W. F. W. 

The Country of George Meredith. Illus. William Sharp. 

Avowals. Illus. Contd. George Moore. 

"Dont” ; Hints to Those Who plav thicket. Illus. A. C. Maclaren. 
Tasmania’s Halcyon Isle. Illus. K. K, Marnaghten. 

Jules Verne on Scientific Progress. With Portrait. (. hatles Dawbain. 

Sir William Vernon-Harcomt. With Poittait. Harold Peg hie. 

Whistler’s Writing. Max Hecrbohm. 

Pearson’s Magazine.— C. A. Pearson. 6d. May. 

Victoria Falls on tfie Zambesi River; tile Wot Id’s Gieatc-i Wateifall. Illus- 
Turner Morton. 

Audiences with the Emperors of Russia. China, Korea," and Japan. Illtis. 
Count Vay de Vaya. 

The American Trotting Hot se. illtis M. Tind.il. 

Thomas Cook and Sons; the Patron Saints of Motlern Travel. Illus. 
Marcus Woodward. 

The Music.of Noises. Illus. Vivian Carter. 

Positivist Review.— Wm. Reeves. 3 d. May. 

Henry Crompton. Prof. K. K. Ilresly. 

The Anglo-French Settlement. Fredctic Harrison. 

The Relations between Physics and Cheuiistiy. H. Gordon Jones. 

Alien immigration. Robert Newman. 

Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review.— 48, Ai.dkkscatk Street. 
as. April. 

The Expositor’s Greek Testament. T’linctpal W. I'. Adeney. 

Carlyle’s Gospel of Woik. F. R. limnskill. 

The Spiritud lieauty of Rusk in's “ Palace of Art." T. Uradticld. 

Henry Ward Hcerher. H. Jeffs. 

The Holy Spit it at Pentecost and After. A. Ia*\vis Humphties. 

The Prearhet as Prophet. J. W. Jacob. 

Dr. A. R. Wallace’s “ Man’s Place in the Univctse.” W. l.ansdell Wardle. 
Methodism in Canada. J. Ritson. 

Our F’oreign Missions. W. Bcckvvorlh. 

Princeton Theological Review.— 237 1, Hock Sirij.i, 1 ’hjla- 
IJKU’IIIA. 80 eellts. April. 

Thomas Aquinas and Leo Xlll. J>avid S. SchalT. 

The Apostle Paul and the Second Advent. Timothy G. Darling. 

Thomas Cromwell. Paul Van Dyke 

Royal Titles in Antiquity. Robert D. Wilson. 

Quarterly Review.— Mum ay. 6s. April. 

The British Mercantile Marine. 

The Art of the French Renaissance. K. Ulninfield. 

Gabriele d’Annunzio. Henry James. 

Recent .-Esthetics. _ Vernon 
Retaliation and Scientific Taxation. 
l,eslie Stephen and His Works. 

The Novels of Thomas Hardy. Edward Wright. 

The Peninsular War; liavlen and Corunna. 

Marco Polo and the Middle East. With Map. Archibald R. Culquhoun. 
Russia and Jap in. 

Chinese I-1 hour in South Aftica. 

The P0lilic.1l Situation. 

Quiver. —Cassei i.. 6d. . May. 

Rev. F. B. Meyer and His Woik. Ulus. Raymond lJlathwayt. 

Water Gipsies. Illus. Hugh B. Philpotl. 

How to read Pictutes. Illus. C. E. Skinner. 

Gregory of Nazianzus. Illus. I)r. Donald M. Spence. 

Trees in God’s Acre. Illus. E. II. Fitchew. 

Realm.—6, Essex Street, Strand. 3d May. 

The De Beers Diamond Mines. Ulus. Jesse Quail. ^ 

The Effects of ja-inch Gun-Fire. Mitts. H. C. Scppings Wright. 

Tin- New Journalism. With Portraits. W. C. Chisholm. 

'l'he Army and the Family in Japan. Illus. DoughA Sloden. 

Reliquary. —Bemkose and Sons. as. 6d. April. 

The Evolution of the Mitre. Ulus. Henry P. Feasey. 

Somerset Bench-Ends. Ulus. Alex. Gordon. 

A Decorated Mediaeval Roll of Praycts. Ulus W. Hcncage I.egge. 
Norwegian Hand-Mangles. Illus. Kirhaid Quick. 

Review of Reviews (America).— n. Aston Pi.au., New York. 

35 cents. May. 

Verestchagin. Painter of War. Illns._ 

Fifty Years of Japan, Illus. .Adaclii Kinnosuke. 

Japanese Opinion of the American Attitude on the IV ar. 

The Effect of the War on the Internal AfT.tits of Russia. 

Climatic Features of the Field of the Russo-Japanese Mar. Dr. Frank 
Waldo. . „ 

Chicago’s Significant Election and Referendum. \ ictor S. \ arros. 
Conventions and Other Gatherings of the Year. 

Vice-Admiral Togo. Htrata Tatsuo. 

Review of Reviews.— Melbourne. 9d. March. 

The Centenary Celebrations in Tasmania. Ulus. 

T. W. Russell. Illus. W. T. Stead, 


Saint George.— George Ali.icn. is. April. 

Art and Puritanism. J. W. Msckail. 

Kuskin nn Bovhuod. 

Work of the Hoys* Club, .and Its Place in Social Pi ogress. J. H. 
Whitehouse. 

Capitalism and labour. Henry Wilson. 

St. Nicholas.— Macmillan. is. May. 

Magdalen Tower and May Morning. Illus. Helen 1 ). Biown. 

Scottish Geographical Magazine.— Edw. Stanford, is. fid. 
April 15. 

Ikit 1 ivmetiic.il Suivey of the Fresh-Water Lochs of Scotland. Map and 
lUus. 

Centr.il Asia and Tibet. Illus. 

Scottish Historical Review.— James MacLehose. as. 6d. Apiil. 
The Moulding of the Scottish Nation. Prof. Hume Brown. 

Nisbct’s “ New Testament in Scots ; ” a Literal Relic of Scottish Lollardy. 
Principal T. M. Linds,*). 

'l'he Municipal Institutions of Scotland. Concl. Sir James D. Marwick. 
Eighteenth Century Kslini.iies of Shakespeare. Prof. A. C. Bradley. 

John Llendci sou ; a Successor of Du\ id Garrick. With Portrait. Hon* 
41 . A. Sinclait. 

The Bishops of Dunkeld. Bishop of Edinburgh. 

Scribner's Magazine.— Sampson Low. is. May. 

The Yellowstone National Paik. Illus. Arnold Hague. 

The Katies of the New Yoik Harbour. Ulus. Albert H. Paine. 

The War of 1812. Contd. Captain A. T. Mahan. « 

The Aineiican Gaiden. (Loige W. Cable. 

Strand Magazine.—N i-wnes*. 6d May. 

The Memoirs of Sa 1 ah Bernhardt. Contd. Illus. 

The Size of the Woihl’s CreutcsU Cities. Illus. A. T. Dolling. 

Some Novel BaiHpicts. Illus. Theodore Ad.1111s. 

Dr. Kdwaid Klg.ir . Intel view. Illus. Rudolph de Cordova. 

In the Royal Borough of Kensington. Illus. G. R. Sims. 

Wild Western Journalism. Illus. Ancx-Editoi. 

The Naval War (Ionic and How It is played. Illus. Angus Sherlock. 
Walking on the Brink of Nlag. 11 a. Ulus. Orrin K. Dunlop. 

Sunday at Home.—B ouvekiic Steel r. 6d. May. 

Fifty Yeais of the S aridity ut Home. The Editor. 

The Life of the Cod. Illus. Fiank T. Bullen. 

The Advance of Romanism. Rc\. John 11 . Nichols 
Fanny Crosby. With Pm trait. Rev. Ff, Smith. 

Machpelah and Beeislitb.i Illus. A. Fordei. 

A Militaiy Chaplaincy. Contd. Rev. |ohn More. 

Chrysostom and Constantinople. Rev. F. B. Meyui. j 

Sunday Magazine.—K hlstek.. fid. May. 

Music; an Influence of Modern Life. Rev. C. Silvester Horne! 

Th j People of the A 1 >) ss. Contd. Charles Ray. 

'I'h- Bible in Many Lands. Concl. J. H. North. 

Paradise Island : or, the Romance of Mctlakuhtla, Cone!. George T. H* 
Da\ is. 

Tcrradelphia, Trenton, U.S.; a Tramps’ Refuge. Illus. Harold J. 
Shepslone. 

Sunday Strand.— Newnks. 6 d. May. 

Famous Pictuies in the ILinis Art Gallery, Preston. Illtis. A* T, Story* 
Tlu- Peasant Sisters of Pope Pius X. Illus. Isabella (_ ochranc. 

The Drink Tiade as Employer. Illus. G. Gale Thomas. 

Whitsuntide Hymns. Illus. K. A. Elias. 

Rev. Fiauk Swuinsim. Ulus. A. B. trooper. 

Technics.— Newni-s. <)d. April J5. 

Experiments on an Air-Cooled Petrol Motor. Illtis. Prof. H. L. Callcndar. 
Mu ro-Structure of Metals. Ulus. Percy Longmuir. 
r l lie Modern Motor Car. Ulus. W. J. Lineham. 

Vectors and Graphs and Their Practical Application. Ulus. Contd. Ellis 
H. Crapper. 

Staiicrises. Ulus. Contd. Henry Jarvis. 

Duect Vision Spectn scopes. Illus. T. H Blakesley. 

The Continuous-Current-Dynamo. Illus. Contd. II. M. Hobart. 

The Education of Electrical Engineds in London. Ulus. Contd.” Dr. 
J. A. Fleming. 

Striu tuiul Designs. Ulus. Contd. K. Fianticr Elchclls. 

Electro-Chemical and Fdectio-Metallurgical Itidtistiics. Ulus. J. 1). C. 
Krishaw. 

.Surface Contact Systems of Klecltic Tractior. UI^s. F. H. Davies. 

Temple Bar.—M acmillan, is. May. 

A Reminiscence of Princess Mathilde Bonaparte. C. M. 

On a Peak in Western Ross. Ernest A. Baker. 

Richard Steele's Play “ 'L'he Tender Husband.” Clementina Black. 

Theosophlcal Review.— «6x, New Bond Street, is. Apiil 15. 
Blake’s “ Jerusalem.” L. N. D. 

AVh.it Some " Devas” told Us. ( 5 . A. Gasket 1 . 

The New Testament in Modem Translation. Cleiicus. 

Concerning N. P. 11 lavmsky. G. R. S. Mead. 

Gurias, Caste and Temperament. Contd. Illus. G. Dyne. 

Swedenbuig and the Plane of Illusion. Arthur A. Wells. 

Treasury.— G. J. Pat.mer. fid. May. 

Bishop Ingram of Loudon. Ulus. Eric Lawrence. 

A Century of Bishops of London. Ulus. Bishop Browne. 

(George Hubert. Illus.^ E. Hermitage Day. 

Rescue Homes and Penitentiaries. Illus. Lady Laura Ridding. 

Celestial Worlds. Ulus. F. Claude Kempsoo, 

The Derbyshire Well-Dressing Festival. Illus. W. Smithard. 
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The Review of Reviews 


United Service Magazine.—"’. Clowes, a*. May. 
discipline in the Navy. Ward-Rnom. 

Two Imperial Problems. Jjeut. Lionel II. Hordern. a 

Policy goes beyond Strength. L. G. Carr Laughton. 

Imperial Defence in its Relation to Fiscal Policy. General Sir Richard 
Harrison. 

The True Interests of Great Eiitain in the War between Russia and Japan. 
Capt. C. Ross. 

Federation in Defence. Major P. A. Silburn. 

The Evolution of Modem Strategy. Cuntd. Lieut.-Col. F. N. Maude. 
British Field-Organisation. Major J. L. J. Choke. _ _ _ 

The Organisation of Volunteer Infantry and the training of its Officers. 
Capt. T. Fetherslrnhaugh. 

The Employment of Q.-F. Artillery, in the Field. Capt. C. Holmes 
Wilson. 

Night Attacks during the Early Part of the Boer War. Major H. K. 
Mrnd.w 

South Afi ic.i for Soldier Settlers. Red Coat. 

Westminster Review.— R. Bhimley Johnson, ss. 6d. May. 
Yellow Slavery— and White. 

One-sided Free Trade. W. M. Lightbody. 

Fiscal Fallacies. Contd. James Dowmaii. 

Philanthropy and the Cosmic Process. M. D. O’Brien. 

Science and the Drunkard. W. H. Cliampncss. 

The Prophet and the Priest in Hebrew Ethics. Charles Callaway. 

Compel satins for Licences. David Freeman. 

Wilhelmiiia, Margravine of Baireuth. Edith E. Cuthell. 

Game-Preservation. T. A. Coward. 

Thoughts about Wordsworlli. Maurice G. lleiing. 

Wide World Magazine .— Newnks. 6d. May. 

Worslon ; a Pocket Corporation, lllus. W. H. Knowles. 

A Disastrous Honeymoon. Illus. Mrs. G. A. LindstrOni. 

St. Patiick's Purgatory. Illus. Seumas MacManus. 

With the British to Sokoto. Contd. lllus. Capt. Charles Foulkes. 
Ball-Play at Workington, etc.; the Maddest Game on Earth, lllus. Ela 
Ritson. 

Sights and Scenes in Uganda. lllus. C. W. Hatterslcy. 

The Open-Air Parliaments of Switzerland. Illus. Franklin H.iyes. 


Windsor Magazine.— Ward, Lock. fid. May. 

The Pictures in the Royal Exchange. lllus. Wilfrid Mcynetl. 

Some Great Big Men. lllus. Harry Furniss. 

The Wheat Hospital on Lake Superior, lllus. F. A. A. Talbot. 

Paul Conchas; a Heavy-Weight Juggler. ‘Illus. Edouard Charles. 

La Ndcropole Zoologiquc, Farts; a Cemetery for Pet Animals. Illus. 

Charles K. Branch. # 

IJrusher Mills and the Snakes of the New Forest; Interview. Illus. S. L. 
Bensusan. 

Woman at Home. —Hoddbr and Stoughton, fid. May. 

Beautiful Cousins, lllus. Mondaine. 

The Duchess of Sutherland. Illus. Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley. 

Are We growing More Extravagant? Illus. Constance Beerbohm. 

World's .Work. —Hkinkmann. is. May. 

The Position of Russia. Henry Norman. 

Russian Finance, lllus. 

Russian War Pictures. Illustrations. 

Edward Elgar. With Portrait. Rosa Ncwmarch. 

Naval lasssons for Us from the Present War. Fred T. Jane. 

The Codfishers of Newfoundland, lllus. Norman Duncan. 

Beautiful Railway Stations, lllus. H. P. Archer. 

Some Truths about British Fanning. Home Counties. 

The Industrial Awakening of North Wales. C. Sheridan Jones. 

Education ami Industrial Success ; Report of the Mosely Commission. 

The Industrial Manager. 

Continental Armies in Current Fiction. Chalmers Roberts. 

Liquid Fuel on Sea and I .and. lllus. 

Animal Doctors and Their Patients. Illus. Clarence Rook. 

The Making of Small Shot. Illus. 

Flowers All the Year Round, lllus. S. L. Bastin. 

Young Man.— Horace Marshall, -id. May. 

John MacWhirter, Landscape-Painter; Interns*. With Portrait. 

The Dangers of Alcohol. Dr. J. Robertson Wallace. 

The Revival of Literary Drama, by William Archer; Interview. With 
Portrait. A. F. White. 

Young Men and Political Clubs. Edmund J. Moyle. 

Young Woman.— Horace Marshall. 3d. May. 

Luke Fildes ; Interview, lllus. 

The Peiils of a Common Cold. Dr. J. Robertson Wallace. 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Deutsche Revue.— Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. 

6 Mks. per qr. April. 

The Early Letters oPRudolf von Bennigsen. Contd. H. thicken. 

War and the Peace Movement. Bertha von Suttner. 

Permanent Peace. C. Freiherr von der Goltz. 

Professor Bluntschli’s Tariff Correspondence. H. von Poschingcr. 
Reminiscences of a Diplomatist at St. Petersburg, 1864-1868. Ftiediich 
Carl Revertera. 

Aid to the Wounded in Naval Warfare. Vice-Admiral Paschen. 

Prince and Poet in Ancient India. Prof. Pisclicl. 

Unpublished letters by Leopold von Ranke. Contd. F. von Ranke. 
Present Day Treatment of Typhus Fever. Prof. P. Frosch. 

The Cosmic Distribution of the Elements. Prof, K. B. Hofmann. 

Evidence as a Psychological Problem. Prof. E. Bi rnhciin. 

Deutsche Rundschau. — Gebh. Paktki., Berlin. 6_Mks. per qr. April. 
Grand Duke Carl Alexander of Saxe-Weimar in his Letters to Fanny 
latwald-Stahr. Giinther Jansen. 

England’s War in the Peninsular War, 1808-1814, > n connection with the 
Naval War. Cult Fieiherr von Maltzahn. 

The Origin of the Pentateuch. Hermann Gunkel. 

Japan and the Fine Ails, A. sun Janson. 

Natural Science and Historical Reseaich. E. Richter. 

The Fight for Asia. M. von lliandt. 

Kunstgewerbebl&tt. — E. A. Seeuann, Leipzig, i Mk. April. 
Gottfried Semper, lllus. 

Monatsschrlft fiir Stadt und Land.— Marten Warneck, Berlin. 

3 Mks. per qr. April. 

Hinduism and Christianity. A. Warth. 

The Due d’Knghien. Dr. A. Vmbeig. 

Mephistopheles in Goethe's “ Faust.” Pmf. Knnig. 

Not'd und sad. — Sikubnhufbnkhmk. u, Breslau, a Mks. April. 
Daudet’s Debut. Max Hoffmann. 

Weisinann’s New Darwinism. E. von Hartmann. 

Gustav Frenssen. With Portrait. O. Wilda. 

At the Court of James I. of England, von kuuliardt. 

A Curious Psychological Fact. Theodor Poppe 


Soclallstlsche Monatshefte.— Beutiistr. a, Berlin. 30 Pf. April. 
English Workmen and Mr. Chamberlain’s Fiscal Proposals. Max Schip pel. 
Wages Forms. E. Bernstein. 

The Gfihre Case. W. Heine. 

French Socialism To-day. F. Challayc. 

Ueber Land und Meer.— Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. 
1 Mk. April. 

Spring Days on Lake Garda, lllus. 

German Comedy. H. Hart. 

Dogs. Illus. E. Ilgner. 

The Teltow Canal, lllus. O. Jentsch. 

Germans in New York. Illus. K. Klaessig. 

Stein-on-the-Rhine. lllus. L. Hiltiof. 

Radium. Dr. M. W. Meyer. 

The Steam Turbine. Illus. F. Bendt. 

Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte.— Stegutzeustr. 53, Berlin. 
. Mk. 50 Pf. April. 

Napoleon and England Prof. F.. Heyck. 

Nikko ; Japan’s Holy City. Illus. Paul Lindenbcrg. 

Adolf Hildebrand. Illus. H. Kosenhagen. 

Prince Uismaick. Contd. Illus. Engen Wolf. 

Kiao-Chau. Contd. Illus. Harry Koenig. 

ZeltSChrlft fur Bildende Kunst.— E. A. Seemann, Leipzig. 36 Mks. 
per ann. April. 

Matthias Griinewald’s “ Crucifixion ” at Karlsruhe. Illus. F. Riedel. 
Samuel Freiherr von Bruckenlhal. lllus. E. Sigerus. 

Franz Peruat. Illus. F. Becker. 

The Art Collection of the Liirman Family. Illus. G. Pauli. • 

Zeltsehrlft der Intemattonalen Muslkgessellsehaft.— Breitkopf 
und Hakrtel. 10 Mks. per ann. April. 

Weber’s “ Euryanthe” ; New Arrangement. Guido Adler. 

Hans l’fitznrr’s 41 Die Rose vom Liebesgurten.’* Edgar Istel. 

Eugen Hirschberg; the Encyclopaedists and the French Opera in the iSth 
Century. A. Heuss. 


THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


Association Cathollque.— >4, Rue de l’Assays, Paris. 

18 frs. per annum. April. 

The Organisation of Collective Labour. Leon de Seilhac. 

Railway Strikes in Holland in 1903. Robert Vermont. 

Biblloth&que Universelle.— Hachette. 20s. per ann. April. 
Manchuria before the War. A. O. Sibiriakov. 

Letters of Juste and Caroline A Oiivier*to Sainte-Beuve. Contd. Philippe 
Godet. 

Nettuno. M.C. Hubert de Ginestet. 

Nicolas Beets. Contd. J. M. Duproix. 


Journal dos'.Roonomistes.— 14. Rue Richelieu, Paris. 3 frs. 50c. 

. April. 

Agriculture before Science. Louis Passy. 

The St. Louis Exposition. Laborer. , 

Mercure de France.— 15. Rue de l’Echaud* St..Germain, Paris. 

2 frs. April. w 

Charles van Lerberghe Albert Mockel. 

The Influence of France on English Poetry. Edmund Gosse. 

Whistler and Pissarro. Charles Morice. 

Imperialism. Paul Louis. 
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COPFespondant.—31, Rue Saint-Gi'iliai'me, Paris, t frs. 30c. 

April to. 

Religious Opposition at the Beginning of the Eighteenth Century. Bernard 
de Lacombe. 

Jesuits in the German Empire. Arnold Muller. 

The Question of Newfoundland. Ch. dc La Koncicre. 

Unpublished Journal of Baron de Hubncr. Contd. 

■J'he Diplomacy ofcNapoleon. L de Lanzac de Laborie. 

The Suppression of Religious Instruction. Fenelon tiibon. 

April 25. 

The Russians in Paris, i8oo-t830. L. Pingaud. 

Louisiana. J. Sauvin. 

Primitive Freach Art. Louis Gillet. 

Public Life in Contemporary Flench Literature. Henry Bordeaux. 

The Thirteenth Centenary of the Death of .St. Gregory and Gregorim 
Music. H. Villetard. 

Nouvelle Revue.— Hachettk. 55 fis. per ann. Aprilt. 

Some Letleis of Gambetta. L. Gumbetta. 

The Chinese Question. A. Gervais. 

Marie Wale a slca. de Castcllune. 

The Origin of the Italian Renaissance. P. de Bouchaud. 

April is. 

The Panama Question. P. Bunau-Vat ilia. 

Marguerite Rouzet. de Castellaue. 

1 tahaiia and Slavs. Raqueni. 

Modern Dress. G. Guilhard. 

. Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales.— 19, Rue Bonafarte, 

Paris, i fr. April 1. 

Japanese Expansion. Henri Cordier. 

File New Treaty with Siam. Francis Mury. 

The Russo-Japanese War and its Lessons. Jean dc La Pcyre. 

The Red C'i oss Society in Russia And Japan. 

Thibet and the Frauco-ChiJR-sc Treaties. Alex. Guasco. 

rtptil 16. 

The Franco-English and Morocco. 

The Papacy, the Triple Alliance and French Foreign Policy. Gabriel 
Louis-Jaray. 

T01 pedoes and Submaiines. Henri Tanif. 

The Russo-Japanese Wai and Its Lessons. Jean dc La Peyre. 

Rdforme Sociale.— 54. Rue de Seine, Paris, i fr. April t. 

The Modem Woikshop and Economic Evolution. Cone). Maurice 
Vanlaer. 

Religious Congregations and Anglophobia. Symposium. 

April 16. 

Labour Syndicates. Gustave Fagmez. 

Congregations and Antisemitism. Rend de Kerallain. 

La Revue.— ta. Avenue de i/Orttii a, Paris. 1 fr. Aprilt. 

The Sanitary Condition of tile French and German At mics. Dr. Lowcntli d. 
The Principle of Violence and the Negro Question. Count Leo Tolstoy. 
English Justice. L. Riviere. 

The Russo-Japanese War. JClisde Recltts. 

The First Europeans in Japan. A. de Campos, (unior. 

The Cost of the Russo-Japanese War in Men and in Money. Commandant X. 
The Young Polish Romancers. Cotitd. Comte A. Wod/.inski. 

Beethoven in His Lctteis. K. Faguct. 

April 15. 

Individuality in Animals and in Himinnitv. F.I. Metchnikoff. 

The Separation of Church and State in the United States. Othon Gueilac. 
Madame Iaiure de Maupassant. Renee d’ l’ lines. 

The N-Rays and Magic. Dr. J ules Regnault. 

The New Japan. Could. Illus. J. C. Balet. 

Sanitary Conditions in the French and German Armies. Concld. Dr. 
Lnwenthal. 

I.ucien Bonaparte. II. de Gallier. 

Paul and Victor Magueritte’s “ La Commune.” J. Pellissier. 

Revue Chrdtlenne. — IT, Avenue de i.’Oi'&ka, Paris. I fr. April. 
The Resurrection. Henri Monnier. 

Arnold Hovel. Pierre TJietcrlen. 

'I’hc Israelite’s Belief in a Future Life. Adolphe Lods. 

Revue des Deux Mondes. —Hachftte. 6a frs. per ann. April i. 
Universal Suffrage and the Evolution of Tarty Politics. C. Bcnoist. 

The Ysuth of Mozart. T. de Wyzewa. 

Carpets and Tapestries. G. d'Avcnel. 

Christian Missions and Their Civilising Role. G. Bonet-Maury. 

Recent Experiments on the Digestion of Albumine. A. Dastre. 

April 15. 

The Return from Varennes. G. LenOtrc. 

The Centenary of Louisiana P. de Coubcrtin. 

I.conce de laivergne. FI. Cartier. 

Christian Missions. Contd. G. Bonet-Maury. 

Wales. F. Roz. 


THE ITALIAN 

ClviltA Cattollca.— Via Ji Ripetta 346, Rome. 25 frs. ano. 

April 2. 

F.ncyclical Letter of Pius X. 

The True Gospel and the Abbd Loisy. 

General Lahoz. 

The History of Abyssinia. 


Revue Fr&nq&Ise de rfitranper et des Colonies.— 9*, Rue de la 

ViC'ioike, Paris. 2 frs. April. 

French Schools in Syria. R. Kocchlin. 

Lak* 1 laik.il and Tians-Siberia. A. M. 

Howthe Japanese took Port Arthur in 1894. With Map. G. Deinanchc. 
Russian Tactics and Forces in the Far Fast. C. dc Lasalle. 

Japan. P. li. 

Revue G6n6rale.— 16, Rue Treukenberg, Brussels, xb frs. per ann. 

April. 

The Second Empire. Ch. Wceste. 

Moliere and the Common People. Henri Dnvignon. 

The Russo-Japanese War. Paul de Decker. 

The Centenary of the Ci\il Code in France. Ch. Dejnce. 

Revue Internationale de Soclologle.— 16, Rue Soufflot, Paris. 
18 fis. per ann. Apiil. 

Sociology and the Sociil Sciences. R. Saleillcs. 

M. de Robertz and Sociology. Hcrvd Blondd. 

Revue d’ltalle. — 59, Via Dflla Fhf/za, Rome. 1 fr. April. 
Kuropeun Unity. d'KstournolIc* de Constant. 

The hcoimmic Stiuggle of U.il> against CV11l1.il Europe. Piof. Nupoleone 
Colnjanni. 

Peace and War. H. Merni. 

The Japanese and the Natives of the Oceanic Islands. Amand de Corn*?. 
I’omtfRse d’Albany. Ch. M. 

Fuieign Labour in Fiance. Ch. Chanvin. # 

Revue du Monde Catholique. — 76, Rue des Saints-P&res, Paris. 

x fr. 50c. Apiil 1. 

The Power of Snreidotalisin. Mgi. Justin Fcvie. 

Incarnation. Pens Constant. 

Bnssuel. Contd. Chanoinc Das in. 

Emile Olliuvr. Contd. Mgr. Justin Fevre. 

Impressions of Cashmere. Contd. Prince lauds d’Oilcans. 

The Russo-Japanese Wai. Henri Maichand. 

April 15. 

Ciatiy. Pere Ar. 

'1 lie Power of Sacerdotalism. Contd. Mgr. Justin Fcvie. 
ilossuet. Contd. Chanoine Pavin. 

'J’he Christnnisin of Tolstoy. J. Santoni. 

Emile Ollivier. Contd. Mgr. Justin Fevre. 

Impressions of Cashmere. Comd. Prince Louis d’Otlcuns. 

Revuo de Paris. —Haoifite. 60 frs. per ami. April 1. 

A Morning in Benares. A. Cheviillon. 

Clamageran. Bert helot. 

I .mope’s Sanitary Defences. P. Gaulhiir. 

Tchemoulpo and V ladivostock. X. 

April 15. 9 

L imartine and Victor Hugo. Cl. Simon. 

The Road to Zinder. Lieut.-Col. Pcioz. 

Rouen. P. dc Kousiers. 

Japanese Temples and Graveyards. L. Hearn. 

The Asiatic Revolt. V. Ucraid. 

Revue Soclallste.-*27, Rue im Richelieu, Paris, z fr. 50c- 
Apiil. 

The Socialist Program. Jean Jamrtfs. 

Dangerous Tiades and Woikmen’s Insurance. Dr. G. Faguct. 

General Reform of Taxation. Conch Adrien Vebcr. 

Socialism and the Question of Alsace -1 ait mine. Conch K. Reybril. 

Revue Unlverselle.-— 17, Ruk Montparnasse, Paris. 75c. April r. 
Masters of Contemporary Thought. Illus. M. W. 'Thomas. 

April 15. 

Naval War. Illus. Alex Bassetti. 

Reunion Island. With Map and I Pus. J. G. Kcrgomard. 

Revue Unlversltalre.— 5, Rue imc MfiziLiciss, Paris, xo frs. per ann. 

April. 

A Certificate of Competence for Teaching <ierman in Schools and Colleges. 
Prof. A. Pinloche. 

A Certificate of Competence for Teaching Spanish «nd Italian in Schools 
and Colleges. E. Mcrimde. 

Unlverslt6 Catholique.— 25. Rue i»u Plat, Lyon. x* frs. per half- 
yeai. April. 

The Latin Race. Abbe Delfour. 

Pure Poetry. Contd. Henri Motice. 

The Triple Alliance after New Documents. Contd. Comte Joseph. 
Grabinski. 


MAGAZINES. 


April 16. 

Decree of Pius X. on the Pastoral Visitation of Rome, 
The True Gospel and the Abbe Loisy. Contd. 
Rationalism and Reason. 

Italian Emigrants in New Yoik. 
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Emporium.— Bene *. mo. April, 
van Bieabroeck. Ulus. V. P_ 

Political Allegory in the Frescoes of A. Lorcnzetti. Illits. 0 . H. Giglioli. 
Brigandage in the Kingdom of Naples. Ulus. S. di Giacomo. 

A New Express Train. Ulus. R. R. 

Guayaquil. Ulus. P, Trentin. 

Nuova Antologla. — Cokso Umberto I., 13J, Rome. 46frs. per am). 

April 1. 

The Roman Monument to Victor Emanuel. Ulus. A. Conti. 

Souls of Poets. Prof. Aituro Graf. 

Dante Memorials of 1 j - ; ; and 13Z5. G. I.tvi. 

The Patriotic Value of the Petraich Centenary. Prof. C. Segre. 

The Form and Matter of the English Budget. L. Luzzaltj. 

Church Music from Giegory 1 . to Pius X Valetta. 

The War in the Far East Localised. XXX. 

April ifi 

Italy as Seen by a German. P. VilFari, Senator. 

Leopardi’s Dramatic Efforts. G. Chiarini. 

The Soul of the Abruzri in “ La Figlia di J>rio. ” Pi imo L’-vi. 

The Newly Discovered Greek Chariot. Ulus. F. Batnabei. 


THE SPANISH AND 

Ciudad do Dios.— Reai. Monastekio nut. Kscokial, Madrid. 

30 pesetas per ami. No. 30. 

Padre Garcia." With Portrait. C. M. Saenz. 

The Jewish Domimition and Anti-Semitism. F. Alonzo. 

The I’wo Trials of Joan of Arc. A. M. Tonnn-B.irthet. 

Catalogue of Auguslinian Writers. Contd. B. del Moral. 

No. 31. 

Studies in. Human Physiognomy; What the Old Spanish Writers thought. 
Jeronimo Montes. 

Meteorolugical Theuries on the Condensation of Water Vapour. F. M. 
del Rio. 

Espana Modepna. — Chest a III Santo Domingo, 16, Madrid. 

40 pesetas per ann. Apiil. 

TypicaJ Aspirations of Modern Anarchism. K. Gonzalez-Bianco. 

The Legislative Activity of the Cortes. Prof. Adolfo Posada. 

Koncesvalles. Gaston Paris. 

LectuPa. — Cervantes 30, Madrid. 34 fis. per ann. No. 39. 

The Sculpture in the Cathedral of Leon. J. B. Lazaro. 

Russia and Japan. Julum Judcrias. 

The Confessions of a Minor Philosopher. J. Martinez Ruiz. 


THE DUTCH 

Elsevier’s Gelllustreerd Maandschrlft.— Luzac. is. 8d. April. 

S. Moulijn, Artist. Ulus. Marx Koninp. 

The Lace industry in Holland and Belgium. Ulus. Antoine Curlier. 

Sawa Loente; a Journey in Sumatra. Ulus. A. C. Ahenduuon. 

De Glds.— Luzac. 3s. April. 

Colleclive Psychology. H. I.. A. Visser, 

The Work of the Health Commissions. Dr. Bruinsma. 

Old Dutch Songs. Prof. Raid. • 

Gladstone. Pi of. By vanck. 


Japanese Finance. F. Flora. 

For the Turin Library. D. Chilori. 

The International Astronomical Stations. E. Bianchl. 

The Meeting at Abbazia. XXX. 

Rassegna Nazionale.— Via Gino Capponi 46, Flokunce. 

30 frs. per ann. April. 

Two Sonnets attributed to Petrarch. M. Foresi, • 

Towards the South Pole. F.. Oberti. 

St. Gregory the Great and his “ Pastoral Rule.” A. Virgili. 

The Patriotism of Silvio Pellico. G. Gallo. 

The Confessions of a Naval Writer. A. V. Vecchi. 

Alexander I. of Scrvia. A. Malet. 

Lord Halilax and the Abbd Loisy. 

Rlvista per le Slgnorlne.— Piazza Risorgemento, 7, Milan. 
April. 

The Happiness of Work. Sofia Bisi Albini. 

H. G. Wells and Rudyard Kipling. G. Palma. 

Lace-Making. G. Romanelli-Marone. 

The Reading of the Gospels in the Family. Anita Bcduschi. 


PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 

Nuestro Tlempo. — Fuencarhal 114, Madrid. 34 frs. per ann. No. 39. 

Parliamentary Anarchy. G. dc Rcparaz. 

Public Opinion and the Press. P. Dorado. 

Esperanto ; tile International Language. B. Sanin Cano. 

Agrarian Reform. Alvaro de Albornoz. 

Revlsta Contemporanea.— Cau.k de.Pizaruo 17, Madrid. 3 pesetas. 

April 15. * 

The Origin and Development of the Periodical Press. P. G. de Gotor. 

The Monetary Question. _ P. M. Kosicli. 

The Importance of Experimental Studies.. J. de Igttul. 

The Picloiiul Advei tisoment. A. G. de Gotor. 


Revlsta Portugueza.— Rua Nova do Almada, 70, Lisbon. 15 frs. 

per ann. No. 78. 

Manchuria. E. de Vasconcellos. 

The War in the Far East. Pedro Diniz. 

The Seaboard of Mozambique. K. 

Colonial Agriculture. J. A. Henriques. 


MAGAZINES. 

Onze Eeuw. — Erven F. Bohn, Haarlem, as. 6d. April. 
Dorpfeld’s “Troy” and Our Iliad. Prof. Kuiper. 

The Forerunners of n Better Time. Prof. Blok. 

Russia and England in Central Asia, l’ciegriuator. 

Legal Knowledge and Legal Phraseology. H. Smissaert. 

Vragen des TIJds.— Luzac. is. 6d. April. 

The Drink Law. J. A. van Gilse. 

International Union ior the Protection of Woikinen. I. P. de Vooys. 
The Financial Needs of Certain Municipalities. J. H. Blaukert. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES, 


DaiJSk Tldskrlfl.— Copenhagen. 1? kr. per anti. April. 
Easter Dramas and Passion Plays. Dr. Kail Mortensen. 

Gur National Church in the Future. Contd. Rev. Morten Larsen. 
Neutrality during W.ns of the Great Powers. Kund Berlin. 
Academic “ Colonisation.” Jens Burup. 

Russia’s Finances. Call Kulil. 

Nordlsk Tldskrlft. — Siockholm. jo kr. per ann. No 3. 
Industrial Enterprise of Farmeis in France. F.iik Givskov. 

National Life iti Wales. Ulus. Otto Callander. 

Jutlandie Granite Churches. H. Stoick. 


Nylaende.— Christiania. 3.50 kr. per ann. April. 

The Women’s Franchise Question at Home and Abroad. Gina Krog. 
The Women’s Congresses in lierlin. 

Ord OCh Blld. — Stockholm. 10 kr. per annum. No. 3. 

ohan Ludvig Runeberg. Karl Warburg. 

'he Swedes at the South Pole. Carl Forsstrand. 

Gustav Vigeland. Jens Tttiis. 

Carl Gustaf Estlandcr. Georg Gdthe. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM for the 11 REVIEW OF REVIEWS." 

To t/te Manager , Review of Rf.views, 

Mowbray tjouse, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. Date . 

Please send the Review of Reviews for Twelve Months, beginning with the. . number , to 


For which I enclose Eight Shilling! and Sixpence (or 10.75 Francs, or 8.50 Marks). 





Number One Hundred of 


Books for tbe Balms* 

& NOW READY, Entitled, 

BUDGE AND TODD IE 


A COMPLETE library for the children of the best nursery Thymes, 
fairy-tales, fables, stories of travel, etc., that have ever luvii 
written for the little ones, illustrated with thousands of drawings, is 
to be found in this unrivalled series of children’s books. 

There may be some wise people, or people who think themselves 
wise, who will .snecrat all nursery lore and legend. But these pretty 
jingles and romances are the oldest reading of our nice. Such 
nursery literature plays no small part in the ideal world in which, at 
first, we all live, and without which a child's life would lie a drab- 
coloured thing indeed. 

No greater happiness could lie granted to your little ones than an 
injroduction to the giants, fairies, and other quaint folk that people 
this child’s fairyland. 

And no other children's library supplies the means as effectively 
as the Books for the lknrns. Children’s literature of every land has 
liven laid under contribution. Almost every page is illustrated, 
and the drawings are executed hy well-known children’s artists. 
The Empress of Russia, in acknowledging receipt of a set foi the 
little Grand Duchess, wrote saying: "1 am enchanted with the 
admirable pictures." 



SPECIMEN OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN NO. 98. 



1. &s3p's Fables. 

2. Tales and Wonders of 

Jesus. 

3. Nursery Rhymes. 

4. Nursery Tales. 

&. Reynard the Fox. 

6. Brer Rabbit, 

7. Cinderella, and other 

Fairy Tales. 

8. Bunyan's “ Pilgrim's 

Progress.” 

9. The Story of the Robins. 

10. The Christmas Stocking. 

4 0 Fvwsns Unnr in/fnn 


sen. 

13. Stories from “Grimms 
FaM&r Tales.” 

15. Gulliver among the 
Giants. 

22. The Christmas Tree. 

23. Travels of Baron Mun¬ 

chausen. 

24. Tale of a Donkey’s Life. 

25. Stnbad the Sailor. 


27. Labours of Hercules* 


28. Robinson Crusoe. Part 1. 

29. Robinson Crusdb. P.irt 


30. Perseus the Gorgon 
Slayer. 

33. Aladdin and the Won¬ 
derful Lamp. 

35. Hymns with Pictures. 

36. Great Events In British 

History. 

37. The Stolen Princess. 

38. Seven Champions of 

Christendom. 

39- Tom Thumb's Adventures. 

40. The Trotty Book. 

41. Fairy Tales from Flower- 

land. 

42. Punch and Judy. 

43. King Arthur and his 

Knights. 


46. The Sleeping Beauty. 

47. From Jan. to Dec. 

49. The Enchanted Doll. 

51. Tales of Long Ago. 

53. The Red Cross Knight. 

55. Story Book of Country 

Scenes. 

56. Indian Fairy Tales. 

58. The Snow Queen. 

60. The Wonder Book. 

61. Brer Fox’s Adventures. 

64. Stories from Ancient 

Rome. 

65. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Pun 1 . 

67. King Alfred the Great. 

68. Shock-Headed Peter. 

69. Cinderella: A Musical Play 

70. Father Christmas. 

71. Don Quixote. Pari 1 . 

73. Don Quixote. Purl 3 . 

77. Fairy Tales from Persia. 

78. Fairy Tales from Japan. 

79. Fairy Tales from Africa. 

81. Dick Whittington: A 

Musical Play. 

82. John Gilpin. 

83. Stories from Chaucer. 

84. Illustrated School Reci¬ 

tations. 

85. The Babes In the Wood. 

86. Animal Stories. 

87. The Pled Piper. 

88. Little Snow-White. 

89. A Seaside Story. 

92. Tales from Shakespeare. 

93. Beauty and the Beast: A 

Fairy-Tale Play. 

95. Fairy Tales from the S. 

Pacific. 

96. Joseph and his Brethren. 

97. The Ancient Mariner. 

98. Pictures to Paint. 

99. Stories from Ancient 

Greece. 

100. Budge and Toddle. 


Music (Vocal Score) for Not. 46, 69, 81, and 93, price la. each. 


A parrel r f <fj iliff.it ul books will be sent to any address in the world post 
free for 11 /-, or to addresses in the United Kingdom foi 8/6. 


SJHALLRR PARCKLS. 

If you desire 10 Older smaller parcels, it i, only necessary to choosr yom 
numbers fiom the above list, and if you want to have the hooks scut abroad, 
send us lirf. for each lmok selerted. If, however, the address is 111 the 
United Kingdom, the following piices would be sufficient to include 
postage*— , 

For ft books, 9 d. : for ip, Is. 4 d., for x8, Is. lid. ; for 34, 2 s. 5 a.; 
for -jo, 3s. ; for 3ft, 3s. 6d. 


A dtit t ss :— 

THE MANAGER, “Books for the Bairns” Office, 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
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Cfte Perniu Poets 

FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 

The Masterpieces of English, Scottish, Irish, 

and American and Colonial Poetry. 

‘ Well printed, neatly bound, handy for the pocket. One 
Penny each, or lid, if sent by post. Send three half¬ 
penny stamps for Sample. 

A Striking Tribute to their Value. 

A Staff Sergt. In the Royal Canadian Field Artillery has 
Just sent to tho Publishers the following Interesting and 
suggestive letter : — 

“ I piirc liasH'd the Pumnv Pofts complete n few years ago, and I can 
truthfully say it was the best investment in anything 1 ever made. I had 
little or riu knowledge of the beauties of poetry until 1 made the purchase — 
except. perhaps, ' Gray’s Eleey,’ and a few others. Now I do not know 
' ow l could manage without the Pknnv Pouts. Such poems as Shelley’s 
•Ador .s’ and ‘ To a Skylark,’and numberless othets, of which 1 had not 
even I -:ird ln-fore, are to nte now a source of the greatest pleasure and 
com Illation. The great good you must have accomplished already by such 
publications is beyond estimation. At any rate. I thank you most heartily 
lor the bt. ssings they have con’erred on the writer, and for the pleasure 1 
have yet to derive from their perusal.” 

1. Lays of "Ancient Rome.” 

5. Scott s "Marmlon.” 

8. Byron’s “Childe Harold.” 

4. Lowell’s Poems. 

6 Burns’s Poems. 

6. “ Romeo and Juliet.” 

7 Longfellow's “ Evangel¬ 

ine,” &c. 

8. Selections from Mrs. 

Browning’s Poems. 

8. Selections from Thomas 
Campbell. 

10. "Paradise'Lost.” Part I. 

11 Stories from " The Earthly 
Paradise.” 

18. Byron’s “ Childe Harold.” 

Part 2. 

13. Whittier, the Quaker Poet. 

14. Tales from Chaucer. 

15. ‘‘Paradise Lost.” Parts. 

10. Moore's irlsh Melodies.! 

17. Selections from Bryant’s 

Poems. 

18. St. George and the Dragon. 

From bpenser’s ’■ Faerie 
Queene.” 

ID. Poems by Keats. 

10. Scott’s *’ Lady of the 
Lake.” 

81. Whittier's Poems. Tart 2. 

88. Shakespeare’s "Julius 
Caesar.” 

88. Pope's “Essay on Man," 

&c. 

84. Tom Hood's Poemg. 

-88. Coleridge's "Ancient 
Mariner,” 

80. Matthew Arnold : His 

Poetry and Message. 

87. Walt Whitman’s Poems. 

83. Poems of Shelley. . 

SO. Some Ingoldsby Legends. 

81, Scott’s " Lay of the Last 
ft Minstrel.” 

38, Poems of Wordsworth. 

Part I. 

83. Poems of Cowper._ 

Anmtiiss 

The Manager, ‘Review of Reviews ” Office, 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 


Twentieth Century 
New Testament. 

A Translation into modern*every-day English 
from the Original Greek* 

Complete Edition, 3s. 6d., In green cloth, 513 pages. 
Presentation Edition, In green leather, 6s. 

The work of translation has extended over ten years. It h-s 
been carried out as a labour of love, and with the sole idea of 
giving the exact sense of the Original in the English of to-day. 
Not only in England and America, but in every colony anti 
dependency, and wherever English-speaking missionaries are at 
work, there has been a large demand for the bt»ok. 

“ Open it where you will, it arrests immediate attention, and 
lights up familiar scenes with quite new interest ."--Christum 

World. - 

London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 

For the Study of the New Universal Language 

ESPERANTO: 

THE STUDENTS COMPLETE TEXT-BOOK. 

Containing full Grammar, with Exercises, Conversations, 
Commercial Letters, atul two Vocabularies. 

Edited by J. C. O’CONNOR, B.A. 

MICE nv COST 1 7. 

ENGLISH-ESPERANTO DICTIONARY. 

By J. C. O’CONNOR and C. F. HAYES. 

Revised anti approved by Dr. Zami.NHOK. 
Price 2s. (id. net; by post 2s. Sd. 
Foolscap 8vo., over 200 pages. 

ESPERANTO-ENCLISH DICTIONARY. 

By A. MOTTEAU. 

Foolscap 8vo, 138 pages. 

Price 2s. Gd. net ; by post, 2s. 8d. 

POEMS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
AND THE SCHOLAR. 

FOR READING AND RECITATION, AND AS FIRST STUDIES 
IN LITERATURE FOR THE YOUNG. 

Edited by ROBERT S. WOOD. 

A AVw Edition, on hotter paper and bound in art cloth , 344 fiagoi. 
Complete in Four Parts: 

T.—Simple Poems lor Reading ami Recitation in Junior Classes. 

11 .—For Recitation and as Fin* Studies in Literature lor tile Young. 

III . —Scenes from Shakespeare and Milton. 

IV. —The Teaching of Literature in Schools, with more Scenes from 

Shakespeare. . 

MICE ONK SHILLING. 

Westminster Abbey: 

THE TEMPLE OF OUR RACE AND TOMB 
OF OUR KINGS. 

AN ARTISTIC SOUVENIR. 

It contains Permanent Photographs on Plate-sunk Mounts. 
Imperial dto. size, 

With short description of each View. 

These photographs are among the finest ever 
produced of the Abbey. 

Price 2/6 post free to any address. 

AJJr.ss —THE MANAGER, ‘‘Review of Reviews” Office,' 
Mowbray House, Norfolk St., London, W.C. 


34. Poems of Dryden. 

35. Poems of Southey. 

36. Legends and Ballads. 

37. Wordsworth's Poems. 

Par t 2. 

38. Poems of Mrs. Hemansand 

Eliza Cook. 

39. Milton’s "Paradise Re 

gained.” 

40. Gray and Goldsmith 

41. Irish Ballads. ^ 

48. Shakespeare’s ,w k$ You’ 
Like It.” 

43. Poems by Edgar Allan 

Poe, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and Emerson. 

44. Thompson’s ” Seasons.” 

45. Keble’s " Christian Year.’ 

46. Longfellow’s Poems. Pt. 2. 

47. Matthew Arnold's Poems. 

Part 2. 

48. Spenser’s "Faerie 

Queene.” Part 2. 

48. Poems for the School¬ 
room and the Scholar. 
Part 1. 

51, “Hymns that have 
Helped.” Double No.) 
58. Robert Browning. 

63. The Poets’ Christmas. 

54. Poems for the School¬ 
room. Part 2. 

56. Poems for the School¬ 

room. Part 3 . 

57. American Humorous 

Poetry. 

68 Victorian Verso. Parti. 

60. Poems for the School¬ 

room. Part 4. 

Scottish Poems. 

68. Lady Lindsay's Poems. 

63. Lamb’s Tales from Shake 
speare. 

61. The Merchant of Venice. 

65. National Songs fwith 
Words and Mus.c—Tonic 
Sol-Fa). 

66. " In Memorlam,” £c. 




_A dve rtisements. 

C *~ rw IWPg X TO ADVERTISERS, MS PJIT* vi|and aENERAirboNTENTS INDEX, pa«e ««. 
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You’ll want a 

KODAK 


for your Holidays. 

THE BROWNIES, No. 1 at 5/- and No. 2 at 10/-, are quite efficient 
little Cameras, suitable for the beginner. 

THE FOLDING POCKET SERIES are light, compact, convehient, 
and can be put in the pocket. Prices from 26/- to 90/-. 

THE. CARTRIDGE SERIES are every bit as reliable and convenient, 
* but can be used on a stand as well as in the hand. Prices 
from 84/- to 160/-. 

A Cenuine KODAK is essential to success, and the name KODAK on a 

Camera, or other Photographic Goods, is as the Hall-Mark on Silver. 

Write for full List of these and other Cameras to — 

KODAK LTDi, 41-43, Clerkenwell Road, E.C- 


The New Ladies' Magazine, 

CuxntietO Centurp home 


0 0 

’T'HIS new Magazine is issued from the offices of the Review of Reviews, London, and is a journal that 
* deserves an entry into every home, as it presents that which is of most value to the household and 
to the building up of true home life. It is the product of the genius and energy of Mr. John Brisben 
Walker, whose “ Cosmopolitan ” has long been recognised as one of the best illustrated and most popular 
of the American Magazines. The illustrations are numerous, interesting, and beautifully printed on art paper. 

*ro show the value of the magazine, we will send you the first four numbers for TWO Shilling's, 
instead of Three Shillings, post free. 

SOME EXPRESSIONS OF OPINION. 

“In both its literary and artistic features it is. of a very high degree of excellence.”—“It is for women of the twentieth 
century, who plan their lives and do, who know and understand, an 1 stand abreast with mankind in the affairs of the world.”—“ It 
deals with the affairs of the household, hut in a scientific spirit; with dress, but not with the gush and breathless admiration of 
the average woman’s magazine.”—*• The illustrations are capital, and admirably well printed.”—“It seems to fill more of the., 
different wants of the mass of magazine readers than any monthly publication we have seen here in many a day.”—"A magazine* 
so strikingly original, so distinctively individual, and so uniformly interesting in all its features, cannot fail to develop a large and 
appreciative constituency.H ___ 

“The Twentieth Century Home” is published in England at 6<f., or 9<f. post free. The Annual 
Subscription Is 8/e post free. ___ 



Address tlie HUGER: “ REVIEW OF REVIEWS ” OFFICE, It, HOSFOLE STREET, LOEDOH. V.C. 


vi Advertisements. 

For INDEX TO ADVERTISERS, iwga vl; and GENERAL CONTENTS INDEX, pag* nr. 


RUPTURE ROOK FREE. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS. 


Home Method that has Succeeded in the 
Severest Cases. 


•' A prominent specialist in the cure of Rupture has written a 
)>ook on the subject, and tells how hundreds of sufferers have 
‘fared thcmschrs ni home at a slight expense. The book has 
been published for fice distribution and should be obtained at 
once- It is written by W. S. Rice, Kuptuic Specialist (Dept. 

1379), 8 & 9, Stonecutter Street, London, 
K.C., and by simply sending your name he 
will send you a copy free of all cost, 'l'he 
portrait given here is that of Mr. William 
I larding, Foresters’Arms, Bagshot, Surrey, 
who was cured at the age of 74, by W. S. 
Rice’s method. Mr. Harding says:—“ 1 am 
pleased to say I am cured of my rupture, 
and I have not worn my truss since last 
August. 1 have had a very severe cough 
iver since I suffered from iufluenza, three 
years ago, and though it still continues it 
does not affect my cure. I feel as strong 
as I ever was in my life.” Readers are 
r:quested to write at once tor this free book. No matter if you 
are wearing a form of truss that affords some relief, send 
at once and learn how ruptures have l»een cured at home without 
danger or delay from work. This lmok contains advice that 
may sive tour life. If you wiite at once,[before this remarkable 
fr -e offer is withdrawn, he will also send you a free sample of 
his method which has cured thousands of ruptures. 



!Wk. W. HARDING. 


ENVELOPES AT I / 6 "",!-!? 0 


. try h 7 . 

LANGLtV 

lillMTON 


, . util ill hbiKik. SitmjildH jHint. fnt*. 

& QHMQ lln|>rwwl«nt«l Value. 

OL/ii Printers & Manufacturing Stn 

WOltKfl. Gi:wK<iK MTUfiKT, LONDON. N.\V 


UNITARIAN READING 


Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE- Social Problems. 

Rev. C. J. STREET— Fallen Humanity. 

Rev. FRANK WALTERS—The Courage of Youth. 

Tlu-se Public ilians s *nl fire, also inform it toil on Unitarian i‘4u.— Apply by 
Idler to Miss I*’, lill.l., 13, l luisuiiiinli Road, Hampstead, N.W 


EQERTON & CO.’S 

REPERTOIRE ALUUMS 

For Violin, Mandoline, or ’Cello and Piano. 

PRICE Is. EACH, POST FREE 

—*• - - - - 

No. 7 contains the following celebrated pieces - 


Alice, Where Art Thou ? Ascher. 

Whisper of the Woods PteUstein. 

Hiawatha . Mom. 

Nazareth. t Gounod. 

Oarden Scene (Selection) PWm “ Faust." 
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What are Your 
Prospects ? 
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Its Nature and Successful Treatment. 
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so healthful, so thirst quenching, 
so convenient, and so inexpensive, 
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Digestive. 

Weakness. 

When your Digestive Or¬ 
gans need a little help 
take 

Guy’s Tonic 


and Nature will 
rest. 


do the 


Mrs. E. Clayton, of Linford, near 
Stanford-le-Hope, Essex, writes on 
20th January, 1904 :— 

* I must tell you what wonderful things 
‘ Guy’s Tonic has done for me. For years 
‘ I had been a sufferer from acute Dyspepsia, 

4 and in that time I think I must have tried 
‘ every other remedy under the sun. 

‘ Doctors could do nothing for me. I had 

* given up hope, until a friend recommended 
‘ me to take Guy’s Tonic. The first bottle 
4 worked a miracle; two bottles effected an 
1 absolute cure. I am now, thanks toGuy’s 
‘ Tonic, so thoroughly well that it seems as 
4 if years had been taken off my age. You 
4 may make whatever use you please, of 

* this letter. I should be only too glad if 
4 what I can say would induce other poor 
4 sufferers to find in Guy’s Tonic the perfect 
4 relief it has brought to me.” 

Ouy’s Tonic creates Appetite, prevents Pstn 
after Bating, Flatulence, Neusea and Heartburn, 
aids Digestion, corrects Biliousness, and cures 
I ndlgestlon—absolutely. Quy’s Tonic Increases 
the Vitality, Invigorates the CNervous System, 
brightens the Spirits, dispels Lethargy, and 
Imparts Strength to the whole System. 

A Six-ounce Bottle of Ouy’s Tonic, price 1/14, is 
on sale at all Chemists and Stores. 
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Miscellaneous Cartoons 




I. juk on Ibis picture— 


And then on this. 


Mauuattlit Jmrttal.\ 

“ Walk right in, Sir.” 


No, this is not the annn.il surprise of spring house-cleaning, but something 
like it—it is the eariy arrival at the St. J.oui, Kjv position. 



Jijw Ytrh American] 


He’s the Boss Milker for sore. 


“ When I was seven years old I had to milk a cow.”— John D. Rockefeller. 

H ■ has got a better cow now. She gives good n.iik and plenty of it. Her name is Hailcolujubiaunitedstat esofati erica. 
She has a fine pedigree. 
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The Progress of the 


JUNE, 1904. 


World. 


LONDON, June xst, 1904. 

On resuming my place in the 
To my Readers, Editorial office of the Rkvikw ok 
G reeting. Reviews after four months’ absence, 
my first duty is to acknowledge with 
gratitude the many kind enquiries and sympathetic 
messages awaiting me on ms return from South Africa. 
I hope my friends will accept a general assurance, in lieu 
of personal replies, to the effect that I have come back 
very much better in health, and if I cannot add 
that I am altogether renewed in strength, my doctors 
bold out good hope that if 1 go slow and abstain from 
avoidable strains upon the nervous energy, 1 shall be 
myself again before the year is out. So far as writing 
goes and literary work, 1 am as well as ever, and I 
am applying myself with renewed hope and unabated 
energy to the service of the Rkvikw ok Reviews. 
Forgetting the things which are behind, we shall, I 
hope, press forward with confidence to accomplish the 
work which lies ahead. And there is plenty of 
work. 

f went to South Africa in a somewhat 
One Word desponding mood. I return radiant 
South*AfrIca. with hope and confidence as to the 
future, and filled with profound grati¬ 
tude as to the past. The Rkvikw of Reviews played 
a great part in South Africa, both in the time when 
Mr. Rhodes was the Prime Minister of the 
Africander Rond and in the dark days when Lord 
■ Milner made war upon the Republics. And now, 


returning after my fiist visit to South Africa, having 
had ample opportunity of hearing and seeing 
both sides, I feel lifted up with a si use of exultant 
gratitude that this poriodic.il should have been per¬ 
mitted to play a part so prominent and so useful. 
The Jingoes have almost wrecked lire Empire in 
South Africa. But there is still a hope, and a good 
hope, that we may save it yet. YVo have only to jay 
our debts, keep our word, and govern South Africa, 
on Canadian and Australian lines, and South Africa 
will no more need a British garrison than the Isle of 
Wight. 'I'he steady, hone't application of Liberal 
principles will convert the South Africans into the 
most loyal and contented subjects whom King, 
Edward the Seventh can find in the whole* 1 of 
his Empire. And it is a source of modest 
pride and satisfaction to tno to know that 
in the pages of the Review, and on the platform in 
Soutli Africa, I have never lost an opportunity of 
renewing the failing faith of the South African Dutch 
in the Reality of the existence of that true England, 
“ a bulwark for the cause of men,” which for the last 
five years has been obscured from their sight. The 
war has made sad havoc of most of the assets of the 
Empire in South Africa. But the confidence inspired 
in the South African Dutch, who after all are a 
majority of the King’s subjects in those parts, by the 
Stop-thc-War agitation in England, is almost the only 
asset that we shall be able to realise in the days that 
are to come. 
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Dark, indee^pfcts been the eclipse 

The Eclipse of Liberalism, with its much-honoured 
of 

Liberalism. formula, Peace, Retrenchment, and 
Reform, m these last few years, and 
we are still groping in the gloom. On the eighteenth 
o£last month a faithful handful celebrated by a frugal 
breakfast at Andcrtnn's Hotel in Fleet Street the 
anniversary «>l the opening of the Hague Conference. 
Prince Mii/a Ri/a Khan, the Persian Minister now at 
Constantinople, who represented his country at The 
Hague, sent me a copy of a poem in fifteen languages 

» * 



Prince Arfa-Ud-Dooleh Mirza Riza Khan Daniche. 

One of tlie most eirn*sl woikets for Into l'e.trc. Ho \\.»s IVisim 

Delegate at the Ha^ue. ami » v s now An.b issadurai Const mtinople. 


in which he commemorates the Conference, of which 
others, alas ! are not so mindful. Since that aus¬ 
picious spring day, on which the representatives of 
the civilised world met to register the high-water 
mark of the progress 6f international morality, the 
world has gone steadily from bad to worse. It 
is a favourite doctrine of many orthodox people 
that when any great good is given to the world, the 
Devil, enraged by the prospect of aij, increase of 
human blessedness, doth bestir himself more lustily 
than ever, and with prodigious energy and cunning 


employs all the enginery of Kfell in order to thwart 
and baulk the beneficent design. “ The o’d dragon 
underground,” as Milton sang— • • 

Wroth to sec his kingdom fail, 

Swings the scaly horror of his folded tail.* 

So it was that when the law was given to the Children 
of Israel on Mount Sinai, Moses had not descended 
with the tables of stone before the Chosen People 
set up the Golden Calf and abandoned themselves 
to an idolatrous orgie. So when the new tables of 
the law of nations were engraved at The Hague, 
even at that very moment the Author of all Evil 
devised the temptations before which first Britain, 
then Japan, and finally Russia herself were destined 
to succumb. 


Five years ago, on May T8th, the 
’Tis Five Years 1,;1 tions sent their plenipotentiaries to 
Since. discuss in a greaj World's Parliament 
how best to abate the®ever-increasing 
burden of naval and military charges. On the eve of 
that date this year the House of Commons by 297 to 
2i,5 rejected the resolution of the leader of the 
Liberal parly deprecating the enormous increase in 
national expenditure. The same week the Austro- 
Hungarian Government illustrated what it thought of 
the possibility of a standstill proposition by startling 
the world by a sudden demand for an extra expendi¬ 
ture on armaments of £14,750,000. It is all to he 
spent in the next three years. ,£5,000,000 goes to the 
navy, £6,250,000 for the renewal of the field artillery, 
and the remaining £2,750,000 for general armaments. 
The British public does not even yet realise that in 
the matter of piling up naval and military expenditure 
|ohn Bull has been the greatest sinner. Since the 
Hague Conference, France has reduced her naval 
expenditure by £600,000, Russia has only increased 
hers by £400,000, and Germany by £1,400,000; but 
(beat Britain has increased her normal naval expendi¬ 
ture by £7,600,000 per annum, or six times as much 
as the net increase in the expenditure of the three 
greatest naval Powers in Europe. A pretty commen¬ 
tary this upon the assurances given by our Govern¬ 
ment as to its anxiety to arrange with other naval 
Powers for an arrest of the increase of navies! 
We are now spending 41 millions on the navy. 
France spends 12', Russia 12, and Germany 11, or 
,55 [ millions altogether. 

The extent to which the military and 
naval expenditure # of Europe and of 
Moloch s Tithe. Q reat j} r jtaj n has been increased of 

late years more than justifies the 
solemn warning of the Tsar’s Circular. The following 
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figures show how rapidly we are approaching the 
ultimate goal of civilisation, when we shall all be 
paupers sitting at the doors of barracks, and they 
show also # that in this competitive race to ruin John 
Bull is leading easily. The figures, translated into 
English money, are quoted from the tables of M. 
Thery, a French statistician of eminence : - 

Military Km-indituri-. in Millions ok u-nik. 
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In twenty-two years Moloch has increased the tithe 
which he levies upon the six leading nations of 
Christendom by over 50 per cent. How long is this 
game of beggar-my-ncighbour to o on? 

As if still further to emphasise the 

„ recoil of the unregenerate Old Adam 
Another War. 

from the moral ideal lard down at the 

Hague, the Anniversary week was 
further celebrated by the official admission that (heat 
Britain was now fully launched into another war—this 
time with Tibet. The note of alarm which I was the 
ft 1 st to sound in the pages of this'RKviKW last year as 
to the impending war against the Lamas has been only 
too soon justified. All pretence that Colonel Young- 
husband is conducting a peaceful mission has dis¬ 
appeared. Lord Lansdowne has admitted that we are 
now at war with Tibet—a war entered into without 
the knowledge or sanction of Parliament ; a war un¬ 
justifiable, suicidal, and criminal. The Tibetans may 
be “ ragged barbatians,” hut they are defending their 
fatherland against invasion. Napoleon’s soldiery were 
often in rags and tatters, and even Tommy Atkins’ 
garments have let in daylight in recent campaigns. 



Y»t another: eng igiMiuMit, and ?<»> 'Iihclans more have fallen, mostfy; 
drawn away Ikhii then useful «»< riipaliuits i»f producing food fbi 
their wives and childi, n t«> serve .is fond fur powder and shot. Wc can 
haidly hcdit ve that any n itive Punt <. li is srnt his rungrntuliilioris either to 
Lord fu zon 01 1 olnnel Yninighiisbiiml, fm neither would care to be con- 
gi.itul.ited on the irsult **f opening file upon a rabble. I.ord Curton has 
< ongrafiliated the Mission on having oven nine the physical difficulties of A 
nun eh over the HimaLivis thnmgli a «md. ini ospitablc region. The 
‘■evei al engagements w.mld he icpi* si*nf* d as .1 disagreeable necessity 
rather than as a tiiumph of v.ilmir —JVir / one oj India , A pill 23. 

There is someihing essentially snobbish in this sneer 
at the rags of the poor wi etches whom we are mow¬ 
ing down with our Maxims and “ pig sticking” with 
our lances. The vulgar plutocratic soul would no 
doubt show them more respect if they had been 
caparisoned by a Bond Street tailor. The worst thing 
about this Tibetan outrage is that the Liberal leaders, 
tongue-tied for fear of being called pro-Lamas, as 
they were called pio-Boers, have not yet ventured to 
demand the immediate recall of the expedition. It 
was the same timidity made then/shrink from refusing 
to vote supplies for the South African War. And much 
good that did them ! They could not have been more 
ruthlessly tarred with the pro-Boer brush if they had 
one and all joined the Slop-the-War Committee. 

When Parliament rosje for the Whit- 
The Gagging sunlidc Recess it was hoped that an 
House of Commons. opportunity would have been afforded 

for a full discussion of the Tibetan 
War. But ;|he Speaker ruled that nothing could tie 
said on the subject, inasmuch as a Member of the 
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Potulu, the “Vatican" of the Buddhist Pope at Lhassa. 


House had put down upon the notice paper his interi- difficult to forecast the result of the "var. Hut it will 

tion to move a resolution on the subject. The be surprising if, when it ends whenever that may In- 

Member m question somewhat cynically had given —either Russia or Japan have any lighting navy left 

notice of a vote condemning the expedition to Lhassa,of to speak of. War uses up ironclads even more rapidly 

which he is said to approve, his only object being to gag than it uses up soldiers. If Russia and Japan should 

the House and prevent debate. Hitherto such gagging disappear from the rank of naval Lowers of the first 

motions were not held toforbidreferenee to their subject class, it ought to enable the next Liberal Government 

matter in a debate on the rising of the House lor to reduce our Navy Estimates very considerably. (>f 

holidays. The Speaker’s ruling, therefore, is a sciious course, Japan and Russia may set to work rebuilding 

encroachment upon what were the ancient privileges their fleets, but that is a long and costly operation, 

of the Commons. All that is needed in order to Already both are borrowing money to carry on the 

reduce this gagging rule to absurdity is for a handful war. The Russian 5 per cent, loan of 30 millions 

of Members, at the opening of the Session, to put was floated at 98 ; the Japanese bad to pay 6 per cent, 

down abstract resolutions, which they need never for their loan of 1 o millions issued at 95. And this 

actually move, upon the notice-paper, covering every is hut the beginning of war loans, 

conceivable topic of public interest that can possibly The extraordinary closeness ofvthe 

come up. There is nothing needed hut a pen and a South Africa parallel between our war in South 
few sheets of papei. Judiciously used, the House Manchuria. Africa and the war in the Far East 
could be reduced to absolute silence. It might be cannot escape the most casual 

worth while doing tin*, if only in order to render the observer. There is a difference of scale no doubt. Hut 

gagging rule intolerable. the Russians seem to have reproduced with singular 

The way of the transgressor is hard, exactitude all the distinctive features of our campaign 
Penalties and nations that go to war instead of of blunders. Probably it is the haughty spirit eng*n- 
Transgressiou. sending their differences to arhitra- dered by military Im^K-rialism that produces the 
tion must pay the costs of the most same results, irrespective of the language in which it 
expensive tribunal in the world. For the first weeks finds expression. The amusing ttffng which makes a 
of the war the Russians paid the tirst instalment; last cynic smile is that the Times and all thoste English 

month it was the turn of Japan. I he 1 lague week papers, which live years ago could not find adequate 

brought the news ol the destruction by a floating mini terms of contumely in which to denounce the 

of one of her best battleships the Ha tune and a lloers, have all this year been busily engaged in 

first-class cruiser- the Yoshino rammed by one of eulogising the Japanese for their adoption of the same 
her consorts in the fog. In the double disaster nearly policy of the offensive-defensive which, when.it was 
seven hundred brave men went to their death. It is adopted by the Boers iff timid, half-hearted fashion, 
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evoked the sternest dtensure from the same critics. 
The difference between the two wars is that, whereas 
the Japanese, having decided that the war must come, 
prepared to carry it out to the bitter end, the Hoers, 
who. had even more reason to believe that they were 
threatened with extinction, could never be induced to 
do more than defend their frontiers by a hall-hearted 
attack upon the most advanced British positions. 
Had Botha and J)e Wet been in command at the 
end of 1899, the Boers would have eaten their 
Christmas*dinner in Durban and Capetown. But the 
Boers, unlike the Japanese, had no definite plan of 
conquest. Their only idea was to push back the 
aggressign that threatened their independence, whereas 
the Japanese, realising that they were in for a life-and- 
dcath struggle, made their preparations and framed 
their strategy accordingly. 

The, tirst land battle of the war, which 
The ^ assage "as fought on the Valu, is the Japa- 
the Yalu. nese equivalent to the Boer victory 
at Dundee, where General Penn 
Symons lost his life and the British lost their stores. 
The confidence of the British that Natal was as safe 
as Piccadilly when an inadequate loree was pushed 
forward to the irontier, was shared by the Russians, 
who, with two regiments and a couple of batteries, 


attempted to hold the Yalu against the overwhelming 
onslaught of three Japanese divisions— The Russians, 
outnumbered by five or ten to one, fought with the 
tenacity and valour that always characterise their nation, 
hut the odds were too great. The Japanese crossed the 
Yalu on Saturday, April 3csth, and the Russian posi¬ 
tions were stormed on the following day. The Japanese' 
had 318 men killed and 783 wounded. The Russians 
admit a loss of nearly 2,400 killed and wounded. The 
Japanese say 1,362 Russians were left dead on the 
battlefield. They earrie 1 off' 475 wounded Russians, 
and took 138 prisoners. The booty included twenty-one 
3-in. quick-firers and eight machine guns. The im¬ 
pression produced l>v this Japanese success on land 
was enormous, and altogether out of proportion to 
its real significance. This was chiefly * due. to the 
failure of the public to realise the enormous dispro¬ 
portion of numbers. No regiment in the W'orld can 
stand up against a whole division. The battle of the 
Yalu proved no doubt that the Russians tried to hold 
the Yalu with an inadequate force against adversaries 
as hold and more prescient than themselves; but that 
was all. So far from proving that the Russians had 
lost their lighting form, it proved exactly the reverse. 
No British force in South Africa ever lost so large a 
proportion of its strength before giving up the fight. 


Muchishenatotj - 
1 Murchison /) 
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Having cleared tire passage of the 
Isolation Yalu, the Japanese then devoted 
Port Arthur^ themselves to corking up the Russian 
fleet in Port Arthur. Eight mer¬ 
chant steamers, from eighteen to twenty-five years 
old, of 17,313 gross tonnage, were ordered to be sunk 
*in the neck of the harbour. The task was a perilous 
one, but 20,000 Japanese are said to have volunteered. 
Of these 159 were selected, or about 20 per 
ship. The wind was so high on May 2nd that the 
operation was counter-ordered. Either the com¬ 
mander, like 
Nelson, refused 
to read the sig- 
nal, or the 
order never 
reached him. 
In Admiral 
Togo’s words: 
“Eight steam¬ 
ers proceeded 
and dashed 
harbour de¬ 
spite enemy’s 
searchlight, for¬ 
tress fire, and 
m ec h a n i c a 1 
mines.” Three 
were sunk 
before reach¬ 
ing the mouth 
of the harbour. 
The other five 
reached their 
destination, and 
sinking in the 
narrow channel 
barred the exit of any but the smaller Russian 
ships. Of the crews who so brilliantly performed 
this delicate and difficult operation, out of the 
159 who sailed in only thirty-six returned safe 
and sound. Fifteen officers were killed or missing, 
eighteen wounded men were picked up. Nothing 
is known as to the fate of the rest. The pro¬ 
portion of casualties was heavy, but the total loss 
of life was comparatively trivial to secure so 
important an end as the corking up of the Russian 
fleet. The Japanese being thus relieved from fear of 
attack-by sea, proceeded at once to land their second 
army of invasion. Sixty transports landed 7,000 men 
at Pi-tsze-wo —the same place where they disembarked 
i'ri their previous war against China—10,000 were 


landed at Kifichiau, and 10,000 fat Fuchow. These 
troops cut the railway to Port Arthur. 

It is difficult, almost ^possible, to 
The Advance follow the movements of the troops 
Mukden. without constant reference to a map. 

But with the aid of the sketch on 
page 533, it may be possible to see how the war is 
progressing. On May 1st, General Kuroki, with the 
1st Army, defeated the Russians on the Yalu and 
advanced to Feng-hwang-chenn, which was occupied 
on May 6th. From this base they advanced in three 
columns towards the Mukden line, but finding 32,000 
Russians in strong position 20,000 Japanese recoiled, 
but arc again advancing. On May 5th to 8lh, 
General Oku landed 60,000 troops at Kinchau, 
Fuchow and I’i-t/se-wo. With these he attacked and 
carried the Russian positions at Kinchau. The 
Japanese, taking prompt and full advantage of 
their superior numbers, attacked ancf took at the point 
of the bayonet the Russian positions at Kinchau, 
losing 3,000 men in the attack. Four hundred Rus¬ 
sians died in a vain effort to arrest their advance, and 
fifty cannon fell to the victors. It would seem either 
that the Russians are not as good fighting men as the 
Boers, or that the Japanese are a great deal pluckier 
soldiers than the British. The 3rd Army was 
landed at Ta-ku-shan. Altogether the Japanese 
have from 150,000 to 1.So,000 men in Manchuria. 
The Russians have 25,000 men locked up in Pori 
Arthur, and an army not exceeding 100,000 men with 
256 guns under General Kuropatkin at Liau yang 
and northward. The Russian headquarters are at 
Kharhin, to the north of Mukden. Admiral Skrydloff 
is at Vladivostok, where the Russians lost last month 
one of their best cruisers, the Bogaiyr, by stranding on 
the rocks. The Russians are almost as bad as 
the English in their unreadiness for war when war 
begins. But they are even tougher than the English, 
and the Japanese and their friends in this country will 
do well not to sell the bear’s skin before the bear has 
been slain. 

• • 

The mischief that has heen done 
The o?an* er hy t * ie ras ^ an< ^ inconsiderate parti- 
Anglo-Russian War. sanship of the majority of the 
British Press has been to a large 
extent neutralised by the wise and statesmanlike 
action of the King. It is a bitter reflection upon the 
fixed beliefs of the Radicals of last century that at 
this moment it is the journalists who are the menace 
to the peace of the world, and the King who is the 
mainstay of the general peace. Few people are 
aware how near we were to war with Russia in the • 
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Photograph fiy\ \f.afayetir. 

Their Majesties the King and Queen, with Earl Dudley and House 
Party at Viceregal Lodge, Dublin. 


first weeks of the present cam¬ 
paign. The Russians, being 
firmly convinced from the tone 
of the English Press that our 
Japanese ‘allies were acting as 
our catspavvs, are said to have 
seriously contemplated declaring 
war against the real authors of 
their calamities. That they ab¬ 
stained from using the moiety 
of their arhiy that is unavailable 
for use in Manchuria in punish 
ing England in Central Asia was 
due to the timely intervention of 
King Edward. The danger was 
averted. It may revive. It is 
as sport to a fool to scatter fire¬ 
brands, and the number of fools 
of that description in the news¬ 
paper offices in England and 
America is very large. As might 
be expected, Germany, despite 
the protests of Herr Behel, is 
drawing very close to Russia, 
and if -which God forbid ! -our 
newspapers involve us in war with Russia, Germany 
may not confine herself altogether to the mere keeping 



Photograph fyl f El'iott and Fry. 

Sir Charles Hardinge. 

New British Ambassador to Russia. 


of the ring. It would, indeed, be a tremendous 
temptation to the war party in Berlin if they could 
array Russia, Germany, and Trance in fighting line 
against the British Empire—esixicially as every Euro¬ 
pean has been convinced by the experiences of the 
Boer War that as a military Bower the English tlo not 
really count. 

We may not count as a fighting factor* 
Wha coir‘ Sm ' ,ut ' our Amiy is as costly as if it 
the Citizen. "'ere the most efficient man-slaying 

machine in the world. Few more 
incredible paradoxes are to be found in contemporary 
history than the fact that the ramshackle conglomera¬ 
tion of heterogeneous handfuls of untrained men and 
hoys with rifles, which we call our military forces* 
almost cost as much this year as the gigantic trained 
armies of Germany, France, or ’Russia. Wanton 
waste spells inefficiency, and if the Army Estimates 
were reduced by ten millions, we should pro¬ 
bably get a more efficient fighting force if the new 
War Office were compelled to cut its coat accord¬ 
ing to its cloth. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman* 
in moving his resolution condemning the large 
and continuous increase of national expenditure, 
pointed out that the cost of our Army and Navy this 
year had reached the appalling sum of ^78,000,000. 
When the Liberals left office in 1895, the two 
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services cost ^35,500,000. The net result of nine 
years of 1'ory rule has been to add ,£42,500,000 to 
the war expenditure of this country in time of peace. 
That is to say, our high-flying Jingoes in nine years 
have added a pound a year to the taxation of every 
man, woman and child in the United Kingdom. An 
average family of five must therefore pay five pounds 
a year or two shillings a week more for powder and 
shot than it would have done if the expenditure 
had been kept at the standard fixed by the Liberals 
in 1895. 


Liberal candidates at the coming 
50 per cent. . . ... , . . 

Increased Taxation election will have an easy task in 

in bringing home to the electors what 

Ten Years. ... 

t Jingoism means. Suppose the con¬ 

stituency contains sixty thousand inhabitants. The 
difference between the Liberal and the Tory peace 
expenditure on powder and shot means to that 
constituency an annual increase of ,£60,000 in 
taxation, which is equivalent to 3 per cent, interest 
upon a debt of ^2,000,000. That is what it comes to, 
averaging things all round. No one pretends that 
we are safer to-day than we were in 1895. Expendi¬ 
ture depends on policy ; iu this case on impolicy. If 
the Liberals had been in office there would have been 
no South African war, no Somaliland expedition, no 
wild-goose chase across the plateau of Tibet. The 
Tories, iu the ten years of office, have put on 
twenty-four millions of new taxes, and have swallowed 
up another twenty-five millions due to the natural 
increase of the revenue, and the yield of the death 
duties. The expenditure lias gone up from 
,£94,000,000 per annum to ,£143,000,000. The 
following is a list of the new taxes levied to meet this 
50 per cent, increased expenditure 


(Million j£.) 
l’i-r ycai. 

4(1. on Inromc-t.ix .lo 

per lb. on Sugiii 4.4 

4(1. per lb. on Ten * . .. . 4j 

Is. per Ion on Co.il exported . . 2 

Is. per barrel on H er jtj 

fid. per gallon on Spints _ 1 

Tobacco. J, 

To! ill . .. 24 


This is the rake's progress along the Road to Ruin. 


The That- the Wai in South Africa was 

Demand 11 a disastrous failure” from a rnili- 

ConJr.pt.on. ^ ^ ”, is 

admitted by the Duke of Norfolk’s 

Commission, which has just reported in favour of con¬ 
scription. That is the only value* of its Report. 
Because, after the “ disastrous failure of older 


methods ” every great State in Europe has adopted 
universal compulsory military service, therefore, so 
the argument runs, after the South African War we 
must do the same. We knew the South African War 

tf 

was a bad mess, but not even the strongest pro-Boer 
ventured to compare it to the military catastrophes 
of Sedan and of Jena. The Duke of Norfolk 
and his fellow Royal Commissioners, how¬ 
ever, evidently feel that it approaches them 
in disaster. Otherwise they could never have 
prescribed so drastic a remedy—which other nations 
have only been constrained to adopt after a c ruling 
defeat in war. The Duke’s idea is that every English¬ 
man should be compelled to spend a year of his life in 
the ranks, and come up once or twice afterwards for a 
few weeks’ drill. The Report is not only interesting 
as a confession of the failure of the late war, hut it is 
valuable as an indication of Ahe Jcngths to which 
Jingoism is hurrying its votaries. Wc always predicted 
that conscription would be the logical corollary of the 
Boer War, and here we have our prediction confirmed 
by the Royal Commission. 

The Centenary of Cobden’s birth, 
Cobden’s which will have been celebrated on 

Centenary. June 3rd, before these lines meet the 

eye of the reader, has come round 
opportunely. Mr. Morley’s dramatic appearance in 
Birmingham and the great demonstration in the 
Alexandra Palace will remind the public that Cobden 
is still a name to conjure with and that Mr. Chamber- 
lain made the mistake of a lifetime not devoid of many 
blunders, when he imagined that Cobdenism was dead 
or dying. The fiasco that has attended the assault 
upon the Free Trade Citadel is so obvious that 
if Mr. Chamberlain’s inmost thoughts were revealed 
we should probably find him a Birmingham variant 
of the despairing, dying ery of the Emjieror Julian 
“ Thou hast conquered, (> pale (lalilcan ! ” There is 
something pathetic about the spectacle of Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain’s collapse. No doubt it is a just Nemesis 
which has him by the heels. The understanding 
darkened by the hot, dun breath of the war w'hich 
he waged in South Africa could no longer enable 
him to see straight and clear. Hence, to quote 
Count von Billow’s famous phrase, he bites granite.. 
The only question now open is whether Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain retains sufficient of the instincts of self- 
preservation to drop the hopeless business. He is 
one who is “ever strong upon # the stronger side,” 
and no one abandons a cause more cynically when 
once he is quite clear that he has been backing the 
wrong horse. 


-v 
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The fruit that Mr. Chamberlain has 
The Boers gathered for his countrymen in South 
Congress. Africm is now generally admitted to 
9 have been a latter-da)- specimen of 
the well-known Dead Sea apple. It cost us 
^230,000,000, and it is now evident that it will cost 
us ;£i 5,000,000 more before we redeem Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain’s promises, pay the debts of the States whose 
assets we have seized, provide for the widows and 
orphans, raise the value of the British officer's receipt 
to par, ami pay the compensation promised to those 


who$p private property was destroyed or seized under 
the plea of military necessity. The Boers are patient 
and long-suffering. But they ate not for ever suffer¬ 
ing, and last month 134 delegates from all parts 
of tin- Transvaal met in Congress at Pretoria, 
under the presidency of General Botha, to give 
voice to their complaints as to the failure of 
the British Government to meet its obligation. 
The resolutions of the Congress were framed in a 
spirit of studious moderation, and General Botha’s 
speech was admirable both in form and in spirit. 
The Boers are not clamorous for the immediate 
establishment of representative government. They do 
not even object to be saddled with the contribution 
to the cost of the war. Bui they insist, and rightly 
insist, that the first charge on the war debt should be 
the payment of the compensation due to the victims 
of the war. The Times Pretoria correspondent sug¬ 
gests this is impossible because the war losses were 
assessed at some ,£90,000,000. But the more enor¬ 
mous the sum the more obvious the necessity of 
hypothecating every penny of the contribution of the 
Transvaal to the payment of the legitimate claims of 
those who suffered from our Generals ignoring the 
obligations of the rules of civilised war as defined by the 
Conference of The Hague. 

The Boers unanimously decided to 
A National complete their political organisation 
Bond. and establish it on a permanent basis. 

* It is to be hoped* that the example 

of the Transvaal will speedily he followed by the 
Orange Free State- I see that the Prime Minister, in 
addressing the Primrose League at the Albert Hall, has 
wisely discarded the use of the official title, the 
Orange River Colony. The Africander Bond in the 
Cape Colony would then do well to see whether the 
political organisations of the three colonies could not 
be brought ihto practical co-operation, with a view to 
combined action whenever opportunity arose and 
the crisis demanded it. No effort should be 
spared to combat the particularism which lias 



As, they ai And .is the mining press and the 

magnates picture them, j t 

Fact and Fancy. 


Speaking in tin pf Av nhly, l>r. IWk said that 

(the last normal yeai' the t-ape ag cult 11 id pasloial mil]' 
valued at somethingJike ^2s t o>k.j,o( mi, 01 n 'iaii the whol ihing 
output of South Africa. l'hc id<*:i that t . lirullura^ otlip t was 
insignificant in kiltie compand with tli.u of the minfei was a 1 
delusion — The South Afru ,m A’**' 


been the bane of Dutch South Africa in the 
past. It was burnt out by the war. It ought 
not to he allowed to revive. The interests of the 
Dutch in the three colonies are practically identical. 
The “ British Loyalists” have now formed themselves 
into a South African Imjierial Union. The South 
African National Bond would be the natural response 
to their challenge. J ust as the British constitutional 
machine needs for its working a strong and well- 
organised Opposition, so the interests of the Empire 
demand that in South Africa the Dutch should spare 
no effort to keep their organisation in a state of 
efficiency, in order that they may be ready at any 
moment to supply the alternative Government which 
ought always, in a constitutional country, to be in 
readiness to take office. 

The figures of the census taken 
The Census j n i] lt . South African colonies on 
SouthAMcft. April 1 7 *b not yet complete; 

hut those which have come to hand 
are of immense interest. The figures have surprised 
many well-informed South Africans. Until last month 
it was usually stated that the white and Indian popu¬ 
lation of Natal was about 70,000 each, while the 
Kaffirs numbered 750,000. The census returns show 
that the whites number 97,109, the Indians 100,918, 
and the Kaffirs are about a million. The figures as 
to the Transvaal are even more interesting. They 
have given a deathblow to the forlorn hope entertained 
by some that it would be possible under representative 
government to place the Boers under the heel of 
Johannesburg. The census returns are not yet suffi¬ 
ciently complete to enable the enumerators to say 
how many British and how many Dutch there are in 
the country, but the preponderance of Johannesburg 
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is much less than was anticipated. In the Transvaal 
there are, in round numbers, 300,000 whites. In 
Johannesburg there are only 84,000. Including 
Swaziland, there are over a million natives. In 
the Cape Colony, including native territories, the 
^jwpuiatibn has increased from 1,527,000, in 1891, 
to 2,465,000 in 1904. The whole population in 
th$ Cape proper has increased from 366,000 to 
549,000. 

Ministers still survive. Mr. Balfour 
Mr. Balfour’s } ias once more evaded his adver- 
EaaDance. saries. The latest exhibition which 
he afforded the House of Commons 
of the marvellous agility with which he can perform 
the egg dance between the two hostile groups of 
Protectionist*! and Free Traders was given before the 


# 



Morning Leader.] 

In Harness. 


i {{oust of Commons on May 18th. Mr. Black moved 
& resolution to the following effect: “ That this 

’fijpse, believing that the protective taxation of food 
''Would be burdensome to the people and injurious to 
the £ittpire,welcomes the declaration of Ministers that 
the Government is opposed to such taxation.” This 
VWftS substantially identical with the Wharton amend- 
lifent whfch .Ministers had put forward themselves 
loiie earlier, but which they had withdrawn 

tnid^ threat <of being thrown out of office by the 112 
aoembqp■ Wrlao''follpw Mr. Chamberlain. While it was 
in fprm^^dadmation of confidence ii\the Government 
f*gawi6dt»Y Mx.fBalfour as a snare intended 
and' the House to hostility 


to Mr. Chamberlain's &$ltne. J^. Chambfedain r t ^e.' 
notice of ad amendment which would have committed 
the House to his proposals. Mr. Balfour found him¬ 
self in this dilemma. If he adopfld thp Jllack resolu¬ 
tion 112 members of his party would vote against 
him or abstain. If, on the other hand, he adopted 
the Chamberlain amendments, fifty Free Traders 
of his party would vote against him. In either 
case the Government would be endangered. He 
got out of the difficulty with characteristic ingenuity. 
He moved what was equivalent to a vote of 
confidence in himself, and appealed to his followers 
not to wreck the Government, of whose Colonial, 
military, and naval policy they approved, on 
account of their differences of opinion on an abstract 
question of no immediate practical importance. Sir 
M. Hicks Beach and the wobbling Free Traders 
deserted Mr. Black, Mr. Chamb^lain withdrew his 
amendment, and Mr. Balfour’s “reasoned previous 
question’’was carried by 306 to 251. Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Lord H. Cecil, and about twenty Unionist 


Free Traders voted in the minority. 

Mr. Asquith, who brought the 
Peeiites debate to a close, said some strong 

OurDay. things as to this latest attempt to 

evade discussion and shuffle off 
Ministerial responsibility. He told Mr. Balfour that he 
had flouted and degraded the House of Commons, 
which is true, but the present House gets the treat¬ 
ment it deserves. Elected in the khaki madness of 
1900, it is worthy of its origin. From it nothing can 
he hoped. Mr. Chamberlain, who, although outside 
the Cabinet, is still the controller of its destinies, has 
decided, according to common report, that it must 
continue in existence until next March. Mr. Balfour 
will keep on scoring ducks’-eggs, not out, all the rest 
of the Session, and the chapter of accidents may 
come to his rescue. The only good thing notice¬ 
able about the present Parliament is that it 
has aided in the evolution of a new Fourth 
Party. Mr. Winston Churchill, Lord H. Cecil, 
Sir John Gorst, Mr. Hobhouse, and Mauor Seely 
constitute the most important group of independent 
politicians thrown off from the Conservative Party 
since the secession of Sir Robert Peel. These new 
Peeiites are gravitating to the Liberal ranks. Mr. 
Winston Churchill will appeal to a Manchester 
constituency as a Liberal candidate. If Mr. Lloyd- 
George could make a concordat Lord H. 

Cecil on the Education^lrestion there t is no 
reason why both these yout^Kfen and that political 
Nestor, Sir John Gorst, iialid not form part of 
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Germany and the Vatican. 


The results obtained by Bismarck in 1870-71 do not compare with the 
great victory of Bulow over France. 


the next Liberal Administration. On the Liberal 
side Mr. Lulu Harcourt and one or two other 
rising men are full of promise. There is a great chance 
for new blood in the next Parliament, and as every 
seat is going to be contested, there ought to be in the 
three-figure majority that awaits the Liberals ample 
material with which to construct a first-class Admini¬ 
stration. But to talk as some people do of construct¬ 
ing a Cabinet before the General Election is lunacy. 
Everything depends upon the composition of the new 
House of Commons. To make a Cabinet until that 
is known is as silly as to order a suit of clothes before 
knowing whether they have to be worn at the North 
Pole or at the Equator. 

* The Government Licensing Bill was 

read a second time on May x xth by 
New UcMiSftr Bill. a majority of 353 to 157. The 
principle of compensation is there¬ 
fore affirm^!. The question of a time limit remains 
to be fought out in Committee. Ministers speak with 
uncertain voice on that subject. The Liberals and 
the party oppose the measure on the 

ground that ttH almqpUivowedly a mere bribe paid 
by the Jdiniitry to flBublicans in order to avert 
their threatened dJB at the General Election. 
The effect of the Bill, 3 *Pr H< Campbell-Bannerman, 


was to confer a! gigantic endowment on the liquor, 
trade, and it would operate not for the extinction, but 
for the maintenance of licences. Mr. Burt, who 
moved the rejection of the Bill, said that the capital 
value of existing licences had been valued at 300' 
millions, and that it was believed in some quarters 
that the Bill would duplicate that value. 
That surely is an extreme and excessive esti¬ 
mate. But there is no getting over the fact that, 
what with the Temperance party’s objection to a high 
licence system on one side and the publican's electoral 
strength on the other, the publicans and brewers have 
been virtually endowed with a vested interest which 
the Inland Revenue Department regard as having a 
saleable value of very many millions. The way out is 
not very clear. But it is obvious that thl vtry worst 
way is to increase the value of the monopoly which 
has been recklessly given away to the present holders. 
The conscientious scruples of the temperance party, 
and their earnest desire to carry out a policy that is 
absolutely impossible so long as four people in, 
Paddington spend their Sundays in the tavern for one f 
who goes to church or chapel, stand in the way of 
almost every alternative solution. 

The natural method of destroying 

Temperance Veto m onopoly is to introduc!'j|ee 

on Trade. If eVery man who would 
Licensing Reform. com ply with certain simple pplice 
regulations were to be free to &elh strong drml^tHe 
vested interest of the present licence-l^dalk 
shrink and shrivel. But the mere suggestion bounty 
a remedy would throw the whole Temperance BpRy 
into the arms of the publicans in defence of the smkt 
quo. Another alternative is that of imposing a high '• 
licence duty. There is no earthly reason why every 
public-house licence should not be sold every yeaeto the 
highest bidder. But for some reason or othet most 
Temperance men are as much opposed to high licence 
as to free trade in drink. The only practicable thing 
that might be done is to absolutely prohibit the creation 
of a new vested interest by refusing to issue ahy 
licences under any Circumstances (whatever, unless 
the licence were applied for by the Public House Trusty 
which would secure two things—first, that tfiecommunity? 
would profit by the business done under that licence, 
and, secondly, that the Trust, in consideration of 8uc&> 
a monopoly of all their business, would ejtpresMdyi 
agree in formal legal covenant to fbrs^^'uH preteht:; 
sions to a right to compensation in c&e the licence ; 
was taken away. But to the Public House Trust 
again many Temperance men have the strongest 
possible objection. We St|^||gdbre' in a dieadjo^t 
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The Temperance party will soon be reduced to 
- recognise that it has nothing better to hope for than 
the maintenance of the status quo, and, judging from 
the present state of things in the House of Commons, 
even that seems to be past praying for. 

It is much to be regretted that the 
fll |iiHJ Pe new ^ °P e ’ or kis Secretary, Mgr. 
the French Republic. Merry del Val, should have begun 
his pontificate by what seems to be 
an altogether wanton quarrel with the French Republic. 
When President Loubet returned the visit which the 
King of Italy recently paid him at Paris, he naturally 
and of necessity visited the King in the Palace of the 
Qfririnal. Thereupon the Pope, through his Cardinal 
Secretary of State, forwarded a Note to the Roman 
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Loubet’s Italian Journey. 


Catholic Powers denouncing the President’s visit to 
the Kiiftg in good set terms. The official excuse for 
the despatch of this Note was that it was necessary 
to affirm or reaffirm that their respective heads 
not be received by the Pope in the event of 
•their syishing to pay their respects at the same time to 
Pope and the King of Italy in Rome. But, as 
•^ifident Loubet did not try to see fhe Pope, but merely 
•retutroed the visit* of the King, that excuse is rather 
thin. * The fact is that the pretensions of the Holy 
See t6'the sovereignty of Rome are becoming ridicu¬ 
lous. They were once dangerous, and the rulers 
%&d.tp make- believe they had some substance. Now- 
.adiy^lthe claim to Temporal Power is so shadowy 
president of the French Republic no longer 
cst&afy to stay away from Rome because the 
#ope object*^ the recognition of the faqt that the Eter¬ 
nal City )^$s*#sed into the hands of the Italian King. 
It is useless tb blink the fact, that the Pone is rioht 


in recognising that despite M., Ejelcasstfs d^laratlm' 
that no offence was intended, the offence was inherent 
in the act itself. Therefore the HolysSee stands on 
its dignity, and pouts and scolds in the^ hearing of the 
world. The result is what might have been expected. 
The French Ambassador is recalled from the Vatican, 
and the anti- Clerical party in France, in immense 
spirits, is discussing whether it should separate Church 
and State, or abolish the Concordat. 

There are signs visible enough to the 
Anti-Clericalism eyes 0 f a jj men ^at. the Roman 

Ireland. Catholic priesthood will have to walk 
warily if it wishes to keep, after 
Home Rule, the position of ascendency which it well 
earned for itself in Ireland by the support which 
entury after century it gave to tire Nationalist cause. 
There is a very remarkable chapter in Mr. Michael 
Davitt’s newly-published history of the Land League 
which the hierarchy would do well to read and con¬ 
sider. The protest of Mr. F. H. O’Donnell has not 
yet been forgotten, and last month Mr. M. J. F. 
McCarthy, whose previous books, “Five Years in 
Ireland,” and “ Priests and People in Ireland,” attracted 
much attention, has returned to the charge in a new 
volume, “ Rome in Ireland,” which may be commended 
to those anti-papal Nonconformists who think that to 
concede Home Rule would result in deprotestantising 
Ireland. Mr. McCarthy maintains that at the present 
moment the priests have practically supreme control of 
education. Of the 5,893CatholicNationalschools,5,726 
are under priestly management. This gives the priests 
the appointment and control of 12,990 teachers, and 
patronage of the value of .£1,433,477 per annum. 
The priest is absolute over intermediate schools; he 
controls the Industrial and Reformatory schools, 
which receive £200,000 from the State. Of the 
seven training colleges for teachers, five of them, with 
a Government allowance of £30,000, are managed 
by priests and nuns. There are 373 convent and 
monastic schools, attended by 110,769 pupils, enjoy¬ 
ing grants of £129,353. Nearly every male jand 
female monastic order has its intermedia school, 
the fees of which amount to £3*30 per 
annum. During the forty years from 1861 to 
1901, while the Catholic population of Inland has 
diminished by twenty-seven per cent., the rmmbers of 
priests, monks, and nuns have increased by 137 per 
cent. If the Irish had Home Rule todnorrow they 
could hardly give the priest morg pow^®!atid if they 
did it would be their respoqgiHfo, notwrs. But the 
experience of France and of^Mfegoveming fcatholic 
narinns show's that, criven sftfelvsmmpnt. ihp laitv 
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A Republican View. 

The Passing oC the Eclipse. 


are more likely to go too far in clipping the wings of 
the priests rather than not to go far enough. No one 
can doubt the fervent Catholicism of men like Michael 
1 layitt, yet read what he writes even now, and imagine 
what would happen after Home Rule ! 

There is a wave of depression pass- 
Prospects mg over the United States, one of 

in the the first results of which is the dis¬ 

united States. in j HSa ] 0 j- no fewer than 75,000 rail¬ 
way employes owing to the slackness of business. It is 
possible that one of its secondary results may be to 
improve Mr. Hearst’s chances of capturing the Demo¬ 
cratic Convention, which will this summer nominate the 
Democratic candidate. At present the odds seem in 
favour of Mr. Parker, who has the support of the East. 
M*. Hearst’s strength lies chiefly in the West. Mr. 
Parker^ipomination will not secure his election,*it 
being tmerywhere assumed that President Roosevelt’s 
re-election is a foregone conclusion. But Mr. Hearsthas 
his eye ijpQj^the Presidential Election four years hence, 
and to be a good second at the Democratic Convention 
of 1904 will be a sure stepping-stone to his adoption 
as the part^andidate in 1908. If there is distress 
in the ccflHry, t fre,ch ances of the Radical-semi- 
Socialjst of ^jHifrocratic Party go up. With 
prosperity they g 
of th& Constitution 



For the efficient working 
machine it is about time the 


Democrats had a turn in the training of responsible 
administrators. 4* present they are rather like the 
English Liberals* who have only been in office three 
years out of the last eighteen. 

The political position in Australia is 
Th0 extremely interesting. The Labour 
Ubour^inTstry. Party, which holds office as the result 
of the General Election to the Federal 
Parliament, was at first threatened with summary 
extinction by a coalition of the two non-Labour 
parties, which was to be formed on the basis of the 
fiscal status quo and the exclusion of State employes 
from the Arbitration Act. Difficulties, chiefly per¬ 
sonal, shipwrecked the coalition, and Mr. Watson, the 
Premier, has survived long enough to frame, a pro¬ 
gramme. Its leading features are as foUows ’ 

1. A Bill authorising the building of the new Federal 

Capital. ' i.T 

2. An Arbitration Bill bringing in clerks and workiuenUbf 
the State. 

3. A Federal Old Age Pensions Bill. ' < 

4. Conversion of the Tobacco monopoly into a Slate, trust*. 

5. A Fraudulent Marks Bill. ( ■ 

6. A Banking Bill. 

7. Protection for the Papuans. ■ 

8. Appointment of an Australian High Commissioner, 

9. Decentralisation. , \ { 

While the politicians are busy with these programmes, 
the judges of New South Wales have launched a 
comprehensive anathema against the compulsory 
arbitration law, which they say is a most subversive 
and abominable piece of legislation, overriding the 
common law, creating new crimes, and generally 
playing Old Harry with everything and everybody „ 4 , 
It is curious that the judges should seem be as., 
unanimous in condemning as the electors are. unani¬ 
mous in approving industrial arbitration. 
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Illumination of Exposition Buildings at St Louis. 




The Turks, having learned by experi- 
, enepthat they can slaughter Armenians 

with impunity, have recommenced 
^ their old methods of repression, 
of course, now less reason‘than ever for 
*^raininj|$ram what seems to them the only, way of 
^sMing ij§£h troublesome Christians. Russia, the 
jfifly Pt. >V(«r that ever fired a shot on behalf of Armenia, 
3W preoccupied elsewhere. As for England, she 
gy Slaughtering Tibetans and has no time to 
; mere Armenians. So whether it be true that 
(Hi. have massacred the Christians in forty-five 
villages in ‘ Sassoon district, as is reported, or only 
hl fourteeni as they t themselves, admit, no one will 
call thtito tdlaccount. The^mrJdysis of Europe 
leaves the Turk and the Kurd a free hand. 
The Sultan is i^ite shrewd enough to appreciate 
ike opportunity. v He may have to wriggle mid make- 
belieye in Macedonia. In Armenia he does not even 
tneed to do that. It is a ghastly business, and all the 
stqftOre horrible because it is the direct result of the 
Tittgo madness 0^878. But for Lord Beaconsfield 
Armenia 'would'hove been out 
fepf fife TurktfMtilshes for the.la^^uarter of a ogntnry. 


The indefatigable Mr. F. I). M 
Th0 Reform the editor of the West African A 
the Congo State, whose zeal in the cause of the Congo 
is beyond praise, lias succeeded in 
getting together a very influential body of men in this 
country banded together to secure the reform of King 
Leopold’s Empire in Central Africa. The Congo 
Reform Association includes among its members nine 
Peers, thirty-three M.IVs, four Bishops, most of the 
Nonconformist leaders in this country, and many dis¬ 
tinguished public men in Russia, Germany, Austria, 
and Portugal. This Association is working in close 
co-operation with a not less influential body .in the 
United States. Mass meetings are to be held in 
America throughout the country, and a memfjlal on 
fhe subject has been referred to the Committee of 
the Senate on Foreign Relations, and will come up 
for discussion at the next session of Co^f&sa." Mr; 
H. Grattan Guinness has held a great number of 
influential and largely attended meetings in all parts 
of Great Britain. Lord I .ansdowne will Isgife qo lack 
of energetic backing if he the 

exercu* of British Con$u| 9 H||k|B under*, the 
Convention of 1884. r 
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Woman’* Suftwgs. 

One very wel* 
< come sigt^f |lie 
times is the im¬ 
proved ' position 
of woman suf- 
r,a g e. Last 
month Mr. Hal¬ 
dane, who has 
been aldng time 
silent, spoke out 
with emphasis 
upon the need 
far the enfran¬ 
chisement of 
"women. New 
Committees are 
being formed all 
over the country, 
and here and 
there isolated 
ladies like Mrs. 






Triti-PRcfelfes^ ■ of the ' World. 



Formal Opening of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis, 

April 30th, 1904. 


ladies like Mrs. Montefiore and Miss Kenealy are 
taking joyfully the distraint of their goods as a protest 
against being called upon to pay income tax before they 
llowed representation in Parliament. The worst 
s form of passive resistance is that there are 
w women who are separately assessed for 


income taje. 
But every stick 
- resistant is the 
b es t possible 
propagandist 
For her action 
■ convinces even 
tbibiost cynical 
man that one 
woman at least 
tain'earnest* and, 
reminds tifee 
most apathwic 
woman that per- 
haps after all tW 
nffcxfbn, .-^taitai-, 
.tioh without re* 


presentation- 
tyranny^:.-lB^| 

'urchase Exposition at St Louis, apply to.s 
i, 1904. as we ^ 

mentary candidates everywhere are promising to, WsJMp* 
for woman’s suffrage. Even in the present, j fag pfe 
House of Commons 335 members are pledj^Ni^^ 
porters of the cause, j 66 are neutral, and only 1^9 a» - 
hostile. That is a good showing, and next year, 
the new Parliament, we shall improve upon this. ■.,/$ 
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1 O wad some power the giftic gie us. 

To see ourselves as ithers see us.”—B urns. 


T HE cartoorjists of the various countries continue 

to busy themselves with the events of the war 

in the Far East. It is reserved to II Papagalla 

to give a clear representation of the International 

situation *at the present moment. The Italian artist 

has depicted the status quo as a plaster figure placed 

perilously pear to a pile of bombs and other dangerous 

things. The cartoon shows clearly how very easy it 

would be to have the whole status qua of Europe 

broken up and destroyed by a chance thunderbolt 

.rpm the Far East. \ 

/ , >* 

II Papagnllo deserves.,.every praise for the courage 

with which its cartoojnis depict international events... It 

is also the only # cartcion paper which prints its legends 

in three languages. ; - 

The awful power; of submarine nrthes, so fearfully 

demonstrated during this war, forms the subject of a 

vejy striking cartoon by the German artist of Lustige 

Blatter. Ulk deals with the opportunity which the 

Far Eastern imbroglio has given to John Bull to play 

his cards in Tibet undisturbed. The artist of 

Simpiicisstqius shows}’ ip, a series of pictures, the 























Current History in Caricature. 



vm t ‘ *■ tW*y »a- 

> An Asiatic Card Game. 

China : " 1 stand out- While Japan and Russia play together John Bull 
indulges in a solo.' 4 


Budelmk .] 

Gallic Cock : 14 Mon Diet*, if they both begin to move lit 
in opposite directions I” 

instruction of Japan in the art of war by the 1 
Powers, and the use the Japanese have 
of that instruction. Biilow's recent sj 
concerning peace inspire the KL 
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*i- UMiottrapolis Journal.] 

y .t - The Presidential Campaign in the United States. 

' ' Wanted: a Happy Mean. 

*'SW 9 biioc«atic PA»TY! “ Tht old one talked too much, the new one 
r -- ^ doeen’t ia^k enough. Just my luck 


artist to show the German Chancellor nursing and 
feeding the infant Peace, which, ^however, grows so 
enormous that there is a fear lest it shall slip to the 
ground. A Russian artist £as produced f cartoon 
showing that while France may be comfortable as a 
friend of both Russia and Great Britain now, com¬ 
plications might arise should there be any dispute 
between her friends. . 

German neutrality is held to consist in sorrowing 
with the sad and rejoicing with the glad, if the car¬ 
toonist of Madderadatsch tells true. There is a very 
grim and striking cartoon showing the skeleton in the 
Dual Austro-Hungarian Empire being dragged from 
its grave by the double-headed eagle. 

The last month has seen a remarkable campaign 
against the ruthless spread of Wfester* civilisation at 
the expense of the natives of the countries coveted by 
the white races. 

The German paper Simplieissimus has taken a 
leading part in this ; we reproduce several cartoons 
from the special colonial number which if issued. The 
cartoonists of this paper are never afraid of laying 










CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE. 


on the paint with lurjd touch, and thus many of the 
cartoons may appear exaggerated, but they contain 
much truty nevertheless. The cartoon entitled 
44 Modem Apostles ” is a variant upon the late Lord 
Salisbury! famous dictum concerning missionaries 
and gunboats. \ 

There is also an American cartoon on the same 
subject, in which John Bull, Uncle Sam, and Ger¬ 
many figure as the forerunners «f civilisation, bearing 
on their pikes the bleeding heads of their latest 
victims. 

The ever-increasing number of enormous syndicates, 
often over-capitalised, calls forth from the pencil of 
the cartoonist of Lustige Blatter a striking portrayal 
that ultimately the great prices paid by the syndicates 
to acquire control of the various works are drawn 
from the slendgr wages of the workmen. A striking 
cartoon is that of the Hindi Punch , with India a; a 
sentinel over Southern Asia. 

The cartoons of “ F. C G,” deal largely with the 
troubles in Governmental circles. 





ApostlesI 

•U .nAtaach all nannies.” 



SimttitmtMM.i . 
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Tu»Sa*»gw (finding 
' again or elae AnKto 
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. Engish and German Methods of Colonisation. picture the Devil to themselves. , 
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Westminster Gazette. 


No Time-Limit. 


P.C. Town Buli. : “ Now, then, how long is this to be going on 
Bung, tub Buck-Man: “ Just as 1 ,ng ns l like. There ain't 
a.. Voh can't inteifere ” 
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A Temperance Lecture. 



















Peoples of Europe, defend your most holy treasures { 

I The Cartoon on the Yellow Peril by the German Emferor .) 


















Character Sketch. 


ASIA AS A CONQUEROR. 



W HEN a year or two ago a distinguished Japanese 
statesman visited Mowbray House when he was 
in London, he paused before the picture repro¬ 
duced as frontispiece of this article, and laying his 
finger upon the image in the East he exclaimed, “That 
is Japan ! ”, On my expressing the opinion generally 
entertained in this country that the Kaiser meant to 
symbolise in Buddha the Yellow Peril without special 
reference to Japan, my visitor persisted. “ No,” he 
said. “ He meant that for Japan. That is altogether 
his idea.” 

s The remark naturally recurred to me when I read 
the Kaiser’s telegram to the Tsar, to which Herr Bebel 
took such strong exception in the Reichstag, 'The 
solidarity of German and Russian sentiment expressed 
is, so far as the rulers are concerned, a more real 
thing than most people imagine. 

The extraordinary increase in the armaments of 
Austria may have no relation to the Kaiser’s appeal, 
but in view of that picture and the Kaiser’s telegram 
it suggests possibilities. 

THE EUROPEAN ASSUMPTION. 

The successes achieved by the Japanese in the first 
months of the war with Russia have undoubtedly set 
Europeans a-thinking. And few Europeans have 
more reason to think, even furiously, than the rulers 
who have possessions in Asia, or who have expecta¬ 
tions of entering into possession of Asiatic territory. 
The sudden apparition of an Asiatic slate armed and 
even temporarily triumphant over a European adver¬ 
sary is enough to give the boldest pause. It is for 
the men of this generation, nay, of the last two cen¬ 
turies, an unexampled phenomenon. Not for more 
than a hundred years has any single Asiatic state taken 
the initiative of making an attack upon a European 
fop and achieved any success thereby. An unbroken 
series of campaigns waged by Europeans against 
Asiatics had led to the establishment of the fixed idea 
in the European mind that Asia was the natural 
heritage of Europe, that the Asiatic was t^e natural 
prey of the European, and that whenever Asiatic ai\d 
European met in battle, the European inevitably and 
always came off victor, although the odds against him 
were ten or twenty to one. Numbers did not count 
in suqh contests. 

OUR ASIATIC RANCHE. 

So it came to pass that, secure in the memory of 
innumerable victories, in each of which this con¬ 
venient working hypothesis was put to the test and 
verified by experiment of blood and file, the European 
no more conceived of the possibility of a successful 
Asiatic revolt against his domination than the cowboys 


on the ranches conceive of the possibility of a revolt of 
the herds which they rule from the saddles of their 
broncos. Now and then the European, like the cowboy, 
may get jammed in an ugly rush or unexpected Stampede 
of his dumb-driven cattle. But it is only for the moment. 
Europe always asserts herself and exacts terrible venge¬ 
ance for her temporary discomfiture. So invariably has 
this been the rule that at this moment 70,000 armed 
white men suffice to garrison the whole of Asia south*" 
of the Himalayas from the Khyber in the west to the 
forest frontier of Burmo-China, a vast and varied 
region inhabited by more than 300,000^00 of human 
beings. That gives over 4,000 Asiatics to each whiter 
soldier. Cattle on the Western ranches require a 
greater proportion of cowboys per 1,000 head. 

" 1 ,. f * $ 

THE PARCELLING OUT OF ASIA. . 


Acting on the conviction that the domination of tb&v 
’European over Asia was as fixed as the law of gravita¬ 
tion, one Western nation after another has appropriate^. u 
to itself such sections of Asiatic territory as it>^|laW|# ™ 
most conveniently annex. Portugal, which bejranr 
exploitation of Asia, still retains foothold on th§||jp§.^ 
tinent at Goa and Dantao in India, and in MaApjSfj 
China. Germany, the latest comer, has an utt&htt-"" 
sidered trifle at Kiao-Chau, with what the Kaiser, 
regards as reversionary rights over the populous 
vince of Shantung, which has an area ■■ 

54,000 square miles, and a population of 36 mill‘d & 

The United States lias taken possession of 

pine Islands, whp.se area is double that of 

although it has only a population of seven milli^iig^J 

Holland possesses an Asiatic Empire of 736/O wf*' ’ 

square miles, scattered about innumerable islani|» 

the Archipelago, on which are to be found 35,000,00$$^* 

inhabitants. The Dutch East Indies are sixty'timisM^g 

as large as the Netherlands, and contain a population:-M 

seven times as numerous. France, not recfepniiis fc 

her five towns in India, has appropriated in '.IodQr|P 

China nearly 300,000 square miles bf ..jtemtqMp 

with a population of 20 millions. ’ 

exploiters of Asia are Russia apd Gw>t : ^rittMii 

Russia devours more territory, Britain 

Excluding Manchuria and Thibet, both .of.wrodl'I MM 8 

at this moment the seat, of war, and boih^<tf 

nominally belong to China, the 

of the two Powers are as follows .— 

AREA SQ. u. 

Russia ., ... 6,680,000 ... 

Britain . 1,825,000 

including vassal states like Boftlttrti 
Indian feudatories, excluding Beloochistan »kki® 
Europe, therefore, of the 16,661,000 squire « 
Asia has appropriated of earmarked 10,387^30;, 


Russia 

Britain 


SSI 
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’Wles, or only 8,374,000 less than the whole. Of the 
total population of Asia 401,500,000 live tinder the 
protection of European flags, 

» - THE SLUMBERING KRAK.EN, 

With the exception of the Russian dominions in 
^Siberia arid Central Asia, the dominance obtained 5 by- 
ij&urdpe over Asia has been -in every case exercised! 
fifoni- the sea. The oCCan is- the base of European^ 
Empire in Asia. TO parody -Admiral Fisher’s famous 
phrase, we niny say that the frontiers of Europe are 
the Sea coast of Asia. . 1 

So it has been.- But the apparition of Japan 
militant and triumphant wielding victorious the trident 
of |ea power has given Europe a sickening shock. If 
Japan l.ad only been a land power, it would have 
mattered less. The land has never been the base of 
non-Russian Europe in its Asiatic exploitations. It 
was always at leak conceivable that an Asiatic Power, 
by dint of sheer numbers, might hurl off the European 
grasp. But no one in his wildest dreams ever pictured 
such a nightmare , as that of an Asiatic state supreme 
on the sea. 

The European nations are rubbing their eyes and 
wondering whether they are like the shipwrecked' 
Jtt&riners who took refuge on the back of a whale, 
iniaglning that they had landed on a barren isle. 

delusion lasted until they began to cook their 
didder, Thfen ,the warmth of the Are wakened the 
sfuinberihg • tnortSter. He dived, and they were left 
floundering in the abyss. 

* ‘ ! Ye are mad. Ye have taken 

• j [ ■ i 1 A ; slumbering krakeu 

w. f ■ ; For fair land of the Past. 

”, Ah J if he awaken , ' ' , 

1 ' God shield us all then. 

< ■ , ■ : • < 

" „ ■ IF THE KKAKEN AWAKES,? 

I 1 ‘ 1 # 

, ,;:The jubilations of- the British .public over the 
/successes 1 of the Japanese arms stand out in some- 
, fwhabgruesome contrast to the dismay of the rulers of 
Europe, ' But the measure' of what our alarm ought 
*$to be,:js : to. the measure of their dismay as the value 
;.:*jf bur stake in Asia is to the stakes which the rest of 
'•them possess. For if the slogan of “Asia for the 
-.Asiatics I'Cjshould really echo through the Eastern 
, Continent, thaw much longer shall, we be able to 
r|goverrk*the' 300,000,000 of Indjans.with the less than 
.bowbtfy proportion ; of one per 6,000? Japanese, it 
" ; true, -are; Japanese’;, %od npt, mild Hindoos. But 
jrisjai-e fighting r«©es in India T -the Sikh, the Pathan, 
wfa©t>, are, quite first-rate fighting men. 
the, infinite possibilities that are 
inliafligious.weYival, , 

■A"LESSON FROM THE SOUDAN. 

a °d mote the natives of the Soudan 
ai|';ih^«p,'to the spoiler. , The fellaheen soldiers 
‘~ r )?|iiba, perhaps the r mdst worthless troops 

« :.ft4';iid f ,JiSfded it over theui is ff they had been 


'.jffiigtr pastdte lands. So it went oh, year 
after "-yeaE Thb Sotfliinf se seemed to the outside 



world as submissive as Bengalis. Btit one fine day 
there arose in the midst of the wilds of Central Africa 
a religious teacher, who called * himself the .Mahdi. 
He preached and be taught the wild tribes, and as he 
spoke a miraculous transformation was Wrought in 
them. The sheep who cowered before the Egyptian, 
fellaheen was changed into Fuzzy Wuzzy, that first- 
class fighting man who broke a British square. And 
why ? The man was unaltered. He, was the same 
bundle of thews and sineWs ; the same skin covered 
him, and his digestive apparatus was as before. But 
there had entered into him as a flaming spirit of 
Divine force a living faith, and in the strength of that 
force he smote down Hicks and destroyed his army ; 
he besieged and conquered Khartoum, and swept 
flying before him, to the confines of the desert, the 
remnants of European and Egyptian power. There 
may be effected a change in' Asiatics similar to that 
wrought in Africahs. If there should be, what about 
British India? It is a question which is calculated to 
give pause even to the most rcckless*of those who are 
throwing up their caps over the Japanese advance. 

Asia’s superiority to europe. 

The world despises the weak. Not until a man 
can kill me do I really respect him. And it is pos¬ 
sible, now that Asia is asserting her ability to slay, 
Europe may begin to remember some things which it 
had almost forgotten. And one of these things is 
that Asia is in many ways immeasurably greater than 
Europe. Greater she is unquestionably in mere si/e, 
and in these days, when bigness is confounded with 
greatness, size is an element that counts. The area 
of Asia is 16,671,000 square miles, that of Europe 
only 4,000,000. If from Europe we eliminate the 
2,000,000 square miles of Russia, which is geogra¬ 
phically semi-Asiatic, and exclude also those portions 
of Europe which are still under Asiatic domination, 
66,000 square miles, the relative inferiority of 
Europe becomes still more marked. Europe is, 
indeed, but an excrescence upon Asia—the tail that 
wags the dog. The illimitable expanses which 
fascinate statesmen trying' to think imperially are 
Asiatic, not European. As it is in area, so it is* in 
population. There are 870,674,000 Asiatics in the 
world; there are only 384,000,000 Europeans. If 
Democracy, with its count, of noses as the ultimate 
authority, were established, and Asia and Europe were 
tb vote in one \ ast.constituency, it is the Asiatic who 
would come out on top. 

THE BIRTHPLACE OF CIVILISATION. 

Nor is it only in bulk and in numbers that Asia 
leads the world. Here civilisation began; the arts, 
the sciences, the religions of the world were cradled in 
Asia. She has'realised the ideal of Mr. Chamberlain, 
for she has exported everything and imported nothing. 
From her vast womb the western world has been 
peopled. Hers was the site of the Biblical Paradise. 
Hers the cradle of the Aryan peoples. Madame 
Blavatsky claims that Northern Asia, was the root of 
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the whole Continent, whose origin' is lost in hoar 
.antiquity. Compared with' these tundras of Siberia, 
Europe itself is but a of yesterday. Even without 
following the’authoress of “The Secret Doctrine” 
so far baqk, 'it is indubitable that Asia was 
old in learning and in civilisation long before 
the first European had learned his A B C, or 
had evolved the clan or the commune. She 
had reared great empires and then buried them 
beneath her sands before tire fabled founders of Rom e 


all sprang from her soil. To-day every European 
if, he thinks or speaks of God at all, thinks 
and speaks of Him in terms that were first syll¬ 
abled by Asiatics. Moses, Jesus, Paul, • Mohammed, 
Zoroaster, Buddha, Confucius—these Asiatics to this 
day teach Europe, her philosophers, and her Church¬ 
men what is the truth of the universe, the secret of 
the invisible, the way of the Lord.. Europe invents 
pulleys and locomotives, Maxims and ironclads. 
But these things perish with the using. Asia produces 



jkled by the shc-wolf s dug. Her arts and her 
- sciences were the patents of the arts and sciences of 
Egypt and -of’ Greece. European civilisation for 
centuries was but the blossoming of Asiatic seed, 
sea-W&ttered along the Mediterranean littoral. 

i ' > i 

. THE CRADLE OK REUNION. 

Asia, great in nlagnitude, in population, and in 
history* is greatest of all as the parent of "religion. 
Judaism and Christianity, Mohammedanism Zoroas¬ 
trianism, Buddhism, Confucianism and Hindooism, 


apostles and prophets and seers. She creates relia 
systems, builds up philosophies, andj leavfeg tl^; 
mechanic world to the Cinderella of 
supreme in the world of thought, 
genial sphere in the universe of the infiftit^l ' 


ASIA AS INVADER,; 


But Asia has not merely evolved*' religions 
world; she has by her mete ©vemow/j^Sfet 
the history of Europe. We are.-so much afipSto 
to think of Europe as supreme—-a supremacy 
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but of yesterday—that we forget the centuries 
iring which Asia was the stronger power, 
ithout going back to prehistoric times, there is no 
mbt that to the eye of the contemporary historian 
efe was as overwhelming a preponderance of 
rength on the part of the Persian Empire when it 
idertook the conquest of Greece from 490 to 
P9 b.c. as there was on the part of the British 


fringe of .Asia which permanently showed before the 
influence** of Europe. The Macedonian and thq 
Roman no more subdued ,Asia than the Otto¬ 
man Turk subdued Europe, They pushed the 
phalanx and the legion far to the eastward, as the 
Turk carried the Crescent to the walls of Vienna, 
but their permanent conquest—if the word perma¬ 
nent can be applied to things so evanescent as 



"•» Thm lw*Hm Gtoyrqpfucai /ntt/inOt 

Europe and Asia Compared. 


knmre when in 1899 it essayed to conquer the Boer 
lepublics. Those who held that God is always on the 
strong battalions had no doubt as to the 
j^ctepcy of Xerxes when he led his million host 
-Hellespont. Their calculations miscarried 
But it was not until some hundred and 
^^^Ipkfter, that Europe, under Alexander of 
i^t resented the ascendancy of its mighty 
avenged at Arbela and at Babylon the 
lvasy n eMaeU**. Even then it was but the Western 


Empires—never extended far beyond the Armenian 
uplands in the one case or the northern slopes of the 
Balkans in the other. 

In the dark days that followed the break up of the 
Roman Empire the Asiatic Huns were only one 
among many pitiless and insolent conquerors who 
rode in triumph over the ruins* of European civilisa¬ 
tion. Hardly had the West shed the invading hordes, 
as a waterlogged vessel sheds the waves, when a new 
peril startled Christendom. . , 
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1 HE JKEVTEW OF i KEVIEWS. 


, EUROPE ATTACKED FROM AFRICAN BASE. 

; In the early days of the -Roman Republic the first 
collision between the continents of Europe and of 
Asia took place on the coastline of another continent. 
Carthage, although an African city, was the offshoot 
of Asiatic 'lyre. The death-grapple between Rome 
(lid Carthage, which lasted for ir8 years, was 
K*the prelude of the age-long contest, waged as often as 
pqt from an African base, between Europe and Asia. 
So, long after the northern Barbarians, Christianised 
and civilised,’'had carved out for themselves kingdoms 
from the carcase of the moribund Empire, Asia struck 
' hard and struck home with the scimitar of the 
Moslems from the vantage-ground of Africa. 

Jn the seventh century the preaching of an Arab 
camel driver converted the shifting sand of Arabian 
/tribesmen into a scimitar of steel with which his succes- 
i SQrs hewed qff dynasties like poppy head§. The flood 
Hbf Ajoslem conquest pressed its way like a foaming 
t, 'torrent, eastward and westward; eastward to estab- 
• lish itself supreme in the Euphrates Valley, while west¬ 
ward it rolled conquering and to conquer along 
.Northern Africa as far as the Pillars of Hercules. 
Then for a moment it paused. Nor is there much to 
show that Europe realised the peril which stood steel- 
; girt at its portals. In the eighth century the blow 
fell. 


: THE MOORS IN SPAIN. 

The one-eyed Tarik led the hosts of Islam 
"across the Straits of Gibraltar, and in the pitched 

- battle of Xeres (7x1 a.d.) King Roderic lost his realm 
1 and his life, tremendous forfeit to be paid for the lawless 

, '■ ! hand which the Royal lover had laid upon the innocent 
l ,t daughter of Count Julian. From their vantage¬ 
-ground in Southern Spain the Moors pressed north- 
. ward, to the dismay of Europe. They overran the 
, ■ whole Peninsula, and, crossing the Pyrenees, essayed 
,,, ' the conquest of France. For a time it seemed as if 
:A*. nothing could stand before the triumphant advance of 
j. Abdurrahman. Europe, dazed by the blow, attempted 
. j- to stem, his northward march at Bordeaux and at 
^Toulouse. 

mb- ‘ > CHARLES MARTFX. 

- X Ifi vain the valour of France flung itself across his 
#th. ,The victorious Moslem brushed away their 
resistance and pressed northward. Not until he- 

d the banks of the Loire did he find 
f face to ’face with a foeman capable of 
him halt. On the battlefield of Tours, in 
harles Martel, the Man of the Hammer, 
ie hfoslem host. For three terrible days the 
ipgq#. At last, on the third day, the invaders 
and fled. The carnage was terrible. But although 
had been driven out of France, Asia did 
^ hold upon the Peninsula. Britain has 
on India for less than 150 years. 

■ ^'%hihh - i qnquered Spain under tyTusa and Tarik 
tS '***&•**« the country until 

fxWk the last three hundred years 
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the great^part of Spain had reverted to Christian 
hands, mt the Crescent did. not cease to wave over, 
the minarets of Granada until, the century in -which 
Columbus discovered the western hemisphere. 

THE TURKS AND T»E CRUSADll-.* 

Nor was it only in the south-west of Europe that' 
Asia kept Europe constantly on the alarm. The 
Moors had hardly been defeated’ at Touss when 
the Seljuk Turks, emerging from the obscurity of 
the Central Asian steppe, overwhelmed the Caliphs 
of Baghdad and Damascus, and rode in triumph 
to the shores of the Mediterranean. Then, indeed, 
some Kaiser Wilhelm of the period might, 
with reason, have cried: “ Nations of Europe, 
defend your holy places.” For by this eruption from 
Central Asia the shrines most sacred to the devout 
Christian passed under the domination of an infidel, 
who, unlike the comparatively civilised Saracen, 
proved himself to be a very Cerberus to the pious 
pilgrims to the Holy Sepulchre. N—ws did not travel 
fast in those days, and it was some time before the 
bitter complaints of returning pilgrims apprised 
Europe of what had befallen the Holy Land. Then 
it was that Peter the Hermit arose, and under the 
' kindling fire of his impassionate eloquence steel-clad 
Europe blazed heaven high with pious zeal, not un¬ 
mixed with pitch of worldly ambition, and launched 
itself against Asia in the series of great waves which 
men call the Crusades. 

From the year when the First Crusade was 
proclaimed down to the time when the last 
Crusader came home to be buried cross-legged 
in his'family vault, four centuries passed, during all 
of which Asia was intermittently at war with Europe, 
and Europe on the whole did not get the best of it. 
During most of that period Constantinople was the 
advanced bastion of Europe against the invading 
Asiatic. The surging tide of Turkish conquest had 
swept over Jhe Balkans more 'than a century before the 
Crescent replaced the Cross on the great temple of 
St. Sophia. But all the efforts of Christian Paladins 
to stem the tide of Asiatic conquest in Syria and in 
Palestine did not avail to protect the City of Constan¬ 
tine from its doom. In the same century that Asia 
was ejected from Spain, she took a terrible and last¬ 
ing revenge by establishing herself in the anciqnt 
capital of the Eastern Empire. Asia made Byzantihm 
her capital in 1453, and it remains in Asiatic hands to 
this day. 

Asia's three campaigns. 

All this is familiar enough, although it is too often 
forgotten. What is not so familiar to English readers 
is the fact that the attempt of Asia to dominate 
Europe was not confined to attacks on the left and 
centre of the European position, but was even more 
successfully carried out on the Extreme right. In 
contemplating this war of continents thqre -are 
three great campaigns spread over centuries. 
The first, that of the Moors in Spain, began when * 
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Tarik leapt ashore at Cilpe in 7x1, and ended 
■Men the last of the Moors evacuated Granada 
ill, 1491. The furthest objective which this left 
Mack reached was Tours on the Loire in 732. 
The second great campaign was that of the Turks, 
which may be said to have begun when the Seljuk 
Turks seized the Holy Places, and which had as its 
Eliminating point the capture of Constantinople in 
* 453 - Its furthest objective was the walls of Vienna, 
from which the Turks recoiled in 1687. Their yoke 
still lies heavy upon Macedonia, and Constantinople 
has not yet been wrested from the hands of the Sultan, 


THE ATTACK FROM THE STEPPE. 

The campaign on the extreme right began no 
one "can say when. Long before written history 
Jbegan, tradition described the continuous inroads of 
Asiatics upon *the Russian steppes. They came like 
waves, one %wallowing up the other* Of these 
1 Asiatic invaders only the names survive. As early as 
the fifth century we hear of the Avars, the Bulgars, 
the Khazars, the Petchenegs, and, finally, of the 
Polovtsi, all tribes of Asiatic origin, who, coming from 
the East, spread themselves, not so much as con¬ 
querors but as plunderers, over Southern and South- 
Eastern Russia. As the Northmen found it good busi¬ 
ness to harry the coasts of all nations whose frontier 
they could reach in their swift seahorses, so these 
denizens of the steppes of Asia found no difficulty in 
slaying and harrying the miserable peoples who dwelt 
on the frontiers of the steppe, which, as Mr. Mackinder 
recently pointed out, was to them what the sea is to 
frie descendants of the Vikings. But it was not till 
Me thirteenth century that Russia experienced the 
: first Shock of the Mongol invasion. 


THE MONGOL CONQUEST. 

From the year 1224 until the # year 1572 this 
attempt of Asia to found an empire in Europe 
was fitfully persisted in. Even in 1571 the Asiatics 
Were strong enough to seize and bum Moscow. For 
two centuries they were as supreme in Russia as we 
';are this day in India. Nor did they confine their ambi¬ 
tions to Russia. They submerged Poland, ravaged 
.Hungary, and carried their victorious standards as 
Jar .as Olmutz in Moravia. Olmutz in the East, as 
fTbors in the West, marks the high water-mark of the 
■. Asiatic invasion of Europe. The accompanying map, 
better than any amount of description, will enable the 
reader to realise togphat an extent in the long span of 
a thousand years Asia succeeded in dominating 
, fliirape. Since the Turks were driven from the walls 
renna by the valour of Sobieski in 1687, the 
1 s have abandoned the initiative of conquest. 
) is only two centuries since, and a habit of 
m&ing'conquest of European soil which was persisted 
. .W fora thousand years may easily revive if circum¬ 
stances foster the latent ambitions of Asia 
i W ■$$$, JURATION OF THE CONQUEST. 

* Mongols remained, to stay for more 
' id; years.- The southern portions of 



Russia thev governed directly, as we govern Bombay 
and BengtiP; Northern and Central Russia they ruled 
as we govern the great tributary States of India. Bati, 
on retiring from Hungary, built for himself a capital at 
Sarai, which stood on the lower Volga, not v#ry far from 
the present site of Astrakhan, From thence he ruled 
the kingdom, or khanate, of the Golden Horde, whose 
frontiers stretched from*the Ural and the Caspian to 
the Danube. The Golden Horde at first reoogni&d 
the sovereignty of the Great Khans who succeeded 
Genghis, but in 1260 it became independent. But 
whether independent kingdom or vassal state, its rulers 
wielded supreme power over all the Russian princi¬ 
palities. 

HOW ASIA RULED EUROPE. 

From this tent Bati and his successors governed 
Russia. Their system was in some respects not 
unlike our own. They left the various principalities 
their laws, their courts, and their princes. They were 
tolerant of all religions, and made a special point of 
winning over the support of* the*Greek Orthodox 
clergy, 'whom they exempted from taxation. But 
although they left their vassals their autonomy they 
never failed to insist upon asserting their authority. 
M. Rambaud, from whose History of Russia most of 
these particulars are taken, summarises their method 
of government as follows(x) The investiture of 
every prince was the prerogative of the Khan; hence 
rival claimants always had to go to the Khan for the 
settlement of their pretensions. (2) No Russian 
prince was allowed to make war without permission 
from the Khan. (3) The Khan acted as final judge on 
appeal- in all disputes between his vassal princes. 
(4) All Russians had to pay a capitation tax in money 
or in furs. If the tax was not forthcoming the 
recalcitrant taxpayer was made a slave. The 
right of collecting taxes was at first farmed out 
to some Khivan merchants, whose severities 
perpetually occasioned revolts, but afterwards 
the princes of Moscow became farmers-general of the 
Tartars, and thereby laid the foundation on which the 
Tsardom was destined to rise. (5) Each Russian state 
had to furnish its quota of soldiers, a military con¬ 
tingent which was at the disposal of the j^han for 
prosecuting war either in Europe or in Asia, 

DKBELLARE SUPEKBOS. + 

„ The Khans were rigorous in imposing degrading 
humiliation upon their vassal princes. Whenever 
Tartar envoys brought a letter from the Khan, the 
Prince was obliged to meet them on foot, to prostrate 
himself before the messengers of his suzerain, to spread 
precious carpets under their feet, to present them "with 
a cup filled with golden pieces, and to listen kneeling 
when the Khan’s despatch was read. When the Prince 
repaired to the Khan’s presence he had to prostrate 
himself before his master. He tfien had to offer him 
a goblet of wine, and«to lick up from the mane of the 
Khan's horse the drops of wine which the Khan spilled 
when drinking. , 







HOW RUSSIANS WERE BROUGHT TO MANCHURIA. 

• ¥ 

It is suggestive to team that the Russians were first 
introduced to the Far East by their pririces being 
compelled to travel ‘across Asia to the confines of 
Manchuria in order to do homage to the Great Khan, 
whose coud was fixed on the Amour. St. Alexander 
Nevski was compelled by Bati to cross Asia in order 
to pay homage to Koniouk, who confirmed him- and 
hi^ brother in the possession of their dominions. The 
Great Khan received ambassadors from the greatest 
European sovereigns on the Amour, for the centre of 
the world was nearer Manchuria in those days than 
it has been* ever since. 

The Khans and the Russians kept up those rela¬ 
tions for a longer time than we have ruled in India. 

POSSIBLE RESULTS OF JAPANESE VICTORY. 

It is not necessary to conjure up dread imagina¬ 
tions as to another invasion of Europe. It is enough 
to realise that Asia is at present parcelled out among 
European Powers who exist solely by the prestige 
of a success achieved by use of European weapons 
and by the despair engendered in the hearts of Asiatics 
by their long-continued defeat. The victories of 
Japan may change all this. Even if Japan does 
not Japanise China, she may establish her 
position as paramount sea power in those Eastern 
waters. Suppose that she confines herself to the sea, 
it is obvious even to the meanest understanding that 
the whole political situation in Eastern waters, includ¬ 
ing Australia, will he revolutionised if she can main¬ 
tain her present ascendency. All islands will be held 
at her mercy- -the Philippines, the Netherlands’ East 
Indies, New Zealand, and Australia. The advocates 
of White Australia will have to keep a. more civil 
tongue in their heads if the Japanese choose to 


enforce our favourite doctrine of an open door, so 
as to render possible Japanese immigration into 
the uninhabited regions of the Australian Common¬ 
wealth. And it is not altogether beyond the bounds 
of possibility that Japan may, before long, undertake 
the championship of the Celestial helots who are to 
be shut up in the compounds of Johannesburg. 

ASI A FOR ASIATICS ! ” 

, The Japanese are 40,000,000 strong. Like the brave 
men of Marseilles, they know how to die. The story of 
their suicidal valour recalls the memories of the early 
days of Tslam, and it is only rendered the more re¬ 
markable by the fact that their readiness to sacrifice 
their life does not appear to be sustained by any faithi 
in the next. They have shown themselves to be quick 
to seize the advantages offered by the weapons and 
the craft of the West. They have not studied in vain- 
in the headquarters staff of Germany ortn the school#-, 
of the British navy. They an; like other huifittps, 
beings, subject to the temptation of vanity, and they 
are not immune against the promptings of ambition. 
In. the watchword, “ Asia for the Asiatics,'’ they have 
a weapon which may he used in a hundred centres at 
once, and which has already roused echoes beyond 
the Himalayas. 

‘ And af this moment of all others, when Asia for 
the first time for tw T o centuries is beginning to feel 
that she can hold her own, the chimerical will-o’-the-, 
wisp of Russian intrigue has lured a British expedition 
into the Heart of Tibet, the one spot in all Asia which 
the continent has ever shrouded from the curious. 
intruding eye of Europe. It is an act of madnes#» 
and well will it be for us if we escape the penalty; 
which such criminal folly richly demands. 
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THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


J^-FROM JOHN CHINAMAN’S STANDPOINT. 

f If I were a Chinaman what would I think of it 
all ? Ever since I landed in Africa everyone has 
been discussing the Chinese question from almost 
every point of view but this, just as the Saxon was 
leaving Cape Town the last edition of the evening 
, paper that was brought on board with the mails told 
us that the Cape Parliament was still deep in the dis¬ 
cussion of the much disputed Ordinance. I have dis¬ 
cussed it with mine-owners to the merry music of the 
stamping mills,. I have argued the question with work¬ 
men deep underground. 1 have heard the views of 
white men and black men, Christians and Mohamme¬ 
dans, Britons and Boers, Indians and Malays, trades 
uhionists and Kaffirs; but, somehow or other, the 
Yellow Man’s point of view has been by common 
consent ignored. And the odd thing is that this 
seems to be quite as true in the case of those who 
'protested ^ against the Ordinance as reducing him 
to slavery as in the case of those who regard his 
advent as the beginning of the Millennium. 

I* did my best to try to tap the Chinese mind at 
Cape Town, where Mr. Ah Woo and his cousins have 
already established themselves in the laundry business. 
But the Celestial, probably having something more 
profitable to attend to, did not respond to my invita¬ 
tion, and I left Africa without having any first-hand 
information as to what my yellow-skinned brother 
thinks of the proposal to exploit the Yellow Man in 
extracting the yellow metal from the bowels of the 
Rand. 

PUT VOURSF.I.F IN HIS PLACE. 


Clearly this lack of information as to the Yellow 
/Man’s point of view is much to be regretted. For, 
although the question of his importation into South 
Isj&frica is a matter of considerable importance to all 
Ahe, white and all the parti coloured races inhabiting 
jaart of the Dark Continent, it is a matter of still 
more importance to John Chinaman himself. In the 
absence of any authentic information as to his point 
of view, let us witlv the aid of our common sense and 
such sympathetic imagination as we possess endeavour 
to put ourselves into tHe Chinaman’s place, and look 
At the question as he looks at it. 


; THE COOME IN CHINA. 

* • 

To begin at the beginning, let us take John China¬ 
man as he jjnds himself in a paddy field in China. 

is a Strong young man, and healthy withal, with a 
robust appetite and small means of satisfying the 
ipme. ..The 4 ittle strip of land whiclj. his father 
inherited Horn Iris ancestors will admit of no more 
The family resources have been severely 


strained to provide him and his brothers and sisters 
with the irreducible minimum of rice necessary for 
subsistence. There are few openings in the village 
or in the distric t whereby an able-bodied young man 
can make a living. Odd jobs do not satisfy him. 
In the next village there lives an uncle who, 
thirty years ago, fared forth beyond the seas and 
returned after many days with sufficient money to 
buy a farm, found a family, and to take rank among 
the well-to-do of the country side. 

TIIE TEMPTER FROM THE TRANSVAAL. 

Suddenly the rumour spreads through the district 
that some white men are seeking for labourers to 
work in the gold mines beyond thejBea. He makes 
enquiries, and after much searching he comes to the 
recruiting agent. He is told that the work that is 
offered is in a place called Africa, that he must engage 
himself for three years, to work ten hours a day in the 
mines, that his food will be given him every day, and 
that at the end of three years he will be brought back 
home free of ex^nsc. His wages will be paid him 
at a rate which is four or five times as much as he 
could hope to earn at home. In return, he must enter 
inlo a binding contract to do whatever work is given 
him to do, and to abstain from doing any other kind 
of work. He will be lodged in barracks, and during 
his term of contract he must keep within bounds, 
stick to his work, and consent to be returned home. 

WEIGHING PROS AND CONS. 

John Chinaman hears these conditions, much as an 
ordinary English labourer would hear the promises 
made by Emigration Agents who might be offering 
him a free passage to one of our Colonies. That is 
to say, he pays little or no attention to anything but 
the main points— the rate of wages, the security of 
employment which is offered him, and the promise of 
a free passage out and home when his period of service 
is ended. The promise of a free passage home, 
which to an Englishman would probably diminish 
his reluctance to expatriate himself for a time, is to 
the Chinaman a leading inducement. He wants to 
come home when he has made his pile. He looks 
upon his sojourn abroad as a sailor who signs articles 
for a twelve months’ cruise looks upon his ship. It is no 
abiding place. He no more wants to settle in Africa 
than the man before the mast wishes to take up his 
permanent residence in the forecastle. It is, of course, 
possible that if he does well in the new country, he 
might like to remain there. If so* the provision that 
he shall not be allowed to do so will be a drawback to 
what he regards as. the advantages of the offer which 
he is considering. 
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HIS ULTIMATE DECISION. 5 

' But, on the whole,, he will probably come to the same 
conclusion which an£ English workman would come 
under the s^fle circumstances. He is out of work, with 
no opening, he is hungry, he is strong, he is willing to 
take his chance. And so he consents to conditions 
which may appear to the White Man as smacking of 
servitude, but which do not so far vitiate the bargain 
as to make it on the whole seem undesirable in his eyes. 
He might prefer to vary the conditions of his con¬ 
tract so as to secure for himself the full liberty 
of every White Man to make the most of 
his abilities, and to choose his place of resi¬ 
dence and the nature of his work. But no one 
offers him- work or wages on any such terms. He 
must either take the contract as it is offered to him 
or reject it. Thereupon, after due consideration and 
plentiful discussion with his seniors, and especially 
with the uncle who made his pile in the eighties in 
California, John J^hinnjiian decides that on the whole, 
taking all things into account, it will be a good 
tiling for him to sign on and transfer himself for the 
next three years to the Rand, in the sure and joyful 
hope of returning to his native village with sufficient 
capital to set him up in business for the rest of his life. 

WHY HE WANTS TO COME. 

That, we may safely take it, is the rough-and-ready 
logic of our yellow-skinned brother. However mis¬ 
guided he may be in being willing to sign away his 
liberty to make the best use of his natural capacities 
and to bind himself to stick to the most menial 
employment, he is but acting as Englishmen habi¬ 
tually do when down on their luck. Many a captain 
out of a job has signed on as man before the mast in 
default of some other means of working his passage 
home. And to every Chinaman the trip to the gold¬ 
fields means a passage to the home in which he hopes 
to end his days among his own people. The restric¬ 
tion on accepting any employment other than that of 
certain grade is one which is voluntarily accepted, 
nay more, imperiously insisted upon by some trades 
unionists. On the whole, therefore, from the China¬ 
man’s point of view there seems but little doubt that 
he believes he consults his own interests best by 
accepting the proposals which are now being pressed 
upqn him by the agents of the mine-owner. 

From the Chinaman’s point of view he is all right* 
He wants to come, the mine-owners want to have 
him. They are willing to fetch him, house him, feed 
him, pay him, and return him home at the end of 
his contract. About the high death rate he knows 
nothing. He is willing to take his chances. Why 
should he not come ? 

THE WARNINGS OF HIS FRIENDS. 

I an now discussing the question solely from the 
Chinese point of view. The arguments in favour of 
his exclusion from the point of view of other people 
may be overwhelming. They are not now under 
consideration. Let us stick for the moment to John 
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Chinaman. Here he is, young, strong, capable, ready 
for work. Just before signing articles let us present 
him with a comprehensive summary of all the 
arguments used against the Ordinance by those 
who are passionately opposed to “the legalisation 
of slavery" in the British “dominions. Now John 
Chinaman has a healthy reluctance to be eiv* 
slaved. He may not interpret liberty quite in the 
English sense. But he has as keen a sense as most 
men of the advantage of being free to make the best 
bargain that he can for his labour, and to make the 
best use that he can of his time. He may, therefore, 
hesitate while the provisions of the Ordinance are 
explained to him. He is to he manacled by indejp'- 
tures which bind him as hard and fast to his employer 
os if he were an English apprentice in olden days. 
He is to be confined to a compound which may be 
anything between a slave barracoon ana the Garden 
City of Lord Grey’s dreams. He is to he peremptorily 
forbidden to use his skill in anything but the lowest 
descriptions of labour. And, finally, he is to be' 
compulsorily shipped back to China when his term 
of servil e is completed. These limitations upon his 
freedom of action, it is pointed out to him, involve such 
infringements upon his natural and legitimate liberty* 
as a human being as to reduce him to the position; 
of a mere instrument of production, a human chattel 
in the hands of his importers. * 

In addition to these arguments, John Chinaman 
might be further assailed by the warnings of those' 
who lay stress upon the horrors of the mine, the, 
dreary dulness of the prison compound, the harshness 
of the overseer, and all the miseries of exile. 

WIIY THEY DO NOT DETER HIM. 

And yet John Chinaman, being a supremely, 
practical person.and hungry withal, will probably! 
reply that life is not with him a picnic in his native* 
village; that three full meals a day secured for three,, 
years on end arc worth running some risks fot>, attn 
that if he can see his way to coming back to Cbt&#| 
in three years’ time with fifty pounds in hjf&! 
pocket, the game seems to him well worth th& t 
candle. He may, and probably would, reply that 
would prefer to be relieved of the restrictions upon 
his liberty. But failing the advent of some mor$ 
benevolent employer who will give him the wages 
and the liberty, he prefers to close yith the man who 
will give him the wages without the liberty rather than 
listen to the admonitions of those who would leave 
him the liberty of starvation. So far, then, we may- 
take it that from the point of view of John Chinaman 
it is to his interest to accept the offer of die mine*, 
owners, notwithstanding the worst that can be said 
in disparagement of the ■ conditions with j^hich it faf 
clogged. If, therefore, the Liberals must repeal die 
Ordinance, it must be on other grounds than a .bene*' 
volent desire to benefit our yellow-skinned brodier,'if| 
the yellow one himself is to be judge. , - 7 W 

The one and die only argument: tbit would, 
seriously weigh with John Chinaman is the probabii^ 
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thathe will not survive the term of his indentureship. 
But of that I shall have more to say hereafter. 

So much, then, for John Chinaman's view of the 
matter. The case, so far as he is concerned, would be 
qtdte as strong if, instead of going to the Rand,.he 
.aagte to be indentured to work the disused tin mines of 
fpwMlwall, the low grade auriferous hills of Wales, or to 
Replace on English farms the white farm labourer who 
lbs deserted the land for the slums of our great city. 
If he is to be hindered in improving his position in 
life in these directions, it must be on other grounds 
than those of his own interest. His own interest as 
he sees it is quite clear. Despite all restrictions upon 
his di^erty, he has come to the conclusion that he had 
better chance it and trust to the vast, vague, but very 
definite power of his secret societies to protect him 
against any serjpus ill-usage. 


II.—FROM THE MINE-OWNERS’ POINT OF 

VIEW. 

If the case in favour of the migration of Chinese 
labour is clear to the Chinaman, it seems to be not 
less clear to his would-be employer. The financial 
magnates of Johannesburg are the trustees for their 
share Holders. It is their duty to earn dividends by 
^extracting the maximum amount of gold from the 
Rand in the shortest possible time at a minimum of 
expense, in order that they may be able to earn for 
their shareholders the largest possible dividend upon 
the capital which they have invested. I wish to 
state the economic argument as clearly and as 
forcibly as possible, ridding the case for my .present 
purpose of all extraneous considerations such as may 
be urged from a philanthropic or patriotic point of 
view. Such considerations may or may not weigh 
with individual magnates. The economic argument 
weighs with them all. It is like the force of gravita¬ 
tion. Its pressure is constant, and although its force 
imay be broken here and there in individual instances 
M feelings of humanity or by political calculations, 
best to strip the question as clear as possible of 
Inside matters and look at it solely from the point of 
?w of an economist. 

.'hV,; 5 - THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM. 

^Stated as a clear-cut economical -proposition, the 
Financial Magnates may put their case as follows:— 

' There is a. given amount of gold imprisoned in a 
given amount of ore. To extract the one from the 
-Other we must employ the cheapest and most efficient 
Snstnimeots of production. We buy coal on the spot 
iat nine shillings a ton.' Welsh coal would cost us at 
least five tittles as much. If, from patriotic motives, 
'%'Protectionist Administration were to compel us to 
igjjfe Welsh coal in order to give the maximum employ- 
SmehtTo’Welsh colliers, we should have to close down 
^|r-^|^es,; As we must have cheap co#l,' so we must 
:*$sp have cheap, labour. No doubt from a patriotic 
jg&iit'ift ytety be a capital thing if we could 

employ white kboiw, as it would be a good thing to 


employ Welsh coal. But the attempt to work the 
mines with white labour would be as ruinous as to 
attempt to use, only Welsh coal Welsh coal is no doubt 
more efficient than the local fuel. White labour no 
doubt is about twenty per cent more efficient than 
black labour. But as it costs five times as much, it, 
is a luxury which we must deny ourselves. 

THE NEED FOR CHEAP LABOUR. 

What then remains ? We must have cheap labour. 
.White labour is dear labour. Black labour is poor 
labour, and, what is worse, there is not enough of it. 
Upon this point, if you make any demur, the magnate 
flings the Report of the Transvaal Labour Commission 
at your head, and reduces you for the time to silence- 
Why not try yellow labour ? 

The yellow man is cheap, the yellow man is abun¬ 
dant. Above all, the yellow man will bind himself to 
stay at the mines three years on end. The black man 
only hires himself for three or six months. By the 
time he is beginning to know sofhething of his- 
business he packs up his duds and departs with his- 
savings to buy cows, the native currency for wives, 
and the mines see him no more. Hence, to get as. 
much work out of black men as you would out of 
yellow men, you need to have six Kaffirs in relays to 
do the task of one Chinaman. 

THE COST OF WHITE LABOUR. 

But that is not all. If the black man is scarce and 
of poor quality, there are other men in the mines — 
while men who are paid the highest wages earned by 
any artisans on this planet. To each skilled white 
man who superintends the Kaffirs below ground is 
paid an income of from j£$oo to ^400 per annum. 
Experience proves in the Straits Settlements and 
elsewhere that the yellow man will do best work under 
his own foreman. The yellow man may or may not 
cost less per month than the black man, but there is 
no doubt at all that he will cost less than a fifth or 
sixth of the white man’s wages as overseer. From 
an economic point of view, it is sheer lunacy to pay 
one man ^5 because he has a white skin, for work 
which another man, who happens to be yellow, will 
do quite as well for jQi., 

THE ELIMINATION OF THE MIDDLEMAN. 

The yellow man will be a cheaper and more 
effective instrument of production than cither black 
or white man. This, however, does not exhaust the 
advantages of importing John Chinaman. If the 
Chinese come, they can be bound by contract to 
remain shut up in compounds. Within these com¬ 
pounds no Truck Act will stand in the way of the 
employer making the maximum profit from the supply 
of the wants, few and simple though they may be, of 
these imported labourers. Always arguing from a 
strictly economic point of view, the employer Jiaving 
indentured his yellow instrument of production, and 
confined him strictly within the walls of the com¬ 
pound, the way is open for eliminating the profits of 
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the middlemen, or rather of transferring these profits 
to the pockets of their shareholders. Everything that 
John Chinaman needs can be bought wholesale in 
great quantities by*his employer, who will become a 
great socialised state within the State, realising the 
ideal of die Socialist for the benefit of the Syndicate. 

THE LOGICAL ULTIMATE. 

Reduced to its ultimate economic logic, the 
Magnate is bound, if he acts with a single eye to the 
interests of his shareholders, to make the Rand a close 
preserve for yellow labour, to absorb to his shareholders 
-all the profits that can be extracted from the supply of 
the necessaries of the workmen, to train the cheap yellow 
labourer as speedily as possible to replace the highly 
(paid skilled white man. By this means low grade 
ores may be worked which would otherwise have to 
5 be left below the surface, the output of gold would be 
•brought up to its maximum, and the cost of production 
srcduced to its minimum. 

Such is the economic argument stated in its 
makedest form, and gts such, regarded solely from the 
point of view of the economist, the case of the Magnate 
:seems to be as clear in his eyes as that of John China- 
jnan seems to the Chinese coolie. I 

WHY- NOT APPLY THIS TO WALES? 

The same argument would hold equally good if, 
instead of being applied to the Rand, the scene were 
•to be shifted to Wales. There is gold in the Welsh 
hills which cannot be worked owing to the lack of 
•cheap labour. From an economist’s point of view 
•there can be no answer to a demand made by a 
•syndicate of Hebrew capitalists for the introduction of 
s 00,000 indentured Chinamen into Wales under the 
•conditions of the Labour Ordinance who could be 
•employed as two-legged instruments of production in 
'extracting wealth that would otherwise remain buried 
in the Welsh hills. The Chinamen would not object 
to come. The capitalists would be eager to employ 
them. "Why not let them come ? The answer to 
that question must be sought elsewhere than on 
economic grounds. 

IF THE RAND WERE AT THE SOUTH POLK. 

If we could suppose that a vast deposit of auriferous 
ore were suddenly tp be discovered in the Antarctic 
■circle, and a -syndicate of adventurous speculators 
•were to engage 100,000 Chinese under the terms of 
«the Ordinance for the purpose of extracting that gold, 
mo one would make any serious objection. If. the 
Chinese wanted to go, and the capitalists were willing 
to take them to the new goldfield and bring them 
back, feeding them and paying them during their term 
of service at rates which satisfied John Chinaman, no 
•one would raise any serious objection. From this it 
is obvious that it is not the conditions imposed by the 
•Ordinance which constitute the real ground of objec¬ 
tion. What is jjlisliked is the introduction of in¬ 
dentured yellow labourers into a field of labour 
alre&dy occupied or partially occupied by other labour. 

The question arises whether this objection is valid. 


THE DOMINATING FACTOR. 

Take the case of the Welsh goldfields. What 
is the objection to the introduction of Chinese 
labourers into Wales ? Clearly, it is the objection 
which the Welsh people have to the intrusion of 
such a foreign element into the Principality. The 
Welsh workman would see in the Yellow Man, no 
matter how sedulously he might be confined at first to 
the scheduled district and to the extraction of gold, 
the irresistible lever which would be employed to 
reduce his wages to the Chinese level. The Welsh 
Christians would object to the establishment of a great 
centre of Paganism in the midst of Nonconformist 
Wales, and the public generally would object 
to the importation of a standing army of Asiatics, 
celibate but not chaste, with Chinese habits -and 
Chinese manners, into the midst of a community 
with a West European standard of social necessities. 
And no one for a moment doubts thafctbese combined 
objections would lead the Welsh public to prevent of 
any and every means, up to anil including murder, the 
introduction of the Chinese into Wales. This may be 
wrong. It is certainly indefensible from the economist’s 
point of view. It is also somewhat difficult to 
reconcile with the principle of the Golden Rule. But 
it may be taken as common ground that no plea 
based on “Am 1 not a man and a brother?" wottli|t 
induce the common people of this country to perrmtg 
the importation of willing workers from China intd? 
Wales, even though, as the result of their veto, 
Welsh goldfields remained for ever undeveloped, and 
100,000 Chinese were thrust back into squalid penttirjf; 
and semi-starvation, ’ ■ ' ji 

•'TV' / d 

WHAT DO SOUTH AFRICANS THINK? 

Now let us go hack to the Rand. Since the 
arguments which can he invoked to justify the exchlf 
sion of the Chinese coolie from the gold fields gOf; 
Wales are based upon the sentiment of the peppier 
resident in Wales and adjacent England,' 
not evident that the only justification 
interference between the Chinese who, 
work, and his employer who wants to 
is the sentiment, conviction, prejudice—call 
you will—of the South African population ? If'lfepfe; 1 
were no other people in the country than the Magnate^’ 
they might do as they pleased, as in the case of th§ 
supposed Antarctic goldfields. But there ate otherl 
people in the country—some millions of other peopled 
in the country—and that makes all the difference, 
the one vital question upon which everything turnAjgja 
whether the people who have already colonised Bstffjff 
Africa, the men and women who have won thif| 
country for civilisation of thfe West European ord/j pl 
regard the contemplated importation of 
Chinese indentured labourers with abhorrence oipwH 
approval. And it seems to me that whatever^^MHE 
the rights and the wrongs of the Chinese 
much is absolutely clear, that we living 
have no right whatever at a time when we 
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forcibly deprived the country most immediately 
concerned of all possibility of free and deliberate 
■ expression of the wishes of its people, to allow 
the question to be decided one way or the ether. 
If the South Africans, even the white South Africans, 
should, after full and careful deliberation, decide 
that they do not object to the addition of the 
Celestials to the much parti-coloured population 
,»#eady resident in South Africa, well and good. It 
f&& not for us to say them nay. But for us who are 
Standing, as it were, in loco parentis to the se Colonies, 
who have gagged them so that it is impossible for 
them to give free expression to their opinion, to permit 
of so serious a step as the introduction of Chinese 
labour on a large scale into South Africa, seems to be 
an act of usurpation of the right to decide the destiny 
of a continent for which no urgency of clamant 
shareholders can supply any justification. 

THE UNCROWNED KINO OF THE TRANSVAAL. 

I do not propose to enter here into the confused 
and confusing statistics by which one side and the 
other demonstrates the scarcity or the superabundance 
of the supply of black labour in Africa. But I think 
it well to put on record the opinions expressed by 
two ardent advocates of the importation of Chinese 
; labour, whose authority no one will dispute. 

; ; One of the most remarkable men in South Africa 
is Mr. Samuel Marks, of Messrs. Lewis and Marks. 
Sammy Marks, as he is familiarly known, is a Russian 
Jew, who many years ago came to South Africa with a 
pedlar’s pack, and who is now many times a millionaire. 

, He has sent his son to Harrow to be educated, but he 
' himself can neither read nor write. But he can read 
-South Africa as a book, and his local reputation is such 
f that he is jocularly known as the uncrowned king of the 
Transvaal. He was a constant adviser of President 


; Kruger in the days of his power, and envious rivals 
';,:$omplain bitterly that he has far too‘much influence 
' with Lord Milner. He is a genial, intelligent Vicar 
of Kray kind of South African, who, unlike his partner, 
Stneans to live and die in the country which has been 
good to him. He is a man who looks far ahead. 
gjSfA man in the street,” he remarked to me, “ can see 
gjjgpiftt happened yesterday. A man of business can 
|||tog r %hat is happening to-day, but it needs a proper 
"';Tian to see what is going to happen to-morrow.” 
j’rfMnray Marks is a proper man in his own sense, and I 
'attach very great weight to his opinion on this labour 
question. He told*me he was strongly in favour of 
the importation of the Chinese, but not at all for the 
^Ordinary reason. So far from endorsing the con- 
pdusions of the Transvaal Labour Commission as to 
phe famine of labour throughout South Africa, he 
Sjaainfained that there' were plenty of Kaffirs in the 
SjUntry. “ All that is wanted,” said this eminent 
jyipxority, “is the introduction of a shipload or two of 
gp yto w-boys. Their coming will give the Kaffirs such 
Sf fjjgfaf they will pour into the mines, and we shall 
labour that we want." When doctors 
$thifef who shaS decide? If Sammy Marks could 


speak thus confidently as to the ample supply of native 
labour in South Africa, I confess that my confidence: 
in the conclusions of the Transvaal Labour Coro- . 
mission is somewhat rudely shaken. 0 

THE MANAGER OF THE EAST RAND. 

The only other witness whom I shall cite is a mart 
of a very different stamp. Sir George Farrar devoted 
an entire day to showing me over his immense mining 
plant at the East Rand. We were driyen there by a fault¬ 
less chauffeur, a young expert of the name of Hair,, 
whose steeplechasing exploits with that 18-horse-power 
Panhard are things to dream of, not to tell. At the 
East Rand we were introduced to Mr. Hellmann, a 
cultured Americafi mining engineer from California, who 
impressed me much by his intelligence and his can¬ 
dour. Mr. Hellmann was not of Mr. Marks’ opinion. 
He did not believe that they could get the number of 
boys they needed in South Africa. He was strongly 
in favour of the Chinese importation. But nothing, 
impressed me so much as his frank expression of 
dismay at*the possibility of a freg importation of 
unmanaded Chinese. He had seen the Chinese at 
work in California. Give them free scope here, ami 
ther<! will soon not be a white man left in the Rand. 
What he hoped and believed was that it might be- 
possible to import the Chinese under strict conditions- 
as to their confinement and as to their reshipment, so as. 
to tide over the present economic crisis. “ But,” he said 
with the utmost fervour, “ if I did not believe that it 
would be possible to get rid of them when we are 
done with them, or to restrict them to the lowest rank 
of mining, I would not allow a Chinaman to land in 
Africa.” 

THE CALIFORNIAN PRECEDENT. 

On my expressing doubts as to whether it would be 
so easy to circumvent the natural reluctance of John* 
Chinaman to leave a country where he was making 
money, especially when this was reinforced by the 
equally natural desire of his employers to retain his. 
valuable services, Mr. Hellmann said that the Ameri¬ 
cans had cleared them out from California, and he 
thought the same end might be secured by legislation* 
in advance which would prevent them remaining in 
South Africa. His point of view seemed to me to be- 
very much akin to that of a teetotal physician who, 
finding himself called upon to prescribe for a very 
much debilitated patient, reluctantly orders the ad¬ 
ministration in minute doses of rigidly measured 
quantities of alcohol, which must be discontinued with¬ 
out fail the moment the patient shows signs of recovery. 
To propose free and unrestricted Chinese immigration 
is to him very much what to the physician would seem 
a demand that the patient should be allowed to wallow 
in whisky galore. 

THE CHINESE AND TRADES UNIONS. 

Mr. Hellmann also made a further admission. 
The introduction of Chinese labour would, he said 
frankly, cut up trade unionism in the mining industry 
by the roots. He made the admission with all the 
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less reluctance because he thought this was a good 
thing in itself-—at least for the gold mines. Strikes 
would be unknown—a beatific vision to the mine- 
owner, whose profits depend much more upon the 
regularity and high average of the weekly output than 
upon the*cutting of wages. 

CHINESE LABOUR NOT CHEAP. 

A -propos of the cutting of wages, both Mr. Hellmann 
and Sir George Farrar absolutely denied the statement 
which has obtained almost universal circulation that 
the mines were importing Chinese in order to reduce 
the wages of the blacks. Both of them asserted that 
it was their intention to put the Chinese on piece 
work, by which he would earn much more money 
daily than that paid to the blacks. So far from 
importing blacklegs to undersell the black labourer, 
they' were introducing a higher grade of labour for 
which they intended to pay a higher grade of wages. I 
told them I thought it was a pity they had allowed 
their good to be evil spoken of, and recommended 
them in their #wn interest to dissipate ifh impression 
which had worked them much evil. 

NOT ECONOMISTS, BUT PHILANTHROPISTS. 

We had lunch at Mr. Hellmann’s, and after lunch 
a long talk with our host and Sir George Farrar, 
who looks curiously like a duodecimo edition of 
His cousin, Mr. Hugh Price Hughes. Both manager 
and chairman vehemently repudiated the suggestion 
that they were actuated solely by economic principles. 
They denied flatly that they desired simply to extract 
the maximum quantity of gold at a minimum cost. 
They were patriots, not to say philanthropists. They 
loved dividends, no doubt, but it was a calumny to 
suggest that dividends were the end all and be all of 
their existence. What they desired, no doubt, was 
to earn a dividend, but only so far as it was com¬ 
patible with the prosperity of the middlemen of Johan¬ 
nesburg, the maintenance of the present highly-paid 
aristocracy of white’ labour in the mines, and the 
gradual building up of the welfare of the Transvaal. 
They admitted that from the purely shortsighted, 
economic point of view of dividend-making, the Chinese 
should be allowed to eat out the white man, and they 
ought-to eliminate the middlemen of Johannesburg. 
“ But is thy servant a dog that he should do this thing ? ” 
exclaims the mine-owner. “ Perish dividends rather 
"than endanger the supremacy of the white artisan 
aristocrat, or impair the profits of the Johannesburg 
* middleman.’’ And as they talked I seemed to 
almost see the sprouting of angelic wings from the 
diminutive shoulders of Sir George Farrar. 

SIR GEORGE FARRAR, 

Sir George is the only Englishman on the Rand 
who is there and means to stay there, taking such 
political honour as may come in his way. He has 
built to himself a lordly pleasure house out on the 
Beluidenhout Valley on his friend and neighbour Mr. 
De Keisar’s farm. It was not twelve months since 


the foundations were laid, ahd to-day there is already a 
finished mansion after the old Dutch model beloved 
by Mr. Rhodes, furnished and occupied, while the- 
grounds are full of trees and flowers and flowering 
shrubs. . 

In Johannesburg Aladdin’s Palace seems quite a 
conceivable phenomenon, so miraculous is the rapidity 
with which buildings and trees and all manner of 
luxuriant shrubs spring up almost in the twinkling"of 
an eye. There, far remote from the smoke of 
Johannesburg, which goeth up for ever into the blue 
sky, but within half an hour’s steeplechasing motor 
drive from the East Rand, Sir George and Lady 
Farrar have deposited, as in a nest, their four lovely 
children, who are still in the full enjoyment of the 
youthful delight of running about barefoot. If there 
were more Sir George Farrars who would make their 
home in the country where they have made their 
wealth, it would be better both for their* country and 
themselves. 


THE CURSE OF ABSENTEEISM. 

The Rand is a huge gold-producing estate owned. 
by absentee landlords, and administered in their in- ; 
teresls by stewards, who are unknown outside the ■ 
Chamber of Mines. Johannesburg is a fourth-rate „f 
Chicago, run for the most part by second-rate cleiiptofg 
The principals, with the exception of Sir Georg 
Farrar.ami a few others, are in Park Lane, or in 
other world. Suicide has carried off several, othersj 5 
live in voluntary exile, others have died in the prime, (J 
of life. If a policeman’s life is not exactly a happy,^ 
one, neither is that of a Rand magnate altogether 
ideal, especially from a life insurance company's 
of view. Possibly the gambling fever which infe^^K 
the capital of the Rand may account for the excessu^l",; 
mortality amongst the financiers. But not for all theijfc’f^ 
millions wou^l one care to take their chances evefe,- 
in this life, to say nothing of the next, where Wifc' 
balances, even of seven figures, do not count. ;,,,|||| 

III.- FROM THE KAFFIRS’ POINT OF 1 

When I was at the East Rand I went over ; ( 
compounds, including that occupied by the 
who, under guard of white men, armed with le 
rifles, and black men with knobkerries and assegM^' 
labour above-ground side by side with free labourers,.; 
The place was clean, the chains worn by refractory! 
convicts not very heavy -I can speak with soitr" 
authority, for I had them fitted to my own ankles^ 
and the lot of the criminal labourer in the 
much pleasanter than that of the solitary critptl| 
convict in his cell at Holloway or Pentoriville. 

A VISIT TO A COMPOUND. 

The compounds for the ordinary free blaci 
whom there are nearly 5,000 at work on the East 
were clean—exceptionally so, it may be, forth# 
of the plague is a marvellous qtiickener of the 
sanitary inspector, and, so far as could be 
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cursory inspection, everything was done to secure the 
health, happiness, and welfare of the natives. If the 
compounds did not exactly correspond to Lord 
Grey's -samewhat poetical description of a Garden 
City, it must be admitted that the forlorn 
stumps of trees that had been planted. ,in the 
yard,' but which all, with but one solitary 
“txdeption, had refused to grow, bore eloquent 
, although somewhat pathetic testimony to the aspira- 
tions of the manager to enable his men to sit each in 
! the shads of his own vine and fig tree, or their South 
African equivalents. The compound is .a. large 
rectangular space surrounded by the sleeping sheds 
of the natives. They are barracks in which the 
‘.n.nates sleep in double tiers on long wooden shelves, 
suchf as you find in Russian gaols of the ’ older' sort. 
The ventilation had been recently improved, the 
sanitary arrangements seemed adequate, the food was 
ample, and *tb® provision for bathing and washing all 
that could be desired. For the sick, of whom, there 
are always a considerable percentage, a hospital, 

, with a couple of doctors and accommodation for 300 
patients, was provided. Most of the cases were 
slight, arising from over-eating ; some were serious, 
being due to pneumonia. There were few accidents 
requiring surgical treatment. At the time of our visit 
there were 250, or say, roughly, 5 per cent, in hospital. 
The death rate is comparatively low, and it would be 
' well if the average mortality on the Rand Ipuld be 
brought down to the percentage of the East Rand. 

“DUMB driven cattle," 

So far as I could see the blacks had as good a time 
■of it as miners could have in barracks. They had a 
^missionary specially retained for their conversion, and 
;• a benevolent manager who undertakes the organisa¬ 
tion of occasional war dances on Sunday for the heathen 
■ i who are unattracted by the ministrations of the Gospel, 
k* They looked happier than English miners —but that 
1 is the nature of the sunny child of the sunny South. 
>Vhit I felt most of all was the impossibility of 
^communicating with these swarthy thousands. What 
diid.;they think of the compound system? Where 
? $Sd, ;the shoe pinch them? What suggestions, if 
Vjtoy/had they to make for the improvement of their 
I conditions of service ? In these dumb driven cattle of 
- the 'compouml, it seemed to me, might be found the 
key to the solution of most of the labour difficulties of 
1 the Rand. . 

WHAT DO THE KAFFIRS THINK? 

* > For be it remembered that all the present trouble 
|jri.ses from.the fact that for some reason or another 
^$b©. black working-man .of South Africa fights shy of 
f'm$ mines. There are at this moment, according to 
$$6$, last returns, only 70,000 natives working on 
vJ^Randv To keep all the stamps going and to work 
P^qunes to their utmost capacity there are only 
jjftPlil 70,000 more natives. In South Africa, 

. .the- Gape and the Zambesi, there are nearly 

^'flli^oioo Halves. Pace the findings of the Transvaal 


Labour Commission, is it quite inconceivable that the 
shortage in the supply of labour may be due to a 
natural and legitimate dissatisfaction with the con¬ 
ditions of labour, rather than to any actual drying-up 
in the sources, of supply ? Sammy Marks, as I have 
already mentioned, inclines to the belief ^hat there 
are plenty of natives in. the country for all the work 
there is for them to do. In this conviction he does 
not stand alone. But why do the natives not flock to 
the mines ? 

WHY DO THEY NOT COME TO THE MINES? 

Of this there are given the usual explanations: 
(1) Because there are none left; (2) Because they 
were spoiled by the high wages paid by the military 
during the war, and have no longer any need to work ; 
{3) Because there is such a much greater demand for 
their labour on the l«nd and in railway construction 
than there was before; and (4) Because the mine- 
owners, for sinister purposes of their own, made work 
in the mines unpopular by reducing wages at the 
very moment when such a reduction jwas most likely 
to prejudice the natives against work in the mines. 

We need not impute sinister motives to anyone. 
That the mine-owners made a bad blunder in attempt¬ 
ing to cut wages when they had to compete with 
other employers of labour in a rising market is 
universally admitted. The fact that they could with 
their eyes open blunder so stupidly is calculated to 
■encourage the outsider in freedom of criticism when 
the same sapient authorities demand to be regarded 
as so many Sir Oracles. If they blundered once 
about black labour, they may be blundering not less 
badly about yellow labour. But leaving that on 
one side, the one thing which I felt was lacking was 
some means of getting to know what the black men 
themselves thought of it. The best bootmaker in the 
world is of less value as an authority as to where the. 
shoe pinches than ths man who actually wears the 
shoe. So the bond, jide opinion of the labourers of 
the compound seemed to me as better worth having 
than that of a thousand philanthropic experts who had 
only inspected the compounds and had never lived in 
them. 

FIRST HAND EVIDENCE AT LAST. 

Fortunately, just as I was leaving Cape Town, Mr. 
Cronwright Schreiner was kind enough to bring me 
the very thing I had been hunting—a key to the mind 
of the natives on the question of their treatment. It is 
to be found in a thin Blue Book, G. 4—1904, issued 
by the Department of Native Affairs, Cape Colony* 
It is entitled: “ Reports of Delegates, together with 
Correspondence, relating to visit of Native representa¬ 
tives for the Colony Proper and the Transkeian 
Territories to Johannesburg to enquire into the con¬ 
ditions of labour and the treatment accorded to 
Native labourers employed on the Rand Mines." 

WHAT IS “CLEARLY ESTABLISHED.” 

This Blue Book, which, after my return to London, 
was issfied by the Colonial Office and debated in the 
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House ,of Commons, describes how last September 
and October* Mr. W. T. Brownlee, Resident Magistrate 
in the Butterworth District, accompanied by seventeen 
representative native from various parts of the native 
territories, proceeded to the Rand and spent about 
three weeks in an exhaustive examination of the con¬ 
ditions of the native labourers on the various mines. 

The net result of their investigation is thus summed 
up by M!r. A. H. Stanford, Assistant Chief Magistrate 
at Umtata:— 

The inquiry, I think, clearly establishes that misrepresenta¬ 
tions with regard to wages are made by the labour agents, that 
occasionally wrongful deductions are imposed, assaults by 
European overseers and the native police are of frequent occur¬ 
rence, and that the system pursued in calculating the time for 
which wages are due is not intelligible to the ordinary native, 
and is the cause of much of the distrust existing. If these 
defects are remedied, I have no doubt that some of the objec¬ 
tions which the Transkeian natives now have to going to 
Johannesburg would be removed. But the wages paid are 
undoubtedly less than before the war, and as long as the natives 
can obtain more remunerative--labour elsewhere, the labour 
supply to the goldfields is not likily to be much augmented from 
these sources. —(P. 5.) # * 

This is a stafement of unimpeachable authority 
made after first-hand inquiry by natives themselves 
into the conditions of the Rand labour market. If 
this be true—and no one has seriously impeached its 
accuracy—there need be no surprise that there is a 
.shortage of labour on the mines. But it is a shortage 
not due to the absence of men to be hired, but to the 
reluctance of the mine-owners to offer them adequate 
inducement to work in the mines. In other words, 
it is not labour that is lacking, but labour at cut prices 
which the labourer will not accept 
(l) OF GOOD. 

To this general summing up of the Assistant Chief 
Magistrate are appended the detailed report of Mr. 
W. T. Brownlee and the picturesque statements of 
the seventeen natives, who record, each in their own 
way, what they found in the compounds. The net 
result of the perusal of these documents is to establish 
the following facts:—(1) That the food is every¬ 
where admitted to be ample in quantity and 
good in quality; (2) that the living quarters in the 
compound were, on the whole, fairly commodious and 
comfortable ; (3) that the sanitary arrangements were 
in almost eyery instance sufficient and good ; and (4) 
that fresh water in unlimited quantity, both hot and 
cold, was laid on for the use of the natives. • 

* (2) of rvii.. * . 

All this is little good. The evidence as to the 
hospitals was less satisfactory; here there might be 
improvement. But that which was undoubtedly bad 
was, first, the misunderstanding that prevailed as to the 
rate of pay; secondly, the misunderstanding as to the 
method of pay; and thirdly, the dissatisfaction existing 
as to the amount of pay. 

These three heads constitute a serious indictment 
of the methods of tfie magnates in recruiting labour. 
Take the last first: the nominal rate of pay was £2 10s. 
per raobth for surface work, and £$ for underground 
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work. This is lower .than was. paid before the war, 
and there is general agreement that it is not enotigh 
to tempt natives from more congenial employment. 

The actual amount paid is, however, of less im¬ 
portance as a factor of discontent than the difference 
between the money promised and the money paid. 
r ] here is absolute unanimity among the witnesses as 
to the fact that the Native Labour Association—the 
recruiting firm of private speculators which supplies 
natives to the mines—habitually promised natives 
higher wages than they were actually paid. “If a 
native," says one witness, “is told that he is going to 
get ^3 15s., and finds when he gets here that" he only 
receives 50s., he feels very strongly.” Not only does 
he feel strongly, but he is very apt to resent it bitterly, 
and when he returns to his kraal he is a most effefctive 
anti-recruiting agent that can be conceived. 

Not only is there intense dissatisfaction on account 
of the failure to pay wages promised by tile tout# of 
the Native Labour Association, blit the unfortunate' 
native feels that he is being ruthlessly cheated by the 
way in which his wages are calculated. The natives 
are engaged by the month. But what is a montfi? 

In Johannesburg a month is a mysteriously elastic 
period of time which corresponds neither to the lunar 
nor to the calendar month, nor to any month yet 
known to mortal man, civilised or uncivilised. A 
Johannesburg month consists of thirty actual working 
days. bBhc native does not work Sundays he finds 
that his month at the mine rises to thirty-four or 
thirty-five days. If he is off work for sickness!, the 
month grows longer every day he is absent from the 
mine. Hence no one really knows when his month 
ends. The proper thing is to pay them by the day, .5 
and this recommendation they have promised to carry 
out. We shall see. ' 

The other complaints made by the natives are thus 
summarised by Mr. Stanford :— 


Reduction of railway fares from wages, want of comfort on 
railway lines, defects in the pass regulations, ill-treatment by 
Zulu and Sliangaan overseers, farced labour on • Sunday fead 
during sickness. 

They are quite enough to account for th^jjauh*,; 
popularity of the mines. A native named . 

from Engcobo, reports that the natives in the ; cbm- 1 
pounds complained of being forced to work when ill, ’ 
and did not get proper care and treatment. When 
their friends wished to take them home they were not 
allowed to do so. Consequently,^ number died at 
the Rand for want of proper care and treatment. 
He adds: - 

In my conversation with some of the labourers, I ascertained^ 
that the treatment now is worse than what it was before th4'v$ 
country was under British rule, and that they do not get satis*§j 
faction from the magistrates. If these matters were rectified;” 1 
have no doubt the natives would be more willing to go and won 
at the Rand. 


4 


They complain that they are compelled to ; 
what they need at the truck coffee shops j but 
great complaint is the extent to which they ansH 
by the Zulu police, who are declared to be bit 
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tp the ba^booe, Cape Colony boys complained of 
being flojja^"$ntli sjamboks, shovels and knobkerries 
by- toe Zulu police. Delegate Chief Sipendu reports:—• 

NaflV|S^«bbur«:rs are being sjamboked and beaten and ill- 
tr«s®s 4 ’.;W many other ways by their European overseers and 
So much so that boys wish to call back the days of 
theifUtpublic when the Boer dominated, stating that they were 
,; ybetter treated then and ^received better wages for their work. 
•j^Sps brutal treatment, combined as it is with very low wages, is 
enough to keep natives away from Johannesburg. Treat them 
, feirly, pay--them fairly, and labourers will flock to the labour 
centres. Throw away the sjambok, and pay from £3 to £4 
per month, and you will see the result. Natives are checked by 
European overseers and indunas and low wages from flocking to 
Johannesburg. Do away with forcing boys to buy at compound 
shops, and allow them to buy where they can, and where they 
choose. 

A very sensible programme of labour reform from 
the mouth of Delegate Chief Sipendu, But why 
were these obvious recommendations not acted upon 
before th8 Momentous step was taken of introducing 
Chinese labour? 


IV.—THE SUMMING UP OF THE WHOLE 
MATTER. 

The Chinaman’s point of view is that he would like 
to hayc the chance of improving his position offered 
by the gold magnates, even under the disabilities 
with which they clog their proposals. 

The mine-owner’s point of view is that hftoiust have 
labour, and cheap labour, otherwise he wa ruined 
man. But he will prefer to be ruined if the price of 
his salvation is the introduction of Chinese free from 
the manacles of indentures set forth in the Ordinance. 

The Kaffir^’ point of view is that there would be 
no lack of labour at the mines if the mine-owners 
would treat their miners better, pay them their pro¬ 
mised wages, and generally improve their condition. 

The white South African’s poiyt of view is that 
whether the Chinese are wanted or not, it is a 
question which they, and they alone, have a right 
to decide. The Boers and the British outside the 
Johannesburg crowd are very hostile to the intro- 
of the Chinese, and they claim that they ought 
. :$e>' .have been consulted before Lord Milner - was 
■ allowed to inoculate South Africa with the yellow 
‘ ‘"‘ tup. 

The net conclusion of the whole matter seems to me 
je dear. The need of more labourers, however 
it may be % is not so great as the necessity of 
ascertaining what are the opinions of the South 
'^friCan community as a whole concerning so momen- 
%sss a. step as the importation cf Chinese coolies. 
,‘J’he evidence just quoted of the native delegates is 
sufficient to justify, a belief that if these sensible 
-ameliorations were introduced, if faith were kept with 
natives, and their wages were raised by twenty 
lings a ,month, the mine-owners would have been 
to eauity on very well until time and opportunity 
; fyeen ^afforded of taking the opinion of all the 
^ "S^tes. It, is not for us, living six 

" —-y in England, whose opinions are 
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not yfotih twopence to prancing proconsuls pn the 
Rand, to decide the question, excepting bydeclaring 
that it shall not be decided until the South African 
community as a wholehas an‘opportunity of giving 
a mature and deliberate dedsion upon the whole 
question. 0 

I cannot dose this survey of the Chinese question 
without quoting the opinion of one who is jprhaps, of 
all others, the most competent authority among British 
South Africans as to the probable solution of the 
Chinese problem. 

“ The Chinese,” said he to me, as I was leaving 
Africa ; “ yes, they will get the Chinese. Lord Milner 
will see to that. But it is when they get them there, 
trouble will begin.” 

“Trouble of what kind?” I asked. 

“ Of every kind ; but the chief trouble is that the 
Chinese will die like flies. If we could tap Manchuria 
for coolies, we might find men who could stand the 
physical ordeal of working in mines six thousand feet 
above the sea level. But Mapchuria is not an avail¬ 
able labour field at present, and %ey are recruiting 
them from Shanghai and the southern ports. I know 
of what I am speaking. I have employed thousands of 
Chinamen, They are very good labourers in the open 
air in a tropical or semi-tropical country. But they 
will be of no use down the mines of the Rand. They 
do well in the mines of the Malay States; but 
that is only spade and barrow work in open air in a 
climate practically the same as their own. But bring 
them to Johannesburg and send them down the mines, 
and you will see that sixty per cent, will perish the 
first winter.” 

“Sixty per cent.!” I cried. “ In two winters every 
man dead ? Is that not somewhat stiff? ” 

“You have never been in Johannesburg in winter,” 
he replied. “I have. I have seen my Kaffirs 
frozen to death at night on the works on which 
they were employed. If Kaffirs freeze to death in 
the Rand in the winter, do you think the coolies from 
Southern China will survive ? I tell you no. When 
once the news reaches China as to how fast the mines 
eat up Chinamen, we shall get no more coolies from 
that country. News travels fast in China, and our 
first consignment will be our last.” 

“ Then what arc the Magnates to do ? ” 

“ Treat their Kaffirs better, and do not pul diffi¬ 
culties in the way of those who will recruit them even 
«if they do not belong to the Native Labour Associa¬ 
tion. There are plenty of Kaffirs in the country. 
While the mines are supposed to be waiting for 
labour, I have had to refuse employment to thousands 
of Kaffirs who came to me these last few months 
clamouring for work. Then, secondly, I should say 
make more use of labour-saving appliances and up-to- 
date methods This will give work to more white 
men. They will have to cony? to that. For the 
Yellow Man will be a dead man in the Rand, and 
dead men work nq mines.” ' * 

1 : ' '■ ’ W. T. STEAD. - 
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; , X .„THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST. 

Cassini's Plea for 'Russia. 1 
' Amount Cassini, the Russian Ambassador at 
^ Washington, sends a statement to the North American 
*■ Review for May, which is in form a remonstrance 
against the tendency in America to sympathise with 
Japan against Russia. Count Cassini points out the 
fact, which is too often overlooked, that the very 
■weakness of Russia in Manchuria at the present 
moment is the best proof 
of her intention to evac¬ 
uate that province.. So 
far from having packed 
Manchuria Vritb spiders, 

»nore thsh<&alf of her 
army had been withdrawn 
when the failure of China 
to furnish the required 
guarantees produced a 
halt. Russia, says Count 
Cassini, knowing that she 
had half evacuated Man¬ 
churia, took no alarm 
when Japan began nego¬ 
tiations, believing in the 
honour and pacific intern - 1 
tipn of Japan; nor would 
she rouse herself to make 
preparations to renist an 
attack until that attack 
was ■ actually delivered 
But although Russia. is 
unprepared, Count CdK 
sjni does not doubt astG 
khe ultimate result. He. 
ramtures to paint put to 
khe'^pericanpubUo tWo * 

; which are 
by those 
Ike with the 
I IK in this contest, 
i'jfirst is the possi- 
' that Japan may 

such an ascendency over China as to threaten 
le family of Caucasian nations. Count Cassini 
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^vlr'is not a thoughtless statement that were Japan to obtain 

supreme control in Manchuria the dominant military spirit of the 
Japanese, would lead, them to organist the Chinese into a modern 
«(iaf off uch proportions that Europe and America would stand 
aghast at this menace to their peace and well-being. The 
Chinese make good Soldiers. To suppose them to be pusil- 
ianithpitt In character is erroneous. They are easily trained by 
contMteei instructors, and, with a population of more than four 
thirty millions to draw from, an army could be 
M that, co-operating with Japan, might, with a reasonable 
S p» |rof pchfidence, defy the civ wised Won* 


The seednd point to which he callsattention is the 
probability that if Japan established befrcelf in Man¬ 
churia she would soon be able to monopolise the 
Manchurian market. With their cheaper ^bour and 
their nearness to Manchuria, no other pwjple could 
compete with the Japanese. If, on the other hand, 
Russia dominates Manchuria, America would be abte 
to compete very favourably with Russia, which is notr f 
a manufacturing country, and which is handicapped 

by the enormous dis^ 
tance between its fac¬ 
tories and the market. 
Japanese manufactures 
would be discouraged, 
and the triumph of Russia 
would be a great stimu¬ 
lant to American trade 
With Manchuria. \ 
The Japanese not 
Ordinary Asiatics,' 

In the Fortnightly, Mr- 
Alfred Stead, writing 
upon the war in the Far 
East, gives some interest¬ 
ing details concerning 
Dalny, which he visited 
two years ago, the docks 
of which are said to be 
blown up by the Rus¬ 
sians. He attributes the 
Russian reverses to their 
over-confidence and their 
fatal mistake in despising 
their enemies, a blunder 
for which we paid heavily 
in South Africa. Mr. 
Alfred Stead has the 
courage of his convic¬ 
tions, and does not hesi¬ 
tate to prophesy that Port 
Arthur, Liao-Yang, Muk¬ 
den, and Harbin will all 
fall, and that the Rus¬ 
sians will be swept out of Manchuria. The writer 
.ridicules the Yellow Peril, but he can only do 
so by maintaining that the Japanese are a race 
apart, and must not be confounded with the ordinary 
Asiatics. China, India, and Siam may try to imitate 
Japan, but cannot, he says, emulate her. It may be 
so, but the fact is not obvious. He says that the one 
great good which may result from the revelation of 
Japan in the present war is that henceforth it will 
not be presumed that anybody outside of Asia must 
necessarily jafc ff perior to any Asiatic. But does not 
the aiithor|pg||||^ltation of the Japanese fall into 
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“ Bottled Up." 


a similar fallacious assumption? Why should a 
Japanese, any more than a European, be so mani¬ 
festly superior to human beings who happen to be 
bom in the Asiatic continent ? 

Mr. O. Eltzbachcr, in the Nineteenth Century, 
devotes sixteen pages to an elaborate demonstration 
of the baselessness of any fears that Japan plus China 
would be a menace to the world. The Chinese are 
so inveterately home-keeping, peace-loving a race that 
they will never, can never, be a menace to anyone. 
What a pity it is that there are not more people like 
the Chinese in the world ! The real terror of the 
world, the true heir of Genghis Khan, is, of course, 
the Great White Tsar. Nous verrons l 

This German Game. 

M. Cheradame, writing from first-hand knowledge of 
the Far East on the causes of “ The Russo-Japanese 
War,” in Le Correspondant for May 25th, thinks the 
Japanese Government have been preparing for the war 
for yeart; past with extreme care, but that the Emperor 
was rather forced into it by his counsellors and did 
not personally desire war. A contributory cause, he 
thinks, was the moral influence pf the anti-Russian 
American press. The United States journals egged 
on the Japanese from an intense hatred of Russia, a 
hatred which can only be explained by the great 
numbers of Jews writing for the American press. 
Most of the English he considers “ instinctively anti- 
Russian," while those living in the Far East of India 
desire anything which may help to weaken Russia; 
and these latter have certainly helped on the war. 
Besides, Japanese (fabrics have competed seriously 
with those of India in Great Britaby #nd the war 
would remove that cause of The Clyde 

. shipbuilders also had powerfhf gp |i^ .fo a -. ; deg» ng 
war. Now, according to this wMg|&^ 
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to realise that the victory of the Japanese would mean 
perhaps a Japanese Monroe doctrine in |jhe South 
Pacific, and the political and commercial expulsion- 
eventual, but certain—of all Europeans from Eastern 
Asia; and those who a few months ago were most 
busily egging on the war, are now most earnestly 
desiring the victory of Russia. In the Course of 
travels which took him to Washington, Tokio, Seoul, * 
Port Arthur and Peking, the writer heard everywhere, 
from innumerable independent authorities, that during 
the last few years agents of the German Government 
had done everything possible to engage Russia as- 
mueh as possible in the Far East—done it none the 
less thoroughly because very discreetly. The most 
probable result he considers the victory of Russia. 
This will in every way favour Germany's designs. 
There will be practically no Russian fleet j the Baltic 
is now, and must remain for years yet, entiflsly at the 
mercy of the German navy; and Japan will not com¬ 
pensate Russia in any way for having to keep up ari 
army of at least 500,000 in Asia, while exhausting her 
European garrisons. Therefore while the war lasts, 
and the Russian forces are recuperating, it is really 
Germany who will become the arbiter of Europe. 
She saw this as a possibility, and therefore discreetly 
worked to bring about the war. Thus M. Cheradame. 

An ANGt.o-Rus.stAN Agreement. 

Dr. E. J. Dillon contributes a long article to the 
Contemporary Review on “ The Obstacles to an Anglo- 
kussian Convention,” the greatest obstacle being the 
fact that the Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs does 
not represent Russia, and is not responsible for the 
acts of the War, the Naval, or other Ministries. This 
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difficulty Dr, Billon thinks, can be got over by the 
personal intervention of the Tsar:— 

If the Ruflum Emperor is certain at the finish of the war to 
tale thc hlea^ngH of peace even higher than he did five years 
ago, it is only reasonable to assume that he will also choose the 
most efficacious means of compassing them : Qui vult finem vutt 

t . Am! tlie most essential of these is the removal of those 
table obstacles to an all-round understanding, which owe 
existence to the system criticised by the imaginary 
natist. The power of the Tsar is unlimited j his word is 
better than parchment treaties, and bis personal resolve to 
second the efforts of other Powers who have long been modestly 
working to establish peace ‘on a stable basis is universally 
assumed. And those postulates being granted, the wished-for 
, result may be confi lently expected to follow. That is why I 
st : ll persist in believing that an Anglo-Russian Convention is 
possible. 

The will of one man, whom no Press can move, no social 
effervescence can shake, no ministerial advice can sway, is abso¬ 
lutely supreme. And that man desired peace at a time when 
victory was expected to follow in the rear of his armies and in 
the wake of Wis battleships. That he has modified his aspirations 
since fortune has proved fickle, is an assumption which there is 
no evidence to support. Consequently it may be taken for 
granted that at the close of the present campaign the Tsar will 
continue to manifest a love for peace, at least as warm and 
actiye as that which inspired him five yeirs ago to attach his 
name to the Peace Conference of The Hague. 

M. Witte and the War. 

Madame Adam, in her Parole Franfais a I'Etranger, 
quotes from an interview between M. Charles Boisse- 
. vain and M. Witte, in which the latter complains 
bitterly of the “policy of the young man”— i.e., the 
Tsar--and declares that the money he amassed for 
the development of the country is being wasted on 
■war. M. Witte admits responsibility for bringing the 
•Siberian Railway to the Pacific, but denies responsi¬ 
bility for the consequences, in the following words - 
; Suppose that I am a schoolmaster and bring my pupils to 
' witness a play of Shakespeare, and suppose my pupils go to a 
«tfl while l am watching the play and break the glasses, is it 
fault or Shakespeare’s? I wished only tg$pen China to the 
■ ccmmerce of the Powers, and I wished To accomplish that 
. without Port Arthur. 


Japanese Ancestor Worship. 

"In. fhe Monthly Review Mr. Alfred Stead writes 
^enthusiastically of Japanese ancestor worship, to 
“ i yi * ich he attributes much of their courage and con¬ 
ey in face of death:— 

Taken together with the teachings of Bushido, which held up 
'.*ha : 'oe a* the greatest punishment possible, the effect of ancestoi 
' w -viuhip may be imagined upon the J ipanesc troops. Knowing 
jpostfbly what fear is, they are not able to be afraid, but are im- 
'.pelledVtO deeds of heroism both by the desire of being good 
-ymtoten and the necesfity of avoiding shame. Tims they have 
■;.«$>positive and a negative force behind them. Death is not 
life avoided save in so fat .as the prolongation of life enables 
ie soldier to do glorious deeds—a glorious death is alwaj s pre- 
table to, a surrender. 

; Japan’s Lesson to Europe. 

In the opening article in the June Fortnightly 
Pit p X cubitor ’’ insists that Japan has taught us a great 
ftoaval lesson ;— • 

{jug. secret of Japan’s success lies very largely y> the extreme 
was taken in adapting the national defensive 
to the end in view, while a ^^ffiirable sum was 

S (subsidies to encourage ’fNjfMHHHB Pndne, which 
ed transports for the Arc' 




A VINDICATION OK THE BATTLESHIP. -* > 

The concentration of her naval forces for One great 
object and- the ignoring of minor rides was the 
immediate r cause of Japan’s initial successes, which 
have since determined the course . of* the , war. 
“ Excubitor ” denies that Admiral Togo’s victories 
discredit the great battleship when contrastetkwith the 
torpedo:— 

The Japanese Admiral always sent in his torpedo craft at 
night, with a body of cruisers to hang off the port as a screen, ’ 
and, on most occasions, some heavy ships of the fleet have been 
in the offing. It was the menace of the battleships and 
armoured cruisers and their guns which kept the Port Arthur 
squadron imprisoned in the harbour. The effect of this “ fleet 



Simplicissimut. 1 

The Sale of German Ships to Russia. 


Russiin Sorrow—German So.-iow. 
German Skips—Russian Ships. 


in being” was that Admiral Stark could not venture to sea, 
and it was similarly the menaces of the heavy ships on April 
13th which drove the Petropavlovsk and the Pobkda upon die 
nimes which the Japanese hail previously laid in the fairway of 
the channel into Port Arthur. Throughout the past four 
months it has been the realisation of the power concentrated in 
the battleships and the big cruisers under the command of 
Admiral Togo and Admiral Kamimura which has disarmed the 
Russian fleet at Port Arthur, and prevented the ships at Vladi¬ 
vostok from taking the offensive. 

Heroism of Japanese Motherhood. 

In Scribner Mr. John Fox, jun., describes what he 
saw in Japan during the beginning of the war. He 
says:— 1 1 

And thenthe i &«*-« of the devotion and sacrifice of 
the people who «re1efrfw!;fe»ine! The women let their hair go 
undressed boce A they may contribute each month 
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the price of thfe drawing-five sen. A gentleman discovered 
that every Servant fti his household, from tracer down, was 

* contributing a certain amount of his wages each month, and 
in consequence scifibred *» raise wages Just the amount each 
servant was giving away. The answer was : 

“ Sir, wesaennot allow that ; it is an honour for us to give, 
and it would be you who would be doing our duly for us to 
Japan." 

A Japangpe lady apologised profusely for being late at dinner. 
She had been to the station to see her son off for the front, 
where already were three of her sons. 

Said another straightway: 

“ How fortunate to be able to give four sons to Japan." 

In a tea-house I saw an old woman with blackened teeth, a 
servant, who boie herself proudly, and w ho, too, was honoured 
because she had sent four sons to the Yalu. Hundreds ami 

• thousands of families are denying themselves one meal a day that 
^ they may give more to their country. And one rich merchant, 

' '.who lias already given 100,000 yen, has himself cut off one meal, 

atld declares that he will live on one the rest of his life for the 
sake of Japan. 

There is a war play on the boards of one theatre. The 
heroine, a wife, says that her unborn child in a crisis like this 
must.be a man-child, and that he shall be reared a soldier. To 
provide means, she will herself, if necessary, go to the yoslii- 
■■ wara. • * 

On every gateway is posted a red slab where a man has gone 
, to the war, marked “ (.lone to the front ”—to be supplanted 
with a black one—“ Bravery forever"—should he be brought 
home dead. And when he is brought home dead his body is 
received at the station by his kin with proud faces and no tears. 

, The Roman mother has come back to earth again, and it is the 
Japanese mother who makes Jaftan the high priestess of 
patriotism among the nations of the world. In that patriotism 
are the passionate fealty of the subject to his King and the love 
of a Republic for its flag. 

The Shanghai-Nanking Railway. 

Mr. Demetrius Boulger, writing in the Contemporary 
Review , urges strongly that England should undertake 
at once the construction of the Shanghai-Nanking 
Railway, the right to build which will expire in five 
weeks. He says: — 

The high official Shcng, who control.-, the railway administra¬ 
tion of China, and his countrymen may well conclude from our 
extraordinary indifference that it is useless and mere waste of 
time to grant any concessions at all to the English. They will 
say that when they get one they do not know what to do with 
it. They have,not the resources, or the wisdom, or the “go’’ 
to turn it to account. Already this opinion is very w'idely held, 
and it needs hut the lapse of the Shanghai-Nanking concession 
to confirm it. So far I have considered only the opinion of the 
Chinese, but it remains to take into account what they may deem 
their interests. If they think they have no interest in the matter 
the laches of the English will only amuse them ; but tile Shang- 
hai-Nanking Railway is for them a national affair. It is the one 
railway that the Chinese themselves think should be constructed. 
It is recognised as an essential condition ill the future prosperity 
of the most prosperous, progressive, and enlightened portion of 
China. 


THE Derby course is described in Badminton by Mr. 
H. G. Harper as one of the worst racecourses in the 
country. It has turns and twists, ups and downs, an 
awkward bend to be negotiated at top speed down hill, a 
deceptive run in, and a trying dip to come out of just 
before the finish. A little jockey who rode in the Derby 
was asked' what he thought of the Derby course j— 

“ It reminds me," the little jockey replied, “ of a sort of 
switchback worked by convulsions ; and I wish to mention 
he winked laboriously — “ this important fact ; Tottenham 
'Corner is a long way from home l" 


THE ATONEMENT RE-STATED. 

By Sir Oliver Lodge. # *• 

In the current number of the Hibbert Journal Sir 
Oliver Lodge contributes suggestions'towards the re¬ 
interpretation of the doctrine of atonement. After 
the usual negative criticism of the expiatory theory, 
he proceeds to positive statement:— 

Here is mankind, risen from the beasts, making gods in the 
likeness of its ancestors—in something worse than its own like- 
* ness—cruel, jealous, bloody grids, who order massacres of 
helpless non-combatants and cattle, the courts of whose temples 
and tabernacles are a shambles, served by a greedy self-seeking 
priesthood, and by professional religious people who play'to a 
gallery. Into such a world, that is to say, a world with 
these general characteristics, in spite of occasional bursts of 
brightness and much homely virtue, imagine the thorough 
incarnation of a truly Divine Spirit, and what would be the 
consequences ? 

The immediate consecjuenc.es we know. On the part of the 
priests, hostility and murder; on the jiart ofi^lhe peasantry, 
curiosity growing into sympathy j on the part of a few earnest 
souls, love and adoration. But what in the long run would be 
the permanent consequences ? Surely a discovery of the truer ' 
nature of God : one of the veils would lie drawn aside from the 
face of Deity, ami there would partially emerge, not Jehovah 
any more than Baal, I ill a Being whom it was possible to love, 
to serve, to worship ; for whom it is possible to live and work, 
and, if need be, die. There would be the beginnings of a real 
at-one-nient between man and God. 


Yet apparently only a beginning. We now enter 
on a further stage, for Sir Oliver says:— 


A discovery once made by the human race is permanent : it 
fades no more, and its influence grows from age to age. We 
are now lieginning to realise a further stage in the process of 
atonement; we are rising to the conviction that we are a part 
of nature, and so a part of God ; that the whole ci cation—the 
One and the Many and All-One—is travailing together towards ; 
some great end ; and that now, after ages of development, we 
have at length become conscious portions of tile great scheme, 
and can co-operate in it with knowledge and with joy. We are 
no aliens in a stranger universe governed by an outside God ; 
we are parts of developing whole, all enfolded in an 
embracing and interjienetrating love, of which we too, each to 
other, sometimes experience the joy too deep for words. And 
this strengthening vision, this sense of union with Divinity, 
this, and not anything artificial or legal or commercial, is what 
science will some day tell us is the inner meaning of the 
Redemption of Man. 


Cobden’s Failure. 


Mr. Herbert Samuel, in the Nineteenth Century, 
philosophises upon the failure of Cobden to impress 
his views as to the Empire upon the men of the pre¬ 
sent generation. He says:— * 

Men have come to see that, having assumed the government 
of so many of the backward races of the world, England ist; 
faced by a task precisely similar in kind to the task of prb-J 
moling the progress of the less fortunate classes at home. W<£ 
may be interested in Nigeria or Egypt’for the same humanitarian 4 
reason that wc are interested in Whitechapel or the conge 
districts of Ireland. Seeking' to use the legislative 
the British State to raise the standard of life among our 
population, we cannot refuse to employ its administrative;^ 
to establish order,, .to stop cruelties, and to spread kn 
among the coloun|^|i|^f who have been brought 4 
sway. 
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, , TIBET. 

Mr. Oscar J; Crosby, who last August travelled 
in Kashgaiv sends a brief but interesting article on 
England and Russia in Tibet to the North American 
Review. Mr. Crosby, who read a paper recently 
be&we 'the Royal Geographical Society, maintains 
tKsiHhe practical destruction of Tibetan independence, 
, *hich, he assumes, is the object of the Younghusband 
expedition, will serve Russia admirably as authorising 
the easy conquest of Chinese Turkestan. The 
country lies within the grasp of Russia, whereas it is 
practically impossible for Russia to invade Tibet. 


slaughtered becauie tbeir young ruler—tgo progressive—kid! 
aside the safe traditions, when, yielding to the solicitation of a* 
co-religionist from the Far North, he sent presents to a ruler 
vaguely known to him only as one wlfose donftqions sheltered 
some of the faithful? Kalmuks on the Volga, Bhuriyats oft 
Lake Baikal, Tibetans in Ladakh—all these art^sheepofthe 
spiritual flock of the Dalai Lama. This ignorant but well- 
meaning man may, have had no other thought than the good of 
his flock when he sent gifts to Petersburg. He coulA not have 
known that he was sending away the independence of his people. 

Thk Tibetan Invasion. 

In the Monthly Review for May Col. H. C. Wylly, 

. writing on “ British Relations with Tibet,” gives a 
historical survey of our dealings with the land of the 



Hindi Punch.'] 

“What! So Near the Brink?” 

The British Miwion is now at GyauKe awaiting the arrival of the 
1 Chinese Aniban anti four I.hassa officials who are said to be on the 
V Way to an interview with Colonel Younghusband. The Mission had to 
fight two actions with the Tibetans Win it could reach Gyantsc, killing 
about 700 of the latter. Oyantse breaking down, said it was not in the 
public interest to state the intentions ot the Government in such an 
eventuality. 

Between Chinese Turkestan and I.hassa are dreadful 
: deserts arid Titanic mountains. When the invading 
|h|force has climbed to the Tibetan plateau one may 
f; ..<jtravel eastward, south-eastward, or south-west, but 
||’!pvcrywhere it would have to cross fatal wastes' of 
av-.desert, the lowest point of which is higher than the 
' top of M<?nt Blanc. Mr. Crosby believes that the 
^ expedition to Tibet had as its ultimate motive the 
Xifajttblishment of a British Resident in ymssa, and 
excuse the presents which theTJalai Lama 
~Sl fel&itly to the Tsar.. He says ir— 

to think that these poor people are now being 


Lamas. His article does not deal with the present 
complications save in the concluding paragraph, in. 
which he points out the advantages to be derived 
from opening up the trade route :— 

The Indian trader has much to give in exchange for the pro¬ 
duce of Tibet, and the tea-gardens of Darjeeling and of the 
Dooars should be able to compete successfully with the Chinese ' 
gardens beyond Darchendo, In an exceedingly interesting paper 
on “ Trade Routes and the Tea Trafle,’’drawn up some years 
ago by Mr. J. 15 . N. Hennessey, Deputy Surveyor-General in 
India, the question of competition between Indian and Darchendo 
teas in the Lhassa market was exhaustively dealt with. He then 
computed that the consumption of* tea in the area supplied by 
the gardens east of Darchendo amounted to close upon twelve 
millions of pounds weight annually ! The tea-trade route front 
Darchendo to Lhassa is i,C^o miles in length, that from Dar¬ 
jeeling to the sacred city is not much over 300; and yet the 
carriage -from the Chinese gardens only amounts to Rs.J per 
maund of 8olb.—owing to the vast amount of pack transport 
available on the spot—while the Indian tea cannot be landed in 
Lhassa for much less than Rs.4 as.8 per maund. But if our 
Indian tea-growers are ever to compete successfully with the 
Chinese in the Tibetan tea-supply, they should remember that 
it is useless to attempt to force leaf tea upon an ancient and 
conservative race who have always been accustomed to tea in 
brick. 

Much is hoped for from the present mission into Tibet, but 
men with arms in their hands can only enforce the observance 
of treaties—they cannot create a new' trade or revive a flying 
one. It is the merchants of England who have opened for ut¬ 
most of the countries of the world ; and perhaps, where the 
policy of British statesmen has failed, the self-interest of the 
British trader may yet succeed, so that the marvellous land, 
which was once laid open for us through a wise policy an i 
closed again by hesitation and indifference, may yet open its. 
passes to the Englishman and to the trade which follow's lus flag. 

The Only Policy. 

Mr. E. John Solano, in a lengthy historical article 
in Blackwood for May on “ Great Britain and 
Tibet,” thinks that “ the infinitely perilous problem 
of. a co-terminous Russo-British frontier should be 
avoided at almost any cost. There is,” he says, “ but 
one possible immediate British policy in relation to 
Tibet—that is the policy defined and urged upon the 
British Government by the Viceroy of India.” It 
may have to be slightly modified; but the main out¬ 
lines must remain. 

How grotesque pottery can be thetmaking ofits maker 
is shown by a sketch in the Young Woman of Miss Vul- 
liamy. This lady, whose works have been purchased by 
Royalty, makes it her speciality to reproduce in all'kinds 
of fantastic crockery the “ smiles” that she sdcs in Nature. 
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WANSnSti: 4 NEW REDISTRIBUTION BILL 

Mr. Kimber’s Little Scheme. 

Mr. Kimrkr, M.P., who writes in the Nineteenth 
Century, site for Wandsworth. He has 27,000 con¬ 
stituents, ^ho, being close to Westminster, worry his 
life oat by dropping into St. Stephen’s to talk with 
their member. This, among other things, has con¬ 
vinced him that no member ought to have more than 
15,000 electors in his constituency. As there are 
7,000,000 electors and only 670 members, they ought, ‘ 
in strict proportion, each to represent 10,547 electors:— 

But, instead Of that, one member is sent by 41,759 (Romford) 
electors, and another by 1,489 electors (Kilkenny). This is at 
present the extreme disparity. It is twenty-eight to one. One- 
half of the 670 members represent 4,652,878 electors, the other 
half 2,413,825 elector-,. One-half of the electors—say, three 
and a half out of the seven millions—semi 464 members to 
Parliament; the other half send 206. A majority of 370 
members in the House of Commons represent 2,758,780, against 
4,307,922 which the remaining 300 members represent. 

There are 99 memljcrs who represent over 15,000 electors 
each, and 55 members ^-ho represent less than 5,000 each. 
The 55 lowesl represent 119,111 electors, or an average of 
2,165 each. The 55 highest represent 1,095,491 electors, or an 
average of 19,918 each. My own constituency of Wandsworth 
has 27,403 electors. But there are two higher than mine—viz., 
Romford, above mentioned, and Walthamstow, which has 32,945 
electors—-and several others nearly as large as mine. Indeed, 
five of us in the House of Common^represent more electors than 
45 other members. We five represent 154,789, against 152,332 
which the 45 others represent-—the average representation of tire 
five members being 30,930, and the average of the 45 only 
3,380. Five voices and votes in Parliament against 45 ! How 
can this be called representation '! 

According to electorates, the English have at present only one 
member to 11,442 electors; the Welsh have one member to 
10,745 J l ' le Scotch, 10,067 ; and the Irish, 6,783 only. On a 
general average of the whole, England has forty members too 
few, and should have 505 instead of 465, its present quota ; 
Scotland has three too many, anil should have 69 instead of 72 ; 
and Ireland has thirty-seven too many, and should have 66 
instead of 103. Wales is right at 33. 

If population lie taken as the basis of calculation, it would 
stand as /fellows The entire population of the United Kingdom 
being 41,458,721, if divided by 670, would give a general 
average of 61,878 people to one member. Applying this 
average to the English population of 30,808,539, England 
would be entitled to 497 members; Wales, with 1,719,304, 
would be entitled to 29 members; Scotland, with 4,472,103, 
would be entitled to 72 members ; Ireland, with 4,458,775, 
would be entitled to 72 members. 

Mr. Kimber pleads strongly for the reduction of the 
numbers of the Irish members, and an approximation 
to the 10,000 electors per member scale. He says :— 

f suggest that it would be fair to allow h moderate range, say 
15,000 as a maximum and 5,000 as a minimum—all constituen¬ 
cies between those numbers being allowed to remain without 
alteration, unless by internal arrangement or the necessities of 
adjoining constituencies they could be brought nearer to the 
general average of 10,547. 

Mr. Balfour, it seems, has intimated his agreement 
with Mr. Kimber—in principle. But in practice—oh, 
that is another story. 

The alleged decay*of oratory in the present House of 
Commtjiis is discussed by Michael MacDonagh in Mac- 
tot Ulan's, He insists that what is lacking is the great 
.subject or great occasion. When some mighty political 
issue arises, great orators will be found. 


Protection from within. 

The Contemporary Review opens with an extremely 
interesting article by Margaret Poison Murray, in 
which, under the title of “ The Housekeeper under 
Protection,” is combated the idea that Protection 
under any circumstances leads to lower prices. Mrs. 
Murray declares that it is an absurd mistake to think 
that in Canada, where only manufactures are protected, 
Ibod and the other prime necessaries of life are 
cheap: — 

It is the necessaries of life that ace dear in Canada, and,the 
luxuries that are cheap. Canada is now manufacturing almost 
every article required by the people. All these are “ protected,” 
and, after these burdens arc met, the housewife has still to /ace 
all the demands of government expenditure. In die drains upon 
her purse for what are called “ necessaries,” such as rent, taxes, 
gas, water, fuel, food, servants' wages, furniture, clothing and 
education, living in Montreal costs from two to three dimes what . 
it does in London. For the average housekeeper in the depart¬ 
ments which I have mentioned, a shilling goes as far in London 
as two, anil in so 11c conditions, as three in Montreal. In a good 
residential part of London a house rented at ^50 could not 
lie had in Montreal for less than £120 to ,£150. Municipal 
taxes are 1 percent, on the assessed-value, and- nri additional 
1 per cent, for schools. Gas for light is six shillings, and for 
heat four shillings per 1,000 feet. Electric light costs three 
farthings per ampere hour. Water is 7 J per cent, on rentat, 
with an extra charge of four shillings for each bath. Fuel, for 
the ^50 Ixindon house, a very low average, would be ,£25 
per annum. Milk, seven months of the year, is fonrpence, and 
the remaining five monthg, threepence per Imperial quart. 
Eggs vary much, according to means of transport -in summer : 
tenpence per dozen, in winter two shillings to two and sixpence ; 
fish, with millions teeming in the lakes and rivers, cost, salmon 
leiqience, haddock fourpenee per pound. To my continual' 
surprise, vegetables, even in the height of the season, September, 1 
cost more than in London. 


Not only food but everything else is dearer In;, 
Canada. The following table contrasts London and 
Montreal prices of various articles : — 


• 

London. 

Montreal. 

Ladies’ Gloves 

3 

3 

6 0 

Housemaids’ Gloves 

0 

6 

1 6 

Package of Needles 

Box of Pins. 

0 

1 . . 

0 n . 

0 ‘74 * 

0 

2 

Reel of Thread 

0 

1 

0 3 

Pair Boot Laces 

0 

1 

0 al 

Telegram . 

0 

6 

l O 

Shaving 

LONDON’S 

0 

LATEST 

2 

TUBE. 

O s 


In the June number of the Engineering Magazine 
the chief article of interest to the t ordinary reader is , 
the late Mr, Herbert C. Fyfe’s description of the :' 
Great Northern and City Railway, London’s latest,,,): 
“ Tube.” The depth of the tubes, Says the writer, varies^! 

S ’ Jerably. On the Central London Railway the ^ 
at the Bank is only 65ft.bel«w the road, at Nott^ 

, Sate it readies 100 feet. In some parts of. 
Charing Cross and Hampstead Railway the 
will be from 120 to 216 feet below the surface., 
power-house for the Great Northern and City 
is on the banks of the Regent’s Canal, and tl 
at this station is sufficient to run the whole; : 
work the passenger lifts at Essex Road and' Efta 
Pavement Stations, and to light the whole rail 1 ' * 
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THE MOTOR OMNIBUS v. THE ELECTRIC TRAM. 

I» the Magdzineof Commerce Mr. H. Barker-Lane, 
writing on 41 The Problem of Public Conveyance and 
its Solution," contends that in every way the motor 
Omnibus is more likely to solve the problem than the 
oJfl&tc tram. He thus sums up the advantages of 
$0 Uiotor omnibus :■ — 

:v nAt: Quicker service, resulting from capability to thread in 
and out of the busy traffic ; to pass another of its own class oP 
conveyance, or any other forming an obstacle. Second: 
Smaller carrying capacity facilitates quicker service and conduces 
to higher speed with safety. Third : No monopoly of the road, 
,„:tnrl the carrying unit is capable of picking up or setting down at 
am point and near the causeways. Fourth : The route may be 
change^ at short notice, without cost or further outlay, so as to 
fully benefit new districts, summer traffic, trips, or to avoid 
jowl repairing operations. Fifth : Through fast cars may be run 
a’ timqs of going and returning from business. Sixth : In case 
(1. a bus brcalfrin^down the whole traffic is not stopped. 

For a town with a population of 250,000, he com¬ 
pares the cost of overhead electric cars and a first- 
class motor omnibus system, with the result that he finds 
that the cars require an outlay of ^342,000 for land, 



Automobile Chairs at St. Louis. 


power station, track and overhead equipment, none 
of which is needed for the motor omnibuses. This 
hem,, therefore, for the motors is reduced to zero. 
The largest annual^ profit which can be expected from 
the car system he puts at 5 per cent., and the reason- 
, able net profit per annum for the motor omnibuses at 
i 6‘6 per cent. The latter figure he thinks probably 
an under-estimate. 


P^lr'the Woman at Home rightly gauges the taste of Eng- 
S : |«iiwoj)ieti, their chief interests seem to be romance and 


. Royal and titled persons. Anart from fic- 
Ujpthe Juife number contains papers,on Royal visitors 
IRarisy the iEarl and Countess of IJchestcy ’at Holland 
!,r ’ and beautiful women .and their gardens—the 
women in almost every case being titled 



A MOWS ACCOUNT OP WESTER# INVENTIONS. 

A paper on “ Green Tea and Politics in Morocco,” 
by S. L. Bensusan, appears in Mae^illaiis. .A 
Moorish official describes to him how a Cbristjap 
came and said to my Lord Abd-el-Azitf : “'Be as 
the SultanS of the West.” The Hadj proceeded W 
describe the bicycle, the camera, and the motor-car:— 

And they brought him their abominations—the wheeled 
things that fall if left alone, but support a man who mounts 
them, as, I suppose, in the name of Snaitan, the picture-boxes 
that multiply images of True Believers and are wisely forbidden 
by the Far-Seeing Book, carriages drawn by invisible djinns 
who scream and struggle, but must stay and work, small spirits 
that dance and sing. 

Djinns are evil spirits. The Hadj is referring to motor-cars, 
of which the Sultan has a considerable collection. Ilis first 
references are to bicycles and cameras, his last to mechanical toys. 

But in the far east of the Maghreb the French closed the 
oases of Ttuit and Tidikelt without rebuke, and burnt the 
villages and destroyed the true believers with guns containing 
green devils (? Melinite shells). 

The War Minister’s visit to London is thus 
described:— . c 

They took the Kaid and showed him their palaces, their 
pleasures, and the power of their devil-ships that move without 
sails over the face of the waters, and their unveiled women who 
pass without shame before the eyes of men. 


CRICKETERS FOR THE NEXT TEST MATCHES. 

Mr. Home Gordon writes in the Badminton 
Magazine on the progress of the cricketer from Colts 
Match to Test Match. He says that the ambition of 
every professional is to tour in Australia, but he adds: — 

Within the grasp of the greatest crieketcTs is a higher honour 
still, namely, to be selected for one of the Test Matches at 
home. In the next few months a good deal will be heard about 
how these matches are to be fought in the visit from the 
Australians in 1905. 

Mr. Gordon suggests a list. He says :— 


The following seem to me to cover the whole of those who 
would obtain a high percentage of votes in a plebiscite, and 
many of the names would not get a tithe of the suffrages 
accorded to others. They are arranged in alphabetical order, 
and an asterisk indicates those who have already played in a 
Test Match at home ; but Messrs. Taylor and Burmip are not 
the available list for the greater part of the present season : 


Amateurs. 
Beldam, G. W. 
Bosanquet, B. J. T. 
Foster, R. Ii. 

•Fry, C. B. 
•Jackson, F. S. 
•Jessop, G. J„ 
•MacLaren, A. C. 
•Ranjilsinhji, K. S. 
Taylor, T. I,. 
Warner, P. F. 


Professionals. 
Arnold. 
•Braund. 
Denton. 
Gunn, J. 
•Hayward. 
•Hirst. 
Knight. 
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Martyn, H. *Lilley. Slrudwick. 

""Further, it is earnestly to be hoped that fourteen will be taken 
on to the ground, for economy in remunerating reserve men 
may easily cost England a match in the event of some sudden 
change of weather. 

He suggests that there should be a Test Match cap 
for those who have represented* England on home 
wickets. He says it might be red in hue, with the 
Royal escutcheon in front and a lion and a kangaroo 
as supporters. 
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THE BIBLE AMD THE MONUMENTS. ! 

“Is the Bible Trae?” is the. question which the 
Rav. A. T.*Clay answers in the Sunday Strand in the 
•a 1 '-**/ ■» affirmative. He refers 

to the result of ex- 
• ploration among the 
antiquities of Egypt 
* and of Mesopotamia. 
He holds that it has 
been satisfactorily de¬ 
termined that the Bible 
was not the record of 
a mythical and legend¬ 
ary age. Herewith is 
reproduced a photo¬ 
graph of the cylinder 
which tells about the 
Tower of Babel, 150 
feet high. As is cus¬ 
tomary with this kind 
of apologist, Mr. Clay 
lays stress upon the 
points in which the 
stone records and the 
Biblical records agree, 
rather than on the 
points on which they 
disagree. 

In Longman's Miss 
Louisa J ebb describes 
her visit to Babylon as 
it is to-day. She is 
This Cylinder tells about the m uch impressed with 
Tower of Babel, which the desolation that 
was 150ft. high, prevails. She climbed 

the mound, the top of 
Babel, and moralised on the fulfilment of prophecy 
-and the evanescence of human greatness. 


FROM THE BUDDHIST POINT OF VIEW. 

Tub third part of the illustrated quarterly review 
known as Buddhism reached us last month, although 
■dated March. It is a singularly interesting periodical 
from the standpoint of the writer. It is so utterly 
■opposed to that of western Christendom that a perusal 
•of its pages gives the impression of being transported 
to another world. The opening paper, for instance, 
entitled “ The Law of Righteousness,” is an elaborate 
and strenuous argument that the supreme enemy of 
good is the delusion of man that he has got a 
soul. The belief in a living self, an ego or soul, 
is the greatest of delusions, and not until man 
wakes to the knowledge of the fact that a belief 
in any sort of* soul is the chief manifestation 
of ighorance, which is the true origin of evil, can he 
enter into the path of righteousness. In a footnote 
the writer explains why Buddhist temples are allowed 
to go to decay. A shrine in ruins brings home to the 
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Buddhist, better than anything else, the great teaching 
of his religion, the evanescence Of all mortal things.* 
The same idea, that the supreme sin is consciousness 
of our own existence, finds curious expression in aft 
article entitled ‘ 'Alcohol in the Mind.”. The chief offence 
of alcohol is that it strengthens the delusions of the 
existence of the soul. “Alcohol,” says the writer, , 
“ increases the delusion of a man’s idea of tit# exist¬ 
ence of a soul being within him; it increases and 
creates an ideal personality, and therefore nothing 
more needs to be said to prove to,the Buddhist 


its deleterious action upon tffe mind of man.” 

In another paper upon education in Burma the 
writer tells us that the result of the introduction 
of English education in the Burmese Empire has beeft 
to lower the standard of literacy, and has reared up a, 
generation which lacks the courtesy oLits«predecessors.. / 
Children are unruly and out of control of .the parentV J 
they are disrespectful and untruthful, young men are!-, 
unsteady, and a minority violent and profligate, In 4 ? 
Upper Burma, where the influence of England has not 1 
been felt so long, the standard both of education arid,of . 4 
good behaviour is much higher. I give elsewhere an .i: 
extract from a paper on Hypnotism, and conclude 
very imperfect survey of a very interesting number byt’*|j 
noting the statement of the editor that the Buddhist& J 
at Burma, and, he presumes, all Buddhists in thft/f 
British Empire, view with absolute indifference -t 
affairs of Dalai Lama and of Tibet generally, with?$ 
which they have nothing in common; and that 
fiction that Buddhists regard the former in the 
light as do Roman Catholics the Pope is too absd 
for serious discussion. 



HERBERT SPENCER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

The writer of “Musings without Method 
Blackwood's Magazine has a clever and somewhat 
caustic review of Herbert Spencer’s autobiography, in 
which he finds ‘ no sensation and but moderate 
interest. It is evident,” he says, “ that Spencer Was 
always fonder of studying philosophy than of observing 
men. He appears to have had but a fragmentary , 
knowledge of himself” ; and the candour which alone; 
gives value to an autobiography was foreign to his 
temperament. The book is “ merely a meritorious,' 
frock-coated presentment of an industrious and 
sometimes indiscreet philosopher.” He was ft 
man of curious limitations* of a provinciality:' 
intensified by an unconquerable habit of .image 
in “ boarding-houses.” Thft- 4 ;writer is cahd|fi 
enough to say of Spencers famous verdict upon tlpf 
Iliad, that “ for mingled arrogance ahd ineptitucjeiifc 
would be difficult to surpass this pronouncement.^ 
for his style, the judgment of the writer in Blad ~* 
may be gauged when he quotes a distinj 
Socialist who did not approve of 
vidualism:—“ I would condemn him,” lie hi 
as a culmination of punishment, “ to transl 
works into English”—a punishment which 
severity of Blackwood considers perhaps ek| 
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BOW TO IMPROVE JOURNALISM. 

By Mr, Pulitzer, of the “ New York World.” 

In ^heNorth American Review for May Mr. Joseph 
Pulitzer. who some time ago startled the world by 
armouhclng that he had founded and endowed a 
Ctftfc^je of* Journalism in connection with Columbia 
tJhiVersity, New York, replies to his critics in an 
Recife of forty pages which several journalists would 
dfo well to read. Mr. Pulitzer predicts that before the 
century closes schools of journalism will be generally 
accepted as a featqge of specialised higher education, 
like schools of law or of medicine. His object, he 
ma'ntains, is to strengthen the moral sense of 
journalism. Adherence to conviction can, and should, 
be taught by precept and example, as not 
only 0, high principle, but sound policy. A 
student familiarised with one hundred concrete 
examples of inflexible devotion would imbibe a 
moral tonic which would raise the whole tone of his 
journalistic life. Mr. Pulitzer admits that no college 
can give imagination, impulses, enthusiasm, a sense 
of humour or irony, but these inborn qualities’ could 
be developed and strengthened in the atmosphere of 
the proposed college. Especially would he devote 
the resources of the new college to the development 
of moral.courage and of a high sense of professional 
honour. 


NOT PELF BUT SOUL. 

; He scouts the. idea that his college is to 
leach people the commercial management of news- 
<lj$pers. The School of Journalism is to be non- 
jmjhmercial, for it is to exalt principle, knowledge, 
Ihd culture at the expense of business if need be. 
it is to set up ideals, to keep the counting-room 
(, its proper place, and to make the soul of the 
litor the soul of the paper. If his wishes are 
Considered, business instruction of any sort should 
not, would not, and must not form any part of the 
work of the College of Journalism. Commercialism 
has its legitimate place in a newspaper, which is in 
Hhe business office. It is a degradation and a danger 
when it invades the editorial rooms. Once let the 

S iblic come to regard the Press as exclusively a com- 
ercial business and there is an end of its moral 
poorer. That influence depends upon the character 
of the journalist. 

i The editor, the real 1 - ^journalist ’’ of the future, must lie a 
“ L “* tbit,he will be above the suspicion 

convictions. lie must be 
.. jcf .tather than sacrifice his prin- 
Iples 'to ftoy btttiness Bflmiki;'-Would be well if the editor of 
Mjl#>aew3paper were also its proprietor, but every editor can 
the proprietor J 6 f himself. If he cannot keep the 
degrading itself, he can refuse to be a party to the 


iiliiji of such known inti 
Of Writipg or editing 
‘ |town as one who ! 



doctrine indeed, 

OF A PROFESSIONAL HONOUR. 

v/es maintains the great need pf taking 
$tetidn in brder to raise journalism to the 
with a high professional 
jpiluty, is the most fascinating 


of all profession^, but journalists are almost devoid of 
professional esprit de corps. { 

The knowledge that a reputable journalist would refuse to edit 
any paper that represented private interest against,the public, 
good would be enough of itself to discourage such ah. enterprise. 
If such a class spirit existed, no editor who had degraded himself 
by becoming the hireling of any Wall Street king or ring would 
dare to face his colleagues. He would be too conscious of 
having been false to his better nature, and equally false to the 
traditions of his college and of his profession. 

For himself Mr. Pulitzer declares that from his first 
hour’s work, through a period of nearly forty years, he 
has regarded journalism as the noblest of all pro¬ 
fessions. He always felt that he was in touch with, 
the public mind, and that he ought to do some good 
every day. Unfortunately, all his brethren failed to- 
come up to this high ideal. He maintains that editors, 
instead of leading the world, are standing still, lost in 
self-admiration while the hosts march by. “ Nay,”' 
he says:— 

Are they even doing as well as that ?, Is it not a fact that the 
editors of seventy years ago were, as a rule, better informed in 
law, politics, government, and history than those of to-day t 
The statesmen and lawyers and political stu lents who used to do 
editorial work for ambition or intellectual pleasure have ceased 
to frequent the newspaper offices. 

. THE CURRICULUM DESIRED. 

Mr. Pulitzer then discusses in detail under various 
heads what would be taught to the budding editor. 
Speaking of the study of law, he says that nearly forty- 
years ago he not only read but studied Blackstone, 
and he has never seen a day in his whole journalistic 
experience that he did not feel thankful for what he 
then learned of the principles of law. The ethical 
teaching of the college is the heart of the whole 
matter :—• . 

Above knowledge, above news, above intelligence, the heart 
and souf of a paper lie in its moral sense, in its courage, its 
integrity, its humanity, its sympathy for the oppressed, its 
independence, its devotion to the public welfare, its anxiety to 
render public service. 

On other matters he says journalism implies the 
duty and the art of omniscience. The library of 
reference is' the editor’s best friend, and the art of 
going at once to the right source for information could 
be taught in a class-room. The bibliography of books- 
of reference, with instruction in the act of finding data 
with speed and precision, would make a well-defined 
college course. t 

# ITS DISTINCTIVE FEATURE. 

After making various more or less pregnant 
observations on the - study of languages, physical 
science, sociology and history, Mr. Pulitzer comes upon 
what, after all, is the distinctive feature of the College 
of Journalism. He says, “To think rightly, to think 
instantly, to think incessantly, to think intensely, to 
seize opportunities when others let them go by—this 
is the secret of success in journalism. To teach this 
is twenty times more important than to teach Latin or 
Greek,” Mr, Pulitzer’s idea is that the college ought 
to be able to secure the assistance of all the leading 
editors of the day. They would lecture in turn, 
demonstrating before the students from the paper of 
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the day, as tfre lecturer in the medical college does from 
the object of his clinique. But he would go further:— 

But would not still more be gained from the actual prepara¬ 
tion by the students of a newspaper to be printed, perhaps, once 
a week at first, , by means of a press and punt, for which I have 
provided, the college building 1 

Such a paper would give practice in all branches of newspaper 
work—^editing, reporting, criticising, copy-reading, proof-read- 
ang, making-up—everything, in short, that a young man ought 
no be able to do before he ventures to undertake the work of a 
Journalist. It would be under the supervision of a professor who 
would not only wield the pencil as ruthlessly as a real editor 
sloes, but would also do what the real editor lias no time to do 
—tell why he did it. Sometimes all the students might be 
.asked to write editorials on the same subject, and the best one 
could be printed, with an explanation of the reasons for its 
•selection. 

If the ablest twenty editors in the country or in the East, or 
an New' York, were to consent to take turns once or twice a 
3'ear in analysing and criticising the paper so produced, and the 
New York dailies, putting their best thought and experience 
.into the task, the students would have the benefit, not of one 
mind, but of twenty, and these the best in the profession. 

WHAT ABOUT NEWS? 

As for training people in the instinct for news¬ 
gathering, he says that, although news is the life of 
the paper, it will take care of itself. Give him a 
news editor who has been well,grounded, who has the 
foundations of accuracy, love of truth, and an instinct 
for the public service, and there will be no trouble 
about his gathering news. 

The whole article, however, should be read by all 
who are interested in journalism as a profession. Mr. 
Pulitzer lets himself go, and luxuriates with unaccus¬ 
tomed freedom in the realm of the ideal. His article 
will at least do him the good service of revealing to 
the world one side of Mr. Joseph Pulitzer of the 
-existence of which it has been largely unconscious. 

THE FUTURE OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr. Julian Corbett, in the Monthly *Revieiv, 
•writing on “ Home Rule for the Volunteers,” says ;— 

We must have a clear determination of what we can afford to 
.spend both in men and money on the Volunteers without 
crippling the power or efficiency of the standing army, the 
militia, and the 1 navy. We must make up our minds whether 
they arc to be a regular or an irregular force. And we must 
settle whether they arc to be confined to passive defence, or 
available also for active defence. If they are to be irregular 
and passive it should not be difficult to grant them, as they 
■seem to desire, home,rule, and liberty, with such professional 
assistance as they need, to .work out their own perfection. If, 
however, they are to remain quasi-regular and active, then the 
practical difficulties in separating their, organisation from that 
of the rest of the army are undoubtedly great, perhaps insuper¬ 
able, if justice is to be clone to their high desire to achieve the 
.utmost in their power for the safety of the country. 

Mr. J. A. Spender, editor of the Westminster, 
interviewed in the young Man, declares that a common 
failing in journalism is to take short views. The journa¬ 
list ought to keep his eye on the day after to-morrow. He 
.strongly believes in developing his ideas gradually, through 
articles which shall be connected and continuous rather 
than separate al!d self-contained. He believes in a 
provincial training for the journalist as being most likely 
to give him the all-round training which is impossible in 
-the more highly specialised London Press. 


POULTRY AS PASTIME FOR GIRLS.* 

Miss Elizabeth Bacon votps in the LatntjfMmr 
to recommend that girls first* leaving school should 
start some open-air occupation-—!! possible, keeping 
poultry, sufficient to supply theirctyr'n home with eggs. 
She says that when 48 million eggs are exported 
from Morocco alone in 190a, one realises jrhat might 



be done at home. She tells how she and her 1 
have managed a small poultry farm during the past 
year to their own profit. She advises that the.poultry 
yard should be run on purely business footing. “ Keegfe 
accurate accounts of all your expenditure and receipts, , 
and 1 have no doubt that,- if yoqr heart is in it, you w#l, 
be satisfied by your balance-sheet at the end of the year.” : 


The Bulletin of the 'general, psychological Instill! 
of Paris, which appears siklnihB^iCwar, contains ndji 
valuable papers of the highest importance.,'H 

the last number of March-April, Professor d’Arsqjttj 
contributes an interesting paper upon the N^rays; 
the zoological section M. riefon contributes 
valuable paper containing observations upon , 

cular sense of ants. Another essays which Wtyifctfoo 
a previous number, is concluded in the 
deals with the evolution of intelligence aifigaRi 
shell-fish, and other creatures . (bund I 

shore. 
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ffv ‘ r ¥ ffe&ISE OF JOUBMAUSM. * 

^'^’•|»\|te'. ; inttch unworthy Journalism of the 
ooontihg-ho^se "kind rampant amongst us that it is 
wOrth While to be reminded from time to time of the 
highe r of true journalism which, although tem¬ 
porarily obscure, will reassert themselves. In Mr. 

article on the College of Journalism, in the 
JSfarth American Review., which I have noticed else- 
'^srorOi he has quoted passages from his own and other 
i^ltoings which bring into clear relief the higher ideals 
jiff die journalistic profession. For instance, here is a 



Mr! Jos. Pulitzer. 


jactation from Mr. Whitelaw Reid, of the Nav York 


t 0 Hbune, formerly special Ambassador to England on 
4 fhe Occasion of the Queen’s Jubilee, concerning the 
' Jjopportunities of the journalist: — 

The. journal isl’s opportunity jk beyond estimate. 


. m the keys of every 
of every citizen when;' 

<ver*bf appruaclL 
__»testant pastor of " 
fc prophet, but, revi 

the 'V# 



To him are 

, y> w* jjntry to every family, the eaT 
eas^-ami'ip his most receptive moods— 
J ' “fritpasion beyond those of the 
r t eonfessor. Ife is by no means 
IlMWilMi he is a voice in the wilder- 
lie ;: te by no means a priest, bat his 
and further than the priest’s, and he preaches 
humanity, ■ He is not a king, hut he nurtures and 
and the land is ruled by the public opinion he 
'e*. If you value this good land the Lord has 
Would have a soul in thus marvellous civilisation 
ntrpr of humanity, look well to the nurture and train- 

’•8*^ that The Pre&s is the only great 
force whtcfei is actively and as a body 


upholding the' standard of civic righteousness, The 
pulpit is- an institution concerned more with the 
kingdom pf heaven than with the Republic of 
America:—- * • 

“ What is everybody’s business is nobody's business "—except 
the journalist’s; it is his by adoption. But for his care almost 
tvery reform would fail stillborn. He holds officials to their 
duty. He exposes secret schemes of plunder. He promotes, 
every hopeful plan of progress. Without him public opinion 
would be shapeless ana dumb. He brings all classes, all pro¬ 
fessions together, and teaches them to act in concert on Ihe*, 
basis of their common citizenship. 

The newspapers are the text-books of the orators* 
the preachers of the masses. The only orator that 
reaches the American democracy is the newspaper; it 
alone makes it possible to keep the political blood in 
healthful circulation in the veins of a Continental 
Republic:— 

Our Republic and its Press will rise or fall together. An 
able, disinterested, public-spirited Press, with trained intelli¬ 
gence to know the right and courage to do it, can preserve that 
public virtue without which popular government is a sham and 
a mockery. A cynical, mercenary, demcgogicrf’ress will produce 
in time a people as base as itself. The power to mould the 
future of the Republic will be in the hands of the journalists of 
future generations. 

The journalist has a possession that is all his- 
own :— 

He alone has-the privilege of moulding the opinion, touching 
the hearts and appealing to the reason of hundreds of thousamls- 
cvery day. The soldier may wait forty years for his opportunity. 
Most lawyers, most physicians, most clergymen die in obscurity, 
but every single day opens new doors for the journalist wlvv 
holds the confidence of the community and has the capacity to 
address it. 

Journalism is the most exacting profession of all* 
the one that requires the widest and the deepest 
knowledge and the firmest foundations cf character. 


"Whence and Whither?” 

The "whence” of the English language is an his¬ 
torical fact, but the “ whither "—who knows? In 
connection with the Correspondence Club an English- 
speakers’ link is now being formed, and all those 
interested are invited to write to Miss N. G. Bacon, 
Carbis Bay, Lelant, Cornwall, England, for particulars. 
The annual subscription of 2s. fid. will entitle the member 
of the link to the monthly post-bag, Round-About, post 
free, and publication of name and address for the exchange 
of correspondence, pictorial postcards, stamps, foreign dr 
English magazines, etc. The idea is to form an intellec¬ 
tual bond of mutual interest between those who speak 
or write the English language, and who live in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, and Australia. Given a sufficient 
number of correspondents, with whom pictorial postcards 
can be exchanged, a most interesting world-tour could 
be undertaken with little trouble or expense, and globe¬ 
trotting on paper might become quite a fashionable craze 
in future. To possess a globe-trotter’s series of picture 
postcards may to-day be a distinction, but If the link 
fulfils its promise of enterprise every thoughtful adult will 
have an opportunity of becoming a Round-About avorldt 
wanderer, who, although a confirmed Stay-at-home, is in 
reality a traveller in a very real sense. 
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IF MAN DIBS AS THE BEAST DIES, WHAT THEN? 

By Professor Goldwin Smith. 

A very thoughtful paper on the immortality of the 
soul is contributed td the North American Review by 
Professor .Goldwin Smith. It is disfigured by, an 
inexcusably ignorant and prejudiced preface sneering 
at spiritualism, which only proves that Mr. Smith has 
not kept abreast with the subject, and has never 
apparently set eyes on Mr. Myers’ book upon “Human 
Personality,” to mention only one book among many. 
But passing over this defect, religious men of all 
denominations will find it worth their while to ponder 
what Mr. Smiih says as to the dying out of faith in life 
after death. 

Mr. Smith says, no small part of educated mankind 
has renounced, or is gradually renouncing, the hope of 
a future life, and is acting on the belief that death ends 
all. It would not be surprising if the collapse were 
to be rapid, yet without that belief religion, as it now 
is, would in all probability fall. What would be the 
results ? The fgst, he says, is Jingoism. A failure of 
practical belief in the fatherhood of God has been 
accompanied by a burst of disregard, even of con¬ 
tempt, for the brotherhood of man. Jingoism, which 
seems everywhere to be spreading, is an open defiance 
of humanity. It tramples under foot in its thirst for 
expansion the restraints of the Christian code. Nor is 
it only the Christian code whose restraints will 
perish. The restraint of a conscience which appealed 
to a power above that of this world vanishes. 
There will be nothing to restrain evil natures 
from gratifying their propensities if they can 
evade or overcome human law during their lives 
and there is nothing to be feared beyond. Enthusiasm 
for reform will dwindle and die. If this life is all, a 
man of sense will probably be inclined to let reforms 
alone and to consider how he may best go through 
the brief journey of life with comfort, and, if possible, 
enjoyment to himself and pleasant intercourse with his 
fellow-men. High social or political aspirations or 
aspirations of any kind will hardly survive. As for 
the motive of benefiting prosperity, while we have an 
interest in our own children, we feel little or none in 
remoter inhabitants of the planet. 

Supposing there is no future life, we shall not be 
conscious, and therefore for us they will not exist; we 
cannot even say with absolute certainty that they will 
6 xist at all. The world may perish, in a great physical 
catastrophe, or mankind may be stamped out by the 
return of the Glacial epoch. Social discontent will 
become more inflamed and impatient than before. 
There may be a back-stream of opinion and sentiment 
in favour of churches which pretend to offer the 
assurance of authority and to lap the disturbed soul 
in the soothing element of religious aesthetics. But 
such back-wash will not be lasting. 

Mr. Smith thinks, however, men will not be quite 
so ready as they are now to throw away their lives in 
*ar ti death ends all; against this, however, we must 
put the enthusiasm with which the Japanese soldiers 
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volunteer to die unsustained, by any lively hope of 
immortality. Mr. Smith admits in his closing senfftfe 
that his speculation is entirely based on the hypothesis 
that scientific scepticism succeeds in demolishing the 
hope of a future life. His last words are, “ After all, 
great is our ignorance, and there may be something 
yet behind the veil." But what if scientific enquiry should 
succeed in establishing the reality of the future .life ,? 
If Mr. Smith will carefully read Mr. Myers’ book on 
“ Human Personality ” he will see how great has been 
his ignorance, and what good reason there ^ is foi 
believing that there is something behind the veil. 


THE POWER OF MIND OVER MATTER. 

Marvellous Stories from Tibet. : , • 

In Buddhism for March Mr. John Newman, writ--;' 
ing on Hypnotism, makes some astounjjlinftstatements 
as to the power possessed by the Lamas of. Tibet 
over material objects. Nothing that the greatest 
mediums, from Home downwards, have done’ can be 
compared to the power said to be possessed by the , 
Lamas of Tibet, as the following story proves 5 —- 
Travellers relate that they have found in Cochin-China, not 
merely table-turners, hut men who, by the effort of their will? 
alone, could propel heavy barges along the shore ; and the lesuiC 
missionaries who have penetrated into the interior of Tibet,., 
assure us that the Lamas possess the secret of making tables not' 
only turn, but actually ily through space. A Russian explorer- 
who witnessed this marvellous feat, says that it is generally pef- ? 
formed with a view of aiding the Lama in specifying the peri fck 
trator of a theft or murder, regarding whom he has been tip-ceJnjd 1 
to by those most interested in the detection of the culprit. Ofe 
the appointed day the Lama seats himself on the ground 
a small square table, on which he lays his hand, wb'Me‘fe^|) 
reads in a low, monotonous tone from a Tibetan book. Altr-r 
end of half an hour lie rises, and lilting bis hand from The tjHak&ii 
extends Ins arm acioss it, and keeps his hand in the same p edi¬ 
tion in which it had rested on the table, which in a few rtrinktlfr* 
is seen to rise, foljpwing the motion of the hand as be gradually:' 
raises it, until it has reached the level of his eyes. The 
then begins to move, on which the table is observed to* com *;,% 
mence it rotatory motion, the speed of which is increased until it 
appears difficult for him to follow it, even at a running pace. 
The table in the meanwhile, after having followed various 
directions, begins to oscillate, and soon falls. According 
to the testimony of the people of the district, the table 
generally inclines towards one direction more than any 
other, and thus indicates the point of the compass towards 
which the search must be: conducted. The Russian to whom,; 
we are indebted for this account, says that he was fottf* 
times a witness of this extraordinary exhibition, which was pro¬ 
nounced a failure on the three, first occasions by the louna, who 
declared that the stolen property, concerting which he had been 
consulted, could not be recovered. On, the. last trial, however, 
the table, after making a rapid series of Rations through tM? 
air, fell at a spot where the most careful search failed to bringm. 
light the lost property. On the following day suspicion winfe 
excited by the fact that a man living mine direction, indicated’ 
had killed himself, and on searching hfe ’hut the stolen Utijngj', 
were found. The most careful examination of the' table: aSflfci 
ployed failed to show any connecting medium in rite 
concealed wire or string between it and the officiating:;!^)®^* 

It would seem the Psychical Research So.rf$WaM rag| 
to 1 ! have sent a special commissioner 
Colonel Younghusband’s peace eapedillofaTJ^ p^l^ 
armed escort) which is now on its way to Lliaih ^^ B 
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A PSYCHOLOGIST IN MACEDONIA. 

Ilk. H. N. Brah.sford contributes to the June 
Fortnightly an extremely interesting “ Psychological 
Study of. the Bulgarians of Macedonia." An 
unattractive race with a great deal of grit, is Mr, 
Brailsford’s summing up:— 

The Slav peasant has no passwords to the foreigner’s heart. 
Ha^cannot point, tike the Greek, to a great past ; he cannot 
toOSt that his forbears have been your tutors in civilisation. He 
wveSy ou to form what opinion of him you please, and shows 
titttself only in the drab of his daily costume of commonplace. 
He will not call on you unbidden at your hotel, or invite you 
to his schools, or insist that you sjjall visit his churches. Ami, 
perforce, you study him from the outside. You find him dull, 
reserved, anil unfriendly, for experience has taught him to sec 
in every member of an alien race a probable enemy. He lacks 
.he plausibility, the grace, the quick intelligence of the Greek. 
He has Untiling of the dignified courtesy, the defiant independ- 
*nce, the mediaeval chivalry of the Albanian. Nor has he 
physical graces to recommend him, and even his women arc 
mprepossessing. He has been demoralised by dealing with 
wasters who a*e fljiildish and capricious as well as tyrannical, 
tlis vices arc the mean habits of the down-trodden, and if in 
iny capacity you have need of courage, or honesty, or fidelity, 
t is the Albanian and not the B.ilgarian whom you will employ. 

HOW MACEDONIANS FIGHT. 


But under all this, says Mr. Brailsford, the down- 
irodden jieasant lives an ideal life of aspiration. The 
Macedonian sticks to his flag. In spite of all the 
iuflerings of last year, there has been no reaction 
whatever against the revolutionary leaders:— 


The more one learned Iq know of the Bulgarians of Maec- 
lonia, the more one came to respect their patriotism and 
ipurage. These are no flamboyant or picturesque virtues ; 
jhey have grown up in a soil of serfdom among a reserved anil 
(himaginative race. They are consistent with compromise and 
with prudence. There is something almost furtive in their 
manifestations. And yet when the Bulgarian seems most an 

r ortuuist and a time-server, he still cherishes his faith 
the future of his people, and still works for its rcalisa- 
Pn. rrudenee was evident in tiie military conduct of 
P;;,revolt. Although the number of men under arms was 
pasidenible—somc estimates make it 32,000—the leaders rarely 
inillenged a general engagement, and accepted battle only when 
|)eed. Their early successes—the capture of the three towns 
Kroehevo, Neveska, anil Klissoura—were all surprises in which 
Urge bands of insurgents overpowered much smaller detach¬ 
ments of * regulars. Wlvn a battle did take place—as for 

•x am pie, in the mountains of 1 ‘crisieri in October—Turkish 
officers who were present bear witness to the splendid obstinacy 
if the Bulgarians, But their tactics were seldom aggressive. 
They never attempted to storm a bridge against cannon, for 
(tuple, as the Albanian tribesmen did last spring at Mitrovitza. 
_j waged a guerilla warfare, enduring immense fatigues and 
|t privations, content to weary and battle the Turks in an 
, pursuit. I have'often asked ex-insurgents what they 
,. T Jfht of their chiefs, .The answer was always the same, 
ley gave the palm Ip, Tphakalaroff for the signific ant reason 
M daring the whole crifnpaigu he only lost ten of his men. 
yet these men, bcpajsipn came to throw their lives 

£ - 5 ‘ 4-i TQfl(S wete capal >le of an utterly reckless 

jB 'hdvef found a difficulty in obtaining 
ouch tpitflng, bridge-wrecking,,or bomb- 

hich involved almost certain death. 

THE MACEDONIAN COMMITTEE, 
jedonians never betrayed their leaders, 
_ .bribes were offered, and they were 
y of outrage? upon the Turks. Their 
p|li^;,t¥^;'bbfltrols a powerful 1 military organisa- 



Way for any definitejfa 
truism. The Coir 1 ^* 



tUwi, wMch,af it occasionally tyrannises Qver the few, 
is at bottom democratic and- supported by the vast 
majority:— 

It is $ government within an anarchj - , and wf die villages it 
wields a power more penetrating, more persistent, more steady 
in its' pressure than that of the Turks. It is a complete military 
organisation with its permanent cadres of officers, its reserves 
called out only on great occasions, and its active army, in 
which every able-bodied young man is expected to undergo forty 
days’ training in the year. Even in times of peace, like last 
u inter, its bands are never completely dispersed. They perambu¬ 
late each district, a very mobile and vigilant force, strong 
enough to enforce any decree, to levy the assessments which fill 
its war-chest, or to punish treason. The basis of it all is force, 
no doubt. It arrogates to itself the rights of a legitimate 
government. It has no scruples about compelling a reluctant 
village to rise. Tt supplements the volunteers in its bands by a 
species of conscription. The risk of assassination lies behind its 
demands for money. But, whatever wc may think of this 
machinery of terrorism, it undoubtedly rests on a democratic 
foundation. Each district elects its administrative committee. 
Each village band elects its fighting chief, and eacli permanent 
band its officers. 


THREE POINTS IN FRASER'S PHILOSOPHY. 

Blackwood contains a review of Dr. Campbell 
Fraser’s autobiography, which he contrasts with a 
recent and more notorious philosopher’s autobio¬ 
graphy. The paper closes by noting three principles 
which appear to be of capital importance in I)r. 
Fraser’s outlook upon the world :— 

In the first place, as he demonstrates, there is no getting 
away from metaphysics, if you must needs speculate about the 
nature of things. “ Consciously or unconsciously, wc must all 
be metaphysicians. Not least those who treat metaphysics as 
illusion, for, if they are reasonable, they must do this for a 
supposed reason, and this reason is their unconscious 
metaphysics.” In the second place, lie insists strongly 
upon the fallacy of the empirical school, who would 
base the validity of inductive reasoning upon the principle 
of the uniformity of nature, and at the same time would base the 
validity of that principle upon inductive reasoning. The con¬ 
ception of causation- the uniformity of nature—the immanence 
of Divine reason—call it what you please - is not founded upon 
investigation and research, but is a postulate, a presupposition, 
without which all investigation and research are meaningless. 
The “ positive ” stage of Comte’s theory does not supersede, but 
necessarily implies and depends upon, the theological and meta¬ 
physical stages. Lastly, Mr. Fraser emphasises the vital truth 
that moral responsibility is inextricably bound up with the 
freedom of the will. A rigid system of determinism, such as 
that of Mill or Spencer, leaves no place for ethics in any 
intelligible sense of that word. 


Those who want to understand how religious men in 
France can support the policy of the French Government 
towards religious orders will be interested in a {taper in 
the London Quarterly Review by Ondsimc Prunier. • As 
a Protestant, he says the law's against the religious 
orders are not without danger to our Protestant churches, 
but “ wc even accept in a measure what in them'may 
threaten our liberty or hinder our action, for we are 
conscious that suppression of what is for us a hindrance 
w ould give to the religious orders a facility of expansion.” 
He insists that the establishment by law of the principle 
that all religions are equally free would be of little use. 
Liberty will only prevail when the rights and privileges 
belonging to the ancient Church are taken from hen. 
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THE ANGLO-FRENCH CONVENTIONAND ITS * 
SEQUEL. 

• Bv Sir Harry Johnston. 

Sir HARRY*JoHN8foN contributes to the Cornhill 
Magazine a # paper on the bearings of the Anglo- 
French Convention on the French Empire in North 
Africa. Like everything which ,Sir Harry Johnston 
writes, it is thoughtful, suggestive and well-informed : 
but in this paper Sir Harry takes a further look ahead 
than even he is wont to indulge in, and he sees 
visions and dreams of great developments arising from 
the Anglo-French Convention. He regards the Con¬ 
vention as equivalent to the confirmation of the 
French Empire over Northern and North-Western 
Africa. He recommends France to repeat in Morocco 
what she has done in Tunis. He strongly opposes the 
cession of any Moroccan territory to Germany. Spain, 
Italy and Portugal he thinks might fairly share in the 
partition of Northern Africa. Tripoli should come 
to Italy, on condition that she gave up the two Saharan 
towns of Chadames ar^l Ghat, which project into the 
hinterland of Tunis and Algeria. Portugal should 
receive Tangiers and the neighbouring coast:— 

What I want to bring home to my readers is, that the results 
<if the Anglo-French Convention which tend to consolidate the 
French Empire over Northern Africa should pave the way for a 
complete understanding between the daughters of the Roman 
Empire, should bring about what I for one so ardently desire -- 
the reconstitution of the Roman Empire in a certain sense, a pact 
of amity, mutual help and co-operation and commercial facilities 
between France, Italy, Greece, Spain and Portugal on thcone hand, 
which will unite those Powers in the restoration of North Africa 
to the white man’s civilisation; and an even larger league 
which may include the rest of Rome's daughters — Britain, 
Belgium, and Austria. With some such pact as this, conveying 
with it complete independence of home government, lut a more 
or less united foreign policy, it would matter less and less in 
each comjHjncnt Power whether this or that part of Northern 
Africa was controlled by England, France, Italy, Spain, or 
Portugal, while the Be;her races of Northern Africa would lie 
only returning to their original place in the world by re-entering 
the European fold. 
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Seats in the Sun. 


[April 2} 


England and Fkancb: Please jit down. , 

BClow [alwayt smilmfi : l am already si: ting comfortably. 


CHINESE CURRENCY. 

“A Banker’’ describes in the Leisure Hour 
currency and money in China. , He says that in 
China shekels of silver are the medium of exchange 
for large amounts; while the currency of the poorer 
classes is the copper coin with a hole through the 
centre for the purpose of stringing them together, 
known as “ cash.” The unit cf weight for silver is a . 
tael, varying in weight in each city and province. The 
Canton tael is perhaps the best known, and weighs ’ 
579*84 grains troy. Three thousand taels are about 
equal to ^375 sterling :— 

For convenience of handling, the silver is. cast into lumps or ’ 
ingots of peculiar shape, like a Chinese woman’s shoe, and-of • 
various sizes, but the most general “shoe” represents about 
fifty taels weight of silver. Sixty of these shoes are contained ■ 
in a box 2ft. by ift., which takes two men to lift comfortably, 
Even in Hongkong, where the British dollar is the legal jcair- 
rency, the Chinese merchant keeps his books, ami Uis prom or 
loss is reckoned in taels. ” 


The bewildering varieties of standard and the 
depreciation of silver led the Chinese Government to 
ask the American Government to appoint a Chinese 
Currency Commission. This Commission has recom¬ 
mended that a beginning should be made at thg treaty 
ports— 


that a coin should be struck to be current in those ports, and 
that it be given a declared gold value when issued, the rest of 
tile empire to continue to use silver until the new system has 
j ad time to obtain a fooling in tbe treaty ports, and become 
well established along the coast, when it could gradually be,,'; 
c. 1 .tended to the rest of the empire. 


PINHOLE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


f? 

' S 

In the Twentieth Century Home, Dr. L, D. Everett 
describes the wonders of lensless photography. He | 
tells how a camera can be made at a cost of lewUf 
than 5 d. 

The apparatus is easily made and costs less than 10 cents, and 
yet it is capable of taking a picture five by seven. Such a box 
or camera can be made from any wooden box, and should measure 
on the inside the following : 8 inches w ide, 6 inches deep, and 
6 inches long. Before the box is nailed together, small cleats 
should be tacked to all sides about a half-inch from the end, and 
made to hold in place a fivc-by-seven plate-holder. One of the 
siile pieces should be saw ed off just enough to allow the plate- 1 
holder to slide in. The inside of tbe box should be blackened <■, 
with shoe-blacking, and 90 nailed together that no speck of light 
can enter it after the plate-holder is In position. . /i 

On the front end, w hich is the one opposite from that in which 
the plateholder is placed, bore a hole about one-half an inch in'* 
diameter, and this is to have tacked over' it R 'square piece of 
thin copper, one inch square, in the c*»Wfw which is the 

‘•tunlutlp ** s- *, ? 


■pinhole. 

The copper must be very^thih,punctured,, 
by a needle, and the rough ^td^CThus .«$lse4;i 
smoothed by a razor-edge. The expires for'objeojO 
in the sun and a little distance from the camera 01^^; 
be from fifteen to forty seconds ; for woods or shag&d 
roads from two to four minutes, according to 
The pinhole gives depth to the picture, and 
everything as it is in Nature. It also dispenses- 
the trouble of focussing. ' ■ ' * ‘ 
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LADY HENRY SOMERSET ON RURAL REFORM. 

* The Twentieth Century Home contains a paper by 
Lady Henry Somerset on Rural England. She can 
honestly say that rural England is deserted. She 
admits that any scheme for re-habilitating rural Eng¬ 
land would be slow and difficult, and yet:— 

't ij. believe that this could be accomplished by a system of co¬ 
operation which would give a man a stake in all that he did, and 
'the establishment of farm colonies for the young in different 
.parts of the country. 

For instance, if there could be co-operative colonies for dairy- 
work, surely some of our dairy produce could be raised at home, 
instead ot importing, as 
we do, to the value of 
thirty million sterling a 
- ear from the dairies of 
France and Germany. In 
Denmark this co-operative 
system has answered ad¬ 
mirably. 

When t$e begin to 
realise that notin aggran¬ 
disement and not in the 
possession of wide terri¬ 
tory beyond the seas, but 
in the real uplift of the 
people at home, in the 
realisation that the earth 
which is.the Lord's must 
l>e owned for the benefit 
of humanity and not for 
the pleasure of the few, 
and that herein lies the 
best ambition of any na¬ 
tion, then will England 
wake up to see that she 
has fetters to be broken 
almost as heavy as those 
which held the slaves, and 
that sacrifices will have 
to be made by some mem- 
, bers of the community lit 
order that the many may 
‘"benefit and that all may 
have a chance, 
i True village life should 
Surely be the life of a com¬ 
munity which has a stake 
in the general welfare, 
because each man is one 
of. the responsible owners 
of the place. In old days, 
we shall find, in almost all 
illte great parks of England 

, the timber was so planted that the landlord should not be able to 
Sea even the chimney-top of a cottage roof, and I have often heard 

t explained that this was a very essential part of the landscape- 
irdening at that time,, because it was objectionable to know 
at anybody lived apon the place save the inhabitants of the 
great bouse. Netw';i{t.-this one little incident lies the key-note 
of much of the.ffidrorn failure of village life. The inhabitants 
of the village but not recognised as the very back- 

bdne of .our iujpStutt’Vexlsteftcei" and we have ceased to realise 
, "'*.Jn.tb^g||pUrt'eal'Uf(f'of the self-respecting community 
ill poptiili^n that the country’s truest riches are to be 
Biot is the pride of the possession of tracts of waster! land, 
kfnoney-bags amassed in the city, or in the speculator’s 
■^ accumulation of wealth. But wherever the air is pure, 
; homes are clean and hearts are happy, there a nation’s 
are weU born. . , 

>. X .r- X''-\ , ■' - 1 ■ ' • 

WS' Reatm for June contains an article, on 
Regan,” by Madame Adelina Patti. Other 
,onthe American College girl, and a prettily 
bneon rdck-gaMening. 
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Lady Henry Somerset. 




I?;,.. ,i» ABOUT. RAILWAYS. 

The* ways )of our railway* form the’ subject of a 
series d? articles which Mr. Charles H. Grinling 
begins in fa&Windsor by describing tigs constitution 
of the OtM»p£njes. It appears that there are in the 
UnitedAKingd&n fully 250 separately ^constituted 
companies, who own the 22,150 miles of our railway- 
system. The Great Western Railway Company has. 
the longest system of rails—namely, 2,662 miles ; and 
the shortest is the Easingwold Railway, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, which is two and a half miles 

long, and whose rolling 
stock consists of. one 
locomotive and two 
passenger coaches. 
But the railways cover¬ 
ing more than one 
hundred miles num¬ 
ber only twenty-three 
in the United King¬ 
dom. Though the 
Great Western is the 
longest railway, the 
London and North- 
Western stands first m 
capital and income. 
Mr. Grinling adds :— 
In round figures, one 
thousand million sove¬ 
reigns have been sunk in 
the railway system of ihtr 
United Kingdom, an. I 
were the British Govern¬ 
ment to decide to buy up 
the companies’ properties 
as going concerns—under 
the terms of the Railway 
Regulation Act of 1844— 
the price fixed would 
probably considerably ex¬ 
ceed that ium. 

The railway capital of 
the United Kingdom is 
divided into about 800,000 
share-holdings, the owners 
of which are the rulers* of 
this vast national property. 
The theory is that two- 
thirds of the money spent 
upon a railway goes in the construction of the permanent way, 
.stations, etc., and the other third in the purchase of the <;<lbip- 
ment; and Parliament allows loans to be raised to the extent 
of the value of the latter. r 

• The total number of men directly employed by the 
railway companies of the United Kingdom is about 
580,000. Mr. Grinling adds a great variety of in¬ 
formation concerning directors’ and shareholders' 
meetings, general management, division of depart¬ 
ments, and the mystery of the clearing-house. The 
whole pape^is a most valuable study in the highly 
organised system of railway life. 


In the Westminster Review-far June Mr. F. Har¬ 
vey contributes a capital translation in English verse of 
the Runebergs, the Finnish poet’s noble national poem 
“ Our Land.’’ 
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fcORttONISK ADVANOS0. 

Mr. Ray Stannard Baker wriwrkr. $ 0 Century 
for June onV'The .Vitality of M^igitstn^ He 
explodes die common idea that the iiam prohibition 
of polygamy had suppressed Mdmtomria, He 
says:— ? 


The Mormon Church, so far from becoming less powerful 
through opposition, has been expanding in a manner little short 
of amazing, so that to-day it is much stronger and more ambitious 
titan ever before. One learns not without astonishment that the 



authorities even look forward with confidence to the time when 
the church may be able to exercise a wide political influence in 
the afloirs of the nation. 

MISSIONARY CONSCRIPTION. 

Formerly the policy of the Mormonsltras to concen¬ 
trate in Utah and other Mormon communities, but it 
is now the Churclf policy to build up branches and 
communities in all parts of the country, nuclei of 
Mormon influence in every city and State." Mprmonism 
■ is, in fact, a vast and systematic propaganda. Upwards 
of a ,900 missionaries are said to be constantly in the 


in the Reviews. 
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field, under the supervision of experienced leadens 
and directed from headquarters. The Mormons, in 
fact, adopt a. device which may be commended to all 
religious communities in earnest about the extension 
of their faith. “ Nearly every male Mormon is called 
upon, as Europe calls for its army conscripts, to serve his. 
two years or more as a missionary." The missionaries- 
must go out upon the call of the authorities, “ leaving- 
their business, taking neither scrip nor staff, supporting 
themselves as best they may with their own means or 
by the help of friends. Their rise in Church officialdom 
on their return depends upon their success in securing; . 
converts.” 

STATE INFLUENCE. 

This vigorous evangelism has its inevitable politic*! 
result:— 

Utah is, of course, under Mormon political control, but-it is ■ 
not so generally known that the Mormons ala# control, or at 
least hold the balance of power, in Idaho, in .Nevada, and 
possibly in Wyoming and Colorado, with a strong following ,11. 
Arizona, Washington, and other States, thus electing, or at 
least influencing, not a few United Stales senators and repre¬ 
sentatives. Nor has the growth of the chun-h been confined 
wholly to the United States. The Mormons are migrating itfc 
considerable numbers to the newly-opened Allierta country in, 
Canada, and they have taken tip for irrigation considerable 
tracts oi land in Mexico. 


THE SYSTEM OF SETTLEMENT. 

The foresight of Brigham Young in securing control 
of all the water within a hundred miles or more off . 
Great Salt Lake gave him command of all the arablfr 1 
land and all the routes of travel and sources of food. -f 
supply. In contrast to the early miners and cattfe;'.' 
ranchers, who came to make their pile and 
return home, the Mormons came for homes foryi 
all time. Their irrigation works excite the admiratknt-f 
of all beholders. American farmers generally 
apart, each on hjs own farm; whereas the Mormpfl^;;' 
practise the village system of agtpulture, as observe®-' 
in Germany and other European countries. Th&vs 
village has many advantages—social, religious anti 
educational—above: the separate residence. Mr. Baker- 
quotes the case of Logan Valley, with twelve villages- 
and a total population of 21,000, of which Logan has.. 
5,300. It is a marvel of irrigation, filled with orchkft$B. 
and rich green fields. The community is marked by- 
comfort, prosperity and high educational advantages. 
Forty years ago the region was a barren and appa~ 
rently uninhabitable desert. The transformation nalft 
been effected really during the last twenty-five years, 
by a little band of once penniless Mornioris. 

MORMON ENUGHTMMRjqf; 

The old idea that Mormons were secluded, ignorant: 
and superstitious fades before ttjjd facts. ' Thoy 
encourage education, but, like the Catholics, 
direct-it themselves. They have forty schoolfto 
in a community of 20,000 people. Mormonis ’ 
developed in directions unknown to New- 
Puritanism:— r v,* 4- 

The church, pursuing the policy of answering all the xl 
of a rational life, has even assisted in the establishment# 
houses and theatres, and has encouraged music, both! 

"i 
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and secular. Feu' communities especially agricultural com¬ 
munities! in the . United States are more devoted to music ami 
acting) and better appreciate the really good things in these arts, 
than the Mormons. The old-fashioned, vigorous country dance 
is also a familiar amusement of every community—not infre- 
qncntly opened with prayer by the bishop, who then leads the 
first set. 

“works skvrn days every week.” 

' * 

’ lAr. Baker describes a service in the Tabernacle on 
■ a Sunday afternoon as being mostly indistinguishable 
■'.Vjfrom the common Christian service, excepting for its 
extra religious phases: •• 

f. Here, then -in tliis strange mingling of religious exhortation 
With advice as to alfalfa, fat cattle, and coffee-drinking, tile 
; familiar characteristics of Mormon services—is the heart of the 
>V matter. Mornionism is a broad mode of life, a system of agri- 
‘culture, an organisation for mutual business advancement, rather 
than a mere church. “The Mormon faith,” a bishop said to 
me, “ worksoev^n days every week.’’ 


, AM AUTOCRATIC OI.ltiARCHY. 

The Church, said to be Republican in form, is 
described by Mr. Baker as in reality an oligarchy, 
working under an autocrat beside whom the Tsar is a 
weakling:— 


In politics, business, and official life, til every ramification of 
, public and private affairs, the individual is absolutely at the 
mercy of his higher church officials. The apostles are selected 
by the First President, “Seer, Prophet, and Kevelator,” as he 
called. They in turn select the officials of most importance, 
Including the bishops. The bishops name the minor officials, 
'.Who come into immediate contact with the people individually. 
I^These nominations are all “presented ” to the people in conven- 
;“?(,don assembled and always unanimoudy “ sustained.” 

\ The Mormons as a class are said to be hard-work- 
| ;,*hg, sober and honest, though occasionally open to 
I gtpthfe charge of immorality. They are exceedingly 
vppWJCtilious in their money obligations. Polygamy 
exists, though covered up and concealed. As 
Mormons increWs and multiply, and believe in 
■ ihe necessity of raising up many children to the glory 
- of God, they stand a better chance of extending their 
[ sway than those Americans who believe in the counter- 
j^ctilt of small families. 

jjjjjgh ■ 

THE SECRET OF GLADSTONE. 

*,• MOST eloquent review of Mr, Morley’s “ Glad- 
” takes the firiit place in the Church Quarterly 
view. The $$gfet of his political jxjwer is found in 
ns religion. , flying upon altitudes which were 

4 , Self-poised hut not self- 
.'the fqlness of love and faith to 
Jttimtyi he - brought down into the 
pai clearness of vision, a strength of 
a genius of action, which touc hed the 
^ politics like flame.” It was his religious 
f Verified in the age-long struggles of the 
Sfwhteh, according to the reviewer, supplied 
je Liberalism which he treated, which 
"distinct from the utilitarian secularism 
y assumed the name. 




AN AMERICAN WHEAT HOSPITAL . 

The wheat hospital at Port Arthur, Lake Superior, 
is interisstihgly described by Mr* Fredt$jck Talbot in 
the ftfiniiteft' Matratine. Wheat, as everyone knows, 
is subjeciH to “ smut,". “ dropsy," and various other 
maladies, for which it has to be carefully treated 
before ' being pro’< 
nounced fit for food. 

In one year some 
2,000,000 bushels of 
wheat pass through 
this hospital, which 
is a source of im¬ 
mense saving to the 
Manitoba and N orth- 
West farmers, vast 
consignments of 
whose wheat, once 
considered useless, 
are now converted 
into a marketable 
commodity. Grain 
treated at this hos- 
pital has proved 
equal to the best 
grades of wheat that had never been damaged by 
rain or dampness. It is, indeed, superior, as it may 
be stored indefinitely without fear *of deterioration, 
besides which it has been thoroughly cleaned in the 
hospital, its nutritive properties preserved, and all 
dangerous or injurious substances removed, so that 
when milled the flour is of the best quality. It is 
chiefly wheat which is treated, although other kinds of 
grain cati be quite well doctored. Wheat, moreover, 
often arrives mixed with oats, and the separation of 
the two is of course necessary. A special machine 
has therefore been constructed for the purpose, 
infallible in its action. 

The brushing, cleaning, and scouring of the wheat 
causes a great amount of dust throughout the 
hospital:— 

To prevent the employes suffering injur)* to their lungs from 
this dust, they are compelled to wear special face masks- These are 
made of hard white rubber, provided with small orifices in the sides 
into which are pressed small pieces of sponge. As the workmen 
•inhale the air, the passage ot the dust is arrested by the small 
piece of sponge. They also don a-pair of cumbersome goggles 
completely covering their eyes, so What their \ id on may nor be 
ifhpaired or any irritation generated. 



Im No. 2 of the Rivista MusicaU Italiana there are 
several excellent articles. M. J. Grund-Carteret con¬ 
cludes his interesting contribution to the subject of Art 
in the Service of Music, especially illustrated musical 
title-pages; Jrtforo Metastasio and Marianna Bulgarelli 
are dealt with by G. E., Celani; and French Composers 
at the Academy at Rome form th# subject of the paper 
by I. Valetta. The more technical and historical articles 
include Music at . Avignon, by A. Gastoud Tbi Origin 
cf the Major and Minor Modes, by Dr. O. Chilesotti; 
and Gregorian Music, by G. Tebaldini, . ■ * 



ANIMALS AS THIin^t| 

The Windsor Magazine contains an illustrated 
interview by*Charles E. Branch with M, Hachet- 
Souplet, founder and director of the Institute pf Zoo¬ 
logical Psychology in Paris. This French Expert has 
been engaged in developing and studying the intelli¬ 
gence of animals. He divides animals into three 
classes as regards their mental ability. The lowest 
possess only excitability, the second instihet amenable 
only to coercion, and the third intelligence open to 
persuasion. 

HOW HOMING PIGF.ONS FIND THEIR WAV. 

This puzzle was supposed to be solved by suggesting 
that the birds, on their home journey, recognise 
currents of air, magnetic and atmospheric, encountered 



By courtesy of\ {the " H’indsor Magazine," , 

An experiment made to prove that a pigeon was not 
possessed of a faculty of direction governed by air 
currents, electrical and atmospheric. 

by them on the outward trip. The professor tested* 
thi§ theory:— * 

A wooden case (see photograph attachedj'containing a pigeon 
was fitted with an electrical apparatus that electrified the air as 
it circulated therein and passed through. No varying electric 
currents of atmosphere could be experienced by the bird inside, 
nor any change of temperature, for a certain degree of warmth 
was maintained, what time the pigeon was carried to the place 
of its release. . n , .... 

In this case the bird was taken outside Pans for several kilo¬ 
meters, and released at a spot that was foreign Ifpt—it had never 
beeri (here before, and it had not passed through any differing 
electrical and atmospheric current such as prevailed in space 
above. Twenty minute? after its release it was back at the loft 
in Paris.i, This experiment was repeated on no less than eleven 
occasions with different birds, and the distance from their lofts 
was increased up to 13$ kilometers, but the birds always found 
their way back; and so this hypothesis of the sense by which 
birds discovered their way was knocked on the head. 


Other instances mentioned include a cat that could 
open a closed door by turning die button ; 3 dog 
trained to hit a ball; a wild hare playing at soldier; 
another beating a tin platter. The cat, the dog and 
the monkey belong to the highest order of intelligence.. 
A lion showed its reasoning powers by opening ther 
lid of a box which contained the meat which it smelts 
A monkey was only once shown how a tricycle Worked, 
and has worked it since. The wild rabbit is more 
intelligent than the tame. 


THE WORMLESS WEST, 

And Its Four-Legged Plowman, 

The Century for June contains a most irfteresting' 
paper by Mr. E. T. Seton. He begins by stating that, 
the ordinary earthworms are not native to any parti- 
of America south of the Saskatchewan, %• %est of th£ 
Mississippi valley, exclusive of the narrow humid belt 
along the Pacific coast. According to 1 larwin’s theory; 
the worms are the makers of the black loam. But 
there is a fine stratum of humus in all parts of the 
country where there is moisture enough to produce 
annual vegetation. The black earth in Manitoba 
is from one foot to two feet thick. How,; 
then, is this loam produced in the absence of 
the indefatigable earthworm ? The work is done 
by many burrowing animals, but by far the moE|. 
important of these are the Geomyidae, or pocke#*' 
gophers. This is a sort of burrowing mole, which* 
forms tunnels from two to three inches wide by one* 
and a half inches high, about a foot from the surJacO.*’ 
They work night and day, summer and winter. Tb£$ 
writer has heard more than one Manitoba farmer 'sgj^j 
that he reckoned the yield was doubled when 
gophers had turned up the ground. From investm^ 
tions all over the region mentioned, the writer dtsfe- 
eluded that the gophers completely ploughed 
surface of the country— that is, turned it all over to* 
a depth of six or eight inches —at least once in two 


years. 

Darwin concluded that the earthworm in five years brings up, 
soil enough to cover the ground one inch thick, and that, pUjjfci’ 
fore, the result of its labour is of vast importance. I. tetSilb 
that the pocket-gopher does this in five months, ;.!t j&tes not sb:- 
it in the same way or so effectively, because the. 'earthwonajj| 
actually digests the substance of its ca#|iftgs ; iatjt 
that the pocket-gopher’s method answers, the purpose of 
disintegrating and mixing the dead vegetation with the soiL#l 
produce a rich and fertile black knot. , ; ■,*» 

Hence the writer describes fheVfKk^t-gopher ,a&- 
“ The Master Plowman of ur&A 


There arc several interesting t art 
man's Magazine on Isaac Watts as 
“ The Historic Outcry against the Bluestocking**, 
plea for Cowpcr. There is an alarming article 
fatness ’: its Discomforts and Dangers,” calculated 
the obese turn many a hair. The writer, N. ,E, 
Davies, has a remedy—dieting and exercise* 
alone being sufficient. Fasting he does not 
he would allow: abundant food to satisf . the S ^ 
is a highly interesting article both for the 
non-obesc. 


as 
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' ENGLISH MATERIALISM. 

.A J)E^tfNCXATION By Mr. H. W. Massingham, 
M&. Massingham plays the part of Savonarola with 
a vengeance in the trenchant article on “ The 
Materialism of English Life,” which he contributes to 
thi June Contemporary. English life, he declares, is 
jetrated through and through with a spirit of devo- 
lon to base things. 

OUR DEBASED JOURNALISM. 

Naturally, journalism shows the materialist spirit 
most plainly. Scores of English journals subsist 
•ertirely on the business of chronicling amusements 
and puffing the trades which live on their patrons, just 
as the Social papers fill their pages with pictures of 
pretty actresses:— 

'* A people that never cared much for education, bred in towns 
ami fond ofaprat, regards its newspapers as the handiest form 
of intellectual dissipation, cheaper, more varied, more amusing 
than the theatre or the music-hall, the recorder and appraiser of 
its pleasures, the unexacting companion of its leisure moments. 

VULGARISED AMUSEMENTS. 

• Society amuses itself vulgarly :— 

It is inevitable that the rage for amusement in a society 
necessarily vulgarised by great wealth should take increasingly 
unrefined forms. On the surface, indeed, there is refinement 
and to spare. The great public pleasure-houses that have 
sprung up all over London during the last fifteen years vie with 
each other in a certain rich sobriety of appointments. The old 
■glaring Victorian colours are gone. Their rooms and tables are 
tadorned with Horatian good taste—flowers, engravings, simple 
pottery, imitative but not aggressive styles of furniture. But they 
jvie with each other in the costliness and elaboration of their 
cookery and of the service accompanying these feasts. Extrava¬ 
gant feeding goes with extravagant dress. Women's costumes 
\Were never more fanciful, or more costly, or more frequently 
.changed with each petty division of the day of pleasure. The 
■two new amusements of smart society, with its scum of rascality 
icpd sensuality, iis depths of ennui and discontent, are “ bridge ’’ 
"Apd motoring. Bridge is a kind of meretricious whist, united to 
■^gambling element of some fascination, expiring and extremely 
•speculative. Motoring substitutes for the care and treatment 
And feeding of dumb animals —that is to say, for a puisuit in 
which, countless generations of men have found delight—the 
enjoyment of recklessly swift motion, coupled with high nervous 
- tension on the part of the driver and the passengers. Continual 
^UgC of place is, indeed, the special characteristic of the rich 
glishman. Idis •“Saturday to Mondays” are as fevered and 
Sjnj>ty as Iris, “Tuesday to Saturdays.” lie flits continually 
1‘lirtjm to country, from country to town, from moor to sea- 
V biking with him troops of servants, cooks, valets, housc- 
js, motorists. These dependent classes, who necessarily 
my democratic feeling among the workers from whom they 
,Je, live well, and .to some, extent share the pleasures of their 
fflters and mistresses,' But they are much harder worked than 
tieir predccesipri years ago, and their ever-growing 

tesli^'^th^lwCreasing helplessness and self-indulgence 

*’ by the same tendencies : 

get satirical drama of manners and morals 
reflective and imaginative literature 
f: Two dramatists, indeed, Mr. Bernard Shaw and 
.'have attempted, in their fashions, to hold up the 
their times. But both these writers happen to 
Highly agreeable gift of amusing the world, and as 
atmosphere is, in art, a trivial ’atmosphere, Mr. 

Birrie choose to write farcical comedies rather 
_ f torevive a real comedy of manners, or to speak 
afing directness of^jthe moral censor. There is not 



in English contemjkirary drama ahy serioag,picture oT English 
working-class life,, such as Tolstoy’s “ Power of Darkness, nor 
any Serious study of modern political and aopial types, such as 
Ibsen's'“League of Youth” and “ Pillars of*Society.'' Mr. 
Shaw’s “ Mrs. Warren's Professibn ” is a genuine moral drama, 
to which the Lord Chamberlain naturally refused representation, 
jud as the Press refused honour to Mr. Hardy’s great work, 
“Jude the Obscure.” 

The Church has equally fallen from its high 
estate :— 

Just as the id®! 1 °f the abolition of slavery did not proceed 
from the English Church, so the modern notion of substituting 
arbitration for war has come from a group of politicians and 
philosophical thinkers rathcr,than from the religious leaders. 

THE SURVIVAL OF IDEALISM. 

Yet Mr. Massingham does not admit that this 
Materialism is a necessary evil. In other countries' 
“ ideas, so far from being driven out of the field, are 
triumphing over the materialistic creed which was 
supposed to have supplanted them.” And France, 
which has given a free play to social and intellectual 
forces, holds a better. position i» the world than 
Germany, from which we * imported the Bismarckian 
tradition. The success of Japan against Russia is 
another triumph that mere bulk is not everything. 

, SPORT AT SANDRINGHAM. 

Badminton begins in its June number a series of 
sketches of Royal homes of sport with a paper on 
Sandringham, by A. E. T. Watson, who writes it with 
permission of the King. lie says that Sandringham 
is an ideal home of sport. After describing the 
stables, with their Derby winners, he says there are 
four weeks of shooting at Sandringham every year : — 

The best season ever known at Sandringham as regards 
shooting was 1896-7, the following being the details : —13,958 
pheasants, 3,965 partridges, S j6 hares, 6,185 rabbits, 77 wood¬ 
cock, 8 snipe, 52 teal, 271 wild duck, 18 pigeon, 27 various. 
There was a total of 25,397. Two notable days were November 
10th and nth, 1897, at Ehtcham and Appleton Farms the first 
day, Shernbourne Fields the second. The figures were : 190 
pheasants, 689 partridges, 29 hares, 2 rabbits, 2 various ; 94 
pheasants, 826 partridges, 64 hares, 3 rabbits, 2 various. There 
were nine guns, including his Majesty, H.R.IL the. Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg, the Duke of Sutherland,*thp*Earls of Rosebery, 
Albemarle, Fathom, and Clarendon, Lieutenant-Colon.;! A. 
Davidson, and Mr. Henry Chaplin. 1 

. In the head keeper’s room is a framed copy of 
verses inculcating wholesome maxims, two of which 
pay be quoted:— "■•,'* * 

Never, never let your gun 
Pointed be at anyone. 

That it may unloaded lie 
Matters not the least to me. 

You may kill or you may miss, 

But, at all times think of this: Jl 

All the pheasants ever bred 
% Won't repay for one man dead, ' 

This last quatrain might be tgjpn as a Royal motto 
for the reform of the Game Laws. It reads strangely 
in the light of the number of lives of gamekeejbers and 
poachers that have been sacrificed in the cult of the 
sacred birds. 
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"ROYALTIES IN PARIS!,; > 

• The capital of Republican France, according to an 
interesting paypgt by «Marie A. Belloc in the Woman 
at Horn, is a great centre of attraction to Royal 
visitors. If is one of their favourite matchmaking 
places:— 

Indeed, Pins has become, during the last twenty years, a 
great recruiting ground from Royal Cupid’s point of view. In 
these days princes and princesses insist on enjoying their share 
of the wood’s 'rojnance. They refine to acquiesce in marriages 
arranged for them by diplomats, and often an informal meeting 
between an eligible heir-apparent and a pretty Royal maiden 
takes place in the capital of Republican France. 

Such was the case with that most happy married couple, 
Prince and Princess Albert of Flanders. 

THE HOME OF EXILED MONARCHS. 

It is also their retreat in exile. The writer says:— 

Nothing in the world of romance is so strange as some of the 
meetings between Royal personages brought about by fate in 
this fair town of Paris. One such encounter took place some 
twenty years ago at theElysee ; Amadeus, the ex-King of Spain, 
noticed a stout lady staring at him very hard, and gradually it 
dawned on his horrogkstruck brain that this was Queen Isabella, 
whose vacant throne he had kindly appropriated ! With Italian 
grace he walked up to her, and bowing deeply, asked if he 
might have the honour of calling on her. Willi great cordiality 
-she assented, and the next day received him in her Paris home. 
But the point of the story is yet to come. On making her 
return visit Queen Isabella found herself ushered into a private 
f.ilting room at the Grand Hotel, where, in addition to the 
ex-King of Spain, she found Don Carlos and his first wife, 
Donna Margherita, who also happened to be calling on hint! 

Royal residents in Paris are said to lead very quiet 
lives, and to take no part at all in public affairs. They 
keep up no great state, and they are carefully shadowed 
by the painstaking Parisian detectives. 

An Irish Churchman tells in the Treasury how the 
new cathedral in Belfast came to be. Only five years 
ago the first appeal for £t 1,000 was made, and this 


7 



1 Py courtdsy of the “• Tre<isvry.'’] * 

The Completed Design of Belfast Cathedral. 

, , . t 1 1. 

mdttth % pbrtion of the fabric will be opened for public 
worship. The design, herewith presented, is not yet 
completed It was first intended to be a Gothic structure, 
but the style eventually chosen was Byzantine. 


INDIAN PRINCES AT PLAY, * 

A paper by the late Sir Edwin Arnold omthe 
pastimes of an Indian Prince appears in the Windsor. 
Since the Pax BrUannica abolished war, the Indian 
Prince has much leisure on his hands. Sir Edwin 
warmly approves Lord Curzon’s highsagacity and 
sympathy in opening an Indian Cadet Service to 
the Royal scions of India. He says many a nqble’' 
palace will see less of gilded discontent when its 
inmates are frankly admitted to fellowship with the 
best of our own officers. A variety of amusements 
for princely leisure are enumerated. Every Court h#S ; , 
its stud, chiefly drawn from the Persian Gulf. Polo; 1 
an Indian game from time immemorial, is sedulously 
pursued. There is a purely Indian game called diUh ; 
dandt*, an ancient kind of cricket. Of hunting, 
Edwin says: “ For twenty years and more I my* 
self have not killed any living «re£ture, and-’ 
never shall again.” But he regards pig-sticking of 
riding the wild boar with the spear as the crown 
glory of all venatics. There is also hunting with the 
cheetah, or hunting leopard, and tiger shooting. 
The old custom of setting wild beasts to fight each , 
■ other, or to fight with men, as in ancient Rome, is giving 
place to humaner and Western sports, such as 
wrestling, croquet, Badminton, lawn tennis, cricket 
and tent-pegging. He mentions that .Hindu and - 
Mohammedan ladies of high rank still preserve th#: 
closest seclusion from youth to old age, never showf '.t. 
ing their faces to any man excepting their husbands 
and near relations :— ■ * 

I had myself important business once to transact wRfcVjjt 
Mahratta princess, who claimed large estates and de»i(^.fe ; 
interest me in the matter. In a long interview l became Welt’ ;' 
convinced that a most intelligent, high-minded, and gracipij*- 
lady was behind the furdah, and our talk did not fail tob^tr 
fruit; but all I ever saw of her Highness from first to last 
two small toes, jewelled and stained with henna, incautl#j$j|fe; 
peeping from under the fringe of the curtain. 



Edinburgh at the Time of the Union. ‘ 

Sir Herbert Maxwell contributes to Blackwood a 
quaintly amusing paper on the past in the present, 
gested by a Bill which passed the House of Lords * 
session repealing upwards of two thousand AcfcSfetN 
Scottish Parliament, dating from 1420 to tyhy. 
refers to the pinching poverty of the nation which,; to) 
time of the Act of Union, allowed scant margiii fort™.., 
amenities or decencies of life. He, quotes the''tSJk'tt’U'iqf 
unflattering description of Edinburgh*^Otn the ** Jounsw 1 '^ 
to Edcnborough ” undertaken in iThJq^the English , 
barrister, Joseph Taylor. He says 1 

“Every street shows the nastiness <rf• "l 

excrements lyc in heaps. . . .1%‘i bfoflSMf ^ 

so offensive that we were forc’t to hold .qjfejMtees 
the streets, & take care where we trod fdir ngfrof dimrofa} 
shoes, & to walk in the middle at night, (bf fear bfwk 
on our heads. The Lodgings -are os nasty as 
wash’t so seldom that the dirt is thick eno’ to befj ' 
with a Shovell. * 


The chief features of the Realm are 
Johnston’s article on the Pigmy Races of ; 

Mr. Kirkup’s paper on Korea. y, (V 
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CONSTRUCTING THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
* ' ■ ' TUNNEL 

0 W; contains an article, by Mr. H. G. 
cher, full of interesting facts about the Simplon 
ijlway, and illustrated by a number of photographs, 
jjilfy i st, 1905, all being well, the Simplon Tunnel, 


By emptily of\ t“ deed W'an/t."j 

The Engine employed in the TunneL 

fcftirth Jpjercing the Alps, and the longest tunnel 
"‘y/trorW, is due to be opened. The following 
#ows the, .wprid’s - chief tunnels and their 



LENGTH. 


Just, bn 8 mites. 

.'i ll miles .. 

4 miles 624 yds. 


Dai l of Completion. 


Probably July, 1505. 

1870. 

M84- 


2,310 feet, as, compare^ 4^00.‘feet (Ariberg), 

4,298 feet (Moot Cents), Wd^SS feet (St. Gothard). * 
To its estimated cost of, ^i,8eo0Ob% 340,000 has 
recently been added. Instead of having one tunnel 
only, it wan from the outset resolved thSt it should 
have two tunnels, one for the up and the other For 
the down track, fifty-eight feet apart, and connected 
at intervals by transverse passages. Except for two 
short curves at the entrances, the tunnel is absolutely 
straight. IV iy 

THE COX str u c tors of the tunnel. 

1 The engineers of the tunnel are a Hamburg firm, 
Messrs. Brandt, Brandau, and Co., who began work 
in August, 1898, undertaking to complete within five 
and half years—a period which, through unforeseen 
accidents, had to be extended. Outside the portals 
of the works at each end is a long line of buildings 
with well-appointed dressing-rooms, hot and cold 
baths, etc., for the miners. 400 men and over are 
employed on the Swiss, and 6£>00 an the Italian side, 
all the miners being Italians. Work, except on a very 
few special days, goes on incessantly night and day 
in eight-hour shifts, year in, year out. The 
greatest care is taken of the health and 
comfort of the men. The tunnel having 7,000 
feet of earth above it, the temperature of 

the rock (exceedingly hard granite and gneiss) 
usually 90° F. and sometimes 131° F. 

“ The ever-increasing heat in the tunnel is the worst 
obstacle.” Work in such ^temperatures would be 
impossible but for arrangements being made for 
cooling the air by using spray and ire, by means of 
which the temperature is lowered to jo° F. A 
narrow-gauge light railway is laid in each tunnel, the 
engine exhausts its own smoke, and on starting the 
steam in the boiler reaches a pressure of 220 lbs. to 
the square inch, so that no staking is needed inside 
the tunnel. The drills ar^V.-driven by hydraulic 
pressure of 1,500 lbs. to the square inch. The 
power to drive them, in fact for everything,, inside 
and outside the tunnel, is obtained by harnessing 
the rivers and mountain torrents adjoining each 
portal, furnishing over 2,obo gallons of water ft 
minute. _ * 

The Right of Black Men to Vote. ' 

Mr. J. E. Boyle, of the University of Wisconsin, 
contributes to the Arena for May a short but powerful 
article setting forth the reasons which led him tp believe 
that it was a great mistake to give votes to the etnanci- 

S ated negro, and that he should be disenfranchised unit 
e has made more progress in civilisation. 

Negro suffrage to-day in the South is a complett 
nullity; despite the fifteenth amendment of the Afflericat 
Constitution, and the whole force of the Federal Govern 
ment, he does not vote. His one hope, according t< 
Mr. Boyle, is to turn away from political affaire toward! 
the industrial matters from whicn^the suffrage^ delusioi 
turned him. Mr. Boyle maintains . that-.iwgrjws hay 
been found unfit, even after years of frebdom, to’parti 
cipate in the high ftm^lons of administering a- Republi 
Government. 



ITIES OF THE SIMPLON'TUNNEL. 

for the gres,t length of the- Simplon 
its course is at a far lower altitude above 
that of a»y of the others, being only 
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ROW MASKELYNE TtJRNED CONJOROR. - 

The Young Mqm contains an interview with 
Mr. J. N. MasJjelyne, who is now leaving the Egyptian 
Hall, as too cramped for, his needs. and popularity. 
He started* life as a watchmaker in Cheltenham. 
From a boy he had been interested in conjuring, and 
saved up his money to buy a conjuring book in order 
to learn the secret of the goldfish trick. The secret, 
so-called, disgusted him as a palpable and ridiculous 
fraud. He never afterwards put apy reliance on 
conjuring books, but trusted to hisown original 



By eturUty of the “ Young Man." 

Mr. j. N. Maskelyne. 


working out of a thing. After starting business as a 
Matchmaker, he kept up his interest in conjuring, and 
uspd.to display his skill to his family and friends, but, 
had' no- thought of. a public career,. What brought 
him out was his exposure of the Davenpoft 
Brothers’ “ spiritualistic imposture." At one of 
their performances in Cheltenham, Mr. Maskelyne 
got up and told the audience that all they had 
done could be .done without the aid of spirits. 
When the spiritualists mocked, he pledged himself to 
do wh»t they had done. He accordingly got his friend 
Cooke to join him, and after proper time for prepara¬ 
tion, they performed in public just the same tricks as 
the Davenports hid done. There, however, he 
intended to leave the matter; but the landlord of a 
hotel at Tenby pressed him JO come over to show 
* dome of his tricks, offering hurra ^io note. Gradu¬ 


ally this same landlord got Messrs. Maskelyne arid 
Cooke to mak& displays at Swansea and Cardiff. * So 
finally they were launched on the career which has 
become so famous. Mr. Maskelyne mentions that 
he was using the principle of wireless telegraphy 
before Marconi was bom. For the secret of his 
levitation trick he has had offers of thousands pf 
pounds. 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENTS IN AMERICA. 

Mk. Elmendorf, the librarian of the Buffalo 
Public.Library, describes in the Ante/ican Review 
Reviews the work of an American public library in a 
paper which English librarians would do ysellrto read."; 
One feature is the open-shelf department. Thjk| 
consists of a large room containing eight thousand?; 
volumes of the best popular books, t<* which every 
citizen is free to come, read, and examine the books 
as he pleases. The books are selected in order to , 
attract the public and tempt them to read them. 
They are allowed to handle them freely, and take 
them away if they have library tickets. Not mom; 
than one volume to a circulation of five thousand la 
lost. Twenty thousand volumes are needed to keep?', 
eight thousand on the shelves, and each of these 
twenty thousand is on an average taken out twelve 
times a year. The collection represents current; 
books. The money loss is many times made up mi?, 
the saving of attendants’ salaries ; it costs about ope*,’; 
third as much to circulate books in this way as um ‘ 
the old system. The children’s departm 

administered on the same lines as the open 
room. They have their picture bulletins, their sp© 
hook-lists, and special collections of hooks in o 
tion with their school studies and their Sati 
morning story hour. In Buffalo there are 
btanch libraries and nine delivery stations, wbiclj? 
usually druggists’ shops. Thirty-nine public sc, 
are supplied with 693 class-room libraries.. The 
use of illustrative pictures is in the charge of .the 
school department. The library has more 
fifteen thousand pictures of this kind rum 
circulation. u ■; „ ( $|j 

No expensive pictures or photographs are used Oh 
their cost, but magazine pictures of interest' for theft 1 , 
or as illustrating something noticed, in'; t he schoc^,;«Ot;k'S (; ; : 



I- 



saved and mounted on manila boards, 
is not confined to the schools where'; 
libraries, but teachers front all; the sd 
both picture-room and pictures., ‘ J 
of pictures is not equal to'fhe 

In addition to the sCbi^Tib: 
twenty-five to fifty books are-*© 
station, and are Changed ©Very 
year 108 collections of books 
literary clubs, Sunday schools, charitable 11 
etc. The annual income of the' library 
sources is ^17,000 a year, and its annual 
of books for home use over one million 


ofial? pksrt 
hre' daastra , 
Invited to Use 
ts, ‘the supply 





annum. 
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;* ' ' A RECENT NOBEL PRIZE-WJNNER. 

'* Professor Finsen. 

In the Pall Malt Magazine Mr. Georg Brochner 
■writes oi “An Apostle of Light," Professor Finsen, 
who recently won the Nobel prize for scientific 
Professor Finsen, it seems, is still only 
^•-two. “His life hangs on a thin thread. Every 
Ijir he is growing thinner, though it is impossible to 
f&yVhat miracles his marvellous vitality and mental 
1 stamina may yet work.” He suffers, and has suffered 
for many years past, from affections of the heart and 
diver, as well as from dropsy:— 

Even if Finsen were not the world-famed doctor and scientist 
—by jnginct he is more of a brilliant explorer in the regions of 
science man be is a doctor—he, by reason of his personality, by 
■his views, as to the earnestness of which he has just given the 
most convincing proof, would be a most remarkable and 
interesting aman, imbued as he is with a fervent, idealistic, 
human radicalism, holding opinions that in some respects may 
be said to resemble those of Tolstoy. Finsen, for instance, 
almost seems to dislike money—not so far as his dear “ Insti¬ 
tute ” is concerned, but as regards himself and his family. 

A GENEROUS MODEST INVALID. 


It was with difficulty that he was persuaded to give 
only half the Nobel prize to the Institute known by 
his name, and the interest of the other half to his 
family. He is, and always has been, very poor, though 
private benefactors and the Danish Government have 
both lent him a helping hand:— 

,/ Even in his boyhood, light and the effect of light had a won¬ 
derful charm for him, and he very early noticed and studied the 
.influence of light upon animal life. He is a native of the Faroe 
ilglands, and passed his student’s examination at Reykjavik in 
Iceland, lands where the contrast between light and darkness is 
•TpOttuhlikely to be brought strongly home to an observant mind. 

I* Radical as Finsen is, he has the sincerest regard 
fpr the Danish Royal family, who have always been 
friends. Both the King and Queen of England 
visited him, as well as the 'German Emperor 
nmr the Dowager Empress of Russia. The Kaiser 
% reported to have said when he visited Finsen, 
|* ^ 1S , ma ? ou sht t° have a monument raised to him 
■ which must have been an embarrass- 

usMtt for one who, Mr. Brochner says, is 

dy^fttodest, has always preferred to keep in 
and bas a marked distaste for every- 
yburing of self-advertisement, 
aically for nearly twenty years past, he is 
' ‘a Jive with the greatest caution, his 
[»"y weighed. His temperature is 
Wid-yhe spends most of his time 
fc^JS^e anybody, even his own 
, he has not even been 

Institute,; which is only a few steps 

THE LIGHT CURE. 

Series have evolved, 50 to speak, from his 
a long process of thought and work. He 
gpcessful inventor, and one of his inven- 
Jwematite or hlood lozenges, are now 
^ "ries, the' considerable proceeds going, 
.Rjasen Iiastitute. 



Ib the year *893 he';.'!.#*; 

tbenuwof Ogfet, 'the eaMMe'idf iriddy 1 it of 

theddmikal toys that have the” 

skin, /$» red light or negative SqhX tjwttment has bean, 
adopted is numerous countne- with exwllaht results, E§df» 
especially for, small-pox, though also for '‘‘other - affections j it 
does not exactly cure the illness of small-peu^ but it does away 
with the most dangerous symptom, the secontaryfover, and its- 
outcome, the suppuration. > 

His positive light cure, curing terrible diseases of the skin,, 
diseases with which science had hitherto been unable to battle* 
by direct sgplfcation of chemical rays, is itself a most conserva¬ 
tive treatment; it* no sound tissue is hurt or damaged. Downdt 
and Blunt had already shown that light, more especially the 
chemical rays, can kili bacteria ; it was also known that light 
can produce inflammation of the skin. Finsen’s great discovery 
is the killing of the bacteria in the skin by light, or perhaps by the 
inflammation which the light causes. Perfect clearness has not 
yet been arrived at on this point, but Finsen is inclined to believe 
the latter. 

In his Medical Light Institute at Copenhagen 
there were last year 292 patients from all over the 
world; in all, 1710 have been treated there, and yet 
only seven years ago he could, not find a publisher in 
Germany. What he has done, however, he considers, 
as only the small beginnings of the study of the sun’s 
biological and hygienic qualities; and in order that 
his work may be carried on, he has insisted on a 
special “light" laboratory being attached to the 
Institute as a permanent section, where “light” 1 
researches are carried on by three young doctors. 

LONDON AS A HUSIC-CENTRE. 

In the May number of die North American Review 
there is an interesting article on “ London as a Music- 
Centre,” by Mr. Clarence Lucas. Mr. David Bispham 
adds a note in which he %ays:— / V 

What is an art-centre? Sufficient interest in’art among ta 
sufficient number of people whose work it is, as creators or 
exponents, to attract others like-folded as co-workers <er 
disciples, and so to form a nucleus oferrthusiasts whose influence 
carries a more than ephemeral conviction into the grtat world 
of Art. Weimar was such a mmfocentre. Florence in print¬ 
ing and Boston in literature holdsOnviable reputations, while 
Paris and certain cities of Germany are undoubted centres of 
dramatic and operatic art. 

The musical libraries and collections at the British and South 
Kensington Museums and the Royal College of Music are world- 
famed; indeed, all that is and has ever been in her history is; 
clearly prized, and belongs to England for ever, and London is. 
the Mecca of every English and Colonial mind throughout foe 
world. 

Mr. Lucas gives an array of facts to shoi£ : tfce- 
• importance of London as a music-centre, and both 
writers seem agreed that London, notwithstanding the 
existence of many other centres of musical activity, is. 
the great centre of the musical world; and it is for 
that very reason, says Mr. Bispham, that we have for 
two hundred years imported from foreign lands the- 
best talent among singers and instrumentalists. 

The balloon as photographer ig held by the Revi J. M. 
Bacon, writing in Macmillan's , to be. one most feasible 
and most serviceable development of the mOitaiy balloon.' 
A small balloon, without human occupant, suffices to lift 
a camera and its fitmp to any desired height, wfiea Jfc 

can be o berated electrically from helnw. ' ™ 
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^'UPSDING ’Jm' 




, . AW& 

‘ A CATHOUG? '" 1 ':'# 


1 „ • w ShiAKBaFEARE’a 

an article in tiie ^tine fbetnigktly, in whfcftvMr .}%:, S. 
Lilly attempts .# jparqve* Burt Shakespeare^ although he 
.may have c4>s^wl Protestant rituil^ ju*d ‘cere¬ 
monies, was at. heart aji adherent of theolder religion. 
Hr. Lilly sayfcthatinall Shakespeare’s works; there is 
only one piece of unquestionable Protestantism, and 
that is in Henry VII., where Cranmer is made to 
prophesy at Queen Elizabeth’s baptism^ * ; -; 

“ In her days every man shall eat in safety!'.'’^'t 1 ^ 
Under his own vme what he plants; add sin;-; ■ 

The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours; 

God shall be truly known-” 


SHAKESPEARE’S CATHOLIC HEROES. 

But nearly all authoritative critics agree that the scene 
in which this passage occurs is not Shakespeare’s at 
all, but an addition of Fletoher’s. Shakespeare him¬ 
self 

always mentions the Old Faith with a certain yearning 
fondness. In Henry *V. he gives us a well-nigh perfect type of 
a Catholic hero, all whose public acts bear a religious impress, 
“ who believes in Purgatory, in alms-deed’, prayer, fasting, pious 
foundations, as satisfactory works for the souls detained there ’’; 
and “whose Catholic faith and worship appear like the flowers 
of true devotion, not the weeds of superstition.” In Friar 
Lawrence we have “one of his kindliest creations.” “Tn 
‘Much Ado About Nothing,” 1 writes Mr. Knight, “it is the 
Friar who, when Hero is accused, vindicates her reputation with 
as much sagacity as charitable zeal. ... In ‘Measure for 
Measure’ the whole plot is ’carried on by the Duke assuming 
the reverend maimers and professing the active lienevolence of a 
Friar. In'an age when the* prejudices of the multitude were 
■flattered Ami stimulated by abuse and ridicule of the ancient 
ecclesiastical character, Shakespeare always exhibits it so as to 
command rtepect and affection.” In “ As You Like It,” “ an 
old religions man,” a hermit, it H by whom the usurping Duke 

ii . ‘ ’ ■*' was converted, 

■ > ■ Both from Ms enterprise, and from the world. 

■ In “ All's Well that Ends Well,” we find—more daring still 
—a tribute to one of the mpst beautiful and touching doctrines 
of Catholicism in the recognition of the power of the Blessed 
Virgin's, intercession, t 

' ! ", What angel dial) 

' '' ' '■ Bless this unworthy, husband f he cannot thrive, 

Uriles? her prayers, whom Heaven delights to lieai, 

• And loves to grant, reprieve him front the wrath 

Of greatest justice. 

fM;,‘ A CATHOLIC IN REAL LIFE. 

'u*S, ' 

|n “ Measure for Measure,” says Mr. Lilly, the 
of the play is strikingly Catholic. The whole* 
fable is informed by an idea quite alien to the Pro¬ 
testant mind. Carlyle was therefore right in account¬ 
ing. Shakespeare “ the noblest product of Middle Age 
Catholicism. 

And now, if from Shakespeare’s works we turn to the little 
that we know of his life, what does it tell us about his religion ? 
Not much. It is certain that his youth was passed amid 
Catholic influences, for there seems no room for reasonable 
.doubt that his father, was “a Popish recusant,” and suffered 
many things as such. In Mr. Gillow’s -“Bibliographical 
Dictionary, mention % made of a very ancient Catholic tradi¬ 
tion that he was "reared up” by an old Benedictine monk, 
Dom 'Htemws Cothbe, or Coombes, from 157a. This is the 
. mom probable as it would account, fob'the knowledge which he 
•possessed of things Catholic, and eifteially ofCatnolic philo- 
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sophy. That he was married in a Protestant Church, that hit 
children were baptised in a Protestant Church, and that he tms 
buried in a Protestant Church, proves nothing about his religious 
opinions or principles. There can be no question that thlsw 
who welcomed the change in religion and. those who detested 
it, earnest Protestants and zealous Catholics, resorted alike 
to the clergy of the Anglican Establishment, • during many 
years after the accession of Elizabeth, for baptism, marriage, 
and burial. 

The only positive statement as to Shakespeare’s religion tha|_ 
has come down to us is a note added by the Rev, Richatttf^ 
Davies, Rector of Saperton, in Gloucestershire, till tTpfl,’ to 
the biographical notice of Shakespeare in the collection' Q$<|hfi 
Rev. William Pullman; “He dyed a Papist." The precise 
date of this note wc do not know, but it was written sdbrtfejj 
quently to 1688—-more than seventy years after Shakcspeare*sfc| 
death. Nor do we know where Davies obtained the infi»m|f#!'Jg 
tion. All we do know is that he had access to some tnwtrC'.^ 
worthy traditions, since he was the first to njemion the^connac- / 
tion between Shakespeare’s clodpate Justice and* Sir*ThoHut*’,f‘® 
Lucy. Davies’ entry is probably what Mr. Halliwell Phillij 
has called it, “ the casual note of a provincial hearsay.” 

Mr. Simpson’s contention that Shakespeare's options wi 
Catholic, and “that, with such opinions, lie probably would*/' 
if he had the opportunity, die a Papist,” does not **.ua excessive. ' '■[ 
More than that we cannot say. 1 ■' 




QUEER FINDINGS OF THINGS LOST. , ; ,J 

Mr. Harold Macfarlane gives curious instances? 
of what he calls “The Serious Game of Hide and | 
Seek” in Good Words. In 1894, a married lady lost • 
her wedding-ring at Choppington Colliery, and three- 
years later it was found in the inside of a potato -, 
being prepared for the family dinner by the daughter?* 
of the loser. A Glasgow lady lost her wedding-ring 
at the Isle of Arran. Twelve months later, <$|||| 
succeeding visit to the same place, a farm ser 
engaged in crushing boiled potatoes for the 
discovered inside one of the tubers the identical 
that had been lost A son of the Master of'-, 
Holderness Hounds lost his watch while huati: 
a turnip field, it was found months later in? 
same field, which had in the interval been ploti; 
harrowed, and sown. An ancient silver watch 
found last February imbedded in ice in a sjkating’po: 
near Huntingdon. A Glasgow lady 1 
diamond in a shop. A couple of nu 
diamond was found imbedded in, the 
heel of her daughter’s boot, W&6 had; 
her in the shop. It had " 
roads without being injured.''/ 
lost a diamond valued 
Eight weeks later the coachman 
found it imbedded in a! patch of; 
thrown up by the adjon/of 
A snake ring dropped by*;,, , 

in a pond was found Seven y$ara? 
testing the depth of the pbrid/ ‘ 
and bringing up the ring wlth^ 
ment • A lady dropped a di; 
several hundreds of pounds oyer the 
in Dover Harbour. It was returned 
days later by a sailor, who, when di 
up the ornament from the bed of the sea. 



had been ’ 
in driving. 
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vWHO TiS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE DEATH OF 
JEANNE D’ARC? , 

Not thk Catholic Church, 

In, Le Corresfondant, the bi-mensual organ of 
French Catholicism, there is a lengthy historical 
articki by M. Dunand, designed to prove that in the 
tdi|L condemnation, and burning of Jeanne d’Arc 
IpilCatholic Church harl no real responsibility what- 
That responsibility, M. Dunand is at great 
Items to prove, rests on the head of “ les Anglais.” 
This is how be proves his case, which, though only a 


r 



■'.& - ■ -c 


xriivsamttgsmmmtamamm 
. * 


succouring a wounded English Prisoner 




? i&M 1 

i * ' 

.. ' = 

' ~ i ■ ..A^asi 


Student could criticise his argu 
airs a very good one. 
r^ it seems, is the occasion for 
of eertain disagreeable remarks 
vr . w , very fine for the Church 
and bhrned la Pucelle to be. catling 
1 ‘fig altars' to her. These remarks, 
ebus as regards Jeanne, and a 
die Church, have called forth 
oVatety collated article, 
ally judged and comfemned her 
—it was Bishop Beauvais. The 
ibmtyed Beauvais to do what he did ? 


* 5 , die 

following tklpe fcounts .^aSttw^ 0 h were wnaoubtifedly, 
guilty:— 'v ’■ 

(i> At the end of 1430 they anisea J^wuie' feJ be bought from 

J em ae Le*emboutg. {2) They rewired v iV *cejjse the captive 
eanne of heresy, and ordered Beauvais to propped accordingly. 
(3) They ordered Beauvais to conduct the trial, end Beauvais 
was proud of announcing the fact that he did so by order of the 
King of Englaad ; the English also paid for the cost of the 
trial and of Jeanne’s funerftjlpile. (4) It was by the express 
desire of ihe English Government that Jeailne’s trial was 
conducted Ut suri 1 a way that only one verdict was possible. 
(5) A-trial so .conducted Is obviously not to be considered an 
ecclesiastical:' ‘trial. (6) Pierre Cauchon, as Bishop of Beau¬ 
vais, in ho Wise engaged the responsibility of the Church, 
acting, as he did, privately. For his personal actions 
the Church cannot be held responsible. Why, then, did the 
Church not disown hint if they so disapproved him"? • Beauvais, 
moreover, to whose dioccsc Jeanne did not belong, could never, 
nave been her lawful judge. He was “ a judge without powers, 
an intruder, faithless to the Church, and a forger.” (8) Even 
although Beauvais followed the canonical procedure, “good 
sense and history ” reply that the Church was in no way 
responsible. The twelve apostles were never held responsible 
for Judas’ fault. (9) The Church avd its bead 'have never done 
anything approving directly or indirectly the judgment and 
Condemnation of Jearyie d’Arc. On the contrary, they have 
Condemned the trial absolutely. 

THE REAL JAPANESE., 

Mr; Clive Holland writes very sympathetically 
of Japan in the Worlds Work. He says,:— 


WWP- 


all the 

HgSife xweie’.'wnboubtifeilly, ( 


Meal Jeanne u be bought from 
-resolved 4@,%xpse the captive 
tauvats to propped accordingly. 


short of marvellous, the workSHw folk of -tfie' Land of the 
Cherry BlosSoitnttid Chn^santheihum are yet'- Ujisp^iltd in their 
Simplicity of life, and still retain in a great meashfe the elements 
of picturesqueness and charm which have causal 1 >ihexn in the 
past to form so interesting a study, for the traijelfedSa student. 

The era of Krupp guns vfeid 1 i5,oood0n,'?battbNWp*i - of 


“destroyers” and electricity, fctjS a 
Japan, and a powerful attraction foj( 
and official classes; but withal the w«jt 
and countryside know little of these,-tjjj 
mate die struc'tion of picturesque garde? 
looking trees, the supersession <jf“t 


fi(?n grip^ttpop 
^ tt ore higHly educated 

Mu dainty geish%^^ie 
iverish commerciil^US^it.Jr 
‘ tfnckily^ not yq^pwe: 
thin a measurable distance 


American “bar-tender,’’the rcignof'feverish commerciil^wity' 
in place of, artistic productibn* luckily^ not yajpfltime; 
Although we fear such things miy be ytflKin a measurable distance 
of time. j 

The people remain much the sagje—mdustrious.'painstakigg, 
frugal; with simple needs dnd equally Simple Ways of 
riiem. . What would the British workman say to receiving - 1 . 
or 4,d, a day as wages f What would he say to mainudtn$g a 
‘wife and three or four children upon Such a sum ? Yet therejure 
thousands of skilled labourers in the Mikado’s empire who £0 a 
good day’s work for such a wage, and are happy and contented. 
Nor are they in intelligence or skill inferior to their Western 
brothers of toil. In somethings they even excel them. It has 
been urged, and perhaps not altogether without reason, that the 
Japanese workman is somewhat lacking in initiative, but he is 

*_’ _i.u_ 1 1 . . j.a._ 3 :_i.-.i-i'-._ »*v«_ 


: A vivid sketch of mouritAineering in T ; Japan given 
-In Has.\ leisure ■ Hour , by 'Mr. ‘Walter WestOfi, w the 
.English Alpine -Clute He describes the, ardent' of. 

y KToWa Can t A SnW laaf Ivtffh Wkati Iia waalkStArl Ikft 


Kargane.San, io^jy ^et bigh. When he re* 
summit ha was eriVelaned in cloud. He “ vi 


summit he was eriVi 
mist, but missed the 
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w nrnmmmun fisher-folk. 

■Tb® Angl^y^^te^iagnjement, with its .relation to 
NewfouRiilaii 4 ^v^*iM!^liar interest titan, article by 
Norman Duncan rathe World's Work. H& writes very 
sympatheti«a«ffcf th&e brave fishermen wfei Spend their 
lives upon tBwtreaeherons sea ,* f ' 

The Newfoundland outporters aw’hardy, courageous, boldly 
adventurous, smoply lived, Godfearing, warm-hearted—a pliy- 
• sically splendid race of men. Cowards and weaklings have for 



a cowboy might say of his horiei , **! ? ffW' ,! toearly thro wed me that 
time.” The race is truly haidy aod »»«rMc<>tK.. It was John 
Butt, with nothing more than * broken collar-bone and a ’spht 
forehead to show for it, who survived twowild, snowy nights 
and a day'on a twenty-foot ice-pan, over wunut for many hours 
broke great seas, heavy with jagged fragments ss# ice 5 and it was 
a reckless Green Bay skipper who-let the wind blow the masts 
out of his schooner rather than reef her, because he had been 
told that his crew thought him “ nervous ”— a. mad sort r of 
courage, to be sure, but proof positive for all time that he Stow 
no coward. 1 • " k ■ 

TlUt HOOK-*Np-LIN*S, ; " 

The hook-aud-line fisherman hit* $ lonely; 
time of it. From earliest dawn, whifeitf 
night yet lies thick on the sea, until, 
storm or calm or favouring bret re he mi 
harbour in the dusk, he lies off shore, figj, 
—tossing in the lop of the grounds, ^ 
the waves to balk and the wina to ir"" 
warily, .while he tends his lines. The* 
no jolly companionship of the forecast le*! 
turf hut for him—no new geene, no hilarii 
adventure; nor has he the expectation oi 
proud return to lighten his toil. ' In' t! 
little punt he has made with his own han_™ 
he is for ever riding an infinite cxpaUMpjjj 
which in “ fish weather ” is melancholy $n*|' 
threatening^ or deeply solemn, as it 1 
chaiice—all the while and all alone ft™,, 
fronting the mystery and terrible unmenimp 
of the sea. It may be that he gives jijpj| 
over to aimless, rousing, or, 
happily, to pondering certain dark 
of the soul; and so it comes about tpiti * 
the “mad-house at Saint Johp's^Jteiifci ^ 
adequate to accommodate the pool|j 
whom lonely toil has bereft of. their aw?**®"— 
melancholiacs, idiots, and manki4i»'T®iB^® 
o’religion.” ' , 4 . 

Notwithstanding all, optimism 
everywhere on the coast. , Orica] 
man counted himself favoured. W 
men because he had for years' .biett 
afford the luxury of cream of tartar 


be Coast of Newfoundland. 

(From the picture by P. JHubert.) * 


four hundred years been the unfit of the place } they occur v of 
course, in the best regulated families, but do not long survive, 
for exposure kills off the weaklings, and in the midst of many 
;dangers the cowards lose their lives. Children learn to soil a 
punt at six or seven years old, and at every age they wee 
encouraged to* play at the highly dangerous game* (called 
“Copying”) of pkecing about on floating ice j the skill acquired 
in leaping from qnefiuving block to another would make 
the trumpeted river-driver iook like a blundering child. . As men, 

. they Blow their punts as intimately as a cowboy knows his 

.. #tg } n a gai e| «*| {bought 

. the same' uucottcem that 

* r , 1 1 , 


. luej atuun iuc«i puiuo as luuutau 

t horse) and they will say of theiir 
- she’d pot live through it, ,t’ day,*’ n 


another, a brawny giant, 

* keying a disposition, so, 
happy that he had come to « 
heart, as his besetting sin. , 
offshore gale puts an endtp. 
ing; sometimes it is 
timesaa big wave, s< 
mist, more often long 
shipped water and sc 
sleetyoff-shortgale, 
a sunny, windless .day, 
thirty men off; Trinity 


night; . 

“civil" 
puff, .uwde 
that made. .. . 

Duck Cove apd 
Often.bowever, 
fishes his eighty years bf lifc,.apd ( 
fully as he has lived;knd 
past me labom, now,” he w 
waits. “ But believe me, tur,”)»add: 
achievements, “ I’ve cotched a tie pi 
lime 1” 

. 11 ■ . 

“ London Children as Flower* . 
an interesting account by Albert . Larking 
Strand of the way in winch a church in * 
distributes bulbs, and glasses’ early in 
offers prises at the exhibition in spring.. 
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$ A MODEL CRECHE. 

Mr, Herbert Vivian in the Strand describes a 
odd baby fafm or crfeche seen by him in France, 
he institution is there most useful, and most 
imirably 'Organised. In France, more than else- 
here* married women of the lower middle classes 
eiifr’tiiie habit of going out to work during the day, 
crfeche meets a great need. As soon as the 
aft&is received he is passed on to the bathroom, 
Ipb is very popular with the children. The writer 
Is the romantic story of a little boy whom he saw 
Ibis bath:— 




qm .. 

' chronicled: 
'infant prince' 

, ..a by week all 
* Oae <Sf the most 


A 11 _ 

entered*— 

Every symptom, every 
with surprtsing jccuracy. Even 
could not 'coixmfat& more patient all. 
the facts are ckiftfully entered in big 1 
important entries concerns ,jfee chitdrm’s weight, which is 
watched as diligently as thOijgh they Were prise oxen, jockeys, 
or professional pugilists. . ^ v ^ 

A staff of wet-nurses t^^pt on the premises, but 
generally; bottle is wed. Those mothers who 
ndkW^lftP)' children never have difficulty in 
inducin^mdr■; children to go home with them, but 
in the ca«s bf pthers there is “ a very general distaste 
to exchange the comfort and attention of the crfeche 
for a home that is probably rough and unsavoury.” 


g On thedoorslepdf an apothecary’s 
Mhjt, h|t|#starved.' and almost inani- 
|inistj|lr*d irestoratives, and was about 
when a friend of his concierge 
' tlywgh she had already four children 
'•large, number for France, Hitherto 
j^yorky but an 1 extra mouth to feed 
lakes, her.way every day to slave at 
> enable her to carry through this act of 

♦ 

son of a well-to-do tradesman, 
give her time tp the shop. 


IF FRANCE WENT TO WAR. 

In the Revue des Deux Mondes Colonel de la 
Panouse, whom some regard as the cofhing Kitchener 
of France, discusses the present state of the French 
army, and incidentally he gives some interesting 
particulars of how his country would meet the financial 
strain of a great war. 

Each individual in France, according to statistics, 
pays something like fourteen shillings each year 
towards the upkeep of national defences, that is the 
army and navy; but there is nowar chest As there is in 
Germany, and if France went -^b war she would have 
to rely, in the first instance, ori the Bank;, of Fiance. 
So good has always been the credit of ? this, national 
institution in the markets of the workL-that - even 
in the darkest' days of Frencft>xi<Ap,:;/WAs' 

always worth its faoe;‘''^ipHS,' ' la , 

Panouse considers that in, these mifeffla days rio war , , 
can last for any considerable at fj£(tst»’he 

prudently adds, no war carried Otiv in Europe itself. 
The battles of Gravelotte and of,'Sedan were awful 
in their slaughter, but the lpss;i6f.; t life then 
nothing to what it would be’iiiBSff?' “ ifew 'engineFpf 
destruction are being invented 1 every day, and'the 
wars of the future will have a terrible effect on 
vanquished and victor; the unready country, howssye^ 
glorious her past record, will have to take a. lpwet^ 
place among the nations ; not to her will be giveAthe “• 
chance of recovering lost ground. „ 

• U a country is to be ready to defend itself, every 
able man should be something of a soldier. This is 
the deliberate opinion of one of the greatest modem 
military experts. He deprecates the modem theory, 
now rather gaining ground in France, that the army 
should be a thing apart from the nation at large. 

The best fifty books for Sunday reading is the subject 
of a rather daring symposium in the .Sunday at Home, 
There are suggested lists from two’or three persons, 
including Dr. Monro Gibson and Archdeacon Sinclair. 
The castor takes ' the occasion to start the Sunday 
Reading Guild.. t 

iJ&L ' ■ ' vX ' : ' ' " 
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, To tile 
contributes 
“The Tu: 
tains that the 
are limitless# .but/ 


. TURBINE. f 

^Reviews Mr. A. Warren 
illustrated paper' entitled 
ew # £ra of Steam.”/ - He main¬ 
's come 1 to stay. Its applications 
special service is for driving 


electrical generators whether afloat or ashore. 

Already it is World-Wide in its application, > 1 $ is working's! 
the De Beers mines in Africa to the extent of 2,000 kilowatts. 
It is driving passenger yessels on the Clyde and ,the /English 
Channel. The Allan Line is building a,large ftireine steamer 

r. _ .1___\—,_ n_ . tu. 


for the mail service between Great Britain l ip 8 $ 
two new 25-kndt Cunarders are to be turbine 


The 

There 



, ' v.l 


Comparative ■Qbtla’of Turbine and Reciprocating 
Engines. > 

1 , (The! outline shows ooo of ths nswest vertical reciprucatinR engines, 
-liMtoting a Parsoijstujrblne-gansrator unit of the same capacity.) 
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, will be 60,000 horse-power in each ship. The highest- 
powered steamship ever built heretofore is the Kaiser 
Wilhelm II., of the North German Lloyd. This vessel 
has reciprocating engines of 40,000 horse-power. The 
significance of the Cunard departure mast lie apparent t® 
everyone. And the comfort of ocean travellers will be vastly 
in&eased by the absence of the vibrations caused by pistoq 
engines. The newest ocean-going steam yachts are turbide- 
driven. Turbine torpedo-boats are no longer novelties.. The 
great naval powers are still experimenting, but merchant ship¬ 
owners have gone far beyond experiment, and manufacturers in 
all countries are installing turbines as fast as they can get them. 

“ A Lady’s Dash for Lhasa ” is the title Mr. Charles 
Ray gives in the Sunday Magazine to the effort ma.de by 
Miss Annie Taylor, of the Inland Mission, in 1893, to 
penetrate to die capital of Tibet. Her aim was to open 
up the country to nmsionary effort. She was exposed to 
all manner of hardships, including bivouacking in the 
freezing nights. She has since formed the Tibetan 
Pioneer Mission, and is now on the line of communication 
to.■the British.Expedition.' . 


in the Reviews.- 

FREE TRADE AND IMPERIALISM. 

Mr. St. Loe Strachey has anelaborate article in 
the Monthly Review on “ Free Trade, the Foundation 
of Empire. He points out that doting the time of 
Colonial Preference the unity of the Empire was not 
regarded as desirable by English statesmen :— 

For example, Lord Beaconsfield, writing in 1832, told Lord 
Malmesbury : “ These wretched colonies will all be independe^f 
in a few yeare, and are a millstone round our necks.” The Duke 
of Newcastle declared that he should see a dissolution of the 
bond between the Mother Country and Canada with the greatest 
pleasure. Sir Henry Taylor wrote : “ As to the American 
Provinces, I have long held and have often expressed the 0ph)$£| 
that they arc a sort of damnosa hereditas Even Lord Sal&bwtlf 
when Lord Robert Cecil, said in the House of Commons I 
“ it might be fairly questioned whether it bad been wise . 
nally to colonise the Cape and New Zealand, and wkjgScr, Jjj^ 
ing back on all the results, we have been repaid for‘the 'jf 
cost and anxiety which they had entailed." 

“WAS/ LUTHER INSANE*”* 

The Dublin Review publishes under this title;! 
paper by Miss J. M. Stone. She quotes from 
Catholic humanist, Cochlasus, that in his mori 
period Luther “ appeared to the brethren to be 
strange humour, the result, they thought, either of 
bolical possession, or in consequence, of a tendency 
epilepsy." Once during Mass Luther fell down; 
the midst of the choir raving and writhing, 
shrieks. His alleged fights with the devil are addi 
In the Wartburg he was tormented by “ a thous 
Satans,” and declared the place was full of cub' 
demons. Miss Stone says : “ In the realistic 
in which he describes these encounters 
latent probability in the view that his braih,'; 
very well balanced, deprived gradually OLifa i< 
food and fed with the gloomy, hopeless 
fatalism, became really diseased.” The P 
Hausrath ascribed Luther’s mental 
vulsions or cranfps of the main arteries^ 
doses with the query, “ May not the 
of the case lie in the term mental aberration? 

These remarks by a Catholic w; 
down to anti-Protestant prejudice. 

Quarterly Review Mr. E, -E, K< 

Reformation, shows how Pi: =. 

views of the great movement fri 
He says the Reformation Wasy*,: t :ip 
ment, and Luther and his f$ba *’ * 
been men of England, of 
with the peasants and their grie 
refers to Luthers furious:den 
peasants in revolt. - 
the rebels like dogs*, 
fell in the bloody J 

“ He had begun with aholy 
and in 1540 he gave a secret 
of Philip of Hesse, an^yrhen 
denied all knowledge of the 
fronted Jwith proofs, he defended! 
language worthy of a Jesuit . ‘ The sea 
said, ‘ must for the sake, of Christ’s 
‘nay, 
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POETRY AND MUSIC. 

Beethoven and Goethe. 

*In the May number of Velhagen und Klasing's 
Monatshefte, Professor Eugen Sachsse, of Bonn, 
devotes an article to Beethoven and Goethe, and tells 
the story of the composer’s meeting with the poet, 
whidh'took place at Teplitz in 1812. 

• BETTI IN A VON ARNIM. 


; Beethoven’s first connection with Goethe was due 
(Up Bettina Brcntano (afterwards Bettina von Arnim), 
friend of Goethe’s. In 1810 she was staying in 
Vienna, and she made it her business to call on 
Beethoven. Her impressions are recorded in a series 
of letters* to .Goethe, published under the title of 
Correspondence of Goethe with a Child.” She had 
been warned that Beethoven was shy and that it was 
.extremely uftlibely that he would enter into a con¬ 
versation with a strange girl, but she summoned up 
her courage and appeared at his house unannounced, 
and gave him her name herself. She was kindly 
received, and Beethpven, who had just finished 
his setting of “ Kennst du das Land ? ” offered to sing 
the song to her. He even sang another song of 
Goethe’s, which he had recently composed. In the 
course of the conversation he complained that the 
Vfprld did not understand music at all, while to him it 
tfas as a higher revelation, the sum of all wisdom and 
qB philosophy. 

■ After this initial visit, Bettina and Beethoven saw 
each other almost every day. During one of their 
walks together they happened to talk of music and of 
Gpetlie. In the evening Bettina recorded the conver¬ 
sation, and next day read it aloud to Beethoven, 
lifter making a few slight corrections, he was satis- 
that it should then be sent to Goethe. In 
Inference to Goethe he had said that Goethe’s poems, 
scause of the subject-matter as well as the rhythm, 
(.had a great effect upon him, and made him long to 
set them to music. Bettina was requested to speak 
of him apdihii . music, and to tell Goethe that 'if he 
‘Beethoven’s symphonies, the com- 
pie poet would agree with him that 
' 'the only spiritual way to a higher 

seen, Goethe, like many another poet, 
Etjowtedg&riftd no real, appreciation of music, 
(rCoh-espondernce with Carl Friedrich Zetter, 
lem, :six volumes.' The meeting so 

" sven did’ not take place till 

iven saw a great deal of each 
a letter describes a few of the 
yrith their intercourse, and gives 
“them froto Beethoven himself. 
Beetbdvte ; play have coloured 
occasion he played to Goethe, 
iWas : received with rib sign of 
to have exclaimed; “ Sir, I 
»ul" 
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Beethoven, it is perhaps needless to add, was keenly 
disappointed in his experiences with Goethe. He had 
hoped for so much from the meeting, but the only 
result was that Goethe was filled with astonishment at 
Beethoven’s talent, and. after this time he took no 
further notice of Beethpven, In 1822, Beethoven 
dedicated to Goethe his music for “ A Calm Sea and a 
Prosperous Voyage,” and . he sent the poet a copy of 
it; but no'reply ever came. In 1823, Beethoven 
wrote araih. He had finished his great Mass, and was 
asking ror'Subscriptions to enable him to publish his 
work. He hoped that through the kind offices of Goethe, 
the Grand Duke of Weimar would become a subscriber, 
but again there was no answer. Goethe simply could not 
understand such greatness as that of Beethoven, nor 
could he ever realise how much he owed to Beethoven. 
What a personal meeting failed to accomplish is amply 
compensated for by the perfect harmony resulting from 
the union of the sister arts of poetry and music. So far 
back as 1790 Beethoven had beglm to'compose music 
to Goethe’s songs, and from 1808 onwards we have a 
whole series of them. Greater than these, however, is 
the overture, with incidental music to “Egmont,” 
composed in 1810. Every time this music is per¬ 
formed, concludes the writer, we are in doubt whether 
to award the palm to the poet or to the musician. 

• . Beethoven in his Letters. 

In La JRcvue of April 1st there is an article by- 
Emil Faguet entitled “Beethoven Chez Lui.” It is 
a notice of Beethoven’s Letters, translated into French 
for the first time by Jean Chantavoine.. Beethoven 
wrote little. “ Writing,” he says, “ was never my 
business. I often reply in my head, but as soon 
as I try to commit my thoughts, to writing I often 
throw down the pen because I am riot in the mood to 
write what I fed.” In bislettefs, consequently,. 
Beethoven does not appear t« advantage. He aid' 
not write, as many others have done, because he felt 
the necessity of talking in a'friendly and cardialway: 
to someone. He only wrote when he’ was .angry 
and when he .would complain, or recriminate, or 
scold. The best side of himself he reserved for his 
conversation or for his Own heart. It is therefore 
necessary to modify the impressions which the letters 
rimke on us by the biographies of Schindler, Wasi-' 
liewski, and others. The letters contain no confidences 
of'Beethoven’s about himself as an artist, or disserta¬ 
tions or even reflections on music. The collection is. 
not without interest, however. 

“Yorkshire Coast and Moorland Scenes,” painted 
and described by Gordon Home. This new book of- Mr. 
Gordon Home’s does not attempt to cover the whale of 
Yorkshire, but it contains the author’s impressions of 
much of the coast-line and some of the moors and vales 
of the north-east portion of the count?—Whitby, Redcar, 
Scarborough, the Esk Valley, the Cleveland. Hills, the 
Skelton Valley, Ri^vaulx Abbey, etc. The illustrations, 
which addLso much to the attractiveness of the work, are 
reproduced in colour. '(Black. Pp. 148. 7s. 6d. nett.) 
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Progress of Applied Science. 


• THE MNfSH MITRAILLEUSE. 

While the King was in Denmark on his recent 
visit, he was given an opportunity of inspecting a new 



t'hotogyajfk by Aagaarj.i 

The Danish Mitrailleuse prepared for Transport. 

f 

invention of a Danish officer. This enables the 
principle of the Maxim gun to be applied to the rifle, 
thus adding enormously to the mobility of such 


quick-firing artillery. The illustrations show the 
methods of carrying the gun and the mitrailleuse its 
action. Should no unforeseen limitations crop up, this 
Danish invention may well mark a great revolution in» 
modern warfare. 

A FLOATING THEATRE. .■ ; 

Perhaps the most interesting of new vessels plying;; 
the Ohio, Illinois, and Mississippi rivers, says A- 
writer in the Scientific American, is one .built upon aft 
extensive scale for use as a floating theatre. Tb^* 
seating capacity is for i,ooo people, and there aMS$ 
boxes for the elite and a pit for the .orchestra, ^ifei 
addition, the vessel is sufficiently large to admiroff 
numerous slccping-rooms for the actors, the deck**; 
hands, and all those connected with either the show 
or the boat. The entire force numbers forty. Oft 
the steamer which tows the floating theatre, besides- 
the boilers and engines, there is a complete electric 
light plant, a kitchen, and a dining-room. 

In view of the fact that the long water route of the., 
floating theatre carries it into the warmer portions of. 
the South, the season for the show does not close up, til 
late in the southern winter. The entire route cot%s 
prises 2,500 miles. The boat starts at Pittsburg am$ : 
visits the towns of the coal miners and steel workers-* 
along the Monongahela River. Next it returns 
goes down the Ohio, to the Kanawha, thenc&>» 
Cairo, and later up the Illinois River to Ti * 

Then, after going back to the Mississippi, the „ 
slowly makes its way in the direction of New 
The idea of a flpating theatre is not exactly new|||»|| 
the extensive scale upon which it is being caMed^ll 
and the fact that it is the drama ihstead of?tl!s4 
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The Danish Mitrailleuse in Action. 
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vaudeville programme that is being presented, 
attract unusual attention to the boat. “ Faust” is the 
production which has been presented this season. 

Along the route of the floating theatre, the towns are 
often but ten or fifteen miles apart. Therefore the 
jumps of the boat and its company are not long ones. 
Op the upper deck of the steamer is a calliope. 
Long before the theatre reaches the town in which it 
& toe show the sounds of this instrument may be 
heard. The idle population of the river towns at 
ipnce begins to assemble on the wharf. As the 
(Iteamer comes within a few hundred feet of‘the 
dock the calliope is silenced and a brass band 
strikes up a familiar air. The crowd on the 
wharf then grows larger. Many are there awaiting the 
first opportunity to secure reserved seats. When the 
boat touches the wharf the sailors, some of whom 
later are transformed into actors, make the vessel 
fast and pift the gang-plank in place. The scenery 
is arranged, and the orchestra rehearses while the 
cook is preparing the next meal in the kitchen. 
The people come aboard and select their seats. 
At night the theatre is brilliantly lighted by electricity, 
and a search-light flashes over the surrounding terri¬ 
tory. The entertainment lasts about three hours. 


A STEP IN NEWSPAPER DISTRIBUTION. 

Thk Times, following the example of the Daily 
Paper, is inaugurating a house-to-house delivery ; but 



Ijiltsijspsd Automatic Machines are in use in 
WWrfta for thp Supply of Newspapers by the 
, final Coin-in-the-Slot Method. 

’ >• 

. ftewsphpers have gone even further, and 
mfcfwraOTK^fH^ri.popies automatically from coin-in- 




LIGHTING BY ALCOHOL. 

1 Ghttrale de Chimie (Paris) Professor 
i Sets, forth the advantages of lighting by 
advantages, he declares* are twofold. 


would be an advantage at certain 


rlEWS. 


season?! only) is that alcohol develops less heat. The 
other advantage is that an alcohol lamp develops 
less carbonic acid gas*, By the combustion of ioo 
grams of alcohol, 163 grams of carbonic-acid gas are 
formed: 100 grams of petroleum in combustion 
develops 312 grams of carbontc&cid gas. The 
petroleum lamp poisons the atmosphere very much 
more quickly than the alcbhol lamp. 


, FIGHTING THE FIRE IN SKYSCRAPERS. 

The ever-increasing growth upwards of the build¬ 
ings in -the great American cities has necessitated a 
speciallystem of water-supply in case of fire. There are 



Fire Test in a New York Skyscraper. .Salt 
Water from the River being pumped through ,, 
the Stand-Pipes in the Building. f:. 

t* ' \ 

buildings untouchable even by the high water-towers 
in use in the American fire brigades. Under the 
latest system all the windows are lined with water- 
'pipes perforated to allow of water being sprayed 
simultaneously all over the surface of the building. * 

A summary of the progress made in the use of 
acetylene up to the beginning of the 'present year 
appears in Le Monde Illustrl (Paris). Heretofore, 
says this journal, there have been misunderstandings 
on the subject, and ungrounded prejudices against 
lighting by this gas. There is no reason, this journal 
continues, why its generation should be regarded gs 
dangerous. A few simple principles must be observed, 
such as the proper proportion of air in the. Same— 
that is alL - 
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HOW WARSHIfeS Ci&N COAL 
AT SEA. 

Mr. Her|ert Q Fvfe writes in 
a recent number of tlje World's 
Work o» this ^udstion, one which 
is all-important to Russia at the 
present moment if she really intends 
to send out her Baltic fleet to the 
Far East:— 

The method of operating is as follows : 

The battleship takes the collier in tow; 
this is done ii> rough weather by means of 
buoys attached to pass-lines, which are cast 
over the stern of the battleship and picked 
up by the collier, which then makes fast 
the reeving lines which are attached to the 
towing-hawsers, and these are in turn hauled 
on to the battleship and made fast. As 
soon as the towing-hawsers are adjusted 
to the right distance, about 400 feet, the 
main cable is hauled on to the battleship, 
the main slip-drum engine paying it out 
as required, and missed through the guide- 
post and made fasP to the main-mast on the 
battleship. In general practice the tail end 
of the cable is always carried by the battle¬ 
ship and simply shackled to the end of the 
cable which is passed across by the collier. 

Next, the tail-block through which the 
traversing ropes are passed is run across from the collier and 
made fast on the battleship, when the traveller is loosed from 
the masthead and everything is ready to commence coaling. 

The official trials took place recently before the Admiralty 
officials, under the direction of Captain Wonham, R.E. J luring 
the trials, which lasted for several hours, the average rate of 
working was about forty tons an hour. During more recent 
trials of the same apparatus' in the Mediterranean with the 
Channel Squadron, a maximum rate of over sixty tons an hour 
was reached. It is evident, therefore, that if the Russian vessels 
arei properly equipped, the necessity for coaling at sea will not 
prevent them frora rettching the Far East. 



Coaling at Sea by means of the Temperley Transporter. 


aid to the wounded is that the bearers and surgeons 
are almost certain to be shot down in the very act of* 
doing their work. The armoured motor, with wi.ng »4 
which spread widely on either side, is able to offer 
the bearers and attendants security from the bullets,;' 
being encased in armour of sufficient thickness. ’ k 


A HUMANITARIAN MOTOR-CAR. 

The range of usefulness of the motor-car extends 
day by day, and now we see it finding its way on to 
the battlefield to succour the wounded and dying. 
The great difficulty at present in the rendering of first 







IS SALT INJURIOUS TO THE STOMAt 

Further discussion of the benefit dr ‘ 
salt in food appears in the Revue Scientifique (Faris)y 
being a report of the proceedings of a recent me#^ 
of the Biological Society of France, pne df r^ 
members, M. Linossier, has come to 1 the-'" conclj|$‘ 
that, while salt in moderation is good for 
stomach and often absolutely necessary, it t>yjgfct to 
be taken, apart from meals, in much the same'way 
a medicine. He bases his judgment pn the v ■* 
ficial digestion proceeds in thepneseneeof 
salt. 



The First Aid Irel Motor which wm tested at Bisley 
on May 17th. 


SANITARY BENEFIT OF ELECTRICITY. 

A FULL report of the Eleventh 


gress of Hygiene, which met rtf ’Brussels iasf ?$e^ -, 
tember, is published in the Revue '$$$tifique (Fans), i 
in which softie interesting infoub^pat! is. :' 

ceming the benefit from the usft re^' ekctricj^fV 
motive power and for lighting i» r .|p L 
According to a paper read at the? j! 
duction of electricity has had gredt hyi 
upon the general health, but partiemafty 
health of the workmen employed uptm 7 
works, and very especially in the market® ? 

The replacing of the horse-car line byt’ 
system has been of incalculable L 

























The Reviews Reviewed. 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

The Jane number of the American Review of 
Rev/ews is very strong in special features. We 
extract elsewhere from the articles on the Auto- 
WOmfc in Business, the Future of the Turbine 
a'frfjiwe Working of a Public Library. There is a long 
and' copiously illustrated article on the Cossacks by 
Lieutenant Boer. Mr. C. C. Adams writes on “What 
f an ley used to see accomplished in Africa.” There is a 
rief sketch, illustrated, of Maurus Jokai. President 
Thwing writes sensibly upon sending a don to college. 
Mr. W. B. Shaw writes on the Jubilee of the University 
of Wisconsin. But as usual the most important and interest¬ 
ing sectiofi of the Review is that in which Dr. Shaw sum¬ 
marises for the world at large the progress of events, 
anonth by month, in the United States and elsewhere. 
This monthdie^leals in detail with the prospects of the 
various candidates for the Presidency on the Democratic 
Slide, and for the Vice-Presidency on the Republican. 
He also devotes considerable space to a discussion of the 
interesting question of the moral responsibility of a 
telegraph company which collects and sells racing news 
for the purpose of facilitating gambling. Dr. Shaw 
speaks but on this ‘ subject with uncompromising direct¬ 
ness. The Directors of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company must writhe in this merciless pillory. 

THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS FOR AUSTRALASIA. 

The March number to hand contains, as its special 
Australasian feature, an admirably illustrated article dc- 
' scribing the celebration of the centenary of the fouuding 
-Of Hobart in Tasmania on February 22nd. The chief 
event was the laying of the foundation-stone of the new 
mtblic library by Sir Arthur Havelock. To this library' Mr. 

, Carnegie has contributed ,£7,500, but only one American 
. flag was visible, and no American airs were; played. Mr. 

■ Carnegie in Tasmania is only recognised as a Scotch- 
in. There is a brief paper on the visit of Dr. Clark, of the 
tristian Endeavour Society, to the Australian Colonies. 
Australian caricature is well represented. The chronique 
of Australasian progress deals with many of the most 
important questions that confront the nations at the Anti- 
^podes. 'Hie editor demands the adoption of a bold policy 
* 'Stateiiuded immigration supplemented by the adoption 
'andsystem similar to that established in New Zea- 
, The New South Wales Commission on the decline 
tie: birth-rate recommends that the Churches should 
WOtk to devise some means of shaking up the 
Jhjg ptmsciences of married people.” More children 
n , 'jbqtpfort is, however, not likely to become a 
ftriratehtyord, in Australia. The Police Com¬ 
bers of the ■ various Australasian States have, 
it*,, JbqjStt..foolish enough to recommend the 
'■[%>? ^system pf' State* regulated pro- 

.. .ftTWO** A^ttnetttal plan. It is astonish- 

j.|i$rawteni 5 €'policemen cling' to the 
infallible remedy for every 
wwwkjtf. $,give more power to the constable. 
-JUmI and;' the doctor join forces in 

sacrifice of morality and of justice; they 
%riFapt tb their jaj^jsment a proof of infallibility, 

that battlb wak'.fottPb'hat twenty years ago in 
arljtnd, and these Australian FoKce Commissioners are 
ind the times. ' 


THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 

The June Independent opens with bur anonymous article 
on “The Reform pf-Taxation,” in which the writer 
demands the alteration of the Income Tax system on the 
following lines■ 

The objects of the Income Tax reform should be, first of all, 
to ease the burden on small incomes, secondly, to make the 
graduation perceptible up to incomes of a thousand or two 
thousand a'year ■; .thirdly, to impose higher rates of payment on 
very large incomes; and, lastly, to tax earned income, or that 
part of the income which is earned, at a lower rate than that 
part which is unearned. 

LESLIE STEPHEN AS A WALKER. 

Sir Frederick Pollock contributes some interesting 
reminiscences of the late Sir Leslie Stephen, of whom, as 
a walker, he says :— 

For a good many years I walked with Stephen in England, 
when he ruled a body called the “ Sunday Tramps ” with an 
absolute and beneficent patriarchal government. Only once or 
twice in several scores of walks have °I kruArn him to make a 
mistake. He had a map, of course, but he very seldom looked 
at it after starting. I remember one brilliant example outside 
our regular walks, when he guided a small party straight across 
country from the Land’s End to St. Ives, at a pace that would 
have heen respectable on a highway. The Striking feature 
about Stephen's walking- perhaps a little uncanny to those who 
toiled after him in vain—was that he never looked as if he was 
walking fast. A natural steady stride, rather contained than 
otherwise, carried him on at about four miles an hour or, if 
anything, a little more. 

THE LICENSING BILL. 

Writing on the new, Licensing Bill, Mr. David Tree- 
man says :— , 

The Public House Tiust. Companies, Which aim at the 
elimination of private profit ftom the sale of intoxicants, and 
all experiments in the direction pf ifiitffimpaliswtftin the drink 
traffic, will be checked. As far as it is possible to judge of the 
future results of a measure as revolutionary as it is reactionary, 
it seems evident that this check will be permanent ;• for the Rill 
contains no provision setting up a time limit beyond which'com- 
pensation will cease; and, should such a limit be introduced, 
it is certain, in view of the bitter hostility of “the Trade,”.to 
be so remote, that it will postpone future experiments arid 
reforms for at least a generation. 

LABOUR IN OFFICE. 

The Hon. W. P. Reeves writes of the new Australian 
Ministry :— - „. ” 

t English readers can, to a certain extent, understand the 
position in Melbourne, by picturing to themselves Mr. Balfour’s 
cabinet, displaced by a combination headed by Mr. Richard Beil, 
With Sir Robert Reid as his Attorney-General, Mr. John Burns 
attending to the militia and volunteers, Mr. Shackleton pre¬ 
siding over the Local Government Board, and Mr, Will Crooks 
acting as Home Secretary. Such a rigime seems unthinkable 
to the property-owning classes here. But just such a Ministry 
is governing Australia; and that it should rule a continent in 
absolute quiet, even for a few weeks, is a remarkable incident. 


Mr. Wells’s “ Food of the Gods ” is concluded .in 
Pearson's for June. The giants, who«are the result C(fthe 
new food, defeat the’“little people” and resolve to Scatter 
the food to help others grow—to grow and grow dntil 
this planet is but a footstool. . 1 . 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

The Contemporary Review for June is an extremely 
good number. I have dealt elsewhere with nearly all the 
articles. * 

. RELIGION* AND SCIENCE. 

Professor Lloyd Morgan, in an article on Haeckel’s 
“ Riddle of the Universe,” gives the following advice to 
scientific enquirers:— 

If in any sense you retain a belief in God, remember that He 
reveals lhmself to different men in different ways. Do not be 
impatient with me if I have urged points of view which do not 
appeal to you. “Do not be impatient with what may seem to you 
the narrowness of certain religious opinions. Do not even lie 
impatient with Atheism. I have met many Atheists whose 
moral life has been not only irreproachable, but noble. And I 
have sometimes thought that perhaps, after all, what seemed to 
me their limitation of view was just a means of concentrating 
their efforts on right living, and, therefore, for them, prixluctive 
of good and not bad results. For when all is said and done, 
right living may outweigh many a crooked twist of thought. 
This, then, is my last word to you. Solve, if you can, the 
“ Riddle of the Universe," and cherish your religious beliefs, 
just in so far as they do not conflict with other beliefs, and, 
above all, just in ot far as they appeal to your sense of value in 
tli' conduct of life. 

LENBACH. 

Mr. Sidney Whitman contributes an extremely eulo¬ 
gistic account of the late Franz von Lenbach, whom he 
knew intimately. He tells several good stories of Len- 





bach’s indifference to money when artistic considerations 
were involved :— 

A wealthy friend of mine wanted lcnbach to paint his wife’s 
portrait, and, as I was going to Munich, asked me to make the 
suggestion to him. “ What does his wife look like ? ” queried 
Lenbach. I gave a flattering description of the lady, but 
I .enbach was not in a humour to do business. He was in one 
of those moods in which he felt it to be almost an artistic degra¬ 
dation to paint anybody merely because they were prepared to 
pay for the job. “Tell him," he said, “that you did not 
mention the matter to me. That is the easiest way to get’out of 
it ; besides, I am busy painting my little girl.” 

His dealings with possible clients did not always pass off so 
smoothly as this particular one, for although incapable of inten¬ 
tionally causing pain, he was sometimes unable to repress th? 
temptation to speak his mind, if provoked to do so., A Berlin ' 
banker once asked him point-blank what he would charge for 
painting his portrait. Lenbach mentioned an unusually large ■> 
sum- this being a playful trick of his when disinclined for a job, 
to avoid being obliged to give a direct refusal. “ But surely 
that is too much?" blurted out the close-fisted millionaire. , X 
bought a portrait which you painted of Priqcea Bismarck 'jfafy 
less than half that price.” “That may be," replied Lenbaffib^’.'"' 
quietly. “ It was a pleasure to me to pint ray him ; but sureljqV'i 

Herr X-, without offence, you do not imagine that it would; 1 

be an equal pleasure to me to paint you.” 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

The Westminster Review opens with an article on ”< 
“The Far East and the Near East" by Dr. Karl Blind. ; 
The article is in Dr. Blind’s characteristic anti-Russian k 
tone, but is not very edifying or instructive. 

Mr. Charles Bright pleads for that unattainable ideal,. \ 
a National Party. He thinks the present moment is, ^ 
propitious :— 


Wilh the advent of a fresh set of problems, all true citizens 
should in fact endeavour to recognise as their paramount duty a, 
wider interest in, and a closer study of, Imperial politics before 
and at the General F.lection that is coming. This would lead* 
almost certainly to the formation of a strong National party, on.' 
lines somewhat similar to those above indicated, in substitution / 
for the Unionist party, which shows signs of more or less rapid S 
disintegration. I repeal, then, a true “ National” party should 
work in the interests of the Empire as a whole—for to-morrow ^ 
as well as for to-day, for our children as well as for ourselves-"^'' 
rather than in the interests of any particular section, class, or 
industry. 

The present moment is favourable for the establishment of Sttbh 
a party, in that its adherents would, at any rate, be certain to view , 
the proposed fiscal reforms from the right {national) standpoint > 
rather than from that of their constituents as individuals. Aboriir 
all, such a party would put on one side the special considerttfedt.' 
of the consumer pure and simple— a really non-existent chui'? 
except amongst the idle. Such a party would also .think out • 
the Chinese Labour problem on its own merits, from a national 
standpoint. If a really compact and business-like party in ter¬ 
position to it is also formed, so much the better tor fwlittslfc.,;* 
progress. * ' ’ ' 

.... . ... . I . ' .V, 


The Pope an§ -the Gramophone,— The Poped 
have displeased some of his flock by hi^, determinate 
to revive the Gregorian plain-song—of^ which we fit 
proof in the current number of Jtbe Nineteenth pen, ‘ 
but,he has mightily pleased the Gramophone. G&e 
T hanks to the courtesy of the Cardinal Vicar :R,e 
a room in the fine old palace of the VicAfhffe of 
has been placed at' the disposal .Of Mr*"' 
representative of the Gramophone Cotnpa f 
himself a member of the Gregorian Congre 
all interested in Gregorian plain-song can ns 
pretations recorded on the discs of the grat! 


Lenbach. 
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THE MAGAZINE OF COMMERCE. 

This month's Magazine of Commerce tends to be 
slightly technical for the general reader. There are 
interesting articles on Pro.itable Advertising, on the 
supersession of steam-hydraulic and compressed-air power 
by! electricity in mines, on the recent International Print¬ 
ing Exhibition at Islington, on Glasgow and its com- 
'1 position to-day, and on the Higher Advertising, 
ted by examples of Mr. C. E. Dawson’s fascinating 

*iWr. H. E. Binstead, writing of those excellent indi¬ 
viduals who, instead of paying their debts, disappear 
*■ when these get too heavy for them, leaving no address, 
suggests that, as these worthies have frequently only 
gone a few miles away, and set up business under another 
na nc, the Post Office, instead of being, as it often is, a 
vehicle to assist fraudulent debtors, might compile a 
“ black list ” of the “ gone away ; left no address ” indi¬ 
viduals, and furnish a copy of it to every postmaster in 
the kingdcjjn. In this way, he thinks, much could be 
done to check*this method of fraud. 

There is a highly interesting paper by Mr. F. L. 
Watson about cremating City refuse, the necessity for 
which was fully recognised by the Thirteenth Inter¬ 
national Congress of Hygiene and Demography held 
last September in Brussels, a city which, by the bye, 
adopts this method herself. It is to some extent, but 
not entirely, adopted in London. Destructors may now 
be built in the middle of a crowded city without the 
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glue, and supplied in sheets, 6ft. by 3ft., of varying thick¬ 
ness. It is a non-conductor of heat, and is, therefore, 
valuable for boi^r-coverings, insulating cold storage 
chambers, etc. 


C. B. FRY’S MAGAZINE. 

Mr. C. B. Fry seems to have done extremely well in 
his new venture, for he has produced #in admirably illus¬ 
trated, brightly written and most interesting magazine, 
devoted entirely to subjects which occupy passionately 
the minds of immense multitudes at the present time. 
The world of sport could hardly be more comprehen¬ 
sively catered for than it is in the current number. 

__ John Porter 

writes on Derby 
Horses at Kings- 
clcre; Mr. Harold 
Bcgbie contri¬ 
butes a spirited 
verse about Cric¬ 
ket. The chief 
, cricket paper is 
contributed by 
Lprd Hawke, who 
describes the se¬ 
cret of Yorkshire’s 
success. Mr-.S^F. 
Edge writes' on 
the Gordon Bin- 
nett Race, which, 
he,says, if’ to"be, 
run this year in 
Germany, an the 
neighbourhood of 
H omburg, to 
which plate ope 
can go by- too 
H ook for £i 7 s. 
6 d. return ticket. 

There are also 
papers on Cycling, 
Golf, and any 
number of miscel¬ 
laneous illustrated 
articles, which 
supply capital 
reading. And at 
the end of the 
magazine theTeare 
half-a-dozen ffiall- 
page poftraira. of 
famous cricket- 
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TEE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

The Nineteenth Century for June is not above the 
average. We notice elsewhere sortie of the leading articles. 
By some mistake in sdb-editing Mr. Richard Whiteing’s 
interesting article on Lenbath, the great German painter, 
is credited *to Anita MacMahon; while his name is 
appended to that lady's essay on the French method of 
training actoys. 

THE STATE REGISTRATION OE #URSES. 

The Marchioness of Londonderry pleads for the 
•creation of a State Council* which would examine and 
.register qualified nurses. Her plea is supported by the 
Matron of St. Bartholomew’s, who says :— 

According to the last census 80,000 women in the United 
-Kingdom described themselves as sick nurses. Probably not 
.more than a quarter of these are fully trained—that is, hold a 
•certificate of three years’ work in the wants of an hospital. Hy 
what right, then, do the vast majority of Ihdie women call them¬ 
selves sick nurses ? Some merely purchase a uniform for indoor 
•and outdoor weur. 

BI.UKJACKETS ANT) THKIK TAII.ORS. 

Mr. Ycxley, who served in the Navy, and who publishes 
a paper for the men of th^ lower deck, maintains that if the 
■devil is not among*the tailors who supply our bluejackets’ 
uniforms, the tailors are playing the devil with the 
bluejackets. The new regulations forbidding Jack to 
wear wide breeches and restricting him to a regulation 
width for his turned-down collar arc, according to Mr. 
Yexley, one reason why six hundred men desert the Navy 
•every year. Admiral Fisher had better get after these 
tailors with a stout stick. 

HOW TO GET HORSES FOR THE ARMV. 

Sir Walter Gilbey says that instead of buying five- 
year-olds at £40 and only getting the leavings, the War 
Office should pay the same price for three or four-year- 
olds, when they would have the pick of the market. As 
horses are not fit for troopers till they are five, he would 
establish ten remount camps, each capable of accommo¬ 
dating 400 horses, and let them be trained there for their 
duties. It would cost £250,000 to start with. 

THE WARSHIP OFF TH£ THAMES EMBANKMENT. 

Mr. Arch. S. Hurd, in an article on Volunteers for the 
Fleet, criticises adversely the policy of the Admiralty in 
placing the sloop Buzzard in the Thames off the 
Embankment. He makes some points, but he gives 
away his own'ease when he says that she will act as an 
advertisement. For the first thing that is wanted to 
secure a plentiful supply of volunteers for the Fleet is 
advertisement. If there could be half-a-dozen Buzzards, 
and the volunteers could be practised in boat exercise 
on .the river every week in summer, there would be no, 
lack of recruits. And that, after all, is the first thing 
needful. 

HOW THEY TRAIN ACTORS IN FRANCE. * ’ 

Miss Anita MacMahon reminds us how far ahead the 
French are of the English in self-sacrificing devotion to 
the cause of Art. It is all very well, she says, to demand 
a State-aided theatre, but 

in any event the State-aided theatre will be nothing without the 
State-aided school of acting. And for this “«he profession ” 
will have to make greater sacrifices than the Government—in 
time, money, and devotion_to the cause of Art. They must be 
prepared to teach for nothing, and to take the despised amateur 
by the hand and make a man of him. . 4 

The greatest actors in France volunteer for this Service. I have 
eeen Got at the height of his fame, with his decoration in his 
.buttonhole, takjhgnis. oafly morning class of declamation at. the 


Conservatoire. The Conservatoire Is .both a high school and * 
university of the scenic arts. You learn to sing there, or you 
learn to act, if you have the vocation, by a long course of 
laborious study under the best professors in the world, who give' 
their services to the State for next to qolhing. The schooling is 
regular and methodical. 

The teaching process, strictly speaking, is never .it an end 5 
it goes on at the stage rehearsals, long after the pupil at foe 
Conservatoire has become the actor in vogue. 

We want a spark of the fire of the Renaissance here. Yotr 
cannot revive a drama as you start a shop. The soul of the 
business is pride in a high calling, love of it, pity for struggling 
beginner* without guidance and without means. ', a, 
AFRICA FOR THE AFRICANS—MINUS 970,060 
SQUARE M11.ES! 

Sir Harry Johnston writes itt his entertaining way as 
to the best means of averting a bloody war between 
blacks and whites in Afiica. He says Afrio® is big 
enough for both races. The whites«-and he calls Arabs 
white men—ought to be content with 970,000 square 
miles. The blacks can have the remaining 10,000, 000 
square miles—subject to white tutelage •.-* , 

The white man, no doubt, must rule and educate in all but a 
very few Nugrn States until theii African civilisation is securely 
constructed. Hu' wherever the land is classed as a black man’s 
country, the interests of the black man must be rated first and 
those of the alien second. 

Sir Harry Johnston’s idea is tint everyplace that is 
healthy ought to belong to the whites on land. 

OTHER ARTtU.KS. 

' Mr. Richard Bagot, as a Roman Catholic, protests 
against the recent action of l’ius X. in regard to Church 
music. Mr. W. F. Lord endeavours to place the Kingsley^ 
novels in the literature of the Victorian era. Mrs. Max* 
well Scott writes on “ The Youth of James III.” of Scot¬ 
land, ancl the History of Last Month is told by Sir 
Wemyss Reid and Mr. E. Dicey. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. £ 

The June number of the Monthly Review opens with' 5 
an editorial on “The Loss of Submarine Aj,” in which 
the writer protests*against the panic which set in gener¬ 
ally after the disaster. Applying the lessons of the Far-'• 
Eastern war to our own case, he says : — 


Wlint would be the ad sice of a European admiral consulted 
by llte hood of his country’s forces as to the feasibility of 
collecting secretly several hundred large.stcamers—say one-ihird . 
of the entire steam tonnage of Germalty or two-thirds of that ; «Py 
France -loading them with the personnel and equipment of $■' ' 
complete army, anti bringing them to anchor off the coast 
England, suspected, if not known, to be defended by sub^ 
marines with trained and experienced crews* ;V”; 


Mr. S. H. Parker has a paper entitled “ LinoonquerabUe■>, 
J apan,” in which he records the fate of Kubta Kha^f 
attempt to conquer the Japanese in the thirteenth century*/' 
Only three of tms.Chinese who landed in Japan succeeded/',; 
in returning hotifo^i Dr. Goldwin Smith, ’has an artidhs^j 
on “The Innovations of Time on the American Constituff 
lion," in which he lays stress on the dangers by .tyhidh^ 
the Republic is threatened owing to the growth 
Imperialism and corruption, ; 


India to England w/d Japa$ and Canada fott 
briefly and picturesquely described in 

Magazine. The through ticket.from BmnWpC. 

by this route costs a little ov$r £8e; and three roofttha* 
may be taken as a fair average period, <' & 
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THE iteTNIOHTLY REVIEW. 

The Fortnightly for June opens with three papers on 
the situation in the Far East, with which I deal else¬ 
where- , I have also made a leading article of Mr. W. S. 
laity’s article on “ Shakespeare’s Protestantism.” 

1 WAR AND ART IN RUSSIA. 

tpsa Ncwmarch, writing on Veresichagin as a painter, 
ats On the lack of the militant spirit shown by 
.. i art and literature :— 

1 The spirit of “Jingoism” is commendably absent from 
Russian poetry, which has never produced a Campbell, a 
TJilxlin, a Kdrner, or a Herangcr, and will never, we venture to 
1 assert, produce a Rudyard Kipling. The folk-literature shows 
the same lack, not of courage, but of military enthusiasm. 
Even in the songs of the Cossacks, lire most warlike races of 
Re ,sia, it is the parting from svfeetheart or wife, the chances of 
death oh file field, the anticipation of wounds and suffering, that 
are dwelt upon, rather than the 'triumphant return of the 
warrior or the joy and exaltation of slaughter. The Russian 
* fights with d#gggd courage, and dies with fatalistic resignation ; 
l.ut be goes to his fate open-eyed, seeing the literal truth of war¬ 
fare, and incapable of intoxicating himself with visions of glory 
and ambition. It is the cross upon the lonely field, not the 
marshal’s bdton in his knapsack, that tile Russian soldier keeps 
before him as he marches to the front. 

AGAINST CHINESE LABOUR. 

M. A. Stobart, in a paper on South Africa, deals with 
the prospects of the Transvaal under Chinese Labour as 
follows :— 

Any settler, however new and inexperienced, who is zealous 
for the advancement, not only of his own interests, but of those 
of the Empire under whose flag his tent-pole stands, can safely 
prophesy that the success of the Transvaal with its illimitable 
possibilities, 'as a colony, will be dependent not upon an influx 
of alien lSbotir from belmu the present standard of human value 
—an influx of labourers whose presence in the country will do 
less than nothing to forward the higher interests of civilisation 
and of free lom—but by the admission of a stream of free 
labourers from above, who will introduce the true spirit of a 
^progressive democracy, in accordance with which it shall no 
I, longer be deemed an offence against accepted canons for a white 
*>.pan to work with his own hands, if he so chooses. The intro- 
y Junction of the Chinese must be regarded as an indication that 
there is something unsound in the condition of a society which 
requires this kind of artificial economic nutriment. It rests 
with tl\p political physicians of the British Empire to see to it 
that' a temporary expedient of emergency shall be superseded, 
; it*s quickly as may be, by some more wholesome and ii..:ral 
method of sustenance. 

V > , '. 1 ’; i 

-TJHE DECAY OF GOVERNMENT. 

Commenting ott the “ Decay of Government,” h question 
^Iktely raised in the Fortnightly by Mr. Hamilton Fyfc, 
^..Sidney Lbwsays:— 

SiMore trained faculty is needed., We get it, we must get it, 
fmimqci groat basihdw, if failure is to be avoided. But In the 
: 6ptincss of all, that of government, we remain content 

jipfmVlow level Of amateurish ability. \Ve are satisfied If our 
imitates Are honest, and very moderately zealous'; we do not test 
Jtfef&r intelligence; and we .take 'no security that they shall be 
“Rely equipped With foe precise and varied knowledge 
l,for successful administration under modem conditions. 
i some special acquaintance with the technique of their 
_ subordinate 5flSefols,''but none from the respon- 
: chjgSMaA youth must paw An examination in arithmetic 
.jm a jumofqtwkship in the. Tost Office; but a 
llbr Cg^ExcheqOef may be a middle-aged man of the 
. innbcKs^t^^iMixious to IcrioW the' meatpng of “those 

danflted little dbt^Wphen firsfeonftonted with Treasury accounts 
worked out in dechfouS. 



THE EXPIRE REVIEW. 

The Empire Time opens with an excellent 

portrait of Lord Ciintm^nna the most interesting article 
xSdevotedtoa critieixm. 0 a thewHale highly favourable, 
of his tale in Iridia,bf Ajkt-fefef 1 Sawtell, of Lahore. Five 
years ago, Mr. Sawtbll says, some people were foolish 
enough to think that LoraCurzon’s appointment was 
merely the “ shelving ” of a clever round peg for which a. 
suitable round hole could not be found in England. His 
chief faults have been a certain" lack of sympathy and 
inability to forgive a mistake, which makes “ not a good 
oiler ” Of the Indian bureaucratic machine. He has not 
the Pauline virtue of suffering fools gladly, and he is apt 
to risk individual for the sake of racial justice. Also he 
has not “ conspicuously succeeded in winning the affec¬ 
tion of the natives of India.” Nevertheless, on the whole 
Mr. Sawtell evidently thinks he was the Ablc-man who; 
was wanted. * 

Sir Charles Bruce discusses the political relations of 
Great Britain with France and Germany, and hints that 
possibly the King’s visit to Kiel and the presumable 
return of that visit by the German Emperor’s coming to 
England may have results similar to the exchange of 
visits between the King and Fresident Loubet. The 
isolation of Germany, he says, cannot long continue with¬ 
out inconvenience to the peace of Europe, and a rap¬ 
prochement with England, to which he thinks there is no> 
insuperable obstacle, might pave the way for a rapproche¬ 
ment with France, and consequently for the assured peace 
of Europe, and a real reduction of armaments. 

The Rev. F. M. Anderson, in his paper on “ County 
Settlements in South Africa,” suggests that the scheme 
should be followed of each home county inaugurating the 
founding of a daughter-county bearing its name in South 
Africa—New Cheshire, New Devon, and so on. Local 
names and institutions sfrowjd, as far as possible, be 
likewise transplanted. “ A youth migrating from Devon 
should look instinctively towards the New' Devon beyond 
the seas as his natural destination. Already familiar 
with its name and with its news through the correspond¬ 
ence in his local papers, he will find there people of his 
own name, his own blood, his own traditions, and. the 
old names of town and villSjgc, of hill and valley, will 
greet him on arrival.” An agricultural county will 
naturally select agricultural land ; a coal-bearing county 
would select a coal-bearing area in South Africa- Its 
this plan he sees no real difficulty. , « 

Other papers are upon “ The Extension of Irrigation 
in India,” by Sir Charles Elliott, “ The Apotheosis of 
Food” (an argument against necessarily refusing to tax 
food protectively), and “ Bisecting Australia with a 
Railway.” 


The current number of the London Quarterly- Review 
* maintains a high standard as the organ of the more 
deliberate thinking of the Free Churches. Mr. Frank 
Ballard enlarges upon the anti-Christian propagandism 
of Mr. Blatchford and the Rationalistic press, and urges 
as an antidote, among other, things, more practical 
Christian life. Dr. Mackintosh criticises Ritschl’s Theory 
of the Church, while recognising some of its merits.. 
Professor Davison reviews! toe relations of M. Loisy and 
the Vatican. He says that what Loisy leaves us of the; 
seed of Christianity is “Jesus as cMessiah proclaiming 
the Kingdop of God.” The Professor thinks that in 
spite of modem cant about history, the evangelical 
Protestant will cling to his New Testament both for 
history and theology’. . 
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' THE HIBBEHT JOURNAL. 

The Hibbert Journal opens with a vigorous paper on 
the moral aspects o£ the fiscal question by Professor 
Henry Jones. He argues that Protection is the re¬ 
appearance in the International sphere of the moral 
blunder formerly cherished as to individuals within the 
same State. States thrive just as little as individuals by 
.he loss or injury of their neighbours. To pit patriotism 
igainst cosmopolitanism is as foolish as to pit the indi¬ 
vidual against society. What Mr. Chamberlain proposes 
s, he declares, a wrong against humanity and “ one 
vhich we shall not commit.” 

The Bishop of Ripon, treating of Gladstone as a moral 
md religious personality, urges the paradox of Mr. 
Gladstone’s life—that, as a whole, the people did not trust 
lim. “ The great British public admire genius, but they 
lo not trust it. England never has given her whole and 
mreserved confidence to any man of genius.” “ Genius 
acks ballast, and the instinct to safeguard public liberties 
:auses distrust in every genius who seeks to lead.” 

Professor W. J. Brown indulges in a dirge on “the 
lassing of conviction.” The change is due to the new 
mowledge, and still mpre to the new wealth and the new 
Measures. He says we have lost belief in rank, in the 
amily, in nature, in the God of our fathers. He allows 
hat it may be the darkest night before the dawn, but he 
nsists that it is very dark. 

Canon Henson argues that the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ was His survival of death in the fulness of per- 
onal life, but need not be bound up with the conflicting 
letails of New Testament narratives. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, continuing his task of re-statement 
'f Christian doctrine, boldly deals with the Atonement. 

Professor Keyset announces a definition or axiom of 
nfinity developed by Bolzano, Dedekind, and Cantor, 
/hich he declares to be one of the very greatest achicve- 
nents in the history of thought. 

CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 

The Cornhill Magazine Sox June is a strong number. 

I notice elsewhere Sir Harry Johnston’s article on the 
Anglo-French Convention and Mrs. Pennell’s account of 
housekeeping in London chambers. Sir Richard Farrant 
tells the story of how Lord Kowton came to put up the 
lodging-houses in .London. The Rowlon House Com¬ 
pany has five houses, a capital of .£300,000, the gross 
income of £1.000 a week ; £700 is paid for beds, and /300 
for food. Food makes no profit, but the beds pay the 
modest dividend with which the directors are satis¬ 
fied. Sir Herbert Maxwell criticises Sir J. F. 
Maurice’s publication of Sir John Moore’s diary. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell says that Moore, while faf 
more amiable than Wellington, and perhaps 
his superior in the handling of'troops, was lacking ji» 
that granite of character which so eminently distinguished 
the Iron Duke. Moore’s memory, however, is cherished 
with a greater affection than Wellington ever secured. 
The Dean of Westminster describes Westminster Abbey 
as it existed in the seventeenth century, which is the 
substance of a lecture which he delivered at the Royal 
Institution at the end of April. Mr. Cornish gives an 
interesting account of the way in which partridges are 
reared in France. The system is being tried in England 
this summer. It is tne one absorbing question in partridge 
manoi£ in England at present how to learn and practise 
successfully the system by which the French teach the 
partridges tq lay, sit, and hatch their brood in captivity. 
Mr. Cornish tells how it is done. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 4 REVIEW. 

The North American Review for May is an excep¬ 
tionally good number. I notice elsewhere Mr. PuJitterif' 
defence of his College of Journalism, Professor Smith on , 
the Immortality of the Soul, and other papers on the, 
subjects of the day. 

Mr. James Bryce reviews very sympathetically Lord 
Acton’s letters, which leave upon him tne impression of 
an amazing exuberance of knowledge, of weight, and of * 
an intellect as untiring as it was powerful. The- sum of 
Mr. Gladstone’s thinking in the twenty-four hoqraoi each 
day was not as large as Lord Acton’s. Mri,WV a )'i'e 
MacVeagh describes the Anglo-French Treaty as .1 
happy augury of peace, and holds that it ought not to 
cause surprise if it should lead to a like treaty at an early 
date between England and, Russia. 

The Attorney- General of the Philippine 1 slandsdescribes 
the experiment which has been made by the Americana 
in attempting in a Malay country to engraft dn a boj|y. 
of laws distinctly Roman the system of judicial adritilig-, 
stration of Common Law origin. The txjSerimcnt ha§ , 
been very successful. ,' h 

Mr. Arthur Hutton describes for American readers lhq.;* 
efforts that arc being made to provide for the production; ’ 
of cotton within the British Empire. Mr. Hutton says it; 
has now been proved that we can produce, within bltr ^J 
own frontiers, ample amount of cotton of every quality 
for the need of Lancashire. ’ . 

In an article on the truth about women in industry, 
Flora McDonald Thompson, an American woman 
journalist, states the case against woman’s work : 
outside the home with unsparing severity. “ Woman 
in industry,” says Miss Thompson, “ is a frightful failure.” 
The woman wage-earner is under one aspect aft object 
of charity, under another an economic pervert, under ’ 
another a social menace. The industrial revolution which 
has made woman the wage-earner has undermined her •, 
health, taken her out of the home, made her unskilled ift 
household labour, and has only secured her an average,'; 
in America, of one dollar a day. , is >, 

Miss Gertrude Atherton has a brief paper, in which , 
she asks the qqpstion, “Why is American Literature K 
Bourgeois?” She maintains that American literature ; £ 
of to-day is the most timid, the most an&mic, the most ’’ 
lacking in individualities, the most bourgeois, that any , 
country has ever known. It might be the product of a 
great village censured by the village gossip. Originality 
is proscribed, and secondly, all books are written on the 
assumption that the world is not as it is, but as it ought 
lobe. It must be bleached white. Nothing must.bet, 1 
written to shock the nerves of the most sensitive, and sft, .(i 
forth and so forth. , 

- . . 

Cassell’s Magazine. 

Cassell's Magazine for June is the •beginning of a hew?’? -"';; 
volume ; it deserves special mention on account of hjr, £ 
Parry’s paper on “ The Tower and its Tradition^,” wfakh^v 
is beautifully illustrated in colour. There are thirteo$%£" 
illustrations by the three-colour process 5 they are abe&^ ; .4 
the best coloured illustrations that have ■ appeal^ 
any sixpenny English magazine. It is the chief ; attracUf* s! '^'* 
in the June number. Most of the mggarine is.<* 
fiction ; Rider Haggard and W. Le Quettx i 
chief contributors. Mr. Harry Furnisa; 

House ofLords’Court of Appeal, 
has an illustrated 

Majesty’s. Mr. P. C, Standing ,^yeS^f«; v iUust*a'lt«i 4 - A 
Character Sketch of Mr, MacLaren, the. capit a of. the 
Yorkshire Cricket Club. ’£ ' ’ 
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The 


Review 



' v the National review. 

^ . ThK National .Review for June opens with a paper 
in Which M, Paul Doumer, formerly Governor-General 
of ^do-China, writing on the Anglo-French Agreement, 
dipfe with the problem of a war between ourselves and 
France in the following words :— 

. France has no means of transporting her troops across the 
sGhmuwL an<t England could not land an army on the coasts of 
i 'WanKHfitbotif its l*eing immediately driven into the sea. Our 
suptifflnly on land is overwhelming and incontestable, while on 
sea'flwsuperiority of England is equally great. The French 
armies would remain in France, the English fleet would keep 
this seas; it would be the old story of the battle between the 
'Ideplmit ami the whale. The English warships could, of course, 

’ bombard our shore batteries, which, with their modern equipment, 

' would be little the worse. The batteries would reply to the fire 
of thj ships,. hut the latter would probably remain at such a 
distance fhaf few'shots -would tell. Duels between ships and 
attacks by torpedo-boats and submarines would also, no doubt, 
form part of the programme. France’s maritime commerce 
would suffer, but English sea-borne trade would not escape with¬ 
out loss, and there would l>e third parties ready to profit at the 
expense of both. We could only attack England abroad, and 
the wounds which the English are in a position to inflict on 
France would be no n ore than skin-deep. 


THE ECI.IPSi? OK GERMANY. 

“ Olim Berolincnsu contributes an article under this 
title. He says :— 

The eclipse of Germany is due, not to any temporary inter¬ 
position of other bodies in the political heavens, or to any 
artificial veil drawn across our field of vision, butsto • the fact 
that Germany is actually for a time in apogee. The atti¬ 
tude of reserve which Germany has temporarily adopted, 
much fo *he disgust of Pan-Germans and other Chauvinists, 
has been forced upon „her by the logic of events. Her plan, 
for expansion in China, which depend for their fulfilment 
on the goodwill of her “ Eastern neighbour," must await 
the,' conclusion of the Russo-Japanese War. Her interest in 
retaining the goodwill of Abdul llamid, and in maintaining 
,s’the territorial integrity of the Turkish Empire, make it impos- 
' ible that she should do more than give a half-hearted support 
’ '-the Austro-Russian scheme for reform in the Balkans. The 
Ces are that, if she presses her Baghdad railway scheme, she 
|& find England, Russia, and possibly Franori arrayed against 
and with American influence dominant in the Isthmus of 
na, the hopes of finding a “place in the sun’’ in South 
, Atnwica, which, though officially disavowed, are nevertheless 
:'«Rte*teined by-many Germans, become more visionary than 

THE FAR-EASTERN WAR. 

Valentfote Chirol comments oft the Japanese army 
‘lows i 

patjuml alertness of mind and trained intelligence, qualities 
the possession by the rank and file of an army are 
_. more and more important, with the, development of 
’t tactics, 0ie Japanese Tommy fa believed to be vastly 
T to the Russian, ami except perhaps in the highest 
of the .Russian army, the Japanese officer may, I 
.also;'claim superiority to the Russian in scientific 
ogfr Nof his " profession. The Japanese liare clearly 
id similar superiority in matters of organisation and 
t as Well «b.;in the domain of pure strategy, 
mess fa, indeed^ to thy 'mind the chief characteristic 
anese.s or, .sl i-George Eliot defined genius—a very 
. .’definition—' ccpttlty for takteg paim. 
•Ctiottpf^jfchniqne is the universal thstlire of Japanese art, 
1 hav€$yiUently carried it to the sattte pitch in the art 
inr ’ ' 
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^■^^^TriE^^^RESliDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 
y wirT^|iL Loj^^mente op the general Apathy 
played iftj^erfca v towards the coming Presidential 
'selections., ‘ ■ 
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■ The two May, numbers-of La Revue are both full of 

.^Two instalments are 
j^llbrto UftpSpfcSSi^. tetters -of Benjamin Con- 
-bearing'c^;itpfrelatiori*to Mme-^de Stall. 
M.’-Fa«net reviews a recent book on “Louis XV. et 
Mine. <Je Pompadour”—-” La Pompadour,” whose beauty, 
he tlljs us, faded so eariy ; at thirty she was pale, pimple- 
faced, and emaciated 5 -who was horribly unhappy, and 
yet who made and unmade Ministries,, as she did alliances. 
“ She was a kind of Queen of .Europe, often defeated, yet 
still queen,” M. PelUsSter also reviews, and favourably, 
the last novels of Loti and of an author too little known— 
Emile Pouvillon. 

The editor also publishes, a lengthy story trans¬ 
lated from the Japanese, “The Otokodate of Yeddo,” 
it being one of those talcs, be says, which best reflect 
the soul of that old Japan which is passing away, 
and yet has so profound an influence on present-day 
Japan. 

M. Masson-Forestier has a notable article on Alsatians 
as they really are, which, it seems, is not as they arc 
described by M. Rend Bazin in his famous novel “ Les 
Oberld.” M. Masson - Forestier’s pofat is that the 
French have largely forgotten Alsace, and ignored 
her wishes and feelings. They should have travelled 
more in Alsace, spent holidays in the Alsatian Vosges, 
kept in touch with them. Alsace desired the exoneration 
of Dreyfus, because he was an Alsatian ; France—it is 
known what she wished. At the Exhibition, in 1900, 
Alsatian products found no buyers; the Alsatian 
restaurant was ruined, while the German one made a 
fortune ; the numerous Alsatians who visited Paris that 
year expected some notice to be taken of them, and none 
was taken. What ought -France ro do then? Let 
Alsace know that she is I 1 ,Always her friend ; gtv.e 
prominence to Alsatian affitiis, buy Alsatian products, 
travel there in summer, and thustake, the surest means 
of permanently ensuring those sympathies whiclFwiU be 
only too readily given. .- 

Daria Marie has a very interesting article on the 
increasing frequency with which the boarding-out system 
is applied to the insane, of course only to such as are not 
in any way dangerous. In France, since the 20,000 
insane contemplated by the Legislation of 1838 are now 
80,000, it is utgent that something shduld be done ; and. 
the French case is not exceptional. One t>f the most 
famous examples of this system is the Belgian village of 
Ghcel, where, even in 1800, the insane numbered several 
hundreds. Scotland has 3,000 insane thus boarded out; 
Germany, Italy, and Russia try to keep their harmless 
insane in agricultural colonies ; Belgium has had to found 
a second colony at Lierneux, and for the last twelve 
years there have been similar French colonies. At Dun, 
irt France, there arc about 1,500 insane, where it is found 
that the system works in every way beneficially, though 
the supervision rcmst of necessity be strict, since those 
with whom the insane are boarded out “ are not saints.” 
Many of the insane, who are really insane only to a 
limited extent, have become comparatively, useful 
members of society. 

M. Henri Coupin has an ehtertaining paper on “ War 
among Animals.” There are but few animals which 
systematically fight, the most notorioqs examples belong¬ 
ing to the insect world—ants and Dees, both highly 
intelligent, be it noted. Night birds of prey have .war 
waged against them in concert by all the other birds. 
Serpents are detested by other creatures, especially by 
small birds. 



THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

The Rassegna Nazion'ale (May i6thj publishes an 
unusually outspoken article for a Catholic magazine on 
the Magi, pointing rf>ut how nottiihgis known of them 
save the vctx ipeagre Gospel narrative, how in all human 
probability thiy reftvained' Pagans for the restof their 
lives, and how, therefore, it is quite absurd to cultivate a 
devotion to them, whether as saints or martyrs, or to 
venerate their supposed bones said to be preserved in a 
sarcophagus in the church of Sant EUstorgio at Milan, 
the authenticity of which could certainly never be estab¬ 
lished. In conclusion the author, who signs himself 
“ Filalete,” protests energetically against a recent attempt 
that has been made to revive interest in so “ obscure and 
dubious a legend ” bequeathed to us by the credulity of 
the Middle Ages, and to treat it as of faith. Another 
noteworthy article signed ‘‘A Curate,” points out once 
again the futility of the papal non expxdit in political 
affairs, asserting that it in no way prevents Catholics voting 
when they please, while it does prevent really good 
Catholic candidates from coming forward, and acts as a 
constant source of annoyance to men genuinely anxious 
to be loyal both to Church and Slate. He points out 
that all the politic il calculations on which the prohibition 
was founded have proved themselves false, and he there¬ 
fore implores Pius X. to restore their political freedom to 
the Italian people. 

The most important article in an exceptionally strong 
number of Emporium describes the wit and charac¬ 
teristics of three artists in white and black—English, 
’ Belgian, and Scandinavian respectively—Aubrey 
Beardsley^ James Ensor and E. Munch. The article is 
very folly illustrated. Of Beardsley the author, V. Pica, 

' writes with considerable understanding and keen admira¬ 
tion, as an artistittho, dying at the age of twenty-seven, 
yet proved himsefr one of the most vivid personalities in 
blaclc and white of the last twenty years, lie. cllisses 
him as a decadent with Rops and Verlaine, Baudelaire 
and.Barbey d'Aurevilly, as one who, though hungering 
after the ideal, was yet often the slave of his senses. 

In the pages of" the Nuova Parola the distinguished 
poetess Neera disposes somewhat summarily of what is 
known on the Continent as feminism by first denying its 
existence, and then describing it as a movement which 
opposes natural laws, destroys beauty, and is disproved 
by science. G. Senes argues in favour of a universal 
language, and quotes with satisfaction the fact that at 
the British Association meeting last October Italian was 
suggested as the most suitable of living languages. 

Professor Achille Loria, in the Nuova Antologia 
(May ist), discusses philosophically the well-worn 
problem as to the 5 reality of man’s moral progress, 
and decides, with some originality, that “goodness 
never is and never will be the result of the strong, but 
»f the federation and close organisation of the weak.” 
Hence he argues that the struggle for life, which nufkes 
for brutality, is happily counteracted by men’s power of 
association for self-preservation, andMjtat the countries 
in which, as in England,. federativ®institutions have 
attained their highest development, are those in which 
wc iind*the noblest examples of mercy and righteousness. 
The political article of the month dilates with enthusiasm 
on that new bond of amity between France and Italy, 
which has received its seal from the visit of Loubet 
to Rome, an artjfle - which shows how keen Italian 
feeling is in the matter, and how bitterly the protest¬ 
ations of Pius X. will be resented, even in Catholic 
circles. 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

The articles in the current issue of Ouse Ecuw extend, 
over a wide area, from Scandinavia and Russia $o 
Morocco. The contributions on Scandinavian Travel 
and Recollections of Russia are as interesting and As 
thorough as the articles in this review usually are, whifo 
the Morocco Question is ably dealt with in a long essay* 
Professor Dr. van Walsem examines the thoniv subject 
of vivisection in an exhaustive article ; he gives facts,, 
figures, and experiences ; he reminds us of the opinion, 
held by no inconsiderable proportion of civilised people, 
that animals have no rights, and human beings then-fore 
need not consider them, and on the other side he deals 
sharply with those who have eyes and senses so acute 
that they see pain inflicted where no such thing can 
occur ! Laymen, lie contends, cannot properly judge 
when pain is inflicted. From the time pf Marcus 
Aurelius, at least, the human race* has derived 
benefit from the study of animal organisms ; at,v>me 
present time these experiments can be carried 'wit,, 
without causing suffering, and the *rc«ults so ob- 
tained are likely to decrease human suffering to ty 
great extent. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “Lady Rose’s 
Daughter ” is favourably criticised in one of the contrvr 
buttons. , 

De (Jids contains some more examples of a Dutelf> 
rendering of H( 516 ne Vacaresco’s Roumanian Folk SoD 
and Ballads, and an article on Lievendaal, ar 
others. Lievendaal is a small place between Utrecld 
and Arnhem, and some of its inhabitants—Lieyen-. 
dalers as*they are termed--have played their part' in 
the history of the country. Incidentally ;#e ‘leArri 
something of the political situation and the cdhd^ion 
of things in the Netherlands from the ydAf t> 0 o 
onwards. / 

Vragen des Tijds is filled by two articles of deepintvest, 
both of the social order. “Population and Population 
Theories,” by Mr. Trcub, has special interest to British 
readers at the present lime, in view of the statements, xjf 
Dr. Taylor and the comments of the Bishop of Ripon and 
other distinguished persons. It is more than haHaa,. 
century ago since Sussmilch made a study of the birth 1 
and death rate statistics in order to prove that tip* 
Divine command to be fruitful and multiply was ohe* 
which humanity ought to follow, and from which the* 
human race would derive the greatest benefit; spicfe tfotn 
we have seen humanity avoiding the burdens of parentage 
for various reasons, and a decline in the birth-rate is HOW; 
a startling fact in many countries,,besides France. 

Treub examines the various theories* referring to Spe 
and other writers, British and French. What is thSjjj 
done to remedy this state of things ? The COhclyS 
arrived at is given in the words of a French writer, and;!# 
to the effect that natality will lend to maintfon’an 
brium with the supply of food, and the variations' 
demographic evolution will give no c^jp* for alap»|l 
every* society in which individuality is i!towpq^|f 
develop, and where wealth is not -tbb unevenly , 
tiUnited. In short, the fear of poverty, taken in ) 
broad sense, is the main cause ; let parents feel 
can always obtain work, and consequently foodfof * 
selves and their offspring, and tl$psgir wittjb.tr tttf 
The second article is on lead poi! 
workers, and Ihe efforts that are f 
or minimise it. » 

The most interesting articlv fof 'Brjjtu 
Elsevier is that on the Greek 
Museum, which is fully iUnairatfetL'^ " 
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JACK TO DARWIN I A PROTEST AGAINST THE SURVIVAL OF THE UNFIT.* 



jfGENICS is the novel, but not very intelligible, 
title of the new science which the eminent 
scientist, Mr. Francis Galton, expounded last 
(Month to the first meeting of the Sociological Institute. 
Eugenes is the new-fangled name for the science of 
breeding human beings with the same intelligent fore¬ 
thought that human beings breed pedigree hoTses, 
cattle and sheep. Mr. Wells, it will be remembered, 
discussed the possibility of this in his “ Antici¬ 
pations,” and dismissed the notion as impracticable. 
His. conclusion was that we should probably make a 
greater mess of the business if we took it in hand on 
the principles of a stud farm, than if we left matters 
to adjust themselves in the hitty-missy kind of fashion 
now prevalent among mankind. Mr. Galton is of a 
different opinion. He stated his views before the 
Sociologists, and in the exceedingly interesting debate 
that followed there appeared to be almost as many 
opinions as. there were members present. 

I only refer to the discussion by way of an intro- 
1 duption to the noticing of four books which all 
' touch, more or less, upon the same subject. These 
four books named in the footnote are all medical, 

• or quasi-medical works. They arc widely diverse 
in their origin. Their authors are Russian, English, 

, , American, and New Zealander. They deal with 
' different subjects in different ways, but there is 

8 one note common to thept all. In each the 
fhiCtor, leaving the mere drugging and carving, 

^ iaescribed as the arts of medicine and surgery, goes to 
* 'ipfie foot of the matter and dismisses in sober, serious 
■; ff^nest what should be done to arrest the degeneracy 
human race. Each has hjs own specific. But 
are all alike in approaching the problem of the 
d regeneration of mankind from the point of view 
!*|tie physician, who throws physic to the dogs and 
“ ies; with the subject, more as statesman and 
slogist than as apothecary or surgeon. 



ensWguined wounds with arnica and applies aromatic poultices. 
It is powerless to accomplish more. 

Therefore, he tells us, it became ever clearer and 
more incontestable to him that:— , 

Medicine can do no more'than point out those conditions 
which alone make possible a healthy existence. Therefore, a 
physician—if he be a physician and not a mummified medical 
functionary—must first of all strive to remove those conditions 
which at present render his work both senseless and barren, 
he must be a public worker in the,broadest sense of the term, 
be must not only prescribe but he must strive and seek to 
discover the means for actually carrying his directions out of 
theory into actuality,—(P. 194.) 

The need for the intervention of the' statesman- 
physician is only too obvious :-r .. 

Life is rapidly carrying humanity towards the brink of a dark 
abyss. The numbers of the “ unbalanced " physically unfit and 
hereditary drunkards are ever on the increase, the halt, Mind, 
deaf, and stammering are ever multiplying, 

EVIDENCE OF DEGENERATION. 

On all hands he sees degeneration. The number of 
conscripts physically unfit for military service rises * 
everywhere W 

The number of those who are eligibWor military service is 
falling off everywhere, like * .baromemeal column before a 
stotpi. In Austria, for instance,Via 1870, ihe number of those 
who came up to the standard "Was afi per cent.; in 1875,, 18 
per cent.; in 1880, 14 per cent. This is degeneration with a 
vengeance, which can almost be-grasped by the hands,'W *» 
speak. ■ 

It is, indeed, somewhat appalling testimony. Butitis 
less disheartening than the evidence adduced by the 
New Zealand doctor. We might excuse thedegene- 
ration of the Old World on the ground of its age, its 
poverty, and the crushing burdens of militarism.. Btit 
what is saddening indeed is to find the same pheno¬ 
mena existing in the youngest and most flourishing of 
our colonies, where neither age, nor poverty, nor 
militarism can be pleaded in excuse. Dr, Chappie 
says:— ' . ■ , 



'THE LIMITATIONS OF MEDICINE. 

Russian doctor, whose “Confessions of a 
is a book of enthralling although of some- 
%kl interest, state* this point of view in 
Russian style:— 

Greatsul&rmg Mankind hangsupon theCroffi. His bauds and 
.'.'■feet- are- tiftnafixed by cryel nails, and Medicine bathes the 

•B-Ser read More the Sociological Institute, May 1 6, 1904. 

.X 0 ' ‘ , 

V., Verejaeff, , (Grant 
(Whitcombe and 
(Stockham Publishing 
u >Py Dr. Schofield. 5* (J. and A. ChurchiO.) 



Phyatdan." By 
•By W. A 
toSt* Bf’Harry Gate. 


• Notwithstanding the development of civilising, Christianising, 
and educational institutions, crime, insanity, and pauperism are 
increasing with startling rapidity. In New Zealand the ratio'of 
Mectives, including deaf and dumb lunatics, epileptics, paraly¬ 
tics, crippled and deformed, debilitated and infirm, has gone up 
from J'4 per thousand over fifteen years in 1874, to 11 '4 in 1896, 
slightly declining^ 10-29 in, 1901. The ratio of lunatics has 
gone up from 19 in 1874, to 3-4 in 1901. 

This alarming increase of lunacy, vice and crime has 
taken place at the same time that the price of food has 
been lower and the price Of labour higher than at any 
previous period in the history of the Colony. 

BREEDING FROM BAD STOCK. 

What is the cause of this portentous phenomenon ? 
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Of the two (factors the New Zealander has the readiest 
answer. He declares:— , 

* Society is breeding from defective stock. The best fit to pro- 
duce the best of&pring ate ceasing to prodace their kind, while 
iheiertility of the worst remaps undisturbed. 

This seems an overstatement The fertility of the 
•worst is so far from remaining undisturbed that they 
die out in a few generations. 

The Russian sdys much the same thing in other 
•words:— 

Medicine benefits the individual at the expense of the type. 
The higher the infantile death-rate which medicine so energeti¬ 
cally combats, the surer is the next generation of being purged of all 
weakly and sickly organisms. The syphilitic, tuberculous, rickety, 
mentally infirm and nervous individuals cured through the good 
offices of medicine breed and produce a puny and nervous de¬ 
generated posterity. All those weaklings—rotten to the core— 
mix and cross with the healthy, and thus conduce to the rapid 
impairing of the race in general. And every new success of 
uiedicine will accelerate this downward progress of deterioration. 

THE DETERIORATION OP THE BODY. 

u The spectre of universal degeneration is real and 
glaring.” “ Natural selection is on the wane.” The 
tiesult is the gradual corruption, decay or atrophy of 
the organs of the human body. Civilisation rots the 
teeth: savages have good teeth. Eighty per cent, of 
highly-cultured communities have teeth more or less 
decayed. The eyes of a savage are keen and far- 
seeing. Among the civilised the number of the 
short-sighted is constantly on the increase. So far 
"ijfst'rom evolving new faculties suited to our environment, 
mankind shows a serious tendency to lose those it 
already possessed!-— 

Our olfactory organ has become quite rudimentary the 
sensibility of the cutaneous nerves to variations of temperature, 
and their faculty of regulating the calorification of the body, has 
become appreciably lessened ; the glandular tissue of the female 
breast is becoming atrophied, considerable weakening of sexual 
energy is noticeable, the bones are becoming smaller, the first 
and the floating ribs show a tendency to disappear, the wisdom 
teeth have become rudimentary organs and are entirely lacked 
by 43 per cent, of Europeans—it is prophesied that the double 
molars will follow suit, theintestinal duct is ever growing briefer 
and the army of the bald ever increasing.—(1*. 211.) 

• WHAT WE ARK COMING TO. 

This is bad enough, but worse is to follow :— 

Thanks to gloves our hands will soon become as sensitive to 
cold as aie our feet, and the expression to get wet hands will 
acquire the same ipeaning as getting wet feet at the present day. 
In the Same way as ordinary plain food is no more considered a 
suitable diet for us, so in the future will natural air become 
isrational, being too rare and impure for our small and delicate 
lungs. Man will carry an apparatus filled with conccntri^ed 
pure oxygen about with him, inhaling it through a little tube, 
and if his apparatus suddenly goes wromr., will perish from 
suffocation in the free air of heaven cxactl^gjpe a stranded fish. 
The human eye, transformed into a rudimrotary and inflamed 
organ, will be in daily need of syringing, rinsing and cleaning. 
Wine, fobacco, tea, etc., losing their stimulating properties, 
humanity will pass on *to new and more potent poisons. Fecun¬ 
dation will be accomplished artificially as being too gross for 
man, the amorous instinct finding satisfaction in voluptuous 
embraces and other itjitants.—(P. 212.) 

Even the inauguration of a social millennium d la 
Bellamy would only accelerate the decay of our facul¬ 
ties. In the Socialist’s Utopia physical labour will be 



superfluous, fat will take the nce of muscle, and we 
shall lead an unretrospective vegetative existence, 
being deprived of broad horizons and living a* 
strangers to nature: - 

Thus Life says, “ Thou strong jniSf with powerful the#l| \ 
sharp eyes, and keen ears, hardy and self-sufficient in thy in^fc^ 
pendence, I have no use for such as thou, thou art doomed , 
extinction.”—(!'. 219.) 

This, then, is the doctor’s diagnosis of the present 
condition and future prospects of the human race. 
We are face to face with the results of the artificially 
procured survival of the unfit, and the doctors of 
Darwinism explain that no other consequences could 
be expected when philanthropy tampers with natural 
selection, that mainspring of human progress. 


THE STERILISATION OF THE UNFIT: 
When doctors are called in they have a perilotjR 
tendency to prescribe a surgical operation. Or. , 
Chappie of New Zealand is no exception^ this rule. 
On the contrary, he is its most conspicuous example. 
In his little book, which Sir Robert Stout, the Chief 
Justice of New Zealand, declares “puts the problem 
of our times very plainly, and which ought certainly 
to be discussed,” l)r. Chappie advocates the use of the . 
surgeon’s scalpel by the State on a scale hitherto 
unheard of among men. It need hardly be remarked 
that it is women, not men, who are to be the subjects 
of this state vivisection in the interests of posterity; 
The nature of the operation, which is to sterilise the 
unfit, is described by himself as one of tubo-ligattrre. 
Any woman who is herself unfit to propagate the 
species, or who is married to a man belonging to the 
category of the unfit, would, under Dr. Chappie’s 
scheme, be subjected to this treatment. • * ■ 

A DRASTIC REMEDY. 

She would he forcibly arrested by the State, and 
compelled to submit herself to anaesthetic treatment , 
—preliminary to a surgical operation, which he 
describes as that of tubo-ligature of the Fallopian tubes, 
from which she would awake from the anesthetic 
permanently disabled from motherhood. * ’ 

Dr. Chappie mercifully offers to the wife of one;,of,, 
the unfit the alternative of divorce to compulsory' 
sterilisation. He maintains that the right of the State 
is absolute to sterilise its undesirables, and fus classic? 
cation of the unfit is as follows :— f 

WHO ARE THE UNFIT? ^ 

With the exception of the very, young and the very ■ ' 
old, all members of society who haye to be sup^,' 
ported by others constitute the unfit,', The specif^ 
categories of the unfit are— 

Sufferers from Congenital 
Defects. 

1. Idiocy. 

2. Imbecility. 

3. Criminal Taint. 

4. Insanity. 

5. Inebriate Taint. 

6. Pauperism. 

7. Deaf Mutism. 

8 . Epilepsy. ^ ' 


■v 
' * •«' 


, AfquIred Defects. 

• ' •'?■ •;/£ 

1. Crime. 

3. Insanity. ; , * "v* 

3. Epilepsy., ■, ,, yi f 

4. Inebrtety^ 
j.+ r 
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The operation IfOuld be performed on criminals 
1 after their third .Conviction. No woman in the child- 
*1 bearing period of life should be released, we are told, 
from aty .Myjhlfn until the sterilising operation had 
been j>ei|wtnt5d. ff* she preferred a sentence of life- 
fr imprisonment, she might escape from the 
ration at the cost of her liberty, 
rhe New Zealand doctor has at least the courage 
'hiti' opinions. Mr. Arnold White has written much 
upori the same subject. But he never approached 
Dr, Chappie for the uncompromising lucidity -with 
%|Whicli he explained how he hoped to attain his 

pdesired end. 

'THE DUTY OF CHILD-BEARING. 

If, however, in the future the human race is to be 
rescued from the abyss towards which—if these authori- 
> ties be correct—it is fast tending, something more 
must be dorte <than to sterilise the unfit. That is a 
negative measure which of itself will never regenerate 
the world. To sterilise the unfit would be useless, 
unless something could be done to fertilise the fit. 
In other words, the problem is twofold, and must 
have a twofold solution. Even more important 
than the checking of the multiplication of the unfit 
is the stimulus that must be given to the propagation 
jot the truly fit 

. ,r. t 

1 ARE WE CEASING TO BREED ? 

0 Unfortunately, no fact is more indisputable 
than that the most highly developed humans are 
,ceasing to breed. Some are doing so because 
. they have developed so much in an intellectual 
direction, they have- not enough physical vigour 
|Ieft to propagate their kind. But the great and 
.'mntinuing fall of the birth-rate which confronts us in 
§|dl civilised countries is due not to lack of physical 
flKour, but to the deliberate adoption by married 
i phoplc of means of one kind and another which enable 
them to limit the number of their progeny to what 
rti^«kegard as manageable dimensions. Down to the 
'-fear 1877 the law of the increase of population was 
gUeVed to. be immutable. Cheap food and good 
es meant more marriages, and each marriage 
esented so many births. Hence population in- 
J W|tti prosperity and diminished in years of 

THE RESULT OF A PROSECUTION. 

g|S 77 ) the'date of the prosecution of Mr. 
I|* add Mrs. Besant," this law no longer 
'■ The most important department of human 
tjltihat which govems the destiny of the future 
of niahkind, has been since that'time, in 
Teasing extent, withdrawn from the domain 
Limpulse and placed'under the control 
hg before And after. The substitution 
instinpt As the guide of life in the 
' bas gone on steadily since 1877 
idec| by -the spiritual teachers of 


jp’v* ' THE LmWfiTIQN OR FAMILIES. 

result has been tbe limitation of the family- 
titithn. sueh boumisasrin tiie opinion of the patents 


krecompadble with- 
do well; It is more 




their ‘children a chance to¬ 
ld becoming accepted as 
an axiom in civilised soci^QjfUhat no wife ought to be 
compelled by law, custom, or religion to become a. 
mother without her own consent, and that no parents are 
justified in bringing into the world children whom they 
are unable to feed, .clothe, house and educate. We see 
the result of the operation of this axiom in the steady 
and progressive decrease of the birth-rate, which would 
be far more marked were it not that the limitation, of 
families is chiefly confined to those who are the best; 
fitted for parefitage. If we could eliminate the vast 
mass of the poor who do not practise any restraint, and 
could confine our attention solely to those who earn- 
jQ 2 a week and upward, we should be confronted with 
a much more startling percentage of decrease. As it 
is, the figures are very significant:— 


Germany 

England and Wales 
Ireland ... 

France ... 

United States 

New Zealand 

Queensland 

Adelaide 

*" THE FALL IN THE BIRTH-RATE. 

According to the Report of . the Registrar-General; 
published last month, the , biid>rate last year .itrV 
London was 28.4, the lowest;' yet- reached. “The- 
Bishop of Ripon declares that the practice of preven¬ 
tion robs the country of 500 births per day. ’{ 

In Australia, as a whole, there were 47,000 less; 
births in 1899 than there would have been if the-; 
birth-rate of 1889 had been kept up. The fall in the 
birth-rate has recently been made the subject of ah 
inquiry by a Commission in New South Wales, whose- 
Report, published this spring, ought to be carefully 
studied by all who are seriously interested^, the- 
future of the race. 

MORE FOOD—FEWER CHILDREN. ■ 

, Dr. Chappie, in his thoughtful and suggestive little- 
book, points out that the tremendous fall in the birth¬ 
rate of New Zealand has coincided with a not less 
marked rise in %e standard of comfort and in the 
means of livelihood. The better able the colonists 
were to provide for their children, the fewet children 
they brought into, the world. The reason for this is. 
that every colonist has always before his eyes a 
certain ideal of comfort, education, and of leisure- 
which he is ambitious to realise' in his own case. 
Dr. Chappie sums it up thus:— „ 

The great mass of the people in our Colony are coftfccious of 
the fact that their social relations and standard t>f comfort, or 
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1875 . 

1899. 

Fall. 


..40. . 

35-9 



- 3 S- - 
..26. . 

* 9-3 

.22.9 


In 25 years. 

.26. . 

• 2t,9 



1880. 

1890. 



.36. . 

.30. 


In 10 years. 

.40.8 . 

1900. 


f. 

.25.6 

.14.4 

In 20 years; 

i860. 

1902. 


• 47 - 8 .- 

.27.7 


In 42 years.. 

1888, 

-4903- 

#' 

• 27 -fa.. 

.82.28 

.. 5-44 

In 5 years. : 




shall wi say standan} pf ease, axe capable of improvement, and 
the desire to Driwfaboul that Improvement is the dominant 
ambition of their nVe*. Anything that stands in the way of 
this ambition must dm overcome. A large family is a serious 
check to this ambition, V> a large family must be avoided,— 

(r. 4 i.) t ■ 

THE LOGIC OF THE NEW ZEALANDER. 

New Zealanders, he says, have discovered that con¬ 
formity to physiological laws makes it possible for 
man to take to himself a wife without taking to him¬ 
self a family. The fewer children they have, the 
better, they can clothe and educate them. They 
prefer to do well for two or three rather than to drag up 
twice or three times as many in rags and ignorance. 
Large families are believed to be‘the source of 
poverty, and are avoided accordingly. But the desire 
of the sexes to live together on conjugal terms is 
unabated. Therefore the marriage rate keeps up 
while the birth-rate goes down. 

“the strike of a sex." 

O » 

f Second only in importance to the operation of these 
economic arguments is the effect of the gradual 
advance of woman to her rightful position in the 
family, and the recognition of her right to have a 
decisive voice in the question of maternity. Of all 
woman’s rights, surely the first and most obvious is the 
right to say how many times she shall be subjected to 
the glorious but perilous ordeal of childbirth. “ Women 
with us,” says Dl Chappie, “ are more eager to limit 
families than are their husbands. They feel the 
burden of a large family more.” They have come to 
dread maternity, and regard it more as a cross than a 
CTOwn. This is part of a general impatience with pain 
common to the age. But it is not for mere men to 
sit ih judgment on women in this matter. If fathers 
and ^Others had to bear the pangs of childbirth, turn 
and turn about, men might have a right to be heard. 
As it is they are out of court. 

But the New Zealand and Australian fathers appear to 
be deterredjay the knowledge of their wives’ sufferings. 
Hence their assent and consent and co-operation in 

f ch measures of restraint or of intermittent continence 
suffice to separate the legitimate gratification of 
affectionate impulse from the supremely responsible 
act of generation. . 

* THE ETHICS OF PREVENTION. 

• * 

The veto placed upon such a separation of functions 
by the Roman Catholic Church—a.^eto more or less 
endorsed by other Christian churches—does not deter 
Dr. Chjt|ple from discussing the ethics of prevention 
by restraint upon its results upon, the individual and 
upon society at large. He perceives/ahd lays proper 
stress upon the truth, that the practice of limiting 
families can only joe'defended from an ethical point 
of view if it is strictly conditioned by a recognition 
of th%,imperative obligation of all those who can, 
afford to provide the necessary conditions for health- 
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ful support and developmerifctpf a large family ,tp> ; 
breed up to the maximum of <their capacity. Otis®^ !:; 
wise the whole of the future is handed over to 
classes who exercise no restrain who are animated- 
solely by the gratification of instinct, and*. *< 

who litter the world with children whom they car%, 
neither feed, clothe, nor educate properly. In other'-’.:' 
words, the right to restrict families within the limits of . 
health conditions can only be recognised With safety* 4 
when it is indissolubly linked together with the 
recognition of the duty of the healthy well-to-do pair 
to produce as many citizens for the future state as. 5 
their health and wealth render possible. 


THE DANGER. 


t .i'A 
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Dr. Chappie truly says of the vice which Aristotle* 
called oliganthropy:— 

Prevention by those able to bear and educate lwaJlSyf * 
offspring without hardship is a pernicious vice, 1 degrading td.tWv; 
individual and a crime against society and the State.— 

But he declares that the growth of this vice, amohfc' 
normal and healthy people is a painful and *tfttttiwg$V. 


fact. 


This being the case, it is natural that he shG|MK$; 


contemplate with some misgivings the reflex action 
his great scheme of State sterilisation upon those 
not being unfit, require to be stimulated to produce 
the uttermost children of good stock. He sayfpi— 

One danger looms ahead, however, if* the operative means of 1 
producing artificial sterility arc popularised. Every surgeon ef 
experience knows how readily large numbers of married woatpn • 
encourage surgical treatment if they become aware that 
treatment is followed by sterility.—(l\ i».) 

CAN IT BE GUARDED AGAINST ? V 

If this be the case when the operation, is pair 
difficult, and destructive of sex, what will not hap^ 
if Dr. Chappie* impresses the female mind with 
conviction that the operation of tubo-Iigature is easy^ft 
safe, painless, and absolutely effective? He propose^ 
to meet the danger by making the sterilisation of'ftie 
fit a crime, punishable like abortion. But in Jpw , 
Zealand, although abortion is punished in the Court* **. ? 
a crime, it is hardly regarded in that tight by colohiaf 
opinion. Dr. Chappie mayproposethat “aity surge^a« 
who performs tubo-ligature should he liable tp p<jH| 
cution unless he can justify his action according 
law relating to the artificial sterility of the unfit, 
detection would be difficult, and if : is exceedifiglyp 
doubtful if any jury,, would consist pi,/. doef 
for performing a painless and dangerle^ operation 
an adult woman at;&er own passiongteentreaty met 
became it rendered her incapable, t^jonatermt 
have a right to pay a doctor to,talfelbut i—“ 
or cpt off my right legwithoutti 
State, it would be establishing a; 
that any other surgical .;ppemti(^| 
life but only; the potentjailty 
should be punishable as a, V 
done by adopting a 
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involve the criminal punishment of all voluntary 

celibates. • . • 

/ ■ .«r‘-‘Srt*e di$|a^1&reseen by Malthus of the ovet-mnlti- 
^tcation oT|he human race would seem* to be a long 
Way oC* ? ; If & SlUte Sterilises alt the unfit, and the fit 
go on dit an accelerated xate sterilising themselves, our 
descendants are not likely to want for elbow room in 
this planet. 

“HOW TO LIVE FOR tfVER ! T> * 

*p ' 

. ? That, of course, assumes that the death-rate remains 
•normal while the birth-rate shrinks. This assumption 
?ls directly challenged by an American writer, Harry 
jjlUaze, who has followed up his first book on “ The 
: Seifnec of Physical Immortality” by another volume 
entitled “ The Science and Practice of How to Live 
for Ever.’’ 'His teachings fit in with the principles of 
moral restraint. He maintains that by the right use of 
sexr-the fountain of life—the individual can perpetuate 
<, his existence Sind renew his youth. “Man has now 
evolved the capacity to perpetuate his own individual 
life as well as that of the race.” Within the 
laboratory of man’s own being are latent the forces 
for the eternal renewal of life. The secret which Mr. 

Gaze claims to have discovered is the effect which, he 
maintains, can be secured by discriminating between 
the generative and regenerative function of married 
life. 

It it the re-discovery of the Elixir of Life. Eternal 
life, health , and power are the fruits of the perfect 
expression of sex! 

, There is something in Mr. Gaze’s theory, but we 
should have more faith in it if we had some evidence 
s is to the actual results of this fountain of youth in 
I the shai>e of rejuvenated greybeards and baldheads. 
^jSven Mr. Gaze admits that, by itself, no regenerative 
^junjon will give eternal life. It needs to be supple- 
^jnented by sun-baths, a diet of nujts and fruit, the 
^plentiful drinking of distilled water, regular exercise, 
-and the practice of concentration. Mr. Gaze’s pre- 
scription, although it may not protract our earthiy life 
mm -the crack of doom, may conduce to the health 
and happiness of the human race. It certainly 
demands a high degree of self-control thus to raise 
|. ; 4pe conjugal relation to the highest plane of spiritual 
"-"otiom . 

sy ''.. ■, THE INFLUENCE OF THE MIND. 

the influence of - the, mind over the body, 
the riklm of medicine, more orthodox 
than Mr. Gaze bear emphatic testimony, 

“ Disease fonot only cured by medwaes and special treatment, 
i by paMa^t’s spirits as wdl it dteerful and hopeful 





fhood i*'«n l::*-aienaeiy wweitful • <aetor<itt the. struggle against 
Sickness, and 'its importance dumot M, over-estimated. The 
1 'dim&t wwyctf 1 discrimination, 

of the action of his 


of __. . _ _ _ __ 

'in sserhriintd--«nd Vidtt svaff him tithing if , he hicks 

the n.ndities nece»ary for the.: dbndtihtt and subjugation -of the 
patient’s soul.”—(I*. ,Al ‘ ■ 

It is to this same turn that Dr. Schofield bears 


one of Ur. Schofield’s on “ The Unconscious Mind.” 
In this latest work he traverses the ground covered by 
his book on, “ The Mental Factor in Medicine.” This 
new volume is written chiefly for doctors. It is full 
of extracts from recognised masters in the healing art, 
and is compact of good sense and the lessons of wide 
experience. In every page it enforces the importance 
of bringing the mind, especially the unconscious mind, 
to bear upon the healing of the maladies of the body, 
and it would be well if it were studied by every 
medical man, in the whole wide world. Dr. Schofield’s 
book will be welcome to newspaper gnen,* for. it brings 
out very clearly what seems to be an indisputable'fact, 
that the benefit received by sick folks from the use of 
patent medicines is almost entirely due to suggestion 
conveyed by the medium of advertisements. Great, 
indeed, and manifold are the powers of suggestion'. 
It is to be hoped that Dr. Schofield’s plea for die study 
of psycho-therapeutics by the faculty will be seriously 
taken to heart by the heads of the profession every¬ 
where. 

The subject raised lj>y Mr.-Francis Galton and the 
sociologists'who followiid him in the discussion on* 
“Eugenics” has got tone faced. It-is the root pro¬ 
blem of human society. The-Bishop of RipOn has 
expressed his views on the one phase of the subject 
in terms which led Mr, H. G. Wells to put the dther 
side of the case in one of the most widely circulated of 
our daily papers. To some who are by no means 
purists the prospect of a reduction of the numbers of 
the human race by the refusal of parentage is appalling. 
Others, while profoundly deploring the, shirking of 
parental responsibilities, surmise that it may be over¬ 
ruled* for good. They see signs to suggest that fie 
spread of knowledge will effect the most drasnt 
purge of the human race. Even among the! most 
ignorant the information will soon percolate how 
passion may be gratified without consequent offspring. 
.And the result may be taken to be that only those 
wbmen and men will have offspring who accept 
parentage as a dutiful service to God and to 
humanity. The survival,of tfie fittest will then have 
arrived with a rush! ’ ' 
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building tradegp. p« l »fptem ot free-.tfa^eji^nd' .that "so 

S i the Ahffifi(phe|^r8ist in, theft present system of a - 
sotetfiivf have tnemat a dtsadvan- ’ 

om which nothmj hut-free trade can deliver them, 
er these circumstance**it is not tlirprising that the 
"reform movement? by which Mr. 
<j$ijmbeHam was going to regain the position which he 
Itjpjfby the war has practically fizzled out, - There is 
some talk of an attempt to, revive the movement this 
autumn, but fhgrafc' ’-asere bluff. The one practical 
question is hov^j^P^id in what direction Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain will tUftm the hopeless position in which 

he finds hiup&L-.. 'Sfk’Mr. Chamberlain never fights a 
losing battle,-cAs soon as he finds’ he is on the losing side 
be always finds a pretext for going over to the victors. 


. HOW TO MAKE FARMING PAY. 

EailVav Rates and Facilities for Farmers. 

- The question of enabling our farmers to compete suc¬ 
cessfully “with their foreign-competitors is largely a question 
sJfcheaptransport^It is satisfactory therefore to hear that 
Lord. Otisiow, after a conference with the managers of our 
leading railways, has decided to appoint a Departmental 
Committee;— 

To inquire as to the rates charged by railway companies in 
Great Britain in respect of the carriage of foreign and colonial 
farm; dairy, and market garden produce from the port of ship¬ 
ment or of arrival to the principal urban centres, and to report 
whether there charity evidence to show that preferential treat¬ 
ment is accorded |p such produce as compared with home pro¬ 
duce, apd, ft so, what further steps should be taken, either by 
legislation or otherwise, to secure the better enforcement of the 
law in the matter. • *y. 

The inquiry would naturally commence with those companies, 

. with the chairmen of which Lord Onslow has recently been in 
personal temmunication, but he believes that the appointment 
of the Gorofoittee, the constitution-, of which he hopes shortly to 
be able to announce, may do much to promote friendly relations 
between the companies and the great industry of which he is the 
official representative, and he trusts, therefore, that the com¬ 
panies generally will concur with him in this opinion, and favour 
him with their co-operation in the matter. 

, . , ‘ * Some Farmers who ha^e done it. 

fn~a recent number of the Worlds Work there is a 
short and very suggestive paper' under the title “ Where 
' Farming Pays in England*! ” The object of its writer is 
toshow how the people of the Fen land round the shores 
filjtf&s Wash have brbu^ht about a practical revolution 
Urate pgrumhure^f theft district; this is one part o£jfcr 
country where farming is made to pay well. Instead 
cohtinfiihf to produce nieat and corn, which cafi be 
br<fug|it'-cheaper from the United States and the- 
. GilonieS, they have taken to producing potatoes, celery, 
and htfit. Some farmers have; 700 acres of potatoes'" 

. -evety ycar. It is not an ^ncothtnfrn thing for farmers;^; 
■'gqm tWdb as acre for.thdk. 

cro^jlhey have aptii biiiPBP'mfiiHtattqg din***.'- 
’''...Gele^’H^-also R^;S%y,-pt^ft^|plf|. l the plants ar 'f gj&Wft -f 


j l»i-, , 

* * '^1 1 

enjoy a few weeks in the country at Rood wages wh^pK 
strawberries are to be gathered, iauge stretches of tAftsp' 
,, -Afe also laid down for raspberries 'fntpjgantities of 
fruit are grown for the* jam nakets«Si» have takenjfolj 
producing flowers, and one may see-nehflfof bulbs, ngipNfeij; 
amps, crocuses, narcissi, Illicit and jonquils, just as onfr, 
.sees them on.the other side of the German Occain ; iftj 
Holland. Bee-keeping is extending and becoming'-<#5* 
feature. In somesplaces the price of land has jjone tip/. 
Ordinary land now fetches 460 to £70 an ame,' and- 
old pasture land sometimes £ 100 an acre. There is a 
tremendous demand for small farms, which br'mghigh 
rents if they are conveniently situated. Wages for agri¬ 
cultural labour have gone up to such an extent that 
are many; families working together who are aqwj$d 
bring a good many pounds a week intd the qpqmE 
stock. They have meat three times a day, and 
clothed ; there is a general appearance of rude- hefiftp 1 ? 
and comfort. And, what is most important pit aftj'ta|& 
population, instead of flowing to the Towns/ *Sr. 
coming back to the land. The writer thinks tK* 0 |B 
Fenlanders have shown the way to a better state 
and England will be changed from a ranch to a dan^fiSS*?! 
and a market-garden. ( . , " 
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ENGINEERING SCHOOLS. V'gjn 

In a recent number of Technics Professor 
concludes his interesting article on the Eduof^injpw| 
Electrical Engineers in London. The writer 
opinion that what is required is not so much 
to make more engineering students as the qrganwa^pifr ’• 
make better ones ; and what is lacking in ^ 

engineering teaching is coherence, specialisfeikh %.i-r 
interconnection. He says;— ‘''M® 

The ideal requirement of the University of 
undoubtedly a College of Engineering in which all tk^dti 
teaching and advanced research On this subject could bp l 
ducted. In this the present professorial and teaching >imii 
scattered about London could be concentrated, specialised, j|j|§| 
provided with adequate means for teaching and^reseatetOh 
Entrance could be restricted by 1 seinhiiitjtiUj’JMpftiili*' 
unified and reduced, and combined effort achievi wtoat is wwA 


unified and reduced, and combined effort achi^f-What is'ttow;-l 
impossible. Meanwhile the polytechnics could continue toedq ' 
their admirable evening work, and send up their picked 
students with scholarships to theabpve Higher w&llege.^ '.« 4 L;. 

If this is not practicable, then the existing colleges shoal.?" lie. 
assisted and some sort of specialisation / iftodat v i, but theie-J^' 
difficulties from.want of space for in'^QNtmi|h.jciAax^v-;| r ^ ' 

We want to Bar the entrance 'to,' the •: 

petent and ill-prepared, even if jfbttfc to'-upen-!/ 

we* opportunities to the*yotu^-. m«|i.fri%i»(oper : ;;repuntiM||! 
brains, energy, perseverance, aad,j«>c e afr/lftvejatJiK *mm 
structure power, jpo- 3MW 
We need for, the t 
for deling,’ by eoffir 
'skish^ isolated indf 





Languages and 

A LL interested in the teaching of modern languages 
should read the supplement to the May number of 
the Journal of Eihltation and the last number of 
the Modern Language Quarterly . The first named 
contains the full account of the Paris meeting at 
Easter, ami, together with a mass of information, 
Mr. Storr’s delightful speech. Listen to one of his 
anecdotes: “ It is two years later, and I am in 
the sixth (Harrow). A modest-sized class-room, under 
the eaves, with lattice windows that did not open, and a 
• blazing midsummer afternoon. Again there is stillness, 

, f fo'lowed by a heavy thud that makes all the windows 
rattler By a concentrated effort of will, like table-turners, 
we bad heaved up the solid oak bench. ‘ What is that?’ 
cries the master, who had been nodding with the beat. 

‘ Earthquake, Sir, earthquake—Irembleinent-de-terre 1 ’ 
rings out in topes of simulated terror from a score of 
voices, and the master rushes out, followed helter-skelter 
by the class.” 

The Modern Language Quarterly (Modern Language 
Association. los.6d. per annum. Mr. V. Payne-Payne, 45, 
Nevern Square, Earl’s Court) contains addresses and 
papers by Sir Arthur Rucker, MM. Poole, Brereton, 
Rippmann, and others, upon practical leaching subjects, 
valuable contributions by men of great experience to this, 
the great question of the present, how best to combine 
[ new and.old methods, so as to get the finest results. 
MODERN LANGUAGE HOLIDAY COURSES. 

The London course for foreigners, beginning, as 
announced last month, in the middle of July, will last a 
month only. I should think the authorities concerned 
would like to know of Londoners who, having time at 
their disposal, tvould be willing to show hospitality—take 
our over sea friends about, etc. 

The French Courses are many, and inquiries should 
be made at the Teachers’ Guild, 74, Gower Street. 
Their carefully compiled guide, with prices of rooms, 
fares, etc., costs sixpence. The Saint-Scrvan autho¬ 
rities wish to make known that the South Western 
Company will pass students at the reduced fare of f 1 
second class return, and the Dijon Course is remarkable 
for its moderate pension tariff. 

NOTICES. 

The second list of teachers interested in the scholars 
international correspondence lias been published in 
France and in the Modern Language Quarterly. 

: Teachers generally approve of the change of plan. I 
, , earnestly ask those teachers who have not yet sent me in 
'their names to do so before the end of the summer term, 

, and to notify change of address. 

; A Dutch gentleman will gladly give a month’s 
•'. hospitality to an Englishman who know’s something of a 
< student’s needs, and will help him to speak English. 

A Getman lady, and one in Brussels, would like to 
exchange homes for the holidays. 

Several German geqtlemen and ladies would like 
correspondents in England. 

A young Spaniard wants to learn to pronounce Eng¬ 
lish. Would any Englishman who wishes to learn 
Spanish carhto oner him hospitality? 

Mrs. Burch, of Norham Hall, Oxford, holds an officially 
recognised vacation course for women students of Eng¬ 
lish, in St. Hildas Hall, which opens on July 4th. Rooms 
are allotted in order of application. Lectures and classes, 
£4 per month; with board and residence,^ 11 per month. 


Letter-Wilting. 

ESPERANTO. " 

“ I AM convinced . . . that in the pursuit of scientific 
and business interests, nothing draws together so closely 
the bonds which unite men of different nationalities, as a 
common language in which they can not only comprehend 
one another, but express their thoughts or their senti¬ 
ments ” (Sir Hubert Jerningham, April 14th, 1904.) 

This was said apropos of French, but is much more 
applicable to Esperanto, which already serves the 
purpose, as witness the various international gatherings, 
the latest being that at Boulogne at Whitsuntide, when 
Esperanto was used cvpn at the Custom House. This 
month’s Esperantist will no doubt contain a full account 
of the doings there. Friends must not forget that our 
English Esperanto journal costs only 3s. a year, and that 
if our common work is to succeed it should have many 
subscribers and many contributors. H. B, Mudie, Esq., 
67, Kensington Gardens Square, will be pleased tt> 
receive both kinds of help. 

NEW SCIENTIFIC WORD*,. 

The Scienca Rev no for April contains the first list of 
scientific words, upon which discussion is solicited. 
Readers may perhaps remember that this is to be one 
of the specialities of this journal ; one also of exceeding 
interest, as are also the letters to the Editor. Mr. 
Fruictier reminds his readers that their help in this 
matter is imperatively needed. One uncertain word is- 
the Esperanto for radium, another is that for phosphorus ; 
shall it be “ fosfo ” or “ fosforo ” ? The opening paper 
by Oliver Wood is upon various mechanical ways of 
dying, but the word used in the title—Aviado—is called in 
question by some. The Editor says, “Criticise by all 
means, but remember, to improve is better than simply 
to object.” (Published by Iiachette, Charing Cross.) 

S”. P. Ahlberg, our earliest friend, is, 1 notice, still ready 
to advertise free in two Swedish newspapers the names 
and addresses of firms wishing to do business in Sweden 
by means of Esperanto. He also asks friends to send 
him copies of business letters in their own language, 
and with terms as used in their own trade. He will send, 
by way of thanks, two illustrated postcards and a copy of 
the paper in which their letters appear. His address is 
50, Dobelnsgatan, Stockholm. 

The Ckesky Esperantista also publishes first announce¬ 
ments free to their subscribers ; but these are not trade 
only, but desires for special correspondence also. 

CYCLING TOURIST CLUB. 

• The C.T.C. Gazette has published several Esperanto 
articles and letters. It is to be hoped that they will 
ueimit their social circle to have lectures next winteV. 
will any C.T.C. members who read this keep the matter 
in mind ? We must also not forget the great kindness of 
M. Tliemoin and his partners in the Gouin schools. They 
have given us free rooms and light season after season. 

The Esperantists of Boulogne have gone one better 
than we. They have induced a local paper to give a 
weekly page to Esperanto. 

To be obtained at the Review of Reviews Office 
O'Connor’s Complete Manual. Price is. 7id., post free. 
O’Connor’s Enghsh-Esperanto Dictionary. 2s. 8d. 
Motteau’s Esperanto?English Dictionary. 2s. 6d. o 
The Beaufront-Gedghegan Grammar, is. 7d. 

Fraille (4s. 4d.), Sighted (7d.), Versions of M. Carts* 
Lessons. 
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PRINCIPAL EVENT'S OF THE MONTH. 

May 2 .—A Chinese ‘Exclusion Bill is introduced into the 
Cape Parliament ... In view of Mr, Markham’s position on 
the Chinese Labour Question his Mansfield constituents deter¬ 
mine to seek another Liberal candidate at the next election ... 
The London County Council’s Education Committee decide to 
exclude the Press from their meetings ... The Republicans and 
Ministerialists carry 201 seats out of 360 in the provincial 
municipal elections of France. 

May 3.—It is announced that the documents completing the 
purchase of the rights and property of the Panama Canal Com¬ 
pany are signed in 
Paris by Messrs. 
Day and Russell, 
of the Department 
of Justice at Wash¬ 
ington, on behalf 
of the United 
States Govern¬ 
ment ... I.oid 
Welby brings tor- 
ward in the 
London County 
Council the 
Budget for the 
year. 

May 4.-- The 
Budget is intro¬ 
duced in the Cape 
Parliament; a de¬ 
ficit of £825,339 
is anticipated ... 
i’opc Pius X. 
protests to the 
French Govern* 
mentagainst l’resi- 
dent Loubct’s 
visit to the Italian 
Government at 
Koine... The King 
and Queen bring their visit in Ireland to a close. 

May 5.—The King and Queen reach London from Holyhead 
. . Mr. Balfour is chosen Grand Master of the Primrose 
League ... Mr. Hearst carries Iowa, Democratic State Con¬ 
vention ... The Italian Chamber re-assemhlcs. 

May 6. —The Duke of Connaught relinquishes the command 
of the Forces ip Ireland, and leaves for England to lake up his 
new duties as Inspector-General. 

May 7—Mr. Shaw, Secretary to the American Treasury, 
signs a warrant in payment of the Panama Canal purchase- 
money, on the delivery of the New Panama Canal Company to 
the United States of all its property and concessions, now 
completed ... The Tiljetans defend the pass of Karo, they are, 
shot down by the British, 200 Tibetans being killed and 80 
wounded ... A demonstration in Trafalgar Square is held to 
protest against the Government's Licensing Bill ... The second • 
ballots for the Paris Municipal elections gives a majority to the 
Radical-Socialist coalition which supports the Government ... 
The Italian Deputies refer the Nasi case to be dealt with by the 
judicial authorities. ’ 

May 9.—The Census for India, 1901, is issued as a Blue 
Book ... An influential deputation waits on the General 
Purposes Committee of the L.C.C. to urge the necessity of a 
lietter ambulance service in the streets of London ... The Con¬ 
gregational Union begins its annual assembly ... The Cape 
Government is defcated^on'a motion to reduce the estimates ... 
Mr. Reid announces his intention of proposing a toalition with 
Mr. Deajcin ... The result of the Municipal elections in France 
is an increased majority for the Government. In Paris the 
Nationalists are reduced to a minority of thirty-three. 
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Lord Plunket 

New Governor of New Zealand. 


May 10.—The recommendation of the Gem ral Purposes 
Committee of the L.C.C. that the Education Committee’s 
sittings should not be open to the‘Press is carried by a majority 
of 73 votes ... Seven men charged with high treason .nr brought 
up for trial at Leydcnbtirg, South Africa ; they are all discharged 
with the exception of one man named 1 turant. * 

May II. —Two Chilian warships are bought by Mr. piutt. of 
New York, for £1,030,000 The Dud Mayor open-, the 
Italian Exhibitional Earl’s Court .. The Lund Law Kcioi 111 
Association holds its annual meeting in London. 

May 12.—The National Liberal Federation opens its Annual 
Council at Man¬ 
chester ... T h e 


armed expedition 
in Tibet is bom¬ 
barded at a pass 
called Kharo La, 
which is about 
forty miles from 
l iyangtse. 

May 13. — The 
Convention with 
China relative to 
the importation of 
Chinese labour 
into the Transvaal 
is signed at the 
Foreign Office by 
Lord l,ansdow»c 
and the Chinese 
Minister ... Sir 
\V. Anson receives 
a deputation of 
representatives of 
t h e County 
Councils on a 
point of the Edu¬ 
cation Act ... Dr. 
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The late Sir H. M. Stanley* 


J a m e s o n a n- 

iumnccs in the Cape House of Assembly that a'n the remain¬ 
ing rebels in prison in connection with the war are pardoned ... 
Tlie Defence Committee is constituted, with Colonel Sir George 
Clarke as Secretary ... Resolutions are passed at the meeting 
of tlie Liberal Fedeiation at Manchester urging that a national 
system of educ ation free from religious tests lie established. 

May 14. - Lord Cumin arrives in London from Indio, ... A 
Blue Book is issued containing correspondence on native labour 
in the Transvaal ... A great demonstration against the Licensing 
Bill is held in die Metropolitan Tabernacle ... Dr. Joseph 
Joachim’s diamond jubilee is celebrated in London. 

May 16.— The London Daily News begins to publish a daily 
labour page ... A compromise is effected on the Cape Govern¬ 
ment's income-tax proposals ... Mr. Merriman moves the 
adjournment of the Cape I louse of Assembly on the Anglo-Chinese 
Convention ; Dr. Jameson promises to get information ... The 
Supreme Court of the United States at Washington affirms the 
constitutionality of the law excluding alien Anarchists ... Mr. 
Odei, Governor of New York State, vetoes the Niagara Falls 
Bill ... A great forest fire rages in Greece* 

May 17.—The funeral of Sir 11 . M. Stanley takes place ... 
There is an important meeting at Devonshire 'House called by 
the Woman’s Free Trade Union ... The new French journal 
L'Humaniti publishes the full text of the Papal protest against 
President Loubet’s visit to Rome ... The Queensland Parlia¬ 
ment opens ... A large meeting is held at St. James's Hall by 
the National Anti-Vivisection Society ... The Peace Society 
holds its annual meeting ... It is stated from New York that the 
Western Telegraph Company have been forced by public Opinion 
to stop the issue of betting news to a large number cjf clubs., 

May 18.—The Duke of Devonshire and Mr, Chamberla&i 
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attend a Count.il in London of the Liberal Unionist Associa¬ 
tion; Mr. Chamberlain moves the adoption of new rules, which 
are carried ... A coidcrcnie of local authorities within the 
London telephone itiu i-s held at the Guildhall, with reference 
to the proposed pm chase by the Government ol the National 
Telephone Company’s plant ... Mr. Watson, in the Australian 
Federal House o/ Representatives, announce* the programme of 
the new Labour Cabinet. 

May 19.—Lord Rothschild introduces a deputation fiom the 
Jewish Board 0/ Deputies to the Home Office, to protest against 
some of the clauses dl the Alien Immigration Bill ... A Parlia¬ 
mentary Paper is published which contains the text of the 
Convention between the British anil t liinese Governments 
respecting the employment ol Chinese Labour in the Transvaal 
. . Mr. 1 teakin’s and Mr. Reid's supporters in the Australian 
Parham nt do not agiee on all points, so the coalition is at 
•present put aside ... The British tioops in libet storm a walled 
house and hill many Tibetans. 

May 20.—‘The Republican Slate Conventions of California, 
Idaho, and Wyoming declare for Mr. Roosevelt ... The 
Libour Importation Ordinance is declared operative at Pretoria 
... A correspondence is published between Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Sydney Buxtoi. on indentured lahotu in British Colonies. 

May 21.—The French Ambassador to the Vatican has been 

■ recalled ... President Roosevelt, in a letter on the occasion of 

■ the celebration in New York ol' the anniversary of Cuban 
Jilrtirty, says the United Stales has no desire to interfere with her 

s" Southern neighbours, she only desires them to govern themselves 
well ... The Spanish Council of .Ministers approve the Budget 
... The Christian Endeavour Convention opens in London. 

May 23.—An International Cotton Congress opens at Zurich 
... An important Boer Congress opens at Pretoria ... The Cape 
Government is defeated hv 43 votes to 33 0:1 a proposal for the 
reduction of the estimates ... M. Nisard, the French Ambas¬ 
sador at the Vatican, arrives in Paris ... The Co-operative 
Congress is opened at Stratford. 

May 24. - -The General Assemblies of the Established, United 
Free and Free Churches of Scotland meet in Edinburgh ... A 
■serious railway strike commences in New York . . The Inter¬ 
national Association of Academies, which includes eminent 
representatives of all Univeisities and learne 1 societies, L 
..opened in London. 

May 25.—The fust batch of Chinese labourers for the Rand 
leave Hong Kong ... The Boer Congress delegates meet Sir 
Arthur Lawlcy, the Governor, at Johannesburg ... The King 
sends congralillations to Captain Scott, the lender of the Di ■>- 
ornery Antarctic Expedition. 

May 26. —An outline of the important scheme of financial 
and military reorganisation proposed by Sir Robert Hart, the 
Inspector-General of the Chinese Maritime Customs, is pub¬ 
lished as a State paper . . The Boer Congress closes ; General 
Bolha delivers his farewell address ... In France a Yellow Book 
is published, entitled “Agreements concluded April 8, 1904, 
between France and England on the subject of Morocco, Egypt, 
Newfoundland, etc." 

May 27.—The Emperor Francis Joseph appoints King 
Edward a Field-Marshal in the Austro-llungatian Army ... The 
report of the Royal Commission on the Militia and Volunteer 
Forces is published ... A debate takes place in the French 
■-Chamber of Deputies 6n France and the Vatican, when 
M. Comhes states the present position. A resolution in favour 
„of the Government is carried ... The International Cotton Con¬ 
gress concludes ... Sir. F. Borden’s amendment to the Grand 
Trunk Railway Bill .in the Canadian Parliament is rejected by 
• 105 votes to 59. . 

May 28.—The Cape Legislative Council pass several important 
Bilk. The. Cape Parliament is prorogued to July 29th. 
June 28.b is fixed for the election of tne new Legislative Council 
... A great demonstration is hefd in London, attended by 
|2,000 persons, who protest against the Licensing BUI. 

May 29.—A meeting of London Cabdrivers pass a resolution 
declaring for a revised scale of prices for their cabs. 

May 50.—The King receives the Alake of Abeokuta at 
Buckingham Palace ... The Metropolitan Water Board decides 


to present another petition against the Port of London Bill ... 
Mr. Winston Churchill, in ii letter to a correspondent at Man¬ 
chester, sharply criticises the Government’s Alien Hill... In the 
Italian Chamber, Signor Giolitti, in reply to questions, says that 
Italy is in no way concerned with the Papal protest addressed 
to France, who has answered it as it deserves. ... The result of 
the elections in Belgium is to give the Opposition two more scats 
in the Upper and five in the Lower Chamber ... A London 
cabdrivers’ strike begins ; 3,000 have struck ... The British armed 
expedition in Tibet storms a village ; the Tibetans show great 
courage, but arc defeated, their arms being totally unequal to 
the British guns. 

May 31.—The Archbishop of Canterbury receives a deputa¬ 
tion of London clergy with reference to the public use of the 
Athanasian Creed. 

— THE WAR. 

May 1.- After six days’ fighting the Japanese gain a great 
victory over the Russians on the west bank of the Ya-lu river, 
they storm the Russian position on the heights, after silencing 
their guns. The Russians burn and then evaeuate An-tung, 
leaving twenty-eight of llieii guns behind. The Japanese have 
over 700 casualties, and the Russians more ; two companies of 
Russian artillery surrender. The total number of prisoners is 
30 officers and 500 men. 

May 4.— General Kuropalkin’s report To the* Tsar is published. 
The Russians admit having lost twenty-eight guns, and having 
forty officers and over 2,000 killed and wounded in the battle of 
the 1st. The Japanese find they have in all forty-eight guns. 

May 5.—The Japanese successfully land a portion of their 
second army on the l.iao-tong Peninsula. 

May 7.--The isolation of Port Arthur is complete, as the 
Japanese command the whole of the Liao-tong Peninsula ; they 
Iiave destroyed the railway at Port Adams. 

May 10.—General Kuiopalkin sends an appeal to the Tsar 
against the plans of Admiral Alexieff. ' 

May 13.—While removing mines in the vicinity of Ta-lien-wan 
a Japanese torpedo-boat is destroyed ... The Japanese occupy 
Pu-ian-ticn ... An Imperial Ukase is published at St. Peters¬ 
burg authorising the issue of a short period Five per cent. 
Foreign Loan of ^32,000,000. 

May 14.—General Kuroli reports the occupation by the 
Japanese of Kuan-tien-ehcng ... The,United States Consulate 
at Niu-chwang is elevated to the rank of a Consulate-General. 

May 17.—The Japanese advance continues, they land more 
troojis in Liao-tong. The Russians evacuate Niu-chwang. 

May 19.—The Japanese meet with a double naval disaster : 
owing to a fog two crnisei* come into collision and one is 
sunk, also a first-class battleship is lost by striking a mine of! 
Port Arthur. 

May 20 . —It is officially reported that the Japanese retire on 
Feng-hwang-eheng on meeting a Russian force, 32,000 strong, 
posted on a strong position ... The Japanese forces which land 
at Ta-ku-shan sui round and rout a lwdy of Russian cavalry. 

May 21.—The Tsar goes to Moscow, where he addresses the 
troops. 

May 22.—The Russians are re-occnpying Niu-chwang. 

' May 23.—It is announced that the cruiser Rogalyr, which 
went on the rocks oil' Vladivostok, was blown up by the Russians, 
as *h*was impossible to save the ship ... Admiral Skrydloff 
arrives at Vladivostok. 

May 25.—The Japanese resume their forward movement; 
they again bombard Port Arthur, . 

May 26th.—The Japanese, after a great battle which lasts 
sixteen hours, capture. Kin-chau and also Nanshan Hill, the 
extreme left of the Russian position. The Japanese pursue the 
Russians south to Naukwauling. The Japanese capture seventy-’ 
eight Russian guns. The casualties on both sides are very 
heavy, those of Japan being 3,500; the Russians leave 500 dead 
on the field of battle. The Russians retreat bn Tort Arthur. 

May 30.—The Japanese encounter and defeat 2,000 Cossacks 
near Fing-hwang-cheng ; General Oku informs his Government 
that he occupies Dalny, the docks, piers, and railway station 
being quite uninjured. ~ , . 
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* PARLIAMENTARY. 

House of Lords. 

May 2.— Thf Light Load Line discussed ... Third reading 
•if the SeaJFisheries Bill. * 

May 3.--Second reading of the Street Betting Bill. 

May 5.—Third reading of the Sale of Intoxicants to Children 
Bill ... The Situation in Macedonia; speeches by Lord Spencer, 
Lord I .ansdowne, and Lord Tweedinouth. 

May 9. —Education Bill introduced by the Bishop of St. 
Asaph ; speech by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

May 10.—The Street Betting Bill is taken in Committee. 

May 13.—The Exchange Bill, and the Weights and Measures 
(Metric System) Bill pass through Committee. 

May 17.- Memorial to Lord Salisbury ... Tibet; speeches 
by Earl Spencer and Lord I .ansdowne. 

May 19.—The Imperial Yeomanry ... Bills advanced. 

House of Commons. 

May 2.--Scotch Education Bill ; speeches by Mr. Black, the 
Lord Advocate, Mr. Bryce anil Mt. Craham Murray. Second 
reading carried by a majority of 57. 

May 3.— Budget resolutions; Committee of Ways'and Means 
... Tobacco dutief; spdfcehes by Mr. McKenna and the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

May 4.—Second reading of the Bishoprics of Southwark and 
Birmingham Bill; speech by Mr. Balfour ... The Crimes Act in 
Ireland ; speeches by Mr. Boland, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. J. 
Redmond and Mr. T. W. Russell. The Act is retained on a 
division by a majority of 73. 

May 5 -—Mr. Balfour and Mr. McKenna ... Major Seely 
obtains leave to move the adjournment of the House in older to 
call attention to the cruel and improper treatment of African 
natives employed in the tVitvvatersrand Mines disclosed in the 
Blue Book presented to the Cape Legislature. Speeches hy Mr. 
Churchill, Mr. Lyttelton. The motion is rejected by '213 
votes against 150 ; majority, 63, 

May 6.—Second reading of the Registration of Clubs (Ireland) 
Bill and the Aged Pensioners Bill. 

May 9.—Licensing Bill : second reading debate ; speeches by 
Mr. Burt, Lord Morpeth, Mr. Lyttelton, and Mr. Teel. 

May 10. Licensing Bill—Debate ; speeches by Mr. Worsley- 
Taylor, Sir II. Campbell-Bannerman, the Solicitor-General, Mr. 
Lloyd-Georgc, Mr. W. Crooks, and Mr. Akers-Douglas. 

May II.—Licensing Bill—Debate resumed ; speeches by Sir 
. Gorst, Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Asquith, and Mr, Balfour . . 
'he amendment to throw out the Bill is rejected by 353 votes 
againfl. 224 ; ’majority 105 .. Payment of members, speeches 
by Mr. Fenwick and Sir E. Grey ; the resolution is defeated by 
221 votes against 155 ; majority 66 ... Mr. Lyttelton gives 
Major Seely a statement of the mortality of the natives in the 
Rand mines. 

May 12.—Supply ; Civil Service Estimates ; Vote agreed 
to ... Mr. Brodriik, questioned, makes the statement that the 
aimed expedition which is advancing in Tibet will go on to 
1 .hasa. . • 

May 13.—The Merchant Shipping (Lighthouse) Bill; speeches 
by Mr. Plumcr and the Chancellor of the Exchequer; on a 
division the second reading is carried by 155 votes to 129. 

May 16.—Finance Bill : Sir IL Campbell-Bannerman moves 
an amendment; speech by Mr. Churchill and others. 

May 17.- Memorial to Lord Salisbury : speech by Mr. 
Balfour ... Finance, Bill debate resumed ; speeches by Sir 
William llarcourt, Mr. Chaplin, Sir H. Fowler, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Balfour. Sir II. 
Campbell-Bannerman,! amendment is defeated by a majority 
of 84. 

May, 18.—Financial Bill: Irish arrangements; speeches by 
Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Churchill, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer .... The Bill is read a second time, after a division, 
by a majority'of i?3 ... Mr. Black’s Resolution; speeches by 
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Mr. Goschcn, Lord Hugh Cecil, Sir M. Hicks Beach, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Mr. Balfour. The resolution is rejected 
by 306 votes against 251 ; majority, 55. 

May 19.—-The House is occupied by a miscellaneous and 
discursive debate ... The motion for the Whitsuntide adjourn¬ 
ment is agreed to ... Mr. I .about here hands in the notice of a 
motion for an Address to the King praying llis Majesty to 
dissolve the present Parliament. 

SPEECHES. 

May 1. Mr. Lloyd-Georgc, at Carnarvon, on the labour Party. 

May 6. - Mi. Bdfiuft, in London, at the Primrose league on 
the Government and Imperialism. 

May 7. -M. Gambon, in London, says it was the business 
men of London and Paris who initialed the entente between 
France and England ... Mi. Chaplin, at Bury, advocates Mr. 
Chamliorlain’s fiscal policy. . * 

May 11.-- S11 Micluul Hicks Bcaih, in London, on financial 
nll.uis . Sii 11 . Campbell-Bannerman, in London, on Laud 
Law Reform. 

May 12. - Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, on his fiscal 
policy and unauthorised programme Mr. Asquith, in London, 
on London’s social needs. 

May 13. -Mr. John Motley, at Manchester, denounces the 
policy of the Government on every point Mr. Churchill; in 
Mam hosier, advocates the conccnlruliri of all those who 
believe in the advantage of Free Tiaile Mr. Wyndham, at 
Southend, defends the Government's policy. 

May 14. -Mi. Lyttelton, at Cambridge, on the Unionist 
pnity ... Mr. Herbert Gladstone, at Manchester, on the diffi¬ 
culties of the Liberal Duty in the House of Commons .. The 
Kaiser, at Saarbruken, on the ghnies of the Gel man arms. 

May 17.—The Duke of Devonshire, Loid Hugh Cecil, and 
Mr. Asquith in London on Free Trade. 

May 20.- Mr. Chaplin, at Hereford, on Free 'Trade ... Mr. 
Hay, at St. Louis, U.N.A., welcomes the World’s Press; he 
appeals against War, and reminds his audience that at St. Louis 
they ccliliratc the transfer of a great Empire without the firing 
of a shot. 

May 23.- General Botha, at Pretoria, on the political situa¬ 
tion in the Transvaal ... President Loubet, at Arras, on France 
and her friendly relations with Russia, Great Britain, and 
Italy ... Mr. Bryce, at Atierdeen, on Mr. I hamberlain and Mr. 
Balfour . . Mr. Jlolyoake, at Stratford, on co-operation ... 
Mr. Chaplin, at Lincoln, in defence of the Government. 

May 25. - Mr. Lloyd-George, at Bridgend, on Welsh Liberal 
demands. 

May 271I1.- Mr. Brndrick, at Cranleigli, defends Mr..Balfour's 
fiscal position. 

May 28th. Mr. Mor ley, in London, on the Licensing Bill. 

May 31.- The House reassembles after the Whitsuntide 
recess . Civil Service Estimates in Committee; votes agreed 
to alter discussion. 

OBITUARY. 

May 1.- M. Dvorak (musical composer), Prague, 62. 

May 5. — Maurus Jokai (at Budapest),*79. 

May 6.— Professor A. W. Williamson, F.R.S., 80 ... IJerr 
Frany von Lcnliach (distinguished Bavarian painter), 67. 

May 9.—Professor York Powell, 54 ... M. Pleskc (tx- 
Russian Minister of Finance), 50. 

May 10.—Sir H. M. Stanley, 63. 

May .13.---Admiral the Hon. W. C. Carpenter, 69. 

May 14.—Mr. Thomasson (late M.P. Bolton), 62. 

May 17.—Mr. Haynes King, R.B.A., 73. - 

May 19.—Mr. Herbert Chamberlain, 58 ... M. Auguste 
Boyer (Paris), 62 ... M. Molinier (Paris), 53 ... Mr. Jamsetjje 
N. Tata (Bombay), 65. 

May 26th.—Major-General Sir John McNeill, V.C., 73. 

May 27th.—Herr Friedrich Siemens, 77. • . 

May 29th.—Senator Quay, U.S. A., 70. . 

May 30.—The Grand Duke oT Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 85. 
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V American Journal of Soeloloj 

-> The Laws of Hammurabi. George E. Vincent. 

' She New Vork Building Trades Paralysis of 1903. Hayes Rabbins 
5 jihe Labour Question and the Social Problem. V. S. Yarros. 

JMo / t Points in Sociology. E. A. Ross. 

■“".’Thu Sociology of Conflict. Georg Simple!. 

'The First German Municipal Exposition. Howard Woodhcad. 

Introduction to Sociology. G. De Greet, , 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Solonce.—P. S. Kino, i do). May. 

The Problem of Medical Charity. G. A. Kleene- 
The Dispensary Pnpblem, Franklin B. Kiikbride. 

Girls in Textile Industries of Pennsylvania. Peter Robe-ts. 

Cause* of Vagrancy and Methods of Eradication. Benjamin C. Marsh. 
Public Schools os Social Centres. J. G. Phelps Stokes. * 

Fresh Air Work. William H. Allen. 

Correctional Work in Michigan. I.. C. Stem, 
r Supervision of Charities in New Yoik Ru’vrt W. Hebberd. 

Education of Juvenile Delinquents. F H ibecker. 

Recent Tendencies in American Criminal Legislation. Samuel J. Barrows. 
The Public Charities of Porto Rico. S. McCune Linds ly. 

The Licensing Question in England. Herbert M. Adl.-r. 

Totemlsm and Social Origins. Henry Jones Ford. 

AntlQuapy.-Eu.iOT Stock. 6 d. June. 

A Roatan’ June. E. C. Vansittart. 

The Percy Prese Ulus. Alfr-d Porter. 

, Dalton’* ’ Army Lists.’’ 

Italian Discovery in Crete. Coucl. Illus, Friedrich von Duhn. 

v ’ AMhltMtUral Record.— «*,, Vbsbv Street, New York. *5 cts. 
i,,v ‘ May. 

The Work of FrankMile* Day and Brothers. Illus. Ralph A. Cram. 

The New Sargent Decorations in the Boston Public Library. Illus. Russell 
: Sturgis. 

Building of the Knickerbocker Trust Co. st Nevr York. Illus. Montgomery' 
45 <?huy 1 er. < 

The Art of the High Building. Illus, Barr Ferres, 

The Whistler Memorial Exhibition At Boston. Kenyon Cox. 

Architectural Review.—9, Orest New Street, Fetter Lane. is. 

June. 

• Harvey Lonsdale Klmes. Illus, R. T., Jones * 

5 .Forms of the Tuscan Aich. Jtllui. J. Wood Brown. 

’ English Mediaeval Figure - Sculpture. Coutd. Illus. E. S. Prior a id 
A. Gardner. 

• Arena.— Gav ae» Bird, aj cts. May. 

( The Education of the Future. Eltweed Pomeroy. 

Vt Municipal Ownership and Operation wnw Private Ownership or Control. 

. F.F. Ingram. 

. The PoiiticaTRevolution in New Zealand. Prof. Frank Parsons. 

' The Suprema Court.id the Northern Securities Case. Walter S. Logan. 

■ Sara* Future ofSantoDdmingo, Prof. Edwin Maxey. 

P Haft the Fifteenth Amendment been justified I James E. Boyle, , 
Biuipasa Reason* , a trim Business Morals. Clifford Wayne Harlridge. 
RmejW* “ Sphinx 1 . ” Cond.Charles Majloy. ~ 

' Socialism ib Europe. L. F. Strauss. ' 

Art.—B rown, Langham, and Co. ts.. May 1 j.„- - r; 
l of the Art aSf Engraving in Holland. Ulus. Jan Vetb. 
bl'sjMelahWork. HIUs. H. Wslenkamp. 

i jonrjial.—H. Virtue. «*,dA Jude. 

( Exhibition OfxOps, Illus. Lewis Lusk. - * 

us. Frank wpfttr*.' ■ ■ . <■',< 

HI. Condell. 

Sir "Janies D. 

May. >, 
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Badminton M ag a zi ne.— Evhsand Stottiswoode. is. June . 
Sandringham. Illus, A. E. T. Watson. 

The Derby Course. Illus, H. G. Harper. 

Single-Handed Cruising. . Illus. H. L. ReUch. 

Retrievers and Tbeir Work in British Columbia. - Illus. R.‘Lecki«-Ewing. 
From Colts Match to Test Malch, Home Gordon. 

Cieetah-Hunting in India. Illus. A. Sidney Galtrey. 

Hand-Reared Wild Ducks. Illus. F. W. Millard, j, 

Bridge. Illus. “ Portland.” 

Bankers’ Magazine.—W atkhi ow. is. 6 d. 'June. 

Progress of Banking. 

Canadian Banking in toot. 

The.Capital and Counties Bank, I.td. Illus. 

Blackwood’s Magazine.— Bi.ackwood. as. <d* June. 

The Statute Law Revision m Scotland; the Past in the Present. 

Herbert Maxwell. » . Os 

The Idealist. Perceval Gibbon. 

A. Campbell Fraser’s Autobiograp’ y. 

Boy in the Horae Circle. 

Sheep-Droving. J. Stanley Hugh;*. 

Musings without Method. Contd. 

Marquis of Dalhousie; a Great Proccnsut. 

Book-Lovers’ Magazine.— 13*3. Walnut Street, New York 

June. 

Japan’s New Gospel of Civilisation. Illus. H. Bolce. 

The Comparative Resources of Russia and Japan. 

Edmund C. Tarbell; a Leader in American Imp) 

Winslow Barker. 

President PorArio Diaz. Illus. F. H. Tftylor. 

Old France in the New World. Illus. WI. McGrath. 

How a Newspaper Syndicate works. Ex-Syndicator. 

Orange-Culture in California. Ulus. Ailtan Sutherland. 

, Bookman.—H oddEranu Stoughton. 6d. May is- 
'Newitnnpud Disraeli. Illus.' Wilfrid Meynell. 


N. T. Bacon. 
Impressionism. Illus. 


a; cts. 


Albert 


Bookman.— ’(America.) DoOn; Mean and Co., Nr* York. 
" anNe*sp.ip< 


The American ] 


_ - - - - - 35 cut. May. 

__'eWsp.iper. Illus. Contd. Edward A, Dithmar. 

Some Recent Landscapes of American Painters. Illus. Contd. Annie 
Nathan Meyer. . ■ v 

Building th* Comic Opera. IUus. HeflryM. Blossom,. Jun. ' 

The Problem of the American College. Hrander Matthews. 

. Broad Views.— Ke’oan Paul. is. «d. May. 
Inspiratitmb’Felitics. A. P. SfainetL * 

International Arbitration. ConCi, J. Gennadi us. 

The Theory of Protection. J. Parker Smith, 

Some Psychic Experiences. M. C, 

Frances Power Cobbe. A Fellow Worker. 

The Shake*peares of Fact and Fancy. George Stronnchs * 

.Burlington Magazine. —17, Berner* Street. W. as. <Sd, May. ' 
, aim .Drawings of Jean-Fran<;ois Millet in theCollection of James Slants 
■ ““Forbes. Contd. Ulus. Julia Cartwright. 

Ron on the Fall of Richard II. .Ithls. Sir Edward Mnunde Thompson, 
t Manwaring; a Furniture-Maker of tha Eighteenth .Century. Ulus. 
fR. S_. Clouston, _ . ,£ 


Boxwood-Carvings of die' Early. Sixteenth 
Wilhelm Bode. > ' ’ 

Portraits by Jan Van Eyck in the Vwnna QaUery. 
Weale. 


Illus. Dr. 


&mi/ t W.TH. Jyne* 


,* 2 enal« as a Portrait-Painter. IlluS, ’ Herbert Cook.' . 

“la ford Exhibition of Historical Portraits. , Illus. Rev. 
' ikiston. ,■ 

A. Walus Myen. , 
. F. Edge.' 

lip Bussy, 
Hawke. 

A. Williams. 



C. B. Try' 

Derby Horses at Kmgscl 
Hombuig for the Modest 
Tbe Gordon-Bsnpett Rai 
Aeneas; a De ’ 
The Secret of _ __ 

The Mind of £ Hi 


■wi-K'dW— _ 



i.fD. 

T, • 


Hi’ 


ffi* 


KClnftisl^DirrAllto Puslismcss Co., Toronto. 

~<G.Merquis. 

• ' onl. Illus. 

„„,ln Oadsby. 

Haldane MacFall. 

IUus,' QoUtd. A. G. Bradley. 



ais cts. 


James L, Hughes. f 
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. Wfi: <&#•• ■ - 4 

The Tr*qtWray* { 

Alderky £dg 

Motorists tol____ 

In the Tatmus Country, mm.. *, P. Hesme. 

S^/ 5 Sl* , ^ii.*a 5 r w 


June. 


<*«, pS, 

Tbe Tower and It* Traditions. Ulus. D. H. Parry. 

Mr. Tree At His Majesty’s. Ulus. Raymond Blathwayt. 

Canterbury Cathedral. Ulus, C. Dudley Dampen. 

Some Celebrated Ckt* and Their Owners. Ulus. W. T. Roberts. 

The Lancashire Captain. Ulus. Percy Cross Standing, 

Ctuler'l Magazine.— 33, Bedford Street, Strand, is. May is. 
Some Moderd Quayside Cargo Appliances. Ulus. Brysson Cunningham. 
Wasted Machinery on the Panama Canal. lUns. George E. Walsh. 

Some Electric Furnace Processes. Ulus. J. Wright. 

Fuel Economy in Steam Plants. Illus. John B. C. Kershaw, 
Water-Hoisting instead of Pumping in the Pennsylvania Anthracite Region. 

Illus. R. V. Norris. * * 

Modem Gas-Lighting: Its Advantages Over the Electric Eight. W. H. 
Booth. 

The Scientific Work of the United States Navy. Rear-Admiral C. M. 
Chester. 

Special Machine Tools for Locomotive Shops. Illus. Joseph Homer. 

Catholic World. —aa, Paternoster Row. is. May. 

The Reformation. Dr. James J. Fox. 

A Glimpse of Old Endhuid. Oudley Baxter. 

The Sea and Its Inhabitants. Illus. Dr. William Seton. 

Herman Joseph von Mallinckrodt. Rev. George F. Weibel. 

Brittany and Its People. Dr, Thomas O'Hagan. 

Century Magazine.—M acmih.an. is. ad. June. 

The Vitality of Mormonism. Illus. Ray Stannard Baker. 

The Youth of Washington. Illus. S. Weir Mitchell. 

The Asiatic Trade of Our Pacific States. Harvey W. Scott. 

John Boyn ; a Possible American Heir to tbe Servian Throne. Illus. 
Archer Butler Hulbert. 

Solon H. Borgium ; a Sculptor of the Prairie. Illus. Frank Sewall. 
Attractive Features of the St, Louis Exposition. Ulus. David R. Francis. 
Lincoln as a Lawyer. Ulus. Jesse W. Weik. 

Tbe Poclcet-Gopher; the Master Plowman of the West. Illus. Ernest 
Thompson Seton. 

Progress in the Irrigation and Forest Reserve Movements ; the New Hope 
for the West. Gifford Pinchot. 

Chambers's Journal.—47. Paternoster Row. jd. 'June. 
Palestine under the Sultan's Sway. 

The Deadly Torpedo. 

Buried History in Roman Remains. 

The Piedmont Peasant. Eustace Reynolds-Ball. 

Prospects of British East Africa. 

Some Aspects of the Gas Industry, 

Tim Lives of the Loudon Poor. H. Jenner-Fust. 

A Visit to Thibet. CapL J. H. Baldwin. 

Church Missionary Intelligencer.— Church Missionary Society. 

fid. June. , f 

The One-Hundred-and-Fifih Anniversary of the C-M.S- 

Connoisseur.—O tto. is. June. 

EighteJnth Century Adams-Ware, Illus. W. Turner. 

Old-Time Sport from Prints, Books and Pictures. Contd. Illus. R. Ne ill. 
John Voyez as Craftsman. Ulus. G. 

Portrait of a 
E. Farrer, ■ 

Some Sunderlphd Mugs, Illus. .A. Hayden. • m-tat ■ 

Brussels EwtHaraon of French Art of the Eighteenth Century; 

The Brothers Arim Contd- ' I'lus. R. S. Clouston. , ' 

The PetefoFExiabition in Clifford's Inn Hall. Illus. H. J. I.. J.Mass/ 
SupplemM« s t*~‘<Lady Mam Theresa laswis” mfler Sir T. Lawrence; 
" Mr*. -Larin’’' after Reynolds; “ The Awakening of Venus ” after 
N. Natoimj '‘La Bergirr Ecoutfie” after Boucher. • • 

’ Contemporary Review,— Horace Marshall. as. fid. June. 
The Housekeeper under Protection- Margaret Poison Murray. 

The Riddle of the Universe. ProLC. Lloyd/Morgan. 

The Obstacles to an Anglo-Russiah'Conyeptlon t -aii Unpublished Chapter of 
„ Diplomatic History, & E. jMaMWgAlPv' 

Frances Power Cobbe. Rest. John Versehoyle. 

The Materialism of English i&e. H. WiMaisingharn^-.. 

rtruotion of me War Office, Charles SoMftwl 
Nicodfi. . A, E. Ksstten. ■ 


The Shanghal-Nanklng Railway. Demetriu* G Bui 
Fhtos sen Lenbach. Sidney Whionan. 1 i>, «. 
Physical Education in P^msrySchooU, 

Corahill Magazine.— StstorH, 
Westminster Abbey in the Early Part of ' 
orWestminster. y..- , 

“Tbit French Empire in North Arnica andthe, 

1904. Slr.Harry Johnston. - 


Gentleman, tfiij, possibly William 


Shakespaarc.-v$lli.m. 

.. 1,.. |l 



TJieodoSl 


Volterra. • City of Dreadful Day. Maurice Hewlett. 

Sir John Moore. Sir Herbert Maxwell. , 

In Xpodon, Chambers (from the American Standpoint). 

Rohins Pennell. ,* / r? ... 

The Murder of Eecovedo. AodrewLang, 

Partridge-Rea ring in France. C. J. Coitush. -. , 

Lord Rowtoa and Rowton Houses. Sir Richard Mirant. 

' J: COillMHMftttlttl.—iNTERNATIONAfc- NEW* CO. 
The Making of d British Tar., Ulus. Srobgtrtoa Rraaw 

‘ ‘ ‘ V'Ei * 


The Training of a German Acmes. .Illus. . .. 

The-Ruins of Baalbek. Illus. . flgtahy Hunter- 
Wonderful Whale-Hunting by Steam. Illus. P. T 
Iotalleetual Germany of To-Day. Ulus. Wolf von 
The Merit System in Government Appointment*. 

Roosevelt 

Panama and the Knights-Errant of Colonisation. IIJus. C. T. Brady. - 
Switzerland; the Most Athletic Nation in the World, fdlltuk H. H; 

Boyesen, jun. • ‘ ..' - ’ 

Norman Bruce Ream. Illus. E. Lefevrc. ' ' 

Craftsman.—sc7, South State Street, Syracuse Ngw Yoke. 

as cts, May. * 

Parks. Ulus. N. K. Bush-Brown. V,<‘ 

The Town Beautiful. Susan F. Stone. ■ -- , 

Modern Jewellery. Illus. Dr. "H. Pudor. • • ““ : 

Women Gem-Workers of the Far East. Aimetta HalHday-Antona.' ,,L ’ ■ 
The Art of Japanese-Gardening. Illus. T. Karasawa. ' 

About Sake and the Pleasing Art of Sakfi-Sets. illus. Olive Perctva). , \- 
William T. Dannat. Illus. Armand Dayot. - gj 

Clay in the Potter's Hand. Illus. Charles F. Binns. * * 

Critic.—G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. *< cts. May. J, 
Lincoln Steffens. Richard Duffy. 

Modern Japanese Women Writer.,. Illus. Yone Noguchi. 

The Reading Public, H. W. Boynton. ' i, , 

Where are the Books of Yester Year? George Seibel. 


Critical Review. —-Williams and Noroate. 

Herbert Spencer. Concl. Prof. James Iverach. 

East and West. — as, Paternoster Syu are. i rupee. 
India in Egypt. Dr. Richard Garnett, 
fazel. Sirdar Jo^undra Singh. 


i’>» ' V 


Abul F 
The Psychology of the 
Co-operation in India. 


Mfy, 

1 1 'st* 


r ilL Miss K. A. Manning. 
H. Tuppei. 


Is Religious Education necessary in India 1 Prof. R. P, Paranjpye. . ,: ; V : 
Miri-Ways: the Persian Cromwell. James Cassidy. . . " , . ' 

Social Life for Women in India. C. E. Haidenstein. 

The Country of Mekrai ts Past History. Shams-UI-Ulin* J.J. ^fktilt. s 
The Caucasic Origin of the Dravidians. C. H. Rao. ; 

Tbe Indore Penal Code. A. J. Balm. ' 

A Visit to the Venerable Devendra Nath Tagdre. Sirdar Umrao 1 


Educational Review.— a* Hick Holborn. ». Bd. 

Professional Training of College-Bred Teachers. F. C. Lewis. , V, . „ ¥ 
The Scape and Aims of the History of Education. Arthur O. Ndrtop. 
Instruction in the Organisation and Administration of SchOcia and School 
Systems. George H. Locke. ■ . 

The Teacher’s Compensations. William H. Maxwell. * ,, / , , 

Advisable Omissions from the Elementary Curriculum, awl the Is-Hz for 
Them. Frank M. McMurry. 

The Culture Element and Economy at Time In Education. Jamas H. 

Baker. ,■ 1 - ; ' 

The American College Course. HCWard'A- Coffin. . - 

The National Educational Association and the Spelling Question. - E. O. 
Valle. - , ' t ’, 

Empire Review-— MaCmiu.AN. is. June, 

The Political Relations of Great Britain with France and Germany, Sfo" 
Charles Bruce. '* 

The Apotheosis of Food. Sir Charles Fol.rtt, . w . 

Lord Cur son’s Rule In India. Artbur.S^udltU. 1 1 r 

Through British Central Africa and NpithrWesterii Rhodesia.to the Congo, 


Illus. ’ 



/fh 


Arthur Pearson.^ 

County-Settlements in South Afncs,*:^ 

The Extension of Irrigation 1 * Items,,, „ 

Balzac and Dickens. W. Hi Meta*..-A. r.:'*' , - 
Bisecting Australia with a RaBwAy-' S. J. Mitchell. 

Engineering MagwSo«,--Ou 

The System of Asprenticosfiip at tbe Bs 

S. M. Vaucltur. , , 

The Gre^t ^Northern and City Railway; Londcg'i^test Venture. Illus. 

- The Premium PUa bf Wsge-Paymeut Sn a Reuriri^tt. A. H. TbmUMdit. 
•The Reduction.of Fire Hasards in Electric PhtuH-^ygi' S. Knowkete • 

The Mteamorpitosis of Wireless "F,,Co»W| 7 -' 

Sooiftl imd Indu^ chaI Conditions Ih .. - . 

■Os xi* Foffliij „ ’'- t 1 r /i '■ 

Systems and Mtehi^t of Mechanical.Refrij^Btt^ti.' Bunnell; 


w»g>Paying' Methodsfrom the VWwi 
Hess.- 'j,,’ - - 




Capital. :» 

as wsMB, 

m. 
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The Revi#v/ of 


$/■ 


hivfa 



MS.— Simfkim, Mamkau.. 6A. June 
jou'.ly Penal Elomem in the Atonement 1 


v:- 


I*. Rev.John R«d. 

Prof. Ross G. Munson. 


'fV- 


1 ■ E 

Cm WestllTd 
W. D. Ma 
.j8orn of Water and 
The Character of 

Fortnightly Review,— Chm'mxn and Wall. as. 6d. June. 
Jopra’o ObjeCt-L***nns in Nava] Warfare. Ezeubitor. 

Korea: Its History and Prospects. Sir Walter C. Hillier. 

The War intbeFai East. Alf ed Stead. , 

StsekesneawlU/Prote'.taniism. W. S. Lilly. 

Herbert Sapper, His Autobiography aid Hie Philosophy. By Francie 

Lord A^wi Letters to Mary Gladstone. Rev. Canon Malcolm MacColl. 

, VasaRyFnrestsdiagin; War Pain'er. Rosa Newinxrch. 

The 4 ’ Decay 'if Government”; Another View. Sidney Low. j 

A Plea for a Nat Tonal Party. S. Hutchinson Harris. 

The Future of Balkistan. Herbert Vivian. 

The Bhigaiiant of Macedonia; a Psychologies® Study. H. N. Brailrford. 
Behind the Scutes of Empire. M. A. stobui t. 

Prhtress MathUde j the Niece of Napoleon. Germain Bapst. 

.The Plague of Novels. J. Cuthbert Hadden. 

t# Gentleman’s Magazine. -Chatto and Wikdus. is. June. 

Is,.ac Watts as an Educationist, 1674-1748. Fo. ter Watson. 

A Visum of Trees, Alex. H. Japp. 

John Phillips, the Geologist. W. H. Thompson. 

Over-Fatness: Its Discomfort* and Dang-rs. Or. N. E. Yo. ke-Davies. 
Tobacco and Drama. A. M. Stevens. 

The Historic Outcry against the Blue-Stocking. M. Dormer. 

A Plea for Cowpfer, rT. E. Cavit. 


as. May 15. 

With Map. C .ptjin 


Lieut. Julian 


Geographical Journal.—Enw. Stanford. 

Exploration in the Southern Borderland of Abyssinia. 

P. Maud. 

The Rescue of the Swedish Antarctic Expedition. Illus, 

Irisar. 

•The Acre Territory and the Caoutchouc Region of South-Western 
Amazonia. With Maps. Col. G. E. Church. 

A Journey from Peking to Tsitsihnr. With Map. Claud Russell 
On the Dimensions of Deep-Sea Waves and l’h-ir Relation to Meteorological 
and Geographical Conditions. Illus. Vaughan Cornish. 

1A Bathymetrical Survey of the Lakes of New Zealand. With Map. Keith 
Lucas. 

Peat Moon of the Pennines, Their Age, Origin, and Utilisation. Illus. 
C. E. Moss. 

Gi?!** Own Paper. —4. Bouverie Street. 6d. June. 

Moscow. Illus. 

The Girl-Poets of To-day. Illus. Henry Bernard. 

How to enjoy Orchestral Concerts. Illus. H. A. J. Campbell and Myles 
B. Foster. 

Girl's Realm.— IS, Portugal Street. 6 d. June. 

The American College Girl. Illus. Mrs. John Van Vorst. 

The Art of Modelling in Bread. Illus, Katherine Sharp. 

A Girl’s Rock-Garden. Illus. F. M. Wells. 

How I began. Illus. Madame Adelina Patti. 

The House of Education, Ambleslde. Illus. K. R. Hammond. 

The May Queen of Great Amweli. Illus. 

Good Words.— Isbistbr. 6d. June. 

The Autobiographical Element in *’ David Copperfydd." Illus. F. G. 
Kitton. 

The Salvation Army as a Social Influence. Ulus. E. Rentoul Esler. 

The Caves and Birds of Fowlsbnnghv Illus. James Reid. 

Defence in Plant-Lire. Illus. O, Clarke Nuttall, 

The Story of London Bridge. Illus. Concl, A. W. Jarvis and P. G. 
Cambray. 

' , GrMlt Thoughts.— 4. St. BriO* Street. «d. June. 

Sir Laurence Alma-Taatma. With Portrait, Honora Twycross. 

A Talk with Mrs, Campb.-ll Praed. WithiPoitrait. Raymond Blathwayt. 
George Crabber With Portrait. Rev. R. P. Downes. 

Million tires and Christianity; Interview with Rev. Ermory H. Bradford. 
With Portrait. William Durban. , ‘ 

Hawpor'a Monthly Magazine.— 45. Albemarle Street, is. ; June. 
The Story of an Idioin. Prof , Thomas R. Lourtsbury. 

The Strange Cycle of the Cicada. litas. H. C. McCook. , 

In Madias Res; the Middle West of the United .States. Henry Loomis 
Nelson. '« 

Radium the Revealer. C, W. Saleeby. " 

The InyMMePhilosophers. Illus. Edmund Gosse. 

Some Real Americau Music. Emma Bell Miles- . 

Baft Gemignano; the City of-Beautiflil Tower*. Illus. Louise ClosaewHale. 
f’.Th* Altar of Righteousness’’ ; Poem. A. C. Swinburne. 

_ ' 1 , % Homllh^ Rovlow,— 44, Amt Strbbt. ml. May. y 

The Social Teachmtfnf Jesus Christ. Prof. F. J, Peabody. . • ■■ | „ 

Hoe of the Reflgidus Spirit in the Younger British Pttets. Eugene 
Parsons. A.' ' 'y ” 

The Place of Autfaori|^^R«Ugion. PreCGeojseW. Knax. 



la topoadw l 

C entd. 

Women Mr Local Government. 

“ •' Leslie Stephen, Sir Fn__ r „, 

Trade Unions and the law. 

" I. Si CharleaW. DUke. 

, > 11 . Richard Ball. ■ , 

• 1 Thg Newer Spiritualism. Frank Ppdmore. 

The New Licensing Bill.' David Freeman. . 

The Australian Labour Ministry. Hon. W. P. Reeves. 

Mt. Sturge Moore’» r Poems. ft. C. Trevelyan. 

. Irish Monthly,—M. H. Gttb, Dublin. 64 , June. 

' A Plea for the Modern Woman. Coatd, Charlotte D’Conor Ecdea. 

Journal of the Board of Agriculture.—L aughton, is. May. 
Railway Kates for Agricultural Produce/ 

Co-operative Poultry Societies m Irel usd. Illus. H. dcCourey. 

Cost of Transpoi t from Denmark to Great Britain. • ' * 

Journal of tho Royal Colonial Institute.—N obthumbbrlaso 
Avenue. 6d. « May 15/ 

The Devolopinent of West Africa by Railways. Fred Shelford. 

Federation and the Mercantile Marine. E. Powys Cobh. 

Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—J. J. Keuher, 

as. May. 

Strategy, and the Existing State of Development of War-ships, and of 
Torpedo mid Submarine Vessels. Concl. Lieut. A. C. Dewer. 

Coast Defence from an Imperial Standpoint. Col. E. W. Cotter. 

Manchuria and Port Arthur. Col. C. E. de La Poer Beres&rd. 

Knowledge.—37, Chancbrv-Lane. 6d. June. 
Radio-Activity and Radium. Illus. W. A. S lionet one. 

The Structure of Crystals. With Diagrams.« Harofel Hilton. 

Aeroplane Experiments at the Crystal Palace. Illus. Major Baden-Powelh- 
The Development of Parasitism. Dr. J. Reynolds Green. 

The Mechanical State of the Sun. Ulus. Prof. R. A. Sampson. 

Lady’s Realm.— Hutchinson. 6d. June. 

Being Presented at Court. Miss Mary Spencer Warren. 

W. H. Hole ; a Painter of Frescoes. Illus. Hugh Stokes. 

The French Embassy at Albert Gate. Illus. W. F. Waller. 

Society on the Tutf. Illus. G. A. Wade. 

How Royal Ladies clothe Themselves. Illus. Pamela. 

Law Magazine and Review.—ti6. Chancery Lank. js. May 15. 
The Practical Working of the Education Act. Rev. A. W. P. Stevens. 

The Right of the Subject to Personal Liberty in English Law. &. P, J_ 
Merlin. 

Compulsory Pilotage in the London District/' J: Dundas White. 

Legal Education in Italy. H. St. John-Mildmay. 

Some Differences between English and Colonial Law. Everard Digby. 

The impracticable Companies Apt, sqao. Anthony Ptilbrook- 
- Recent Dedsions upon the Money-Lenders Act. Hugh H. L. Beilot. 

Leisure Hour.—4, Bouverie Street. 6d. June. 

Literary Glasgow Past and Present. Illus. J. A. Hammerton. 

The Personal Story of the Oxford Chancellor ship. Ulus. T. H. S» Escutt. 
The Asc nt cf the Kaigane San. Walter Weston. 

A Girl’s Pouttry-Vatd. Ulus. Elizabeth Bacon. 

Currency and Money in China. A Banker. 

Leslie's Monthly Magazine.—141, Fifth Avenue, New Yoxk. 

ro cts. May/ 

The Men Who make Presidents. Illus. James Murray Allison. 

The Mighty Men of Russia. Ulus. Wolf von Schierbrand. 

Imported Americans. Ulus. Broughton Brandenburg. 

William Nelson Cromwell. Ulus. Frederick T. BirchaU. * 

The Eternal Gullible. Ulus. Philip Lorihg Allen. 

Fighting the Good Fight in Miesoun. Illti*. J. J. McAuliffj. 

liMmuiy Association Record.—W hitcomb House, Whitcomb 
• Steeet. z*. May 15. 

Ccwiperative Book-Buying. Ernest A. Savage, 
jGHetgnce Shelf-Planning m Libraries. Htnry V, Hop wood. 

1 Library Journal—K eganPAul. 

Where ought the Emphasis to be placed ip Li; 

Foster. r 

Th{ Garrett Collection of Arabic Manuscript* at PriBCSton Univ.rsiiy 
Library. Enno I. ttmann, '' 

Public Libraries and the Sate of Books; Symposium. 

The Cktric University Library Buildingi Worceeter, Mass. Illus; 

Wilson. ‘ *•» 

Ltbrary World.—i8t t _Qin« ; N'yiCTORiA Street, fld. May., 
Shme Elements of Success in PuolSC/Ubrafy Work. Edward Green,' < 
Indexing. Contd. A. L. Clarke. '' , .?Y, 


U ft. 


inthly. 
eiu. Dr, 



UnU&n 


_JSS* 

-1 NutemL. 

Hie itauntipf Dr. Ji 


i, Bun ad Street 'Avenue. 6d. May. 
■]. Coe. 

ALover of ; ,Books. . , U i _ 

“ ■ ' »v SgOARE. 6d. sriday if. 

■'AJsmitb. 



Maga*fnO;--PHILADELrHIA. 

)r. Charles C. Abbw, 


is. 


We 

|; ; . ' 

May 15. , 


___ . , iWORTiJ. 4fd. 

lory. Hint, dairies G. 
ury Grand Lady, Ulus. Adg Earland. 

:n in Rsris. /ims. Edouard Charles. 

:er, ' ittnry Leteh. - • 1 ' ’ 

urgh, Glasgow^ and .Dundee. Illus. 

Arrangement of Flows-*. , IjhtS- Mia F. NevjU Jackson. 


Slaves Of i 


Rdbert H. 
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tpagm*n> M^ztne.-Loyie»A*rt. M June 
A Tourney fomrEdutourgh to Palis to iScn Extract* from the Diary of 
Robert Syrn 
F tbylon Louisa Jebb 

McClure’s Ml|S}IS«.-to, Nospoi tc Strflt, Si land to cts 

m * May 

Th< Rogues of a Zoo llloi A W Rolktr 

Anaichy ind Despotism In'Colorado R\y Sfmnaid Biker 

How Hayes became President Joseph M Rogers, 

IheNegio the Southerner * Pmblem Con cl Thomas V Ison Page 

Macmillan's Magazine.— Macmim an t» lu c 
Coeen Tea and PomiCSui Moiorio S L Densusnii * 
l he Ralloon in W ufare Ret J M Bacon 
1 he Gnlhood of George bind 
I he Picture Post Cara , 

i he Iran* Sibe lan Railway I Debbie 
i he iradiuon of Oratoiy Mtchul Maillonagh 


Magazine of Art.—< assbli ' n June 
I he RoyaPAcidemy Illus M H Spulmann 

I he Buiy Alt Gallery and ihe Wngley Collccti n Illus Arch bald 
Sparitt 

Frederick H 1 vans a Rom intiiist in Phologi iphy Ilia* A Hi isley 
Hinton 

1 'Art Nouveau Tllns Sym| 111 n 
Alfied bast and F V Run nice Illus \ I “until Tuhei 
lie Student Pen mil li k lh iwuif, Illus Huriy buimss 
C imeo Cutting in I rant* Illus Cyril Dnenpoit 

Magazine of Commerce.—Mo Cmeapsidf Tune 
The Printers’ t xhil in n (, I H 

Ihe Problem cf Public Comes tins u 1 Its Sihitnn Illus H Rnksi 
I <ke 

Profitahl- Adveitising A <r odsll 

1 he Destructior of CiR Refute Illu F 1 W ition 

blicturily in Mines Illus Admit. White 

I et Glasgow FI lutisli Illus 

1 he Higher Advertising Illus 

Mudern Pi act ice m 1 lie Resistince Illus 

Missionary Review —44 11avr brim is Mis 
The rentenuy of the 1 ntish ini I 1 .reign Bible Society Aithur f 
Piei g< n 

R hgious Russia and Piotestmt Missions Henry 0 Dwight 
I lie Koiein Chiiatian ( hu ■ h Illus Rev T e Adims 
Grcit Uppoitumty in b ist Afnct Illus Willis R Hotchkiss 


Month.— I oui maws is June 

Abbot Ans»lm of lluy ind the 1 mm iculate t unception Rev HciUit 
Ihurstcn 

t oment 1 ife in Uganda Vuginia W Crawfoid 

\Jr Sidney Webb on I ondon l dunlion Rev S F Smith 

Matthteu de (nurhy Kcv Williuii boiah 

Notes on Ihe Ait if Deioiitne (hurch Needl wok Rev V W 
Magiath 

Ideahsm in Industry Flhelrcdi 11 iriing 


Monthly Review.— Murray as < 5 d June 
Th« T oss of llie Submu me Ai 
Home Rule for thi V luntiers Julian Corbett 
bree I radt the bound ill in of 1 mpi e J St In- Strachey 
Revolution at the Boa d of b due ition l loudesley Bieieton 
Unconquerable Tap in Prif I H Parker 

Ihe Innoviiions of lime on the Amcnem Constitution Goldwin Smith 

Mi Haldane s Pathway in K. ility J b lbs McXaggatt 

Ancestor Woiship in Jipin Alfied Steid 

1 raining and Nitionil Degenermm W Betch Thomas 

Sir I eslie Stiphen R F Clock 

John Dyn John C B u'ey 

S red rick \ o k P well 1 neodore A Cook 

1 It icker ly s Boyhood Rev Whitwell bhun 

, Munsey'g Magazine.— Horac* Marshall 6d j me. 

The Rea) Vellow Puil II us Fritz Cunhff. Owen 
Japan's Naval H«i aes Illus S 1 meison 

Amencin Labour Unions and 1 heir Leadeis Ulus (,uy W u field 
1 he Queen Victoria Memo lal Illus J Vand rcouk , 

1 he l one Feud of Butain nd Russia Di uglas Stois 
ihe Art Palace at the St Iouisbair Illus. W b Biidgrnan 

* Musical Times.— Novruo ad. June 

I ord A1 verst one • 

Winchestei College Illus Dotted Cr< tebet 
Wagnenan Music in bnglind Coucl fcdw Dannreuther 
Antonin Dsorik With Portrait 
Bioadwoodiana With Portrait 

National Review.— »3 Rvdfr Strfrt, St Jamfs’s as dd June 

the Anglo French Agreement Paul Doumei 

lbe Eclipse of Germiny Olim Bel olinelms ... , 

The Conflict of Nt u World Forces in the bar East. Valentine Chirok 

1 he New Ireland Sir Gilbert Parket i 

The Chantrey Bequest bail of Lyttou 

Skipping Dr Franc is Bond 

Amencin Agur* A Murick low 

The Real Richard Cobden H, W Wtlaofl 

Napoleon and the United States J R. Fisher,) 

The Poat s Diary Contd Lamia 

Army Policy—Past and Present Sir John Colnmb. 

Greater Butam 


Mew England Magazine.—^ Park Squarf Boston, m cts. 

New England Artists at the St Louis tSmeehfoe Illus linn N Olive*., 
William r airfix a b riend of Waahlnetorr*. Chat W Stetson 
rhw Whistlei Momoiiil Fxhi‘ition Illu* Maurlo. I ililwin 1 

J he Pilgiim Fathers on the Kennebec Emma Humn t,iou Nason, 
the Gypsies Ulus D C Lahalane 
l opeerning Ouuiul Rug* Mary R I owle. 

I hr fapin ot Today Illus Hi oslit Yoshida 
Ncwsptper Satire duung the Ansel lean Revolution. FA < 'u, 

S aw Ireland Review.— Burn* and Oatfx. dd Jun„. 

1 s of the locome f nx Geoige D Clancy „ 

I arTy Difficult!** of a Dramatic Author Hon Intay Preston. 

By Ink Constmce Rev (.eorge O Nell) 

< uchtihin Arthui O C lery 

R*. bu th of a Pel pic I Ik in Mai Giegor 

Religious Songs of Connaclgt l ontd lh Douglas Hyde 

Nineteenth Century and After —St oi nswoome & Q» as tif Jim. 

Ihi P<pi and Chinch Music Riihml Bigot 

Ihe Misriprisenttiion of »h< Pe>|l< in Puliiincnt Henry Kimher 

lh ( obden Centenary and M mIuu 1 ibtialistn Herbeit SntoueL 

Jh \tlIow l*i * il O I h /1 ichei 

bnglmd uid bnnee Sli Ri »I uid Blerineih issetl • 

lhc Whtti Mm's PIvi in Afuc S'ii II uy II Johnsfnn. 

1 1 ms* son T cnbtch At it i M i M ihon 
H w I hi y Hun Ait irs in P u is ku hai I Whitting 
bullish Hoist Breeding uid Aimy kiuiouuls Sir Waltei Gllbey. 
i hi sun R< gisti ition of N ursis , • 

(t) M iri hioness ol I ond nidei■ > 

(a Miss Isl i Stew »rt 

The Kingsley Novels W iftei Fiewen I ird 
lh Youth of )un s HI II n Mi M xHillSiott 
V lunti c rs ft r the b leet Archlb Ids Huid 
111 illuijttkit jnd the iallots 11 ml \ xliy 

North American Review.— w u Hi ini m inn 2s 6d May. 

1 hi toll gr d Jruinilium Jo* ph 1 ulitzci 

ku sia in th 1 ir b isl ( milt C issim 

\ Hippy \ugti y of P ice W»yni MtcVeigh 

I ht IctKrsof I ud Alien funis Mrs 

I iigliodalid Russiim Jhibit Osr i I t r< by 

lh Immoitiihty ofiht Si ul l J itf (.oldwin Smith 

1 in Nc» Phihppmi J idi iu> IiblensK Wilfliy 

I he W >tk f Ihi B itish kotton <rt mint Assocut on J Arihut Tiutlon. 

lhc. 1 uth ib ut Wonicti m Industiy 1 loi i Met) mid Thompiion 

1 nidin as i Music l eiiln CKiencc Lucis and Divld Bispham 

M hy is \mc u n I itei iture Pouig ol. ? l>eitrude Atheiton 

Open Court. —kwis Prui fd May 
t ises of Insanity in Shak spiar’ Prof Austin bhnt 
Buddhist Vi w on War Rev Soy in Shako 
Jtptnrsr Si ngs ind b oik 1 ore Contd f I C'raohe 

Pre C hi isti in C risses as Symbol* of Uuthoric I tin * Illu* Di Paul 
Cams 

Thi I> ndenceifF ance Symposium 

Overland Monthly.- San bsAucisoi 15 cts May 
A1111 nc in C unit ms When Heroes sleep tltu* Henrietta b BrerV. 

) uty 1 ihfomiin joiunihsm Illu* Daud b Goidon 
Tick I ond in With Portruts Henry Meade Bland 
>1 ilern Russu Rockwell Hunt 
1 ml He Longpri tin king of ihe T kmer.Painters 


Pages Magazine — Cicn Hot**, St rrlv SrurgT, Strand »e. 

Tune * 

T hi W ty into Puu Illus F T Schafer 

Tin k )>sl Natal l n,inin mg College Key ham Illus C Alfred Suuth. 
I ypiril I ngluli lestmgM etimes Him A brands 
ihi Official link of thi 1 1 ke Submtime Illu* 

Ihi New Greenland Doik of the Surrey Commeicial Dock Company, 
Urn* 

b ketpe Driving in Tacto ils Il’ut 


Pali Mall Magazine.— Nbwton Sthmt, Hot bosh » June. 
Pud Albe t Besnod Illu* Mane V*rt Yom. 

I he Womtn < I India Couples* of Jersey 
l he Dangei s of Shooting B g tmme Symposium. 

Prjf I insen at Home Illus G Bruihner • 

through the Cesenni* m the Traik of "R L, S’’ Him, J A. 
Hammtrton 

Avow rls Contd Georg* Moore 

The Butteifly Hunter in begich of a Long lost Rarity Ulus Margarol 
K 1 ouutuinr I “ 

Our Degenerate Stage Symposium ' 


Phllcwophloal Review — Macmili an 3 », May 
On Mechanical Explanation »of f> A Sinter. 

Purpose a* Logical ( ategory Prof J b CMghton 
The Meaning of the Psychical Prof H Heath Bawibn. 

What l* Jv sthetics f rrtf f> Santayana 
b volutionaiy Method m Ethical Research Theodore de LafnMh 

j “* 

S«ul lh, HMat * rf 

Progress ! 0ward* Secular b due t cm, .Cecil Bf DeecR 

The laikli b.for* the People W. M, Lightbody. 




‘ Tb* Laps of 

• The * r 
‘/‘"“R. Wright 
, On the Horopter. 
The Leg m ‘ 

ThePi 


Vaso^Motor Wavas'aml Reaction Timet. WHliant 




<ta. ©cmgeT. Steven*. ’ ; ’> „" r ■' ■ 
jRaychofoguial Distinction between the True end the Real. 

in. O. A. Tawney.! . ' 

rnal ofEeonoinli^—M acmillan. '3/dol*, per aha! 

Mexican poller. A. ^att Andrew. 
of Distribution of Maintenance and Some of Its 'Amplications. 
Mixter. 

for Defining Capital. Irving Fisher. 

Yoik Building Trades. John R. Commons. . ‘ 

Ratlwajr Ma^rttzlne.—30, Fbtter*Lane, Sd. June. 

_Railway .Signals. Contd.' Ulus. W. E, Edwards. 

Locomotive Number One. Illus. J. F. Gairns. 1 
"vSt. ckton Railway Station. IUus. E. M. Bywell. 

.jTButish Locomotive Practice and Performance. Illus. C. Rons-Marten. 

%, The Gteat-Westcni Railway Suburban Motor-Car Service. Illus. A. W. 
Arthurton. 

The Uganda Railway. Illus. R. S. Ramsdale. 

Realm.—fi, Essex Street, Strand. 3d. June. 

The Pygmy Races of Africa. Ulus. Sir Harry Johnston. 

Korea; the Herrait*Kingdom, Illus. T. Kirkup. 

Field-Marshal Earl Robert^ With Portrait. W. C. Chisholm. 

Review of Reviews {America).— 13. Astor Place, New York. 

35 cts. June. 

What Stanley lived to see acompltshed in Africa. Illus. Cyrus C. Adams. 

: ?h« Unh-er slty of Wisconsin and This Year's Jubilee. Illus. William B. 
2' . Shaw. 

,-(Seedinga Son to College. Chas. F. Thwing. 

■ The Cossacks; Russia’s Unique Troopers. Illus. Joseph A. Baer. 

The Turbine ; a New Era of Steam. Illus. Arthur Warren. 

, The Work of the Buffalo Public Library. Illus. H. L. Elemendorf. 

‘3 The Automobile in Business. Illus. J. A. Kingman. 

§ The Special Franchise Tax in New York. E. R. A. Seligman. 

'.The Taxation of Bank Franchises. Prof. C. C. Plehn. 

. Review of R«vtewf ,—Mei.soubnk. yd. April. 

Scarcity of Cotton and AthAroHa’s Opportunity. 

.. The Ascendency of Labour in Australia.. 

jQeerge Meredith, Blue. W., X. Stead. 

. ITfee Russo-Japanese Wari 1 

l t St.: 

George John Frederick 
■ .Margaret Jackson. 


*■*£" . 


.Crewe. 
.Early r 


lIleholM.— Macmillan, is. June. 

ick Ssckyille, Fourth Duke of Dorset. With Portrait. 


Stanford, is. 6 d. 


. Soottlsh Geographical Magazine.— Edw. 

May *5. 

Somaliland., Captain R. A. M’Hardy. 

Bathymetrical Survey of the Freshwater Lochs of Scotland 

Ttoe QpaJ Formations of Australia. Illus. R. M. Macdonald. 

Scribner's Magazine.— Sampson Lovf. is. June. 
. The'TVout of the Nepisiguit. Illus. ■ ®, Irland. 

The Trail of the Saxon. John Pos, J«n. 

Newly Discovered Personal Record* of Lewis and Clark 
Gold Thwaites. 

•The War of i8i». Ulus. Conld. Capt. A, T. Mahan. 

6d. June, 


With Map. 


Ulus. Reuben 


-Strand Magazine.—N bwnes. 

The Memoirs of Sarah Bei nhardt. Ulus.. . 

- Crossing the Atlantic. Illus. Harry, Fumiss. 

' * 5 Christie’s.” Illus. E. S Valentine. ’ 

•' Novel Outdoor Games, Ulus. R. Whyte. 

t In Hidden Camberwell,. Ulus. O. R. Sims, 

Sy The Romance of Herniary., Uhls. Francis H. D.iviss. 
' 'The Vicissitude* of Pictures.' lUu- 
' ' ‘ HIM.; 


Herbert Vivian. , 

— . c...—.—.t_ 


A, Forder. 


AModeiFreocb Crfcche 

tSirSunday Reading; 

i Herring. Illus. F, ;i. Bullet) 

-* Illus. Rev. J. W. Gedge. 

Ulus. Rev. John More. 

S'k. 


:n»TBR. fid, June. 
Sinclair, 

. Silvester Horne. 



6d. June,, 


hRoftratt.'’Rev. C-McEvOy, 


Tolei-toh. . 1 

Ulus.' Conld. George 


the Bftfetrtfel 
ae HewMathoi 
mdon Children 
Stroll throuTV; 



*V Motor Starting Resistau_ 

•How to Set the Rollers in:'. . 

Potter*' Materials. Ulus. Wilton , 

;TheOry of Structural Design. Contd. Illus. 
Microstructure of Some Alloys of .{Drag. - Illus. 

Temple Bar.— Macmillan, 


taery. 

Sydney Harbour; 


a. Scott Teggi 

E. Flander EtchelU. 

Dr. H. Ci'.N, Carpenter 
la.JiMm. 


’ Our Beautiful 4 ari»our.” R. Malet do Carteret. 

Theoeophleal Review. —i6r. New Rond Strrbt. ■■ i»., May is. 
New Points of View in Psychology. Bertram Keightley. , 

Concerning the Mortification of the Flesh.. G, R. S» Mead. 

Gunns, Caste and Temperament. Contd. With Platfc. G.Dyne. 

Ah Invocation and Vision of Horns. M. ff. Btackden. . . 

Accidental Losses. Richard Monthey. ’1 

Treasury. —G. J. Palmer. fid. June. * 

Bishop Edwards of St. Asaph ; Interview. With Portrait. F. E. Ham* 
John Pearson. With Portrait. Archdeacon Barber. '' 

Rossetti’s ” House of L’fe.” Owen Sheaimau. 

Archbishop Machray. With Portrait. Robert Mnclray, ", 

The Corpus Christi in Mexico. Illus. Linden Heitland. 

A Day in the Country Doctor’s Life. M.R.C.S. 

The New Cathedral at Belfast. Ulus. An Irish Churchman. 

The Weather. Ulus. F. Claude Kempsoh. 

Business Life ibr Women. Mildred Ransom? • 

How Manchester gets Its Water. Illus. M. H. Searson and M. C. Fait 


United Service Magazine.— Wm. Clowrs. 
Belligerents and Neutrals. L. G. Carr Laughton. 

— e Dr- 1 -*-*— *»-— 1 '•— 


June. 


The Duties of the Royal Garrison Artillery, Garrison Gunner. 

The Royal Artillery. Capt. L. L. Hepper. 

Our Military Forces before iBso, Arthur G. Burney. 

The Ancient Obligation cf National Military Service in. Scotland. (. 
James Ferguson. 

The Educational Value of Universal Service. Capt. N. Bell; irs. , 

The Double Company System for British Infantry. Major J. L. J. Clar 
The Evolution of Modern Strategy. Contd, Lieut. Col. F, N. Maude. 
The Protection of 1 Small Columns in Camp end fin the March. Col. H. 
Wylly, 

India to England mV! Japan and Canada. , E ; A. S. 

_Westminster Reviaw.—R. Brimiky Jounson. cs, fid. June, 

1 The Vv East end the Near. East.. Eai I Blind. 

Yellow Slavery—ond White ! Ai'W. 

'National and Political Efficiency. Chas. Bright. 

’ A Plea for Free Trade in Land- Sidwell Shorten. 

An Appeal to the Liberal Party. Leonard M. Burrell. 

Sir John Gorst and tlie Poor Law Reform* John Honey man. 

Miss Fiancee, Power Cobbe. MnuriCe L. Johnson. 

The Last Trajact of Church Comprehension. J. M. Attenborough. 
Philosophers at Failuras. C. W SUper. 

The Decay of Conviction. Annie Gladstone. 

Wilhelroina, l|p)fpayine of Baireuth Contd. Edith E. Cuthi.II. 

Wide World Magazine.—N bwnbs. fid. June. 

The Cherry Festival in Japan. Ulus. George Lynch. 

Sport and Adventure in Abyssinia, Ulus. H. Morgan Browne. 1 
Sights and Scenes in Uganda. Como. Ulus. C, W. Haltersley. 
ping to Death. Ulus. Paul Cbiquevalli. * 

_ on, Arizona; a Prisoti in the Solid Rook. Ulus. Theodore Adams. 
^J^-River Camp oh/the Thames. , Ulna, A, 

■ ;.ixn^fastimes l, 

ll^afe-Story, of a Trout. Utua.. ,Cbaa. G. D. Roberts. 

(’Aft cf Mr. Isaac Snowman, nlua.' Adrinn-Margat)*, '* 

. . i.Ways of Our Railways. Uhu. ChahTH* GwhlingtW:,',!{}; , 

■' Do Animals reason t Ulus. C. E. DrateMi ^ 

Soine Bi* Little Mra. lllus. Harry Funmat.' 

* . Woman atjBwme.—H oddbb and STouoMTowAdd. 

- Rowel Visitors toIllus. Made A. Belloc- 
The Earl add Countess of Uchestor at Holland House. Ulus. 

PeaUtBbl ^omeu and Their GartMhjftv^Rii*.’Constance Bep^ohm. 

• " Wopld's^ 1 <fePMPnimwKe«K. IS. Jug*.' " 

mtfiittv* 

Bilmlt BridS^I Egypt. Mm. W. M. , 
n for Bnlfia Btttwiess Men te Inert 
taking (ffStfTlme-Table. W. J 
ploripg, IUus. _E._A.'Buk'e 


», E. Johnson. 

. WlndeOP Maijazlne.--WARtii t^ ; cK. June, 
dimes Of an Indian Prinaa, Illus. . Sir Edwin Arnold. 

* — IUus. Cbas. G. D. w—- 


June. 


iiatin#:,nius. 




* . 

Chalmers Roberts. ■■ 
ive Holland. 

1 * 

^VrOOt. 

' >rge Turnbull., - 



Asti-Trtalt , 
Whitney. 
-Some of the Ii 

The Present C_ 

Workmen'* Insur; 
The Psychology of 



INTENTS OF jfitrRRENT PERIQqfCA LS. 

r..-'. .... . 4 . ■■ sSfe 


Teoaysoq «*M' 
Intomewsrilh Mr. 

Id * PyWMiB Puoooago. 


4 fonut Horace Marshall. ad. June. 

An Interview witnMf. J. A. Spender, With Portrait. K J. 

THE GERMAN 

Deutsche Revue.—D eutsche Vkrl^oS-Anstalt, Stuttgart. 

1 - d Mks. per qr. , May . 

Reminiscences pf a Diplomatist at St. Petersburg, 1884-8. Contd. 

Freidricb Graf Revertera. 

Army and Citizenship. Lieut.-Geo. Mettle*. 

Michelet,and Germany. G. Monod. • 

Permanent Peam.'. Midor-Gen. Auspitx. 

Franz Lust. Gdxa Graf Zichy. 

The Physics of the Sun. Dr. A. Hazenbach. 

Feudalism and the Modern State. Dr. von Schulte. 

Infectious D is eas es and the Public Health. Dr. J. Hdricourt. 

Dr. Adolf Buchenberger. E. von Jageraann. 

Experiments on Animals. Dr. E. Deutsch. 

Haltem-Aliso. Dr. Schuchhardt. 

Unpublished Letters of Leopold von Ranke. Contd. F. von Ranke. 

A Japanese Statesman on the War. O. Kltzbacher. 

Animal Lore of the Hellenes and Othei Nations. Karl Blind. 

Deutsche Rundschau.— Gebr. Paetrl, Berlin. 6 Mks. per qr. May. 
Grand Duke Carl Alexander of S.ixe-Weimar in HU Letters to Fanny 
Lewald-Stahr, i8*8-r88n. Cone]. G. Jansen. 

The Balkan States, t. Fieillen von d. Goltz. 

Lord Rosebery and Engluh Liberalism. F. Salomon. 

Japanese Art. Contd. A. von Jenson. 

The Dearth of Officers. Polemarchos. 

Goethe’s Last Year. Dr. H. G. Graf. 

The Berlin Theatres. Karl Frenset. 


Kunstgewerbeblatt. 


Medals and Plaques. 
Ottoman Ornament. 


Illus. 

Ulus. 


-E. A. Skemanh, Leipzig, i Mk. May. 
Paul Sturm. 

F. Puhimaun. 


Monatssohrlft far Stadt und Land.— Marten Warnrck, Berlin. 
g Mks. per qr. May. 

Mind and Body in Health and Disease. M. Von Nathusius. 

European Porcelain of the Eighteenth Century. Helene Lobedan. 

Wilhelm Hey. G. Bruhn. 


Nopd und Sod. —Siebknhu fenerstr, 
JPurpose and Organism in S|ee< " ’ 


, *<t 

eech. Fritz MaUfthner. 
The' Pleasures of Speech. Hans Lindau. - 


Breslau, a Mks. May. 


The Yellow Danger and Russian Diplomacy. Karl Blind. 

Pessimism. E. Platzlioff-Lejeune. 

THE FRENCH 

Annalcs do Gdographle.— 5, Rub he Matrixes, Paris. 4 f™. May. 
Medical Geography. Dr. P. Just Navarre. 

The Woevre and the Hague. L. Gallois. 


Annates des Sciences Polltlques.— F8ltx Al£ah. Paris. 

May. ii- 

Municipal Socialism in Italy. Gabriel Louis Jaray>, , 

Baron de Wessenberg, 1773-1858. Paul Le&bure. 

Collective Property in Russia. Concl, Georges Aifassa. 
Co-operative Agriculture in Germany. L. Dop., 

Association {Cathollquc.— * 4 , Rue de l’Abrave, Paris. 
The Dorinoy and Laurens-Ctstelet Workmen’s Pennon Bill. 
Contensiun. 

Professional Syndicates. Emmanuel Rivi&r*. 

Organisation of Collective Labour. Conch Ldon de Seilhac. 

Blbllothdque Unlvereclle.— Hachktte. 


3frs. 50 c 


Systems 

letters 


30s. per oiiu. 

Concl. 


. „ Philosophy. Ernest Naville. 
of Juste and Caroline Olivier to fainte-Bcuve. 

» Godet. 

Correspondent.—3* > R m Smw*-Oviw**$ 

, , May 10.. £ ;• 

Villars. M. de Vogiif. ' ' / ** 

The Rusnaas in Paris, *800-183®.;.JL^onoe Pingaud 
Bourdalone'and Louis XIV. Geoffirey' do Gtandmaison. 

The Salons of 1904. Jan# Dieulafoy. *' 1 

The Conventions of the Realist Theatre. s Cfh- M. des. Grangi 

Catholic Assistance to French Women. Ainbrois*’Rendu- 

' May »j. 

Cause of the Russo-Japanese War. with 
W. E. Gladstone. AuguadnLegt 
Jeanne d’Arc. Ph. Dundee., 

The Conventions of the Realist Theatre, Ceotd. Ch, 
Domestic Training, in Gffiuumy., L, Fiedleri, * 




- Ym*« Woman^H. 

Dt, Edward Eiger. 4i(us. David'. 

Miss VulSamyaAd Her Ppttenr. lllwT . 

Wooten’s Women.' Miss Hulda Friederichs, J V. 
The History and Mystery of Grosses. Jama* State. 


C, T. Bateman. 


3 d. June 


MAGAZINES. 




SochUistiaohe Mcr 1 

The Parliamentary Regulation of Tiade Union*. ,, “ 

The Political Situation in Belgium. E. Vanr 1 -—* 

The Social Democratic Meeting in Bologna. 

The Ethics of Socialism. G. Corel. 

Ueber Land und Hear.— Deutsche VERLAan^i(«#i{MrTi 4 i!FTTCA 

A . ■ M* 



M 

S 3 . 


x Mk. May. 

Rudolf Maison, Sculptor. Ulus. F. von Ostini. " ' “ • 

Alsatian Women’s Dress. Ulus. RoseTulien. ’ . 

Colour in Nature. W, BOlscho. , * 

Volcanoes in Java. Illus. Tanera. 

German City Gates. Illus. Dr. T. Hampc. 

Velhagen und Klaslng’s Mon&tshefte.—S tkgutzerstr. 

t Mk. 50 Ff. May. , • 

Dutch Landscape-Painting. Illus. Dr. O. Fischei. ■ ‘ , r 

Beeth iven’s Meeting with Goethe. Prof. Eugen Sacfaise. 

Farm Life in South-West Africa. Stefan von Kotre. 

Swirs Mountain Railways. Ulus. K. Wernelow. . 

Westermann's Monatshefte.—G rouge WkstExmank, 

Braunschweig. 1 Mk. 40 Pf. June. - 

Medals and Plaqnes. Illus. Marie L. Becker. 

Shakespeare’s Development W. Kii chbjch. *> .. 'i’A 

European and Asiatic Russia. Illus. W. Detmer. ■ •$>& 

Art iu Ancient Japan. Illus. O. Mlinsterberg. 

The People’s Park in Beilin.. Illus. H. Hhfker. " ' 't 

Wilhelm von Humboldt and Varnhagen von Ense. Illus. M. BltMtadth 

Zeitsehrift fiir Blldende Kunst.—E. A. Seemamn, hmrrm. ad 'M 

per ann. May. , •’ \ 

Calhit’s Sketches. Illus. O. Levertin. , , J \ ; 

Karly Finnish Art at Brflges. Contd. F. Dulberg, I, 

Lenbach in the Art of the Nineteenth Century. F. von Ostini. ' . 

Zeitsehrift der Intematlonalen MuslkgMellsohaft.—B reitk 

und Haektel. xo Mks. per ann. May. . 

Tschaikowsky’s Position in International Musical Life, V. Spiro. 

Josef Rebicek. W. Altmaon. » 

MAGAZINES. 

Mercure de France.—»s, Rue de l’EcmaudE St.^Gkrmaih, Far 

3 frs. May. : .y 1 

The Work of E. de fcoberty. G. 4 e Greef. 

The Russo-Japanese Conflict. Pierre Neales. " ’ 

.. Reray.de Gourmont. 

55 frs. per ann. May i.‘ 


r*v 

■Li 


The Poetry of Mine. Dauquet. 

Nouvelle Revue.—H acmett*. 

Gambetta, France, and Italy. Gaipbetta. 

The Anglo-French Agreement, F. Dlibicf. • 

Russian Courage. E. Gachot. 

The Physical Exhibition. A. Lacour. 
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LIBRETTO FOR LYRIC OPERA 

To be set to.music by- PIETRO MASCAGNI. 


T HE Science of the reproduc tion of sound has become, by reason of the progress made dating the 
last few years, an enthusiastically welcomed auxiliary to the older sciences and to art «. Collections 
6f records, invaluable for the study of philology, etlmography, and history, are being added td public 
libraries. But it is to art, and especially to music which is lesponsible for its fuller development, if not for its 
birth—that the young science hojies to render itself useful. 

.Mere musical annotation is inadequate for the complete expression of the composer’s ideas, especially Rfith 
rt gard to time and c olour; and deheiem tes, particularly in the voc al parts, are not entirely met by the indications 
of the metronome, so that the personal tout h of the composer is tendered indisjiensable 

It is here that the new science steps m. The Gramophone disc, on which the music, rendered under 
the direction of the composei, is lived, becomes a complement to the printed tnu>ic, thus ensuring tho 
preservation of a faithful record of the composition. We have a luminous examplt of this m the vote, 
approved by thcaGiegonan Congress, on the advisability of utilising the («ramophone for the traditions of 
Gregorian Chant 

THE GRAMOPHONE CO., encouraged by the unanimous approval of the great composers, have 
decided to take up the editing of new music, which they will publish, togethu with an authentic rendering 
of the same, on records. 

Puccini, Leoncavallo, Mascagni, Giordano, Franchetti, Cilea, and Orefica have placed m then 
hands for this purpose compositions which aie now in couise of publication 

THE GRAMOPHONE CO., in connection with this woik, has unugurated a competition for a Libretto, 
to be set to music by Pieiro Mascac.ni 


Conditions of the Competition. 

AN INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION HAS BEEN ARRANGED FOR THE BEST LIBRETTO 
IN ONE ACT AND TWO SCENES, THE SUBJECT TO BE ORIGINAL OR AN ADAPTATION 
OF A DRAMATIC OR LITERARY PRODUCTION, FREE OF COPYRIGHT. 

The Latest Date for sending in tills Libretto is fixed for September 15, 1904, 

The Prize offered ie C&OO. 

• I A 

The latyetto will be set to music by the Maestro Mascagni in accordance with a legular agreement 
between him and the Gramophone Co. (Italy), Ltd. The author of the successful Libretto will be paid, in 
addition to the prize, 5 per cent, of the net proceeds from productions in Italy and abroad. 

The poet must bind himself to make, without extra compensation, any modification of form, but not of 
substance, required by the Composer. 

The Librettos must be sent by post, registered inJSngland, to hcadquatters •— 

• THE GRAMOPHONE AND TYPEWRITER, Ltd., ai, City Road, Finsbury &}uare, E.C., 

In FRANCE, to Compagnio Prancalao du'Cfratnophone, 118, Rue Reaumur, Paris. , 

GERMANY, Oeutseha Oraumophon, AktUnffesaUachaft Rtttoratraaae 36, Berlin. 

AUSTRIA, Deutsche Orautnophon, AktlengaaelUchaft t, Krugaratraaa 8, Vienna. , 

SPAIN, Compegnlce Franceaa del OrMBOpfeoflO, 56, Balmeo, Barcelona. 

RUSSIA, The Oranophono Co. (Rosria), droue Horakaia 48, St. Petoraburg. 

And In ITALY to ttm Sramophone Co. (Italy), Ltd., Vlu 5 . Pro*pare) No.,i, Milan. . * 

not later than September 15, 1904. Each libretto must bear a motto, which must be repeated on a sealed 
envelope containing the name and addrijap of the author. Librettos written in a foreign language 'must bit 
accompanied by an Italian translation, whifcjt may be in prose.* 

The judges wiU»b€ the Maestro Mascagni, president, who will have the casting Vote} hfesars. Qiqva«n 1 
Bom, Dramatic Critic of the Corrim dell# Sdra j Romeo Carugati, Dramatic Critic of the Lombardia, and 
AlfreU MichaMlis, Manager of the Gramophone Co. (Italy), Ltd. > 1 « ,t 

< MUw, H V 5,. 1904.' ‘ HI OIMOPHM* CO, (Italy), W, hopr: UNB BCUlBS. . 
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A GREAT PROTEST3NT SOCIETY. 


henceforth, almost nightly, he addressed crowded 
’demonstrations all over the country on the dangers of 
the ritualistic movement. It may be said that he 
addressed meetings” in all the most prominent halls of 
the country. Whilst returning from a great indignation 
meeting held in Birkenhead against the imprisonment 
of his son—John Alfred Kensit—in Liverpool Gaol, for 
free speech, he was struck down by an opposing mob, 
on the evening of September 25, 1902, and died 
a few days later from the terrible wound inflicted. 
His death under such tragic circumstances evoked 

considerable sympathy, and 
through the exertions of 
many titled personages and 
numerous petitions, the 
Home Secretary, acting 
upon the clemency of the 
King, ordered the uncon¬ 
ditional release of the son, 
after the expiration of one- 
third of the term of im¬ 
prisonment. 

It was expected by many 
that the Protestant Crusade 
would die with Mr. Kensit; 
but after eighteen months it 
can now be chronicled that 
it has increased by leaps 
and bounds. Mr. J. A. 
Kensit has shown the same 
untiring zeal as his late 

father, and Under his 

leadership the Wickliffe 
Preachers have more than 
doubled. The staff now 

MR. KENSIT L-ROTESTING^STvCUTHBEKT'S, KENSINGTON. ^ young 

The modem protestor ad*' Ftb|testant Evangelists; travel in bands of five, and 

have met in some places with a great deal of op¬ 
position, ;#dfcsecution, prosecution, and imprisonment 
have fallen to their lot; but on the other hand a 
might}* ‘.spiritual revival has' beer brought about by 
the Clerkenwell Quarter Sessions he was acquitted; their labbdrs in many priest-ridden towns and villages. 
That day in the Sessions' House saw the beginning There can be no d,oubt that this Crusade occupies 
of the more .vigorous part of his crusade, and a foremost position among Protestant agencies, and 

eao 


I N these days of innumerable societies and organisa¬ 
tions, it is seldom that one comes to the front rank 
so rapidly as the Protestant Truth Society, which 
is the official title of the work carried on under the more 
popular name of the Kensit Crusade. Founded by 
tile late John, Kensit in 1889, it has developed many 
and varied agencies, embracing the Wickliffe Preachers, 
a great Protestant Literature Agency, Colportage work, 
Evangelistic Enterprise, a Van Mission, and an ag¬ 
gressive Frotestant Crusade. The aggressive work 
of its founder received much notice in the public 
press; and, notwithstanding 
njany criticisms, he vigor¬ 
ously pursued his life work 
to the end. John Kensit 
, ,gardcd it as a God-given 
Olission to arouse his fellow 
countrymen to the illegalities 
and tendencies of the High 
Church Ritualists. He was 
always in evidence with a 
voice of protest, when 
required, at Church Con¬ 
gresses, Convocations, 

Ordinations, and E.C.U. 
gatherings; but the out¬ 
standing action of his life 
was doubtless his 

protest at 
St.cmbbert's, 

Kensington, 

where, on Good Friday, 

1898, the clergy \and con¬ 
gregation two by two adored 
and kissed a large- crucifix 
placed upon the ground, 
vaheed in turn with therest of the peopld, but instead 0? 
kissing the image he picked it up and exclaimed'*In 
God’s name I denounce this idolatry in theChurch pf 
England.** He Was prosecuted as a ‘‘brawler;’’but at 








W!u' recently pretexted in St. Paul's. 


but for its operations, aggressive Protestantism would 
be practically extinct. The present Protestant Revival, 
and the recently-formed Royal Commission to inquire 
into 1 ecclesiastical disorders, are distinctly traceable to 
the colossal work of education which has been carried 


on in recent years by this organisa¬ 
tion. An evidence of the marvellous 
growth of the society is found in 
the fact that, whereas in 1899 a total 
of 540 meetings was reached, in the 
past twelve ’months the amazing 
total of 2136 meetings were con¬ 
ducted in every part of the country. 
The last Annual Report reveals the 
interesting fact that two and a half 
million people have now been 
addressed, and tons of Protestant 
pamphlets gratuitously distributed. 
In addition, permanent local work is 
carried on in over sixty towns with 
marked success. This work takes 
the formin various localities of Prayer 
Meetings, Educatjpnal • Classes# 
l^atem Lectures, Village work, Press 
^Parliamentary work, and 

1 Cowmooo 



The aggressive work of Protest still forms a proflf^| 
inent part of the operations of the crusade, as shown 
by the recent action of Mr. J. A. Kensit at the Bishop 
of London's Ordination. At the Express invitation 
of the Bishop for any person in the congregation to 
state “ impediments,” Mr. Kensit quietly advanced 
and objected to the Ordination of Extreme Clergy. 
For this he was prosecuted at the Mansion. House and 
^convicted by tire Lord Mayor; but Mr. Kensit .has 1 * 
decided to appeal to the Court of King’s Bench against 
the conviction, and the case will shortly be heard. 

The increased activities of this Society have beeri 
accompanied, it is needless to say, by a similar iiW 
crease in the Annual Expenditure, and a,Special. 
Defence Fund has been opened to meet the heavy, 
legal expenses entailed by the Appeal against Mr, 
Kensit’s conviction. The work enti*elf depends 
upon voluntary subscribers, among whom are included 
titled personages and representative Protestants 
throughout the Empire. In addition to the Legal. 
Fund, Mr. Kensit is now appealing for ^8obd 
to found and endow a Wickliffo Preachers’ 'Training 
Home as a practical memorial to his father’s life* 
work, in which it is proposed not only to train the 
workers for Protestant warfare, but also for Evangel¬ 
istic and M inistt /.al fields of labour. 

Further particulars of this projected Memorial, and 
of the general work of the Protestant Truth Society, 
will gladly be supplied by Mr. J. A. KENSIT, 
Secretary, r8, Patkrnostf.r Row, London, E.C. 



A GROUP OPWICKL1FKE PREACHES*. 4 








' TRAVEL AND RECREATION. 

y^iotice of the readers of this Review, who may be making their arrangements for Summer' Holidays, is directed to the 
allowing advertisements. An/ inquiries addressed to the TRAVEL EDITOR of the 4 Review of Reviews," Mowbray House, Norfolk j 
root, London, W.O., concerning Health Resorts and Hotel accommodation, at home or abroad, will be gladly attended to. I 


ZELL AM 

Rathler’s Hotel Kaiserln Elisabeth. 

Themost picturesque spot in the Austnan Alps. The most 
avouri’te resort with Knglish and Americans, frequented by 
loyally and the highest Austrian Ariatoci acy. Every modern 
'ufek. I’erfect sanitary arrangements. 

■ ^kOPEN FROM MAY 20 TO THE END OF OCTOBER. 

f Moderate terms for protracted stay. 


EERCHTESGADEN. 

GRAND HOTEL AND KURHAUS. 

In 1899 the summer residence of Her Majesty the Kmpic-.- 
of Germany, 

FINEST and BEST SITUATED ESTABLISHMENT. 


^OSSMANN’S NATURHEILANSTALT 

^ WILHELMSHOHE, near Oassel, GERMANY. 

'pmmetided fora Restful, Healthful Holiday ; Air and Light 
featment; Watet Treatment; Massage and Kleclricity. 


l« the MANAGER, address as above, for full infoinution as to 
it and fees. 


ISCHL. 

Salzkammergut, Austrian Highlands. 

HOTEL KAISERIN ELISABETH. 


Smiion until October 1 . 

Modem comfort. Beautiful situation on River Traun, opposite 
ITomeuade and near the Kurhaus T.uk. 

f 

OWN FISHING GROUNDS. 


,orth Milan Railways. 

A T>tfparttmi from Milan N01 them Station, close to Electric Tr.im-.. Direct 
via Saromm, to Varese and m the Lakes of Como and Magglorc. 
,'lviibarkatioo .it the Station of Laveno (Lago JVI tggiore) and near the st tli< n 
'm Como* Immediatecorrespondent e assured with all the steamer-* of I .aki*- 
/ktggiore mid Como. Circular tickets to visit the Lakes anti Minoundiitgt 
reduced fares. Excursion to Brunate, climatic station, 7.S0 m. h.gli. 
'Complete tickets by the Milan *Nord for the funi culaire Como Urun.ite. 


KANDERSTEG (.ani't.,), 

Bernese Oberland, Switzerland. 

Route : Gemmi-Leuk-Zermatt Ifrom Thun or Interlaken). 

First-class climatu , open-air cure resort and tourist station ,800 beds , 
situated on an elevated plateau, in the midst of imposing Mountain and 
glacier scenery. Stmmidpoint lor mountain toms in the sublime snou 
and ice region. Access to the Jungfrau distiicl from Mutieii, &«. Beauti- 
ful walks and excursions to the valleys. Numerous waterfalls, rich Alpine 
flora. Splendid supply of spring water. Prospect uses of Hotels and Pension-* 
from the Travel Eon ok of the Review of Review*. 


BAD HOMBURG. 

THE MOST FASHIONABLE HEALTH RESORT ON 
THE CONTINENT, 

WITH 

EIGHT MINERAL SPRINGS. 

C01.ua Ooct, 0 )ns> 1 u'AriON, Complaints oi- Stoj^icu, Lui s, H r. \ k i . 

SEASON UNTIL OCTOBER 31. 


FWSS TBR 1 1? A Iticumparable views, 

The Black Forest, 

Germany and of the Alps. Magnificent and extensive forests, romantic 
valleys, and lofty rocks. Many mountain lakes, ton cuts, and sowings. Hunt¬ 
ing and fishing. Interesting mountain railways. Holiday resoit.s at all heights. 
Healing for the sick ; rest tor the weary. Suitable both for short tours and 
fora longer stay. Excellent intermediate station pr<pararory to a stay in the 
Alps, or after reluming from the South.. Numerous hotel-, to meet modest, a-» 
well as fai -reaching demand-*. Association of lilack Forest Hotel Propriatots 
guarantee all visitors good a< commodation at corresponding prices. “ Hotels 
of the Black Forest,” with Guide Map through the Black Forest Districts 
of Baden and Wurtemburg, on application. 



Went to War. 

This book of 220 pages, carefully indexed, gives the substance 
•of 'the appalliiic* revelations of INCOMPETENCE, INDO¬ 
LENCE, AND IGNORANCE which the Royal Commission 
on the Wat buried irtfbiir Blue Books of 2,000 pp. t costing 
sixteen shillings and fmpcnce. 

THIS WOKT.fi says. 

“ The form of the )wok‘t!> very convenient for reference, and the ev idence 
1 is so chau ly and concisely arranged that it can be understood and followed 
by the merest outsider." 

irim Oi'.t HOP W HKHAl.n says 

“ We are bound to wy that the digest is an excellent piece or work on 
{the whole, and tbht the evidence quoted is precisely the evidence that 
everybody ought to be familiar with against the pending controversy on 
the army .i'/j ___ 

PRICE 1A; OR, POST FREE, 1/3. 


GLADSTONE: 

A Memorial of a 'Great Life. 
By W. T. STEAD. 

With numerous Portraits of the Great Liberal Statesman rul’d his Family, 
and nearly 200 Reproductions in Miniature of the Cartoons illustrating ( M» 
Gladstone's Political Career. 

Royal doth, 200 p/>. Price tin, 6 V 7 . post fret* 

.The Last Will and Testament 

> ‘ ... OF ... 

CECIL JOHN RHODES 

By W. T. STEAD. 

Demy Svo., cloth bound, He. 6d. 

THIS VOLUME IS ILLUSTRATED WITH THE BEST 

PORTRAITS OF MR. RHODES AT VARIOUS ACE£ 

And many other interesting Portraits and Vle*r \ 
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